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INTERIM REPORT. 

To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to examine and report on the 
present conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British 
India, and to make recommendations for the improvement of agri¬ 
culture and to promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural 
population ; in particular, to investigate :— (a) the measures now 
being taken for the 'promotion of agricultural and veterinary 
research, experiment, demonstration and education, for the compila¬ 
tion of agricultural statistics, for the introduction of new and better 
crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, dairy farming 
and the breeding of ftock ; (b) the existing methods of transixirt and 
marketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the methods by 
which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded to 
agriculturists ; (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population; and to make recommenda¬ 
tions ; availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report 
our proceedings from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty 
the minutes of the further evidence which we have taken in respect 
of the 1 Bombay Presidency on the subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most 
gracious consideration. 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) H. S. LAWRENCE. 

( „ ) T, H. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) J. MacKENNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) N. GANGULEE. 

^ ( „ ) L. K. HYDER. 

* ( „ ) B. S. KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. Madan, 

( „ ) F. W. H. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 

2nd Angusi, 1927. 
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TlftllB OF ilEll^ 

Omerally, 

To ^xarniii^ and report on the present oonditions of agriculture and 
rural eoonoiuy in Brii^h India and to make recommendations for the 
improveihent of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the maal population; 

In particular to investigate— 

{a) the measures now being taken for the promotioiv of agriculturht 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa¬ 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro¬ 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul¬ 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock; 

(6) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 
produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population; 

and to make recommendations* 

It will not be within the scope of the Commissit^n’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landed nership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing ilivision of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUBSnONNAIRB 

Pabt I 

Question* 

1* Besearch. 

2. Agriculture education. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

* 4. Administration. 

5. Finance. 

6. Agricultural indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of holdings. 

Pabt II 

. 8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop protection. 

14. Implements. 

Part III 

16, Veterinary* 

16. Animal husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural industries. 

18. Agricultural labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and sea freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General education. 

24. Attracting capital. 

25. Welfare of rural population. 

26. Statistics, 



^PESTIOIIMAIRE 
Pabx I 

1. RMsareht 

(a) HaVe you snggesl^^ to advance for the l)ettei organisation, 
administration and inanoi^ of— 

(t) All research affecting the welfare of the i^culturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous tiieory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(it) Vetermary research 1 

(h) If in cases known to>you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a); answers under this heading 
should relate to specie subjects. The purpose is to secure a list Of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at presmit 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following:— 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient 1 

(it) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(m) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

(iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances; if not, state reasons. 
Can you .suggest measures likely to stimulate ^e demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture 1 

[vi^ j^e pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes 1 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, w'hat are they ? 

(viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (b) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive ^o middle class youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movement^^ for improving the technical 
knowledge of studoits who have studieo\|kgrioulture 1 
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(a!n^t) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 
(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (b) its toanoe. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

{a) What are th^ measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

^ *(5) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration* 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards tlie better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Axe you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by— 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

{ii) Railways and steamers, 

(m) Roads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department. 

(y) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(a) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(5) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the ^vernment system of taceem ? 

6. Agricultural indabiednesa. 

(a) What in your opinion are;— 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(ii) the sources credit, |pd 

(iii) the reasoni^reventing repayment. 
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(i) What measures in yowc opinion are necessary for lightening Agri¬ 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
^ Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators ^such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited? 

7« Fragmentation of Holdinpi. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest metos for reducing the loss in agiiculturai 
efficiency attendant upon the ex^sive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) Tl^at are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do yon consider legisLliion to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

* Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
(‘xist ing systems or methods of irrigation by— 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds, 

(in) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve* 
ments ? 

(]V,B .—Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(a) Have you suggestions to make— 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 

not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(ni) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 

water ? 

(b) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have— 

(t) undergone marked improvement, 

(ti) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(,') What measures should Government take to encourage the reotaoui' 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation f ’ 

10. Fertilisers. 

(o) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably pade of natural' 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

{b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the ^audulent adulteration 
.of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently' taken place. 

(e) Has efiect of^nianuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 

ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated 1 If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? ^ 

(f) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(а) Please give your views on— 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(it) the introduction of new crops including^ fodder crops, 

(tit) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(б) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in— 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(it) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important (9N)ps f 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on— , ** 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implnnents. 

(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction ohnew, agricultural implements and machine ? 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully be taken tb hastmi the 
adoption by the cuj^vator qj improved implements 1 



(c) Ate there saxy difficulties which tnauulactuxeis have to coB^nd 
* with ia the production of agricultural implemeBts. or their distributioB 
for. sale throughout the couatry 1 If so, caa you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Pabt III 

16* Veterinary* 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 

A^culttire or should it be independent ? * ^ 

(b) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 

Does this system work well ? ' 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(Hi) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (t) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 

If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing i^th contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand 1 

(f) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(ff) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of— 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(A) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muk^ar Institute, or 
(n) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinaay 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

'■ (a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(t) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(it) th6 betterment of the dairying industry, 

(iii) improving existing practice in a^pmal husbandry ? 
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Comment on the following as causes of injuiy to cattle in your 
district— 

(t) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(ii) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

{in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems asid leaves of pulses, 

(«v) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

' (v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stu&. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle b^in to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple¬ 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season ? 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you%iggest metliods ?• 

(/) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(ff) Can you suggest any other measures whidh might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare tioke to improving the health conditions qf their own 
environment ? 



18, Agiif^ttliiurti Luboiir. 

(а) What measures, if auy, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour ftom areas in Which there is a surplus to— 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 

and * ^ 

(ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
uiiempIo 3 rment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
pdpulation. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest meacoires designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

. 18 * Forests. 

(a) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes 1 For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(h) (Jan you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indic'-afe any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, ih<^ rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by aflfor(*.station or by tlic increased protect ion of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture Would the same methods l>e useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(ti) Is there tin o{>ouing for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages 

(/) Are forests suftiuing deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(а) Do. you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu¬ 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such iiit^jrmediary acts in the cap^ity'of merchant or 
commission'agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 



the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case ot barteff 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(o) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, dktinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for— 

(i) Indian njarkets ? 

(n) Export markets ? 

. (d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to plape 
^ at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? ^ 

21« Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Jndkn cultivator ? If so,, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement— 

(i) by Government, 

{ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon— 

{i) Credit societies; 

(ii) Purchase societies; 

(in) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

{iv) Societies for effecting improvements—c.jr., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

r 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 

and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery; 
(tdi) Societies for joint farming ; 

(viii) Cattle breeding societies; 

{ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with, agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schem^ for joint improvement, such as co¬ 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you cbnsidj^r that those societies of which you have personal 

knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? * ,, 



2S. Qimrsl Edueatiim. 

• 

<a) Do you wish to make obsorvations upon existing systems of educa* 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between— 

(i) Higher or collegiate, 

(ii) Middle school, and 

(Hi) Elementary school education. 

(6) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may ^ 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 
{Hi) What is tlie explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Aitraetiiig Capital. 

(а) What steps are n^^essary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enteri>rise to take to agriculture ? 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

{a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(5) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of— 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

[ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(iiiy eniunerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(6) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 

Replies to the questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Research and Question 4.— Administration. —The Coin- 
mil lee invite attention to th€‘ memorandum below on the history and work 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee which was furnished in May, 1926. 
Thi6 memorandum outlines their owui organisation for research, the reasons 
whidi led to it and the results achieved. The Committee, as a body, do 
not desire to go beyond this as many of their meniliers. have already 
submitted opinions on these questions in other capacities. 

Memorandum on the History and Work of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. 

(By Mr. B. C. Burt, Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee.) 

In Beptembor, 1917, a touring Committee, the Indian Cotton Committee, 
was appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council under Resolution No. 
933-263 of September 27th, 1917, Department of Revenue and Agricultuve, 
This Committee completed its tour in March, 1918, and issued a report 
shortly afterwards in w'hich the whole position of the Indian cotton growing 
industry was very thoroughly reviewed. The work of the Agricultural 
Departments in all cotton-growing Provinces was examined and commented 
on specifio recommendations made for the improvement of cotton-trade 
and cotton-market organisation and for the prevention of abus^, the weak¬ 
nesses in the existing supply of cotton stftistics were pointed out and a 
well-thought-out scheme for placing Indian cotton-^wing on a more 
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satisfactory basis was prepared. Of the Committee’s conclusions we are * 
oonoerned at the moment more particularly with two, viz,, the recom-* 
niendation for the establishment of a permanent Central Cotton Committee 
and the recommendation that the staff of the Agricultural Def)artments in 
the various cotton growing Provinces should be greatly increased amd more 
adequate provision Ihade for research and experiment, the necessary finance 
being provided, if necesj^ary, by means of a cotton cess, 

2. Paragraphs 259 and 261 of Chapter XIX of the Indian Cotton Com- 
rfiittee’s report state the reasons which led them to advise the constitution 
of the Central Cotton Committee. Briefly the object was to provide for a 
])ermanent central body, representative of both the cotton trade and the 
Agricultural Departments, which would permit of the co-ordination of work, 
bring the cotton trade and industry in closer touch with those engaged 
on the improvement of cotton growing and whic^ would advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India and I^ocal Governments. 

The report of the Committee was considered by the Board of Agriculture 
in India in 1919 who endorsed its principal recommendations and emphasised 
the necessity for a properly equipped Technological ^Laboratory in Bombay. 

3. Very great develojjment in Indian cotton growing has taken place 
since the Indian Cotton Committee reported. The annual production has 
gone up from 5 million bales to 0 million, average yields have been im* 
proved, the production of <iottou of medium sta])le (as distinct from short 
staple) has increased by alxjut a million bales per annum and the efforts 
of the Agricultural Departments have addtv;! about half-a-million hales of 
cotton of approximately one-in(‘h staple to the Indian crop. Nevertheless 
this report still remains a most im|W)rtant and authoritative .survey of 
Indian cotton growing and the Central Cotton Committee is still engaged 
in finding moans for giving effect to many of the Indian CottoJi Com¬ 
mittee’s detailed recommendationvs, others with certain modification‘s have 
been accepted already by Provincial Governments. 

4. The Central Cotton Committee was appointed by Besolutioii No. 404-22, 
dated the 31st of March, 1921, of the Government of India, Department 
of Bevenue and Agriculture. Its memliership was somewhat larger than 
first contemplatcKl and it was originally appoint<Ml as an advisory Com¬ 
mittee. In the interim an important cliangc had taken place in the 
relation between the Government of India and the Provincial Agricultural 
Departments since under the reformed constitution agriculture became 
a “ Transferred Subject ” in the Provinces. In particular it was found 
that the new arrangements for central and provincial finance made im¬ 
practicable a cx)tbon cess on the lines originally proposed. 

5. The Central Cotton Committee at its first meeting in July, 1921, 
reviewed the progress which had bwn made in giving effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Cotton Committee for the strengthening of 
Agricultural Deiiartments and additional ])rovision for research, and found 
that whilst (with certain inodification.s) the recommendations or that 
Committee in regard to the strengthening of the staff of Deputy Directors 
of Agriculture were being adopted, provision for cotton research was 
still quite inadequate. The Central Cotton Oomraittee also oame to 
the conclusion that as a purely advisory body without power to give 
effect to any of its decisions or to initiate work its possibilities of usefulness 
would be limited. It therefore advised Government that the question 
of a cotton cess, to provide funds for research for the improvement of 
cotton-growing ai^d for the activities of the Committee, be re-examined, 
and recommended that #1116 funds raised by such a cess be controlled by 
the Committee. The C\>mmittee put forward at the same time a 
programme of research -work ii^ludin^ a properly equipped Technological 
Laboratory at Boml^y, a central agricultural station for cotton research 
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(which they belieTed could be best provided by a subsidy to the proposed 
institute of Plant Industry at Indore which has since been established) 
and grants to Provincial Departments of Agriculture for the employment 
of special staff with the necessary equipment on certain specific cotton 
problems. ^ t 

6 . This recommendation was accepted and given •effect to by the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act of 1923. The Committee which had already 
been enlarged by the addition of direct representatives of cotton 
growers was still further enlarged by increasing the growers’ representa-^ 
tion and was permanently incorporated by the Act. The funds rais^ by the 
cotton cess pass direct to the Committee and are expended by them subject 
to the general control by the Government of India as provided by the 
Act and Statutory Rules. The Committee’s recommendation was that 
the cotton cess should be ’ifivied at the rate of 4 annas per bale on all 
cotton used in mills in British India or exported from India; this was 
expected to bring in an income of Rs.9 to 10 lakhs per annum. The 
Act sanctioned a cess of 4 annas per bale for the first three years and 
2 annas per bale thereafter, i.e., from March 16th, 1926. Due to a steady 
increase in the area ullder cotton cultivation and a satisfactory export 
trade the cess has actually realised in the tJjree years a sum of over 40 
lakhs of rupees. The reduction of the perniantnt in<x)me from tho cess 
necessitated a restriction in the Committee’s recurring commitments and 
as time was required to bring the various research projects into effect, 
the Committee in the meantime accumulated a reserve of approximately 
R8.23 lakhs. Allowing for interest on investments the Committee’s 
future income may be taken at, say, Rs.6J lakhs per annum, whilst on 
its present research programme its annual expenditure is about Rs.TJ 
lakhs per annum. 

7. The constitution of the Committee is defined in the Act (Indian 
Cotton Cress Act and Rules) and it is sufficient to say here that the 
additional members appointed under Section 4 (xi) include representatives 
of the Mysore and Indore States, a representative of the Agricultural 
Department in Sind and additional represeiitatives of the Agricultural 
Departments in Madras and the Central Provinces. Classified according to 
the sections of the Industry which members represent the composition is as 
follows: — 


Appointed by the Government of India 


Agricultural Oflieeis 
Cotton Merchants and Ginnors 
Cotton Spinners ... 

Cotton 4! rowers’ representatives 
Representatives of Indian States 


3 (0 Tho President. (2) The 

Director General of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence and 
(3) Representative of Co¬ 
operative banking. 

9 

7 

6 

11 

6 


It will thus be seen that the Committee k fully representative of all 
sections of the cotton industry. The Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
ar both of&oers of the Indian Agricultural Service. 


8 . The work of the Committee *—The work of the Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee can conveniently be grouped under four headings . (1) The improve¬ 
ment of cotton marketing and the prevention of malpractices both by 
legislative measures and by constructive action. (^) Work as an advisory 
Committee.in respect of the policy to be followed in regard to the develop¬ 
ment of cotton growing in the various Provinces and in regard to the 
broad lines of policy of the various Agftcultural Departinenk. (3) The 
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supply of iiiforniation both to the trade and to Agricultural Department?. 
(4; Agricultural and technological research. 

It may be stated at once that the Committee hae definitely excluded 
from its operations many matters wliich fall entirely within the normal 
scope of Provincial Agricultural Departments. Hence on the adminis¬ 
trative side it does not touch sxich questions as seed distribution, although 
it advisee on the policy to be followed, and it has omitted from its research 
programme many problems which, iliough they have a very definite 
bearing on cotton growing, are primarily questions of general agriculture. 

9. Broadly speaking, the Central Cotton Committee is a central body 
charged with the promotion of all measures which will tend to further 
the iniprovenient ol the cotton growing industry in India. Its representa¬ 
tive character specially qualifies it to advise Central and Provincial 
Governments in all matters coric(»riiing thc^ industry and it affords a 
common ground on which all sections of the cotton industry—^purchasers, 
traders, manufacturers, cotton grower* and agricultural experts—can meet, 
discuss their difficulties and take joint action to promote the welfare of 
cotton-growing. The Committee’s various activities are closely inter¬ 
dependent, since the successful introduction ola a superior cotton into 
cultivation depends on a suitable market organisation being forthcoming 
and the latter in turn may depeinl on the checking of malpractices. 
Experience has shown that when the improvement of a staple crop, which 
IS largely used by a Uiading liulian industry and which is also an important 
export (‘rop, is being attempted there is every advantage in asstjciating 
representatives of the commercial community with discussions on such 
work. By such association agricultural investigators may be enabled 
to avoid unprofitable hues whilst the tHimmereial community, on the 
other hand, through a better understaiKling of the objects which the 
Agricultural Departments have in view' can often render assistance w'hich 
otherwise would not be forthcoming. It may ho said that the sikh-css 
which has been achieved by the Cenlral Cotton C’ommitte has been <lue 
to a su8taine<l effort in which the commercial comniunitv, the growers 
and the Agricultural Departmeuis have all taken part. The po.sition of 
an advisory Committee is occasionally an invidious cue, and there is little 
doubt that the fiwt that the Central C’ottoii Committee is itself engaged 
on constructive w'ork has been partly respoiisilde for the freiHlom W'itli 
W'hich the various Governments have consulted it on matters of cotton 
policy and for the reception given to the (Committee's recommendations 
in those instances where it has taken the initiativ(»>. 

10. Technological Research has been provided for uii<ler the direct 
control of the Committee and the Technologh'al Laboratory is situated 
in Bombay. Agricultural Research is provided for through the medium 
of research grants. The Institute of Plant Indu.stry, Indore, is practically 
a central research institute for cotton problem.s, and iiiKlced depends 
mainly on the Committee’s grants. The research grante to provincial 
Departments of Agriculture are given for sjiecific investigations; these 
are referred to in detail in a later section. 

11. One further point in connection with the Committee’s organisation 
should be mentioned. Provincial Cotton Committees have been established 
in all the cotton growing Provinces except Bombay. With these the 
Central CJotton Committee maintains close relations and looks to them for 
information on local conditions and for local support in dealing with 
measures of importance. In some instances Provincial Committees advise 
111 regard to the programme of cotton work carried out by the Provincial 
Agricultural Departments and also on proposals for research* schemes to 
be financed by the Central Cotton Committee. They have also rendered 
important assistance in conmvstion with the provincial rules under the 
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Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, the local application of the 
Cotton Transport Act and the improvement of cotton marketing. In the 
Bombay Presidency, although no Provincial Cotton Committee exists, its 
place has been taken to a certain extent by Divisional Cotton Committees 
in each^ of the major cotton-growing tracts. In Madras, in addition to a 
Provincial Cotton Committee, local Cotton Committees Jbave been established 
for each of the principal cotton-growing tracts, 

12. "Work done and in progress .—Turning now to the work which the 
Central Cottcm Committee has already done, it has to its credit two 
important legislative measures, viz., the Cotton Transport Act and the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, both designed to stop mal¬ 
practices which are known to cause loss to the cotton-growor and to the 
country generally. (See Appendix 1.) The necessity for legislation of 
this nature was pointed ciit by the Indian Cotton Committee which indeed 
recommended still more drastic action. But since the latter Oommittee’s 
recommendations were made the whole political organisation of the country 
has so changed that the original proposals would have been impossible of 
application. The fact that loth these'measures were passed by the Central 
Legislature almost without opposition and with no important amendment, 
is in itself a clear indication of the value of the thorough examination of 
sucli problems by a really representative central body. 

13. The Cotton Transport Act is now in force in five sections of the 
Bombay J’rcsidency and in three distinct cotton tracts in Madras and its 
value in checking wholesale adulteration has been fully established. Indian 
spinners have stated inovSt definitely that the cottons of these areas have 
been greatly improvc*d, whilst trade records of prices agree with the 
results ol local enquiries in showing that the cotton-grower has obtained 
an enhanced price for his produce. It is also particularly satisfactory to 
record that two Indian States (Baroda and Rajpipla) have passed similar 
legislation and are fully satisfied that it has been lieneficial. The Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing b^ictories Act is in its first year, but there is little 
doubt that it wdll prove of groat value, whilst the many cotton-growing 
Indian States, almost without exception, have either taken similar action 
already or have promised to do so. 

14. In regard to the improvement of <‘ottoii marketing the Committee 
has recommended for general adoption a system of regulated open markets 
controlled by Market Committees on which growers would be represented. 
The establishment of such markets requires provincial legislation and it 
is undeistood that two Ijocal Governments have such legislation under 
consideration at the present moment. The Committee has also main¬ 
tained close touch with the Fast India Cotton Association which now 
controls (?otton trading in Bombay, and in several matters has been able 
to secure their assistance and support. The Association, for example, on 
the recommendation of the Committee, hove modified their bye-laws to 
provide a wider scale of on allowance for cottons tendered against 
future isontracts—the object being to encourage the delivery at every stage 
of cleaner cotton. It is believed that the effect of this change is gradually 
filtering down through the ginner and middleman to the grower, thus 
providing the latter with an incentive to the cleaner picking of cotton. 
The Committee has also secured some alteration in the standards against 
which different cottons are tendered in order to assist those tracts where 
improved cottons have now been established on a commercial scale. Other 
instances might be mentioned. Special attention has also been devoted to 
the establishment of a wider market for improve^ types of Indian cottons. 
The resuhs of spinning tests on such cottons conducted at the Technological 
Laboratory have been published. Similarjiests in England which have been 
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conducted by the Oldham Master Cotton Spinners’ Association at our 
request, have provided a very clear demonstration of the extent to which 
certain Indian cottons are capable of replacing American cotton for par¬ 
ticular purposes, and incidentally have also brought to light certain faults 
which require further lattention. Type bales of those cottons which the 
Agricultural Departiqents have now established on a commercial scale have 
recently been supplied to several Cotton Exchanges in order that merchants 
and spinners alike may have access to lepresentative samples of such cottons 
which, for various reasons, are rarely sold under varietal descriptions, 

15. The Committee has also been able to effect considerable improvement 
in Indian cotton statistics. It now issues proper monthly returns of the 
cotton consumed in Indian mills and, through the medium of the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, has succeeded in obtaining weekly 
returns of the cotton baled in cotton-pressing factories throughout British 
India. As the principal cotton-growing Provinces have also been able to 
arrange for voluntary returns of the un-baled cotton received in spinning 
mills, proper statistics of tlie commercial crop of Indian cotton are now 
available for the first time. The Government of Indi%have recently accepted 
the recommendation of the Committee that the rail-borne trade returns for 
cotton should be re-established, thus affording a very important and valuable 
check on cotton production in various tracts, the regular utilisation of which 
should lead to important improvements in the accuracy of the periodical 
forecasts of cotton production. 

16. Much has also been done in an informal way in the collection and 
supply of information (see Appendix 11), the most important item per¬ 
haps being the issue oi a statistical bulletin on the ‘‘ Demand for v'arious 
types of Indian cotton ”, This publication was made possible by the c!o- 
operatioii of the various cotton exporters and mill-owners who supplied from 
their own record^’ details not usually included in official returns. It is 
believed that the information so obtained should be of very real value to 
the various agricultural departments in framing their future policies of 
cotton work. 

17. Amongst other miscellaneous activitms the Committee has inaugurated 
measures to prevent tho introduction of the Mexican boll weevil into India. 
The necessary preliminary investigations were carried out in the Com¬ 
mittee’s own laboratory and with the aid of the trade members of the Com¬ 
mittee, a complete scheme for the fumigation of American cotton on a 
commercial scale was worked out, which has been accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and was put into force last December. American cotton is 
now imported at Bombay only, and there only after fumigation wdth hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas. 

18. Decently tho Committee has commenced a tentative enquiry into the 
finance of the cotton crop up-country, the ultimate object of whictf is to 
ascertain to what extent the grower is adequately financed—more particu¬ 
larly from the time when the crop is ready until it is finally marketed. 
After preliminary information had been obtained through the medium of a 
general questionnaire, local investigations in the villages and markets of 
four distinct tracts were started, and probably three more will be undertaken 
at an early date. These investigations are being carried out by full-time 
investigators selected by the local Directors of Agriculture and paid for by 
the Committee. The Committee has undertaken this enquiry in connection 
with Its efforts to ^ promote improvement of cotton marketing in primary 
markets. The results of the local investigations will at least supjfly a solid 
foundation of fact for the discu|^ion of a difficnlt subject on which very 
diverse opinions are at present held. 
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* Coi TON Bessaboh. 

* 19. Technological lteisearch,—Th^ improvement in the quality of Indian 
cotton is of the greatest importance^ both to the grower and the Indian mill 
industry. At present production is imbalanced and the large exportable 
surplus ol Indian cotton (some three to four million bales) is mainly made 
up of varieties of very short staple. Of recent years there has been con¬ 
siderable improvement in this respect, as will be seen from the table given 
in Appendix III. The Indian production of medium-stapled cottons is 
but little in excess of the average requirements of Indian mills. The short- 
staple Indian (‘ottons are so far below the general standard of the world’s 
markets that the outlet for them is limited, 

20. In all work for the improvement of the quality of an agricultural 
product suitable methods of Usting quality are of great importance and 
frequently present consideiUble difhculty; this is especially true in the case 
of cotton. Trade valuations of new cottons, even if made by the most 
experienced graders, are frequently misleading, and expert graders them¬ 
selves recognist* this fact. The only satisfactory way of testing a new cotton 
is to spin it. Unfortunately, a practical test on a mill scale requires a larger 
quantity of cotton than is usually obtainable when a new cotton is in the 
experimental stage. Moreover, such tests disarrange the routine of the mill 
to a <‘oiisiderable extent and eventually provide less information than is 
desired. These considerations led the Committee to provide a complete 
miniature cotton mill for the carrying out of spinning tests. Such work 
also has a \ery dircfc t l>earing on the marketing of new varieties of cotton, 
and the data which are being accumulated will have a considerable bearing 
eventually on the whole question of cotton marketing in general. 

21. The Technological Ijxhoraiory ,—^The capital cost of the Technological 
Laboratory, including buildings, land, machinery and equipment was 
llis.4,87,000. Tilt* cost of maintenance is at present about Rs,1,80,000 per 
annum; it is estimated that this will rise to Rs.1,60,000. The laboratory 
is provided with a complete spinning plant, a testing room fully equipped 
for the examination of yarns and a Research Laboratory for the study of 
the cotton fibie. Spinning tests for Agricultural Departments are under¬ 
taken on cottons wliich are under experiment or which it is intended to 
introduce into cultivation. It has now been definitely proved that accurate 
spinning tests can be conducted on five-pound .samples. Hence the cotton 
breeder can obtain such tests as soon as he is in a position to supply the 
twelve pounds of cotton necessary for duplicate spinning tests and for sub¬ 
sidiary work on the fibre. In other words, a spinning test can be made as 
soon as the plant breeder’s work has reached the stage when he can say 
that the new strain is promising from an agricultural standpoint and indeed 
before complete tests for agricultural yield have been carried out. In this 
way cottons which arc unsatisfactory from a trade standpoint can be 
eliminated with the minimum of delay, and only those strains which show 
real promise need be carried on to a large scale. From the opening of the 
laboratory until the end of March, 1926, 76 cottons have been so tested. In 
addition, more extensive tests have been carried out on a series of sixteen 
standard Indian cottons, mainly improved cottons which are already under 
cultivation on a commercial scale. Originally undertaken to provide 
standards of reference, the tests on these standard ” cottons have proved 
to be of considerable interest to the cotton trade and of real value in con¬ 
nection wdtli the marketing of new varieties. They are now providing the 
basis for a further piece of research on the variation in quality of certain 
definite types in different seasons and in different environments. 

22. Research work on the measurable character^ of the cotton fibre has 
also been started with the object of determining which of these characters 
are of importance in deciding relativ^e sinning value, and here again the 
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Spinning test forms the basis of the work, lleeent research in India and 
other countries has led to a considerable addition to our knowledge of the 
plant characters which determine the agricultural yield of cotton and, 
though much remains to bo done, fair progross has been made in the study 
of the inheritance of tsuch characters. But practically no information has 
been obtained as to fibre characters which determine spinning value and, 
as it is practically impossible to study the inheritance of a complex of 
several characters, the cotton botanist is considerably handicapped. Hence 
work on the measurable characters of the cotton fibre forms an integral part 
ol‘ the Committoe’s research programme. Such work involves the designing 
of laboratory methods and apparatus for the measurement of the various 
fibre characters. Once the significance of a character has been established 
these methods can be utilised by the cotton botanist, and the measurement 
of certain fibre characters should eventually became part of th© routine of 
the cotton breeder’s laboratory. Hence the devising of apparatus and 
methods suitable for use in cotton botanists’ laboratories is receiving atten¬ 
tion from the outset. It will be seen that the Committee’s Technological 
Laboratory approaches the problem entirely from the cotton-growing stand¬ 
point, differing in this respect from similar institutions in other countries. 
The applicaf.ion of our knowledge of the cotton fibre to the improvement of 
spinning processes is an aspect of cotton Icclinology that the Committee, so 
far at any rat€^, has not attempted to touch. 

A GHIOULTT' ilAn ReSEAH CH. 

23. The Indore Jnstituie of Plant Industry. —This Institute is financed 
partly by the Central Cotton Committee (which has undertaken to provide 
Rs.1,00,000 per annum, which is approximately four-fitths of tlio rtH'urring 
expenditure in addition to an initial grant of Its.2 lakhs for oquipnient) and 
partly by the following States in Central India — 

Indore, Datia, Dhar, Dewas (Senior), Rutlani, Jaora, Sitamau and 
Narsingarh. 

Situated as it is in one of the largest homogeneous tjotton tracts in the whole 
of India, the Institute offers an unusual opportunity for the study of a 
number of problems connected wdth cotton cultivation and promises 
eventually to place our knowledge of the botany and physiology of Indian 
cottons on a far more satisfactory basis. The Institute is managed by a 
Board of seven Governors; the President (the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India) is appointed by the Government of India, three Governors 
are appointed by the Central Cotton Committee and three by the contri¬ 
buting States, 

The Indore State have granted a long lease of the land required for the 
Institute farm and buildings at a nominal rental, and have in many other 
ways made valuable contributions, both direct and indirect, which have 
helped to reduce the initial cost; Mr. Howard was appointed Director of 
the Institute at the end of 1924, the buildings have been completed, the land 
Laid out and experimental work on (jotton was started in June, 1925. fk>tton 
forms the major part of the work of the Institute, though other crops of the 
tract a^e dealt with to a minor extent. The Director of the Institute acts as 
Agricultural Adviser to the wntributing Central India States. 

24. The following preliminary programme of work has been adopted: — 

Programme of cotton work at the Institute* 

(a) Botanical Survey. —Up to the present, little or no attempt has been 
made in India to isolate, classify and study the unit species which form the 
framework of the various'species and varieties of cotton found on the black 
soils. It is true that the Indian cottons have been classified and surveyed 
from the point of view of systematic botany, but this is entirely inadequate 
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‘for modern work, as by this method cottons of very different agricultural 
Value are not distinguished. The work needs to be carried much further, 
and nothing short of the isolation and study of the unit species will meet the 
case. This work has a direct practical bearing. It wjll, in all probability, 
lead to the isolation of useful types for distribution. It will also provide 
material for the plant breeder and for critical work on •the physiology and 
agronomy of cotton. 

(h) Plant Breeding ,—^Two main practical problems will be taken up at 
once: — * 

(1) The creation, establishment and maintenance of an island of long 
staple cotton on the Malwa plateau. The types isolated will bo available 
for other areas in India, and the crop will enable a grade of improved 
cotton to be established Jor the mills and for the shippers; 

(2) the improvement of the fibre of the hardy roseu7n type which is, in 
all other respects admirably suited for the low-lying areas of Central 
India. 

In the solution of these questions the inheritance of characters will have 
to be studied. The results will apply not only locally but will also be of 
general interest. 

(c) The Physiology of the Cotton Crop ,—In order to increase production 
something more than improved varieties is needed. The new varieties must 
be provided with suitable conditions for growth. To discover these the 
physiology of the cotton plant must be studied and the factors which now 
limit production must be determined. Tliis involves the study of root 
development, the relations of the root system to the soil type, and the 
iuflneiice of factors such as soil moisture, soil aeration and drainage, soil 
texture and soil lemperature on growth. Included in these studies is the 
discovery of factors which produce the shedding of buds, flowers and bolls. 
During the (X)urse of these physiological studies the general nutrition of the 
ixitton plant will be considered, and how far the yield can be improved by 
manuring and other method.s of soil treatment. 

(d) The Influence of Environmental Factors on the Lint Characters ,— 
Modern industries demand a uniform product. Once this is obtained the 
purchase of raw material as well as the details of manufacture are simplified. 
In the case of cotton, any tract which can produce uniform lint will rapidly 
establish its reputation in the trade. It is well known, however, that tho 
cotton fibre altc^rs in character according to the soil on which it grows and 
to some extent according to tho season. Further work is desirable on this 
matter with the object of discov ering what factors bring about these changes, 
which varieties are most easily affected and whether any practical remedies 
exist for improving the uniformity of the fibre of the same cotton. This 
portion of the work is of direct bearing on the question of the maintenance 
of grades of cotton for the highest class of spinning in this country. 

(c) It is also hoped to start work on cotton cytology shortly. 

(/) From July, 1926, the Institute will be freely used for the training of 
A^earcli Students; two of the OommitteeV Senior Students (who have 
already spent nearly three years at other experimental stations) and two 
junior research students have now been posted there, 

Hesbarch Grants to Provincial Departmbnts or Agrioultitre. 

25, The Central Cotton Committee is at present financing twelve research 
projects in, various Provinces. It was decided at a very early stage that by 
means of such research grants full advantage would be taken of existing 
staff, land, equipment and buildings, and»it was represented to the Com- 
mittee that the various Departments of Agriculture, with the aid of such 
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grants, could undertake work on specific problems of general importance 
which lay somewhat outside their own sphere and which they were unable 
to undertake with their existing resources. A list of these grants is given 
below, and a summaiy of the position of the various investigations will be 
found in Appendix^ IV: — 

List of Research Grants made by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
^ to Provincial Dhpartments of AoRictJLTTniE. 

Bombay Presidency {Proper), —Total recurring grant of Rs.6o,000 per 
annum for five years for the following investigations; — 

I. The physiology of the cotton plant in Gujerat, with special refer- 
en<'e to the loss of crop caused by the sheddjng of buds, flowers and bolls 
(at Surat). 

IT, (a) The cotton wilt disease (at Dharwar). 

(b) The improvement of the Upland (Dharwar-American) type of 
cotton by hybridisation (at Dharwar). 

r 

III. The spotted boll worms (Elarias 8pp.), with particular reference 
to possible control measures (at Surat). 

Sind, —Grant Rs.20,000 per annum for five yDai’s (now starting) for the 
provision of a Physiological Botanist and staff for a study of the physiology 
of the cotton plant under new canal colony conditions at the new Agricultural 
Research Station at Sakrand (Sukkur Barrage Canals). 

Madras ,—^(a) Herhaceum Colton Scheme, —Grant Ils.12,000 per annum 
for five years lor a botanical investigation of the Herbaceum constituent of 
the Northerns and Westerns cottons. 

(b) Pempheres and Physiological Besearch Scheme, —Grant Rs.55,000 per 
annum for five years to provide for a Botanist and Biochemist with botanical, 
chemical and entomological assistants and the nec^essarj^ spec’ial equipment 
for two investigations, viz. (1) the relative susceptibility and immunity of 
various strains of cotton to the cotton stem weeidl and (2) in bud. flower and 
boll shedding. 

United Provinces, 

Pinh Boll Worm Investigation, — Rs. 

Non-recurring grant (for apparatus and special 

equipment) . 34,000 

Recjurring grant . 14,000 per annum. 

The grant has been given to provide part of the cost of a very thorough 
investigation directed by the Government Entomologist, United Provinces, 
of the life history, incidence and control of the pink boll worm (Platyedra 
Gossypiella) under Northern India conditions. 

« 

Central Provinces, 

Grant originaily Rs.23,000 per annum for five years, since raised to 
Rs.32,000, Rs.33,0b0 and R8.34,000 for 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29. 

(a) Plant breeding work for the improvement of the Central Provinces 
and Berar cottons in regard to staple. 

(b) An investigation of cotton wilt in the (X>mras tract. 

Punjab, 

(a) Botanical, —Non-ri6ft5urring grant Rs.29,3()0. Recurring Rs,45,0(X) per 
annum for five years to provide for a Cotton Botanist end staff and equip¬ 
ment for work on cotton genetioT and physiology, with special reference le* 
canal colony conditions. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
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(6) Punjab Entomological Besearck Schenue* <<Started this year.) 

Non-recurring grant R8.6,000. 

Becurring grant Bs. 17,000 per annum for five years for the provision 
of a special Bntomologiat, staff and equipmentifor an investigation of 
the pink boll worm (F. Qossypiella) under canal colony conditions, 

Burma, 

Non-recurring grant of Bs.S^OOO for apparatus for the testing of oot^n 

fibres. 

The principle adopted is that in aU cases the Committee’s grants must be 
devoted to new work of more than local importance, that the Committee 
will not in any way compete with Agricultural Departments and that the 
Committee’s grants must ifi no case be made use of to enable a Ix)cal Govern¬ 
ment to reduce its own provision for cotton research; it will be seen that 
these conditions have been adhered to. A Standing Kosearoh Sub-Committee • 
considers progress reports on all research sohemee annually and reports on 
them to the full Committee. 

26. The Cotton Ce&s has enabled 70 more workers (20 posts not yet filled) 
to devote their time to cotton research. The general policy which has been 
followed in all aided schemes has been to make it a condition of the grant 
that the Local Government create the necessary temporary posts and appoint 
the staff. In many cases selected officers and assistants in the Department 
of Agriculture have been placed on special duty; in other cases special 
appointments have been made on short-term contracts. The staff at the 
Technological Laboratory are all employed by the Committee direct on agree¬ 
ment. The appointments are non-pensionable, but a provident fund (to 
which the Committee contributes 100 per cent, of tlie subscriber’s contribu¬ 
tions) has been provided. 


Besbauch Studentships. 

27. The greatest difficulty of all is the paucity of qualified research workers, 
and from the commencement the Committee decided that it was necessary 
that it should take steps to remedy this defect. Six research studentships 
are awarded annually to distinguished graduates of Indian Universities to 
enable them to carry out cxitton research under the guidance of experienced 
research officers. The scholarshipfi ordinarily are tenable for two years, but 
have been extended to three in certain cases; up to the present twenty-five 
have been awarded. Five scholars have secured appointments on cotton 
research work, either in oonneciion with the Committee’s grants or in Pro¬ 
vincial Departments of Agriculture; two have been awarded senior research 
studentships for further work; one has secured a Government scholarship 
for study at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture; two resigned; one 
on ^mpletion of bis term has accepted a teaching post, and 14 are still 
holding junior research scholarships. 

28. In February, 1925, the Committee completed a further examination 
of the present position of cotton research in India, and issued a report 
indicating what further work appeared to be most necessary and which items 
could suitably be undertaken by t^e Committee. {See : ** The Present 
Position of Cotton Besearoh in India,” published by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee—19S5.) Attention is invited to the Committee’s statement 
of cotton problems requiring investigation. The extent to which the Com¬ 
mittee can undertake the investigations indicatq^ will depend partly on the 
progress made by Provincial Departments of Agriculture with their own 
programmes of cotton development ani^artly on the funds available. The 
Committee’s present programme of expenditure is slightly in excess of the 
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annual iiu’oino now expeottnl from the cotton cess, but additional work can 
be financed for a limited period and to a limited extent from accumulated 
balances. Unless the cotton cess is eventually raised to its original figure, 
or additional funds from other sourc>es provided, the time will Come when 
the Ck)minitte€ will have to reduce its commitments. In the opinion »of the 
CJommittee this questim can bo postponed until the research schemes have 
been in progress for a sufficient time to pro<luc 0 tangible results. Similarly 
the extent to w^hich the Committee’s Research Students will continue to 
secure suitable employment will depend partly on the demand for trained 
men from Provincial Departments of Agriculture and partly on the Com¬ 
mittee’s own resources. At present work is not in any way hampered by 
want of funds, though considerable caution has to be obscrvtKi in regard to 
new commitments, 

QrisHTiON 11 .—Crops.— (c) In recent years the Indian production of cotton 
of medium staple (as distinct from short staple) has increased by about 
< a million bales and the efforts of the Agricultural Departments have added 
some half a million bales of cotton of approximately 1 inch in staple to the 
Indian cotton crop. The most imjmrtant of these new cottons in point of 
quantity are the following;— 

f Proflnciioih in 1925-26. 


Bales. 

Punjab-American including 8ind American .. H30,000 

Cambodia . 164,000 

(Surat 1027 . . oO.OOOfa) 

Dharwaa* 1 (Impror<^d Kunipta) . 25,000(a) 

Gadag 1 (Improved Dharwar American) . 20,000(a) 

Improved Northerns—Nandyal 14. 3,000 

Improved Westerns—Hagari 25 . 25,000 

Company type of Karunganni . 33,5(K^ 


(a) plus a further unknown quantity from uncontrolled seed. 

In regard to Karunganni it should be added that the figures refer to the 
quantity known to he produced from seed of the Company ” type. As 
a matter of fact about half the Tinnevelly area is reporte<l to be under the 
general Karunganni type of a low'or degree of purity, the total pro<luction 
of Karunganni cotton amounts to some 60,{K)0 hales. 

The Committee at various times has received a good deal of detailed in¬ 
formation on the spread of these improved cottons and on the additional 
profit which they have brought to the grow'cr. In both 1924-25 and 1925-26, 
Pun jab-American cotton gave a slightly higher average yield per acre than 
Punjab Ueshi (the Sind-Punjab type of Bengals) and fetched s^ime Rs. 50 per 
bale more on the average--cxmsiderably higher prices lieing paid for the best 
qualities. 

The introduction of CambcKiia cotton into part of Madras as an irrigated 
crop led to a new standard of cultivation, the yields obtained being the 
highest in India. The East India Cotton Association’s statement of di^er- 
ences between standards for the 2 yeans 1924-25 and 1925-26 places Cambodia 
cotton at Rs.35 per bale above ** Westerns ” but the prices obtained for 
good lots were very much higher than this and the best irrigated Cambodia 
cotton commands considerably higher prices than Punjab-American. 

Surat cotton again was quoted at some Rs.SO per bale over Broach; 
the farm variety (Surat 1027) obtained premiums of Rs,6 to 18 per bale over 
ordinary Surat. 

A well known member of the Bombay cotton trade, who has a long and 
detailed experience with the iSurat District, estimated in 1928 that the 
introduction of the Surat 1027 variety had brought an additional sum of 
Rs.30 lakhs per annum to the ootto%growers of South Gujarat. 
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The figures for auction sales of kapas by Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies 
show that, for the beet qualities of kapas of the Gadag No. 1 and Dharwar 
No. 1 varieties, premiums of 26 per cent, and 10 per cent, were obtained. 

The Madras Agricultural Department reported thaf in 1925-26 growers 
of the Nabdyal 14 and Hagari 25 varieties obtained premiums of Bs.ll and 
Rs.20 per bale respectively. * 

Further instances could be quoted, but this seems unnecessary; doubtless 
various Agricultural Departments will place before the Commission details! 
statements of the work which has been done. But the Committee wish* 
definitely to state that the introduction of superior varieties of cotton has 
lieon accomplished successfully on so large a scale that the character of the 
Indian Cotton crop has been materially altered for the bettor and, further, 
that it is also clear that the growers have benefited materially from these 
changes. ** 

In the above wo have only referred to instances where cottons of superior 
staple have been introduced into general cultivation. There are several 
other instances where, although no knprovement in staple has been effected, 
selcKited strains of shortitetaple cottons, giving a higher yield per acre and 
a higher percentage of cx)tton to seed, have be^m established on a large scale 
with a certain amount of benefit to cotton growers. The administration 
rcjiports of the various Departments of Agriculture indicate that such 
varieties are now being growm on about 792,000 acres. 

Question 13 (i) Chop Protection. — Exiernah —Two instances illustrating 
the necessity of constant vigilance to prevent the intri^luction of strange 
insect-pests have come to the notice of the Central Cotton Committee. On 
our recommendation the Government of India in 1925 issued a notification 
under the Destructive Insects and Pe.sts Act requiring all American cotton 
to be funngaie<l as a condition of entry into British India; imports are re¬ 
stricted for the present, to the port of Bombay. The technical and com¬ 
mercial details of the fumigation scheme were worked out by the Committee. 
The object of this lirecaution is to prevent the Mexican boll weevil from 
being introduc<^d into India in baled cotton which is imported in relatively 
sniali quantities for the use of Indian mills. 

2. The imjiortation of uuginnfHi cotton is totally prohibiitxl at all ports 
in British India. Ootton-seed can only be imported if disinfected with 
carbon bisulphide. The object of this precaution is to x>'*'«veut the intro¬ 
duction of strange cotton pe«t.s with imported seed. Importations of sewl 
are very rarely necessary as the Indian supply is ample, but occasional 
imports of East African cotton seed have occurred at ports in the Kathiawar 
States. The Indian Central Cotton Committee ha.s under consideration at 
present the question of improved arrangements for these ports since there 
appears to be a definite risk that the Sudan boll-worm (the African red 
boll-worm (l)i 2 )aTopsis Castanea) might be imported into India from East 
Africa-#-at present it is not known in the country. It appears to us that 
wdien the Destructive Insects and Pests Act was passed the importance 
of securing the fullest co-operation of the maritime Indian States was not 
fully realised. If this is not seemred internal measures against infection 
may become nec‘eaeary in the future. 

(n) Crop Peotection. — Internal. — T^o instances have ooine to the notice 
of the Committee: — 

(a) In Madras the Madras Pest Act lias been of considerable value 
in reducing the damage to the Cambodia cotton crop by the pink boll- 
ivorm. In that Province little progress could Jiave been made without 
an Act requiring old cotton to be removed before a certain date as the 
carry-over from season to season doesj^iot depend on long cycle larvae, 
as in Egypt and Northern India, and hence a definite close season 
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between one crop and the next is essential. The Act has not been fid 
successful as it might have been, largely because the rules have been 
relaxed and too short a close season allowed. 

(b) Probably tjie tract in which most damage is caused by the pink 
boll-worm is the United Provinces and the adjoining portion of the 
Punjab. In tKe United Provinces, at a moderate estimate, the loss 
in yield and quality together amounts to 26 per cent, of the total value 
of the crop. Investigations at Oawnpore, financed in part by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, have indicated that control of the 
pest can be secured by the disinfection of all the seed in a given area by 
heat treatment. The work is still in progress but the indications are 
that, provided that only treated seed is sown and that re-infection from 
stored seed or stored kapa^ is avoided, (by timely ginning and the treat¬ 
ment of all seed residues) other methods ef re-infection are relatively 
unimportant. Should these results be confirmed the treatment by heat 
of all seed at ginning factories would enable this pest to be practically 
eliminated. 

Question 17.— Agktcultujial Industbies. — (d) Cot4on Ginning, — The hand- 
ginning of cotton has practically disappear^, and it would be useless to 
try to revive it as the prices paid for hand-ginned cotton are much lower 
than for machine-ginned. 

Small ginning factories for zamindars hare been suggested and a c'crtain 
number exist. They are useful in connection with seed supply, but a certain 
amounib of caution is necessary in encouraging the establishment of such 
factories. As is stated in answer to another question, small ginning 
factories almost invariably are inefficient and turn out indifferent cotton. 
India is well equipped with ginning factories, in fact, many of the older 
ootton-grow'ing areas have too many, and many of them lie idle except in 
years of unusually large crops. On the other hand, some areas have too few' 
ginning factories, with the result that kapas travels long distances and 
ginning and pressing rates are unduly high. One indirect result of the 
Cotton Transport Act has been to encourage the erection of new ginning 
factories in areas previously under-providl'd with ginning factories. 

Action by Government is rarely necessary in this matter, but in new or 
rapidly developing cotton tracts the policy of the Punjab Government of 
giving leases of land for the erection of ginning factories at suitable centres 
and under certain conditions has much to recommend it. 

Utilisation of cotton-saed .—The average Indian production of cotton-seed 
is some two million tons annually, the average export for the last five years 
being 156,0(10 tons per annum. The quantity required annually for sowing 
is of the order of 200,000 tons, the remainder being used for cattle food. 
The quantity crushed at present is relatively small, the bulk of the seed 
being fed nnerushed. There are several instances of action by Government 
to encourage the crushing of cotton-seed, and so far the difficulty hits been 
to dispose of the cake; such factories as do exist appear to have had little 
difficulty in disposing of their cotton-seed oil, but have had to export their 
cake. Further, the general experience appears to be that there are other 
seeds which are more profitable to the oil-mill than cotton-seed. 

M^ith one or two exceptions, factories crushing cotton-eeed in India have 
made undecorticated cake and this is less popular with cultivators ihan^ 
for example, village-mode rape-cake. Decorticated cotton-seed cake, on the 
other hand, is relatively expensive. The feeding of the uncrushed cotton-seed 
to cattle is extremely wasteful, and it would appear to he worth while 
carrying out experiments to design better methods of handling Indian 
cotton-seed. If, for example, the fuzz hairs could be removed by special 
machinery (either by machines of^^tlie Segundo type or by specially designed 
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Imier gins) a more suitable undecorticated cake would be obtained and the 
short fibre, which has a commercial value, would be recovered. 

It may be added that if the bulk of the surplus cotton-seed oould bo 
crashed as it leaves the ginnery the control of such insect pests as the pink 
bolbworm would be considerably facilitated. Furth^, some cotton-growing 
tracts &nd it necessary to import cotton-seed from other areas for cattle 
food, and in order to maintain the purity of the seeli supply, it has been 
found necessary to regulate such imports by means of the Cotton Transport 
Act; the importation of cotton-seed cake would be preferable in every way. 

Question 20.—Marketing. — (a) Existing facilities for^^the marketing •of 
cotton by the grower are far from satisfactory, and there is comparatively 
little prepress to record since the Indian Cotton Committee reported on this 
matter in 1918. On the other hand, there has been very substantial 
improvement in the wholi^ale marketing of cotton in Bombay. The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee have constantly urged the establishment of open 
cotton markets, controlled by market committees on which growrers are well 
represented, as the only means of securing to the cultivator a square deal, 
and an enabling Bill with this object in view is to be introduced at the next 
session of the Bomba.f Legislative Council. 

Tho need for properly-regulated cotton markets has been emphasised in the 
course of the Committee's recent investigations into the finance of the cotton 
crop in Khandesh and Berar. In these areas at least, it appears that, 
though indebtedness is fairly heavy, the cultivator is not greatly hampered 
by it in the disposal of his produce. In very few instanees had loans been 
taken from the persons to whom the cotton was sold and the cultivator 
seemed to suffer most from lack of suitable market facilities. 

In Berar organised cotton markets exist which are controlled by market 
committees. Details of the disposal of the kapus of 640 cultivators were 
recorded and 46‘1 per cent, of their hdpo^ W’as sold by the growers in these 
open markets, 36*-6 per cent, being sold in the villages* mainly to travelling 
buyers. There is little doubt that cotton growers use these markets and 
find them of benefit. Even where cultivators sell their produce in the 
villages the markets have a considerable influence on tlie prices realised and 
cultivators have a much better idea of prevailing market rates. 

Numerous complaints about the management of the market were recorded 
the principal being:— ^ 

(1) Cotton (kapas) is rarely sold by open bid, but usually by secret 
bids. 

(2) The official market rate which is posted up when the market opens 
is rarely paid. 

(3) The rate shown on the gate-pass (which accompanies the cart 
when it leaves the market) is the official rate of the day and not the 
actual rate settled. 

(4) Weighing takes place in the ginning factories—^which are not part 
of the market—and numerous abuses take place of which the principal 
lare: — 

(a) After unloading and weighment has commenced disputes about 
quality arise and the grower has to accept from the buyer a lower 
rate than he bargained for; if he refused he would have to take his 
cart home, 

(b) Various unfair deductions are made from the weights. 

(5) A number of cesses are levied in the market, which are not allowed 
by the market rules. 

(6) The brokers through whom the cultivators sell do not represent the 

seller nor do they watch his interests, but also act for the buyers and 
serye the latter^s interest, • 

17*4 per cent, unsold at the clq§s of the investigation (March). 
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BroaJly it may be said that the fault lies in the administration of the 
rules of the market rather than in the rules and that no substantial improve¬ 
ment can be looked for until growers 'have an effective voice on the market 
committees. In one important respect the rules under the Berar Cotton and 
Grain Markets Law m defective. The ‘‘market proper’^ is'defined (in 
Rule 46) as “ includin| all land, the property of the Government or of the 
Municipality, within a radius of 600 yards from the centre of the market 
yard.*’ It is only in the market yard and market proper that the market 
committees can enforce the rules of the market. Hence it is essential that 
the compounds of all ginning factories serveti by the market should be 
iiysluded in the market proper. 

Cotton marketing in Khandesh. —^General conditions in this part of the 
Bombay Presidency closely resemble those in Berar which it adjoins, but 
there is this important difference that while there are recognised cotton 
market centres the markets are entirely unregulal^. It was found that out 
of 860 cultivators 120 (14 per cent.) had sold their kapas in the larger 
markets, the proportion being higher (29 per cent.) in West Khandesh than 
in East Khandesh. At Dhulia market 60 per cent, and at Amalner 27 per 
cent, of the carts recoixied on certain days were brought in by cultivators. 
The commonest method of sale was to a visiting trader in the village. The 
enquiry showed that better rates and better weighments are obtained in the 
markets. The replies of individual cultivators showed that properly regu¬ 
lated open markets wdth open bidding would be appreciated. A number of 
cultivators stated that they do not use the markets because of the disputes 
that occur about the rates after weighment has started and because of 
arbitrary deductions from the weights. 

Northern Gujerat, —A third enquiry was carried out in part of the 
Dholleras cotton area where the Wagad (closed boll variety) is produced. 
Here the relations between the growers and the village moneylenders are 
more in keeping with the old tradition for, generally speaking, the grower 
was found to keep a running account with the village .sou^car and to sell his 
produce either to or through him. Rccoi’ded borrowings were heavier, but 
interest rates rather lower than in the other two areas. Co-operative 
societies had not provided much of the finance needed by cotton growers. 
On the marketing side the enquiry was not completed, but it is of interest 
to record that of 774 cultivators 28*2 per cent, had borrowed no money and 
48'3 per cent, had sold their kapas (or bolls) in the larger markets. Here 
also properly regulated open markets would help the grower materially. 

In none of the markets investigated was any warehouse accommodation 
available and tihis as much as anything forces growers to submit to unfair 
deductions or to sell at unfavourable rates. 

We would refer also to another system of cotton marketing prevailing 
in the Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency which has come to our 
notice in the course of our work, but regarding which we have carried out 
no local investigations. In such markets as Hubli a cultivator can d^osit 
his kapas with a dalal (broker) for sale and obtains an advance on the 
security of the cotton. More often he has already taken an advance from 
the dalal. The dalal sells the kapas in due course and settles accounts with 
the cultivator. The principal complaints are: — 

(1) That the cultivator is not given a receipt showing the weight of 
cotton deposited for sale. 

(2) That he does not know the rate at which 'hia cotton is actually 
sold. . 

(3) That the dalal bulks good, bad and indifferent lots and sells them 
at a fiat rate, to the detriment of those cultivators who bring* in good 
ootton. 
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In other parts of India unregulated cotton markets are fairly numerous 
at various centres; the extent to which they are used by cotton growers 
varies with local conditions. The possibility of introducing regulated markets 
in any given tract must depend largely on the density of cotton cultivation 
and on what other staple crops are pr^uced and marketed in quantity. 

Wholesale mmhets .—^The following table shows for the last five years the 
estimated Indian cotton crop, exports, mill consumption and Bombay stocks 
on dlst August. 

« 

Tabi» a. 

{In thousand hales of 400 lbs, each.) 


Seasons. | 

Estimated 

Indian 

crop. 

Exports. 

Indian Mill 
consumptiou. 

Bombay stocks— 
beginning of the 
season. 

Remarks. 

1921*-22 

4,485 

3,170 

2,159 

1,212 

Stocks on 

1922 -23 

5,073 < 

' 3,473 

1 2,109 

! 988 

31st August, 

1923 24 

6,161 

3,450 

1,846 

1 692 

1926. 

1924-25 

6,088 

3,398 

2,175 

512 

427,000 

1925-26 

6,038 

3,775 

1.983 

1 373 

bales. 


The cotton used for domestic purposes in the villages* and for hand 
spinning, which is conventionally estimated at 7,50,0W bales of cotton 
annually, may be excluded from consideration as little of it comes on the 
major markets. 

Table B shows the arrivals of cotton in Bombay for the same five years 
and Table C gives the arrivals at the chief ports of India. 



Receipts (m bales) of various growths of cotton into Bombay from li>*^ September to 31^^ August for the gears 1921-22 to 1925-26. 
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Table C/ 


Meceipts of raw cotton (in hales) into the chief ports of India, 
(Year ending B\st August-^ 


Year. | 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1 

Madras. 

! . 

• 

Tuticoriu. 

Calcutta, 

Rangoon. 

1922-^23 ... 

3,641,287 

1 

1 524,104 : 

1 

Not avail¬ 
able 

Not avail 
able 

1 

80,595 

• 

1 Not avail- 
1 able 

1923-24 ... 

3,291,494 

713,429 { 

do. i 

1 do. 

79,072 

1 do. 

1924-^25 ... 

3,667,877 

1,036,212 
! 1^71,900 i 

do. 

i do. 

104,329 

j do. 

2925-26 ... 

3,334,656 

162,762 1 

84,568 

75,6.80 

28,752 

1 


It will be s^n that Iridian mills take some two million bales of cotton 
annually and that the amount exported varies both with the size of the 
crop and with dem^d. Indian mills obtain part of their requirements 
direct in up-country markets and part from Bombay and other points. The 
principal wholesale cotton market is Bombay and stocks there at the height of 
the season run from 800,000 to 1/200,000 bales. The cotton trade in Bombay 
is now regulated by the East India Cotton Association (which is affiliated Ui 
the Liverpool Cotton Assotriation). This Association has established regular 
conditions of trading with hedge and delivery contracts, provides a clearing 
house for |5enodieal settlements, maintains proper standards of Indian 
cottons, makes proper arrangoineiits for arbitrations and appeals and per¬ 
forms the general functions of a modern cotton exchange. The Association 
is a representative body and derives its powers from the Bombay Cotton 
Oontraots Act (XIV, of 1922). Many of the reforms advocated by the 
Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18 have Ixm introduced in whole or part. 
The Association hna co-operated with the Indian Central Cotton Committee in 
many matters which afi’ect the grower directly or intlire<jtly. The introduction 
of “ on ” allowances up to two full classes above the basic gra<le. of the hedge 
coiitracta offers a direct incentive to the delivery of cleaner cotton, wdiich 
the original system did not, and it is believed tliat such an incentive 
has an effect on the prices paid for cleaner knj)us by buyers ni ilie 
primary markets. Recently cotton from Ankleshwar and Rajpipla (in 
South Cujerat—Bombay Presidency) at the Committee’s representation has 
been made tenderablo against Surat standards in consideration of the 
fact that the Surat 1027 variety has been successfully established in these 
areas. The Association lias also supported the C>>mmittee in the udniinistru- 
tion of the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories and Cotton Transport 
Acts, introducing changes in its bye-laws and schedules where necessary. 
Hence it will be seen that the wholesale marketing of cotton in India is 
far letter regulated than that of most agricultural products. 

It is not suggested that the reform of cotton trading conditions in 
Bombay is by any means complete; on f^he Ciontrarv much remains to be 
done. The present system of hedge contracts, in particular, is severely criti¬ 
cised by many as leaving the market loo much in the hands of speculators 
and strong representations have been made that the number of contracts 
should be reduced and the contracts broadened. Against this it has been 
urged by others that too rapid a broadening of hedge contracts might lead 
to the depressing of prices. The fact remains that over-speculation and 
** oornejrs ” have been greatly reduced and that gradually the Association 
has been able to do much for the more orderly marketing of ciottou. 

Bombay Cotton Annual, 1925-26, No. 7. 
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Tlie Karachi cotton market is of growing importance, this port being 
the natural outlet for Sind and Punjab cotton, and recently a demand 
has arisen for better market organisation. The Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has been ab\e to assist in the introduction of certain reforms, 
including the establishment of standards and provision for arbitration, 
which took effe<;t fr^m January 1st. No cotton association exists at 
Karachi at present. The new system of contracts was agreed to by a 
joint meeting of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Karachi Indian 
Merchants* Association and a joint Committee of these bodies has been 
appointed to deal with standards. This question continues to occupy the 
attention of the Central Cotton Committee. 

Both exporters and merchants who supply Indian mills, and, to a limited 
extent, Indian mills themselves, buy through their|Own agencies or branches 
considerable quantities of cotton direct in up-country markets and oven 
• at individual ginning factories, and such cotton only passes through the 
ports in transit. For instance, last season’s arrivals of cotton in Karachi 
totalled 11,22,000 bales, of which some 5,00,000 bale.s were marketed in 
Karachi, the other 6,00,000 bales having been alfeady purchased Ifor 
shipment. 

This system of purchase up-country is a well established feature of 
Indian cotton marketing, which tends to become more important. It has 
obvious advantages; the large con.sumer is brought into more direct touch 
with the producer and has an opportunity of selecting the best ('ottons; 
the increased competition and economies in handling and overhead charges 
undoubtedly tend to reduce middleman’s charges and to lead to higiier 
prices to the grower. 

The assistance of mill buyers and exporters has been of very real value 
to the Agricultural Departments wdien now varieties have come on the 
market; conversely there is little doubt that such buyers obtain the pick 
of such crops as Punjah-Ameriean and Cambodia. But the system has its 
draw'-backs, particularly where export is concerned. There have been 
serious complaints for some years about the adulteration of Punjab- 
Amorican with short staple Punjab deshi cotton and of faultily gin net! 
cotton from Sind and the Punjab containing excessive amounts of seed 
and other impurities. There is little doubt that cottons have been shipped 
direct from up-country centres w'hich, if they had come on the Bombay 
market, would have been heavily penalised at arbitration a.s being con¬ 
siderably below’ the recognised standards. 

(6) Systein of marketing and disinhnhon, —The marketing of cotton is 
complicated by the fact that before it can be handled in wdiolesale quantities 
or transported any great distance tlie S(*ed-cotion as marketed by the grower 
must undergo what is practically a preliminary manufacturing pri^ess, 
viz., ginning and baling. Ginning of cotton by hand by the grower is 
practically extinct and practically all cotton is ginned in comparatively 
large factories using modern machinery. Baling is mainly done by hydraulic 
presses (steam-driven) and generally speaking high density export bales 
are produced. 

In some tracts growers get their seed-cotton (kapas) ginned and sell the 
lint, but generally speaking the grower sells kapas outright. The sale 
of ungraded kapas is unsatisfactory in many respects for it does not lead 
to the grower getting full value for superior ootton. Once cotton is ginned 
and pressed, provided that it is offered in commercial quantities,* it can 
be sold on its merits and cotton which is above the average in staple or 
grade will usually fetch a good pricS 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
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* Farm ginning and small ginning factories do not offer a remedy as 
small factories are rarely well managed and in many the ginning is 
indifferent. One practical solution of this difficulty seems to lie in co¬ 
operative ginning—'a question which is discussed und|r Question 22. 

It should be added that exporters and mill buyers oftem prefer to purchase 
kapas (or to purchase cotton on the condition that kapas is delivered and 
ginned under their supervision) as they have come to realise that it is 
much easier to judge of the purity and uniformity of a cotton before it 
ginned than after. Where an improved variety has been established over 
a considerable area the direct purchase of kapas by exporters and mill 
buyers has brought the grower into much closer touch with the consumer 
and has led to satisfactory prices to the grower for high grade produce. 
Though co-operative giniiin^j^ has been referred to above it is not the only 
method of organising the marketing of improved cottons. The general 
faults of the primary market have been dealt with already. 

The diagram below gives some indication of the course of cotton from the 
growe| to the mill or ^xporter. 


Grower. 


Village dealer 

Market (through broker) 

Middleman (one or more) 
(Ginning here) 

Bombay commission agent 
(one or more) 

Exporter or mill buyer 
or merchant. 


Exporter or mill buyer 
or merchant’s agent 
(Ginning here) 


Exporter or mill buyer 
or merchants. 


Village dealer 

Travelling buyer 

Middleman (one or more) 
(Ginning here) 

Commission agent 

Exporter or mill buyer 
or merchant. 


Obviously, the possible variations are extremely numerous and the num¬ 
ber of mtervening middlemen may be very high. 

The CJommittee’s enquiries have not yet reached the stage when the 
services performed by each middleman can be evaluated and we have not 
yet jiscertained all the charges involved in the chain of transactions. Some 
light, however, is thrown on the subject by some details collected in the 
course of the Berar and Khandesh enquiries as to the way in which the 
larger buyers in up-country markets fix their prices with relation to 
Bombay. 

At Amraoti in Berar, in order to arrive at the local price for kapas the 
custom is to deduct Rs.50 per khandi (two hales) tVom the current Bombay 
quotation to cover charges and to obtain the local price of ginned cotton* 
from this the local price of kapas 4S calcMated as below: — 
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Bombay Oomra R 3 . 336 per khandi of lint (784 lbs. equals 28 maunds), 
Bs. 

Bombay ... 336 


« 


^ — 50 Deduct expenses as railway freight^ &c, 

286 Value of 2 hojas of lint. 

143 .. .. 1 .1 ). 

20 Add value of seed maunds) from 40 maunds 
kapas. 


163 

11 Deduct ginning charges, Sto. 

152 Cost of 40 maunds^of kapas, 

107 Rate per khandi of kapas (28 maunds). 

The difference of Rs.50 per khandi between Amraoti and Bombay is made 


up of the following items : — • ^ 

Pressing 2 bales at. say Rs.3/8 per bale . Rs. 7 

Railway freight on 2 bale-s. Amraoti-Bombay . Rs.22 

Bombay Town Duty on 2 bales . Rs. 2 

Other charges . Rs.l9 ' 


Total ... ... ... Rs.50 


Amraoti market charges, for a cultivator who sells his cotton in the 
market himself, work out to Rs.4 per khandi (2 bales) of co-tton. 

Hence, including ginning charges, the total charges per bale of cotton 
(fetching Rs.l25 at present in Bombay) work out to some Rs.33. In 
addition the cultivator gets some Ils.20 for the seed. 

In connection with the Khandesh cotton enquiry similar figures have 
been furnished to us for the Jalgaon cotton market, the total charges to 
Bombay being Ra.55 per khandi as compared to Rs.50 for Amraoti. 

It may be added that the investigators reported that a few larger growers 
who were able to got their cotton ginned and pressed and who sold baled 
cotton obtained considerably better nett return than if they had sold their 
kajjas at prevailing market rates. This is what one would expect, but it 
should be added that such comparisons are complicated by changes in 
market prices and by the fact that it is easier to obtain full value for 
superior cotton when it has been ginned and pressed. 

(c) The principal complaints against Indian ootions are: — 

(1) Excessive amounts of leaf and other impurities. 

(2) Presence of cut seed in the cotton. 

(3) Damping in the process of pressing leading to depreciation in the 

cotton. * 

(4) Mixing of different varieties. 

(6) Fake packing. 

(6) Gin damage. 

(7) Occasionally too dense baling. 

The last only refers to long staple cotton for export and is purely a 
matter of price. Indian baling, on the whole, is very good but of high 
derudty owing to long sea and rail freights. If less dense bales are required 
they can be obtained at a price commensurate with the additional expense 
of baling and transport. • The other complaints apply equally to cotton for 
Indian mills and for export, 

(1) The grower is frequently bk«med for this complaint and the Indian 
Ootton Committee urged Agricultural Departments to take steps to 

The Indian Central Ootton Committee, 
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encourage the cleaner picking of cotton. Certain growths of Indian cotton 
do come to market in an extremely leafy condition. Cleaner picking involves 
more labour and expense and the grower will only undertake this if he gets 
a correspondingly higher price for his cotton. Aii the wholesale end the 
necessary incentive has been provided by the new East India Cotton Asso* 
ciation bye-laws referred to above. • 

The following table showing “ on allowanoee for the various gradea ot 
Oomraa and Berar cotton will show the price paid for cleaner cottons. 


Spot rates fixed hy the Daily Mates Committee of the East India Cotton 
Association for Oomras in Ms. per khandi. 



Extra 

Super¬ 

fine. 

f 

Superfine. 

Pine. 

Fully 

Good. 

Percentage 
difference be¬ 
tween value 
of Extra 
Superfine and 
Fully Good. 

On 12-1-1924 ... 

• 

635 

620 

610 

595 


IMfferenoe ... 

— 

16 ! 

i 10 

15 

5-996 

On 20-1-1925 .. 

492 

482 

1 472 1 

462 


Difference ...! 

— 

10 

10 

10 

6-496 

On 12-1-1926 ...| 

374 

364 j 

854 

344 


Difference ...! 


; 10 

10 

10 ; 

8-9 96 

i 

say 

1 


i 


On 12-1-1927 ...| 

257* 

252 ' 

! 247 

242 


Difference ...| 

— 

1 5 ' 

1 5 

1 1 

5 

6-2 96 

i 


Better organisation of primary marketing is needed to follow this up. 

The other complaints, and to a certain extent the first, are mainly due 
to malpractices and negligence in ginning and pressing factories. To deal 
with these the Indian Cotton Committee recommended restrictions on the 
transport of cotton between different parts of the country and the licensing 
of all cotton ginning and pressing factories. The final recommendations of 
the Central Cotton Committee varied considerably from those of the Indian 
Cotton Committee; the Cotton Transport Act became law on the 23rd of 
February, 1923, and the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act on 
the 8th of August, 1925. 

The (''otfcon Transport Act enables a Local Government, with the consent 
of its Local Council, to notify any area for protection and to prohibit the 
importaticn under license) of cotton, kapasy cotton-seed or cotton- 

waste into that area hy rail, road, river or sea or by any one or more 
of these means of transport. 

Bv cutting off the supply of intoior cottone previously imported into 
certain tracts with the deliberate intention of ^ulteration, the grosser 
forms of abuse have been checked in those areas to which the Act has 
been applied. 

The Act however cannot be used to stop mixing in such areas as the 
Punjab Canal Colonies where two distinct cottons—one a short-stapled 
indigenous variety, the other a long-stapled American variety—are grown 
in the same tract. It has been repeatedly stated that in such tracts the 
mixing is done by the grower—^this statement has not ‘been substantiated 
and the table below showing the result of a recent survey in the Punjab 
shows that mixing by the cultivator is negligibly and that the two varieties 
are marketed separately but mixed deliberately at the ginning factories. 

* No actual rate fixed for Extra Sup^lfine—difference of Rs.5 over Super¬ 
fine assumed. 
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Worse than this the two types of cotton are deliberately mixed by ex^ 
porters who sell such cottons against private types which neither correspond 
to the cotton as grown nor to the East India Cotton Association standards. 

An attempt to deal with this situation has been ^ade in two ways. 

(p The Central Cotton Committee has provided at the Cotton Exchanges 
inaintained by the Liverpool, Manchester and East India Cotton Associa¬ 
tions type bales of pure cottons which are available to both sellei'S and 
buyers and which show the quality of genuine cotton of the improved 
varieties introduced by the Agricultural Departments. This provides a 
partial remedy to the complaint that the spinner never sees Indian cottons 
at their best. 

(2) By the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, which is also 
aimed at other abuses. This Act, in addition to requiring certain simple 
but important reforms in^the construction of cotton ginning and pressing 
factories, requires all bales of cotton to be marked on the central hoop 
with the mark allotted by Government to the pressing factory, and with 
two numbers denoting the season in which the cotton was pressed. In 
addition, all bales must be numbered serially and a record of the owner¬ 
ship of the cotton at*the time of pressing must be maintained. Ginning 
factories are required to iiiainiaiii similar records of ownership of ha^as 
ginned. Hence faulty cotton can be traced to the press and to the original 
owner, so that the responsibility for malpractices can be brought home. 
Given this record of ownership, it is hoped that the cotton trade itself 
will be able to deal with many of the abuses prevalent in the past. Should 
this hope prove unfounded, other means will have to be devised. 

Jn several countries, notably in Egypt and the Sudan, the mixing of 
different varieties of cotton has been made a penal offence. The experience 
of the Bombay Cotton Frauds Acts of 1863 and 1878 does not encourage 
any attempt to repeat legislation of this kind in India. The copies below 
of the latest regulations for Egypt and the Sudan indicate the lengths 
to which those countries have found it necessary to go. 

SUMMAKY OF EGYPTIAN LaW No. 4 OF 1926 TO PREVENT THE MIXING OF 
Different Varieties of Cotton. 

A schedule is attached to the Law enumerating the present recognised 
varieties of cotton; the law enables the Minister of Agriculture to add to 
the schedule. The mixing of cotton of one vaiiety with cotton of another 
variety by any person is made a penal offence. Cotton found to be mixed 
may be seized by any officer of the Judicial Police or by any official of 
the Ministry of Agriculture appointed for the purpose and these persons 
are authorised to enter ginning factories and stores for the purposes of 
administering the Act. Any person found in possession of mixed cotton 
can be made to appear before a Commission appointed for the purpose 
which must, wdthin eight days, decide w'hether the cotton is mixed. Jf 
the Wupas is found to be mixed the Administration will arrange for it 
to bo ginned and tho cotton sold in the market at Alexandria; all costs 
of ginning, freight, &c., are to be deducted from the sale price and, of the 
balance, three-fourths wall be paid to the owner and one-fourth forfeited 
to Government. 

The penalty in case of conviction, in addition to the seizure of the 
cotton, is a fine of P.T. TOO, imprisonment for seven days—or both. In 
case of conviction the informers "will be paid half the amount realised from 
forfeituree. 


. Law 5 of 1926.—Control of Cotton-sebd for Sowing. 

No ginner may cotton-aeed for Rowing (tagawi) without a special 
license from the Ministry of AgriciriituiS which is only granted after the 
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kapas has been examined and passed. Authorised iaqawi seed is placed )n 
bags of a special pattern sealed hy an official of the Ministry. In case 
of dispute the queetdon of the quality of the kapas or oottonnseed is referred 
to a Board of Arbitrators appointed partly by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and partly by the Alexandria Central Prince Association. It is .a penal 
offence to sell, buy, deliver or receive iaqawi cotton-seed unless it is con¬ 
tained in the special bags prescribed by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
duly sealed. No person may trade in iaqawi cotton-seed without a license 
fi;om the Ministry of Agriculture. All persons trading in ootton-seed and 
all oil-mills are required to take out licenses and to maintain registers 
showing the dispos^ of all ootton-seed received. Cotton-seed, other than 
iaqawi seed, may not be transported from one part of Egypt to another 
save under license except direct by train to ports or to any licensed oil- 
mill, For transport of cotton-seed by road a special license for each con¬ 
sign ment is required except for iaqawi seed. 

The penalties and power of seizure and entry are similar to those in 
Law* 4. 


Sudan. v 

Extracts from the Sudan Cotton Ordinance^ 1912. 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Cotton Ordinance, 1912. 

2. In this Oidinance the Director of Agriculture means the Director of 
Agriculture and Forests, and includes any person duly authorised to act 
on his behalf. 

7. (i) No person shall erect or use a ginning factory or permit the same 
to be used unless he holdrs a license from the Director of Agriculture. 

(ii) The owners of all ginning factories existing upon the publication 
of thi/s Ordinance shall be entitled to obtain a license upon application 
to the Director of Agriculture within three months from the publication 
of this Ordinance. 

8 . (i) Licenses shall be issued in accordance with conditions imposed or 
framed from time to time by the Governor-General in Council under Sec¬ 
tion 16, and for such periods as the Governor General in Council may 
from time to time decide. They .shall be renewable at the expiration thereof 
unless there have been breiiches in respect of the ginning factory of the pro¬ 
visions of this Ordinance, or of any regulations; issued under this Ordinance. 

(ii) A license may be revoked by the Director of Agriculture for breach 
in respect of the ginning factory of any of the provisions of this Ordinance, 
or of any regulations issued under this Ordinance, 

(iii) A license shall not be transferable except with the consent in writing 
of the Director of Agriculture. 

9. Every ginning factory shall at all times wliile working be open to the 

inspection of the Governor or of an Insptjctor of the Province, or an official 
duly authorised by the Director of Agriculture. ♦ • 

10. (i) Different varieties of cotton shall be kept separate previous to 
ginning, and shall be ginned separately. 

(ii) The gins shall be carefully clean^ of all seeds of one variety before 
the ginning of another variety is begun. 

10 . The Governor-General in Oouncil may make rules for the purpose of 
maintaining or improving the quality of cotton grown in the Sudan, and 
for the regulation of the working of ginning factories, and for protecting 
the health and safety of persons engaged therein, and in particular he 
may:— • 

(a) Prohibit the* cultivation and export of cotton of inferior cjuality, 
or of any particular kind, or dft all cotton other than specified kinds or 
qualities. 
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(h) Prohibit the export of unginned cotton. 

(c) Eegttlate the import, distribution, or use of cotton seed, or pro¬ 

hibit the import, distribution, or use of cotton seed of inferior quality, 
or of any. particular kind, or of cotton seed other than certain specified 
kinds or qualities. * 

(d) * Make regulations for the sowing and use fo^ other purposes of 
cotton seed from cotton ginned in the Sudan, and provide for the 
inspection of cotton seed and cotton ginned and unginned. 

(c) Make regulations for factories, for the issue of licences under 
Section 8, for their inspection, and for the ginning, baling, and prepara^ 
tion of cotton and cotton seed. 

(/) Make regulations with respect to the hours and conditions of 
labour of children and young persons in ginning factories. 

(g) Make regulations for grading or classifying cotton, and for 
making it compulsory fdr cotton to be graded or classified by an official 
classifier, and for the marking of bales of cotton or parcels of cotton 
seed, and for the prevention of the export of cotton which is not graded, 
classified and marked. 

(h) Make regulat^ns requiring cultivators, owners and managers of 
ginning factories and others to furnish such statistics in connection 
with their business as may be determined. 

(i) Fix penalties not exceeding a fine of £E.10 for contravention of 
any regulation. 

17. Any person who in breach of this Ordinance or of any order or rule 
made thereunder: — 

(e) Erects or uses a gintiijig factory without a licence contrary to 
Section 7, 

(/) Befuscs an authorised official access to any part of a ginning 
factory contrary to Section 9, 

((/) Mixe-K different varieties of cotton or gins together different 
varieties of cotton contrary to Section 10, 
shall be punished with a fine which may extend to £E.10. 

Provided that no prosecution shall be instituted except with tlie precious 
sanction of the Governor or Director of Agriculture. 

18. Any cotton or iotton seed in respect of which any ofi’enco under 
any section of or under any of the regulations inade under this Oixlnance 
has been charged or is suspected of having been cmiimittod, shall be liable 
to seizure by a magistrate, police officer, or customs officer, and cotton or 
cotton seed in respect of which any person has been convicted of an offence 
under any section of or under any regulation made under this Ordinance 
may by order of a magistrate of the first or second class be confiscated. 

20. Offences may be tried by a ♦magistrate of the first or second class and 
summarily or otherwise. 

(d) The question of the publication of cotton prices in up-country markets 
is referred to in the report of the Indian Cotton Committee (para. 206). 
Agricultural Departments in the various Provinces have examined the 
matter in some detail and it was discussed last at the Board of Agriculture 
in January, 1924, and at the meeting of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in the same month. 

The opinion formed by the Central Cotton Committee was that merchants 
and traders receive ample information as to market conditions both in 
India and Overseas. Daily reports of the movements of the Liverpool, New 
York and Bombay markets are published regularly, end many Bombay 
merchants obtain private cables and communicate important matters to 
their up-bountry clients. Similarly up-oountry market reports are regularly 
i^eived by many Bombay merchants. Ijpreign cotton crop reports are also 
received regularly in Bombay by cable and published. Indian cotton crop 
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reports arc publLsh^d regularly in the Indian Trade Journal (by the Director-' 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics) and in the newspapers 
generally. Up to 1922 the All-India cotton forecasts were issued to the 
trade in the form of separate leaflets. These leaflets were found exceedingly 
convenient by the coiton trade and the Central Cotton Committee recom¬ 
mended that the publication of such leaflets should be re-introduced, but 
this has not been aone. 

The cotton grower is in a far less favourable position. During the early 
days of Pun jab-American cotton cultivation the Department of Agriculture 
^ook considerable trouble to obtain and publish Bombay cotton prices, and 
also published calculations showingv the corresponding local price o'! Punjab- 
American cotton in the form of kapas. There is little doubt that the step 
was then necessary, and indeed, through the medium of District Boards, 
cotton prices are still published in certain Punjqh emotion centres. 

Generally speaking, however, tlie Central Cotton Committee are of opinion 
that the most that should be attempted is the publication in up-country 
markets of actual Bombay prices, and are not in favour of attempts to 
publish iip-couniry calculated local kapas and cotton prices, since these 
must depend on a number of fluctua-ting factors. The publication of Bombay 
prices (or to be exact, the prices of the appropriate bodge contract) would 
enable growers capable of utilising such information to follow the trend of 
the market: to attempt more than this would probably lead to (x>nfiJsion. 

What the groiwer needs most is information aliout the rates prevailing 
in his nearest market. The results of our inquiiy showed that wherever 
open markets exist (whether regulated or not), neighbouring cultivators do 
hear what the market rates are, Gi\en proper market committees, more 
could be done in this direction. 

It may be added that the East India Cotton Association at our request 
have promised to supply Bombay official closing rates by telegram to any 
up-country cotton market committee requiring such rates. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (b) (i) It has come to our notice on more 
than one occasion that the advances made by co-operative societies to their 
cotton-growing members are ina<lequatc. Our investigation into the finance 
of the cotton crop show that in many cases cultivators borrow both from 
their co-operative societies and from moneylenders. On the other hand, 
we understand that such institutions as the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank has often had considerable difficulty in gauging the requirements of 
co-operative credit societies and on occasion could have supplied larger 
funds than were asked for. 

The difficulties are obvious therefore. On the one hand the closest scrutiny 
of the amounts of loans made to primary credit societie.s is necessary since 
the liability of members is unlimitcxl, and each borrower’s capacity to 
repay his loans promptly must be assured. On the other hand, the society 
is greatly weakened if its members also borrow elsewhere. But it must 
be recognised that cotton is a crop requiring a considerable amount of 
cash expenditure, firstly for weeding and then for picking, if the area 
is larger than can be managed by^ the cultivator’s family. The investiga¬ 
tions which we have carried out appear to indicate that, in the tracts 
studied, the need of the cotton grower for money as soon as his crop is 
ready is not so great as has been supposed. Nevertheless, in some areas 
at least it seems fairly certain that the grower requires money as soon 
as possible after the crop is picked, and that if he cannot obtain it from 
the society he will obtain it elsewhere on more onerous terms. We can 
only suggest that, especially in thoso areas where cotton is the* principal 
or only cash crop, this question should receive the most careful attention 
of all co-operative financing agencies. Where any form of co-operative 
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marketing is being attempted, adequate finance of the grower is doubly 
important. 

(b) (ii )—Purchase Societies—Vile presume that this term includes societies 
for the supply and distribution of agricultural Requirements, including 
seeded!stribution societies. There is little doubt that the distribution of 
seed is admirably adapted to co-operative organisatian, but it is necessary 
that the closest touch should be maintained between the Agricultural 
Department and such societies. 

(h) (iii) Societies for the co-operative sale of cotton have made little 
headway in India so far and we consider that far more attention should be 
given to this matter. Several different types of organisations are being 
tried at present: — 

(1) Societies which pool their members’ produce, arrange for ginning 
and sell ginned (aiuJi baled) cotton. 

(2) Societies which organise periodical auction sales of graded 
hapas —the sales belong on individual account. 

v3) Oo-operative commission shops. 

(4) Oo-operative ginning and sale of members’ cotton by seed- 
unions. * 

The first type is the* only one which attempts to eliminate the small 
middleman entirely Several small societies of this type are working in 
the Surat district and, generally speaking, appear to be successful. It 
is clear however that this type of society demands skilled management 
and that if such MK*ieties are to extend, they will have to be grouped 
in order to maintain a central sale agency. A weak point at present 
appeals to be that the societies have little real hold on their members. 
No sale society can continue to work suoc»essfuUy uniless it can enter into 
contracts with the assurance that it can rely on the n€>oessary supplies 
from mem lie re. If members sell their kapas otherwise than through the 
society, when they get a tempting offer from another buyer (and w'e under¬ 
stand that such cases are not unknown) tho society will never establish 
confidenc-e amongst large buyers. The experience of American c<vo})era- 
tivo cotton sale societies is that there must be a legally enforceable bond 
between the member and the society by whicli the member undertakes to 
su[q>ly a ccitaui amount of cotton to the society, or all his crop if less 
than that amount. It appears that a bond of tliis description would not 
he possible under the present Oo-operative vSocieties Act. If this is so, 
the question of amending the Act should l>e considered. It is useless for 
co-oi>eiative sfxueties to attempt to replace the middleman unless they are 
assured of tho no(.*essary bfK’king from their members, as well as the 
necessary financial resources. Societies of this type call for skilled manage¬ 
ment and for skilled salesmen. The grading of cotton into even running 
lots which will be attractive to large buyers is not a simple matter, and 
the sale of cotton is not a task for an amateur. The cotton trade generally 
has^hown considerable sympathy with co-operative sale societies, especially 
when the societies deal in tx>tton of improved ’I'urieties, and several firms 
have gone out of their way to help such swheties. But if any permanent 
good is to be done, sucdi societies must be soundly organised and must not 
attempt more than they can carry out. A society in which members’ 
kapas is pooled and subsequently sold is exposed to considerable trade 
risks. When tho market is rising the society’s task is easy and it is able 
to show^ considerable profits to its members. On a falling market the 
position is more difficult. If the society <k>es not protect its stocks by 
hedge sales it may incur serious losses. On the other hand, for small 
aoeieti^ under amateur management to atteirtjit operations in the cotton 
futures market equally might lead to disaster. It is understood that the 
policy of the American oo-operative %otton sale societies is to make no 
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hedge sales but to hold their cotton and market it in an orderly fashion 
throughout the year, the belief being that in this way, through the 
handling of large quantities, prices will average to the advantage of the 
grower. It is by no means certain that this supposition is true on a 
fading market even when the societies are well organised and afEliated 
to a central organisation controlling very large stocks which can be made 
a real factor in the market. In any case the absolute necessity of thorough 
organisation and skilled management is obvious. 

(2) The second type of society is that at work in the Bharwar district 
of* the Bombay Presidency, the two most prominent societies being the 
Gadag and Hubli societies. Those societies have done excellent work in 
the past, as they liave dealt mainly with the organisation of the sale of 
kapas of the two improved varieties which the Agricultural Department 
has introduced. The kapas is graded by ^Agricultural Department 
Inspectors and the auctions have been well attended in the past by repre¬ 
sentatives of both miliowners and exporters. , Growers obtained the 
advantages of honest w^oighments, a full knowledge of the rates paid and 
a full premium for the improved variety. 

Recently, however, one society in particular has cotne into collision with 
the local middlemen and has been boycotted, w'ith the result that buyers 
at the auctions have been few. The difficulty has l>eeri intensified by the 
falling off in the export demand for the Dharwar-Anierican type. 

The Central Cotton Committee took part in several conferences the 
object of wdiich was to help the societies out of their difficulties. The 
immediate cause of the dispute appeared to l>e the provo<mtive attitude 
adopted by the managers of the society. The main complaint was that, 
very unwisely, the so(;iety undert^Kik the eale in their auctions, of non- 
members kapas and of kapas of other than the selected variety (Gadag No. 
1). A subsidiary complaint wa« that the society refused to recover loans 
made by the dalals to growers whose cotton wa« sold in the auctions. The 
real cause of the dispute most probably was the fact that the society’s opera¬ 
tions had begun to affect the local brokers’ business. It should bo stated 
that both exporters and mill-buyers do much, if not all, of their up- 
country buying through lociil brokers. Unfortunately the same brokers 
also act as sales brokers for growers. Hence a dispute of the type 
described may easily wreck a society’s auction sales. 

This type of society has certain advantages; the riske (‘arried are Ihniteil, 
sales on individual account are feasible until mombera are educated up to 
grading and pooling and it is possible to work up from relath'^ely small 
beginnings. 

To attract buyers, a society of this type must offer some definite 
advantages to induce intending purchasers to depart from their usual 
methods of business. Hence such societies are better adapted to the dis¬ 
posal! of produce of a new variety than to the handling of an established 
type. 

Co-operative Commission Shojjs .—In a number of markets useft by 
cultivators it is the custom for the grower to deposit his kapas with a 
middleman for sale. The commission charged is often reaeonable and the 
growers main complaint is that he is no match for the middleman when 
it comes to accounts and that he is frequently cheated both over rates and 
weights. 

In some markets the dalal or arhatiya provides storage ao that the grower 
IS not obliged to sell on an unfavourable day. Some co-operative commission 
shops which undertake this type of business are under trial in the Punjab 
and there are a few in o^her parts of India and they should be able to 
render a very distinct service to the grower without undertakin*g heavy 
risks. Their weakness lies in the fjy^t that once they arouse the opposition 
of local middlemen, with whom they must compete, they may be frozen out 
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*of the market. Nevertheless they might do very useful work in those 
• markets which are attended regularly by the representatives of big buyers^ 
especially if they can provide warehouse acoommiodation. 

Seed Unions ^—These societies are primarily organised for the production 
pure iseed, which in the case of cotton involves ginning under super¬ 
vision, and many of these societies make arrangements ^or the sale of lint 
for their memlbers. They do not, however, touch the real question of 
cotton marketing. 

General .—-Whatever method of organisation be adopted a co-operative 
cotton sale society must be prepared to advance a considerable amount of 
money to the growers as soon as the cotton or hapas is delivered. It is 
understood that the co-operative sale societies in the Bombay Presidency 
advance 66 per cent, of the value of the kapas as soon as it is weighed 
over. It has also to be h^rne in mind that in some areas market-do la 
advance money to growers before the cotton is delivered and often before 
it is picked. Hence it is essential that, either through co-operative credit 
societies or through the sale sofdeties, the grower should obtain the finance 
ho requires promptly i^therwise -he is likely to seek it from outside the 
Society. 

The exact relations between the credit society and the sale societies 
may vary in different localities but it is clear that for any one locality 
these should be clearly defined and that the two organisations should work 
together. 

in general it may lie said that a much more detailed study of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing methods is needed. In the case of cotton it must he recognised 
that the wholesale cottfin trade is highly orga.nised and that before new 
co-operatii'e organisations are brought into lieing, the conditions under 
w^hich they will have to work, and the directions from which they may 
expect .support and opposition respectively, should be carefully thought 
out. 

(b) (vi) Co-(»pernfh)e cotton (finning facto lies .—Tfiere have come to our 
notice several attempts to intrmluce the co-operative ginning of cotton, and 
thoTigh we have little information as to the results of such attempts, wo 
would offer some general observations. At first sight co-operative ginning 
is an extremely attractive proposition. The capital required for a small 
factory is not large, the resulting control of seed is capable of being of 
great value to the Agrciultural Department and, provided that there are 
hnyens for moderate quantities of ginned cotton wdiich there are at many 
centres, the cultivator is likely to get a distinctly better price for superior 
produce. 

But against tliis it has to l>e stated that ginning in small factories is 
almost invariably badly done ami wherever small ginning factories are, 
numerous complaints of had ginning are rife. The gins in small factories 
are frequently badly set and hadlv maintained and the cotton damaged 
during; ginning. Hence if co-operative cotton ginning factories are started 
in future they should be of such size as wull justify a proper staff and 
skilled management 

Qubstion 2t3 .—Gbnkhax. Education.—( a) (1) The only observation wdiich 
we desire to make in this connection is that there is insufficient organisation 
at present for attracting the best Science graduates of Indian Universities 
^ agricultural research. The provision of a cadre of trained investigators 
in the country is a necessary step if agricultural research is to progress 
steadily. In their own limited experience the Central Cotton Committee 
have me^ writh considerable difficulty in finding suitable research officers to 
take charge of new investigations, and to remedy this defect in some measure 
the Committee have instituted their sysbsm of research studentships. Under 
this scheme eight distinguished graduates of Indian Universities are selected 
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each year and given research studentships to enable them to work under 
experienced investigators so that they may learn the technique of agricul¬ 
tural investigation. The studentships are tenable for two years in the first 
instance, but frequently are extended. In some cases senior research 
studentships have been granted to promising men j in other instances 
students, at the expiry of their terms, have obtained appointments either 
in Agi'icultural Departments or in connection with the Committee's research 
schemes. As would be expected, a small proportion take up teaching work 
on the expiry of then scholarships. 

^The average graduate can rarely afford to take up research work at his 
own expense, and generally has to take whatever employment offers. How¬ 
ever promising a man may be it can never be ascertained in advance that 
he will* make a successful investigator, and there is bound to be a consider¬ 
able wastage in any scheme of this kind. It ^ay be expected, however, 
that a certain proportion of the men will develop into real investigators 
capable of original and independent work. A far larger proportion may be 
expected to become really useful research assistants, while the remainder, 
which should be small if the initial selection is carefully made, will at any 
rate have their scientific outlook considerably broad\»ned. 

Question 25.— Welfakk op Ruual Population. —(6) In answer to a previous 
question reference has been made to the investigations carried out by the 
Committee on the finance of the cotton crop with special reference to 
primary cotton marketing. After a preliminary attempt to obtain this 
information in other ways the Committee came to the conclusion that detailed 
village surveys provided the only moans of getting at the real facts. In 
our opinion such investigations are most likely to produce results if they 
are directed to certain specific objects and are not made too broad in their 
scope. The best results are likely to be achieved if the actual village 
enquiries are made by Agricultural Assistants, or men of this type, with 
a knowledge of the area in which they are working. The framing of the 
questionnaire, the supervision of the enquiry and the discussion of the 
results, however, require men with a training in economics and in the method 
of conducting economic enquiries. The first requisite is to employ investi¬ 
gators who will understand the cultivator and secure his confidence; the 
second, to secure proper supervision of the work of the investigators and to 
see that they really understand what information is wanted. 

(c) The results of the enquiries carried out by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee on the finance of the cotton crop are described in the answer to 
Question 20. 

Question 26.— Statistics, —The existing statistics for cotton are the 
following: — 

(1) The All-India crop forecasts published by the Director-General of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

(2) Tlie provincial cotton forecasts, on which the All-India forecas^p are 
based, published by provincial Departments of Agriculture. 

(3) The sea-borne trade returns issued by the Director-General of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics giving cotton exports and imports. For 
trade purposes these are largely replaced by the weekly statements, compiled 
by arrangement with the Customs Department, by the Bombay and Karachi 
Chambers of Commerce. 

(4) Monthly returns of Indian cotton consumed in Indian mills based on 
returns under the Indian Cotton Cess Act, compiled by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee and published by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics and by the East India Cotton Association, 

(6) liVeekly returns of cotton pi^^ased (under the CJotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act) published by the Director-General of Commercial 
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Intelligence and Statistics, and also, so far as provincial returns are con- 
•cerned, by Local Governments in their provincial gazettes. 

* (6) Weekly statements of arrivals of cotton in Bombay, published by the 
East India Cotton Association. 

(7) Annual Statement of stocks as actually determidbd in Bombay on the 
3Ist of August, published by tlie East India Cotton Assaj?iation. 

(8) In addition, the Bombay Miliowners’ Association publish figures for 
cotton consumption and stocks in mills based on voluntary returns. 

(9) Prior io 1923 Provincial Governments collected and compiled provincial 
returns of rail-borne trade in important commodities, including cotton, axiJ 
an All-India return was compiled and published by the Director of Statistics. 
These returns were discontinued, but, so tar as cotton is concerned, the 
Government of India, on the recommendation of the Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, has agreed to re-establish them and to publish All-India figures. 
Tnese returns show the mcJvement of cotton between certain ivell-defined 
trade blocks. 

The Central Cotton Committee entirely support the recommendations for 
the improvement of agricultural statistics made by the Board of Agriculture 
in 1924. In their opinion the cotton forecasts and the final statistics of 
cotU)n production are faulty—partly through lack of independent trade 
statistics to enable the basis of the estimates of production to be tested, 
and partly because the statistical staffs iii the various Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments are quite inadequate. Generally speaking, the published figures for 
the urea under cotton are reasonably accurate, so far as British India is 
concerned. The same (cannot always be said of the estimates of yield. The 
re-introduction of rail-borne trade returns and the provision of weekly 
statistics of cotton pressed provide two very valuable independent checks 
on the total quantity of cotton produced iti a Province or in a particular 
trade bltKjk, With the aid of these it should bo possible for the Agricul¬ 
tural (or others Departments responsible for the preparation of cotton fore¬ 
casts to detect serious errori> and io revise the basis of forecasts. The 
estimates of production nnolve a knowledge of the three factors, viz., area, 
standard outturn and seasonal condition factor; it is in regard to the third 
of these factors that there is the greatest difficulty. The second factor is 
capable of actual determination by means of a sufficient number of crop¬ 
cutting experiments, but if these are to be of any value they must be 
carried out year after year and iii sufficient number to be capable of proper 
statistical interpretation. It is impossible for the Agricultural Departments 
to do this adequately with their present staff. Staff and money are required 
for crop-cutting experiments, and every Director of Agriculture requires 
proper statistical staff to deal with the results. 

The accuracy of the third factor can only be improved by constant atten¬ 
tion to the correct interpretation of the condition reports obtained from 
village accountants. This requires constant study by a trained statistical 
staff, and we support the recommendation of the Board of Agriculture that 
every Jlirector of Agriculture should be provided with a qualified 
statistician. 

It is impossible to lay too much stress on the importance of adequate and 
accurate statistical information on the progress of the <?ottan crop. Exces¬ 
sive speculation leads to fluctuating markets, which almost invariably prove 
to be disadvantageous to the grower. The timely supply of accurate informa¬ 
tion is a most valuable means of checking excessive speculation, and indeed 
is absolutely essential to the early marketing of the cotton crop. 

Arrangements for the publication of Agricultural Statistics ,—The Central 
Cotton Committee are consulted from time to time^on the suitability of the 
form in which cotton statistics are at present published, and they are in a 
position to bring possible improvements t^the notice of Government at any 
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time. We venture, however, to make one general suggestion. When the 
question of the compilation and publication of statistics is under discussion 
it is desirable that a very clear distinction should be made between the 
statistical information for the use of the commercial community and what 
may be called permanent statistics which, though not directly utilised by 
the trade, form the basis of the information supplied to them. When, for 
example, the question of the abolition or retention of the internal rafl-borne 
trade returns was referred by Government to certain commercial bodies, 
the general opinion was expressed that these statistics were published much 
tjjo late to be of any practical value to the trade. The point was overlooked 
that these statistics were of great importance in the checking of the cotton 
forecasts. The rail-borne trade returns eventually were re-introduced, but, 
unfortunately, a gap had been created in a very valuable set of statistics 
extending over a long series of years. This could have been avoided had the 
distinction mentioned above been clearly kept in mind. 

APPENDIX I. 

The Cotton Transport Act and the Cotton Git^ing and Pressing 

Factories Act. 

Cotton Transport Act, 

One malpractice which cau8e<l much loss of reputation to some of the 
best Indian cotton in the patst was the importation into cotton areas with 
a high reputation of inferior cotton either for mixing with cotton of superior 
etaple or for actual substitution. Some of the instan(‘es of fraud were uf 
a most bare-faced nature as fully pressed bales wore even railed to stations 
with a good name and re-booked after the end gunnies had been changed 
in order that the cotton might be offered under a misdescription. Im¬ 
portation of inferior kapa« for mixture at the gins led to even ivorse re¬ 
sults as it resulted in the supply of mixed seed to cultivators. The Act 
enables any Local Government, with the consent of its Legislative Council 
to schedule for protection any cotton-growing area within the province and 
to forbid the importation of any form of cotton into that area by road, rail, 
river or sea (or by any one or more of these means of transiwri) except 
under license. Incenses are only issued to meet genuine manufacturing 
requirements. The Act enables the railway authorities at any despatching 
station to refuse to accept cotton for a scheduled station unless covered by 
the necessary license. The giving and taking delivery of prohibited cotton 
at a scheduled station has been made a penal offence. In practice the real 
sanction to the Act lies in the fact that if cotton is sent to a s(?heduled 
station without the necessary license the Railway Company is authorised to 
rail it back to the despat<}hing station and tr> recover all charges from 
the consignor. Actual prosecutions have been extremely few and the Act 
has proved to be of great value. 

For successful working certain conditions must be fulfilled. Firstly, the 
control of road transport on any extensive scale is a difficult matter, and 
the zones chosen for protection should possess good natural boundaries and 
must not be too small. (Secondly, in notifying an area due consideration 
must be given to the natural trade (routes and tlie position of markets. 
Thirdly, the zone should be fixed with due reference to the Agricultural 
Department's policy in the introduction of superior varieties, and the full 
benefit of the Act will only be obtained in those cases where a definite 
policy for the growing of one improved variety over a large area has been 
adopted. On the other hand, once the Cotton Transport Act i^ put into 
force the Agricultural Department's seed distribution policy should not 
lightly be changed. 0 
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Cotton CinidnQ and Pressing Factories Act, 

Malpractices in cotton ginning factories in India are unfortunately ex.^ 
tensive; still while much damage is caused by negligence not necessarily 
accompanied by any fraudulent intention. As a result, the value of 
cotton to the consumer, whether an Indian or a foreign mill, is considerably 
reduced*and in consequence the price received by the gpwer. As far back 
as 1829 and again in 1863 by means of the Cotton Frauds Acts attempts 
were made to prevent such malpractices by a system of inspection; these 
broke down, the Act being finally repealed in 1871. The Indian Cotton 
Committee of 191748 recommended that the licensing of ginning and presA- 
ing factories should be reintroduced and it is interesting to observe that 
such a system is in force in one Indian State (Rajpipla) at the present 
moment. The problem was to find a method o£ preventing malpractices 
without excessive <^cial intervention and as it was ascertained that the 
general opinion of the coirix)n trade was that, given means of identifying 
the origin o£ faulty cotton, they thenjselves could take action to secure 
improvement the Indian Central Cotton Committee did not recommend 
the wholesale introduction of licensing of gins and presses, but recommended 
legislation on the line of the Act now in force. A further recommendation 
of the Central Cotton •Committee that the hill should contain an enabling 
clause allowing ilxx^al Oovernments to introduce licensing where found 
ncK'essary was not adopted. The present Act requires all bales of cotton 
to be marked with a special mark showing the factory in which pressed, the 
season and a serial number identifying the bale. Both pressing and ginning 
factories are required to maintain full records of the ownership of all 
cotton ginned and pressed. The Act also provides for the use of proper 
weights and measures and for certain minimum structural requirements in 
ginning and pressing factories. Weekly returns of all cotton pressed have 
been made compulsory by the same Act. 


APPENDIX TI. 

Publications of the Indian Centeal Cotton Committee. 

Annual, 

Annual report of the Committee including Annual Report of the Tech* 
noJogical Research Laboratory. 


Half-yearly, 

Abstract proceedings of the Committee (not for sale) supplied to the 
Government of India and Loc^al Governments, Agricultural Departments, 
Provincial Cotton Committees, Chambers of Commerce, Millowners^ 
Ajssociations, Cotton Trade AsBOciations, &c., the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation and the British Cotton Growing Association. 

• 

Bulletins, 

Statistical Bulletin^-- 

1. The demand for various types of Indian Cotton—1922. 

2. The demand for various types of Indian Cotton—1924. 

B. The demand for various types of Indian Cotton—1926—^in 
preparation. 

4. Report on the present position of Cotton Research (issued as 
abstract Proceedings). 

6. Spinning Test Reports on standard cotton— 

No. 1—1926. 

No. 2—1926. 
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G. Descriptive pamphlet—Technological Research Lahoratory. 

7. Some recent important speec;hes in connection with the improve¬ 

ment of cotton growing in India. 

8. Objects of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

9. Clean picking and marketing of cotton. 

10. Explanatory pamphlet—^The Bill for the regulation of Gins and 

Presses^ 

11. Areiis under improved varieties of cotton. 

Ahstraets. 

^ Cotton abstracts ares published from time to time in the Agricultural 
Journal of India. 

No scientific pai>ers on the research work carried out with the aid of the 
Committee’s grants have yet been published. The intention is that such 
l)ai)ers will be published in recognised scientific journals, or in the Pusa 
series of Memoirs, and not separately. ^ 

Bombay Voiton Annual. 

The issue of a publication of this nature was recommended by the Indian 
Cotton Committee (vide Appendix 6, paragraph K). Prior to the formation 
of the Indian Central Cotton Oommitt^ the Cotton Contracts Board, 
Bombay, started the publication of the Bombay Cotton Annual which was 
subsequently taken over by the East India Cotton As.sociation. The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee is consulted annually on the matter to be pub¬ 
lished and supplies the agricultural notes, some of the cotton statistics 
and special articles for inclusion in the Annual. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
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APPENDIX III. 

Pbajoeesb of the Inoian Oottok Crop, 1915-1925. 


By VarieUes and Length of Staple. 


Varieties. 

Average 
during the 

3 years 
1915-18 (in 
’000 Bales. 

Estiiftated 
crop dur¬ 
ing 1924-25 
(in ’000 
Bales.) 

Per cent 
Increase. 

• 

Short Staple (under J inch) : 

Oomras (excluding Hyderabad Gao- 

1,631 

1,970 


rani). 

— 

Dholleras . 

472 


— 

Broach (part). 

93 

97 

— 

Bengals... 

687* 


— 

Comillas, Burmahs, etc.^ . 

79 

112 

—, 

Ooconadas . 

* 

37 

54 


Total, Short Staple... 

2,999 

3,881 

29‘4 

Long Staple (J inch and over) : 


450 


Oomras-Hyderabad Gaorani (Bani)... 

168 

— 

Broach (part)t Surat-Navsari, mostly 


122 


1027 A.L.F. (staple 1 inch) 

— 

— 

Broach, others. 

190 

114 

— 

Kumpta - Dharwarf Gadag No. 1 


15 


(staple 1 inch) . 

— 

— 

Knmpta-Dharwarf Dharwar No. 1 


20 


(staple 1 inch) . 

— 

— 

Kumpta-Dharwar, other Kumpta and 


308 


Dharwar-American... 

Westerns, and Northerns—Sircar No. 

282 

• 

14 (staple to 1 inch) 

— 

3 

— 

Westerns, Sircar No. 25 (staple ^ inch) 

— 

6 

— 

Westerns, other Westerns and 




Northerns. 

193 

345 

— 

Tinnevellies including Karunganni- 


60 


Karunganni (staple i inch) 

40 

- 

Tinnevellies, other t innevellies 

66 

97 

— 

Salems, and Cambodia — Irrigated 




Cambodia (staple 1 to 1^ inch) ... 
Salems, other Salpms and Cambodia 

lOlt 

78t 

139 

— 

69 

— 

Punjab and Sind Americans (staple 


359 


IS toll inch) . 

43 


Total, Long Staple... 

1,161 

2,107 

81-5 

Grand Total ... 

4,160 

5,988 

43*9 


♦ Average for five years ending 1914-15. 

t Staple greatly unproved as a result of the Cotton Transport Act, and now far 
more uniform. • 

% Average for 1916-18. Revised figures reported by the Director of Agriculture, 
Madras. % 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Tbchnioal Note on the vakious Pkovincul Reseabch Schemes financed 
BY THE Indian Centbal Cotton Committee. 

Domhay Besearch Schemes, 

The three officers in charge of the investigations and some of th^ technical 
assistants have beui placed on special duty by the Government of Bombay, 
their salaries being met from the Committee's grants and their substantive 
posts temporarily filled by departmental promotions. The other members ot 
the staff have been employed on short term contracts. 

Surat Physiological and Entomological Besearch Schemes, —These two 
schemes are closely related. The object of the former is a study of bud, 
fiower and boll shedding and of means for reducing the consequent loss oi 
crop. As the Earias bollworins are responsible for a considerable amount ot 
shedding it is convenient to discuss the two schemes together. It has been 
ascertained that of the total flower buds produced only some 10 per cent, 
produce mature bolls and that of the flowers that actually open only about 
40 per cent, result in mature bolls. It has also been shown that successful 
flower and l)oll production is limited to a comparatively short period. Thus, 
in 1924 flower buds were formed from 1st September to 30th December, but 
only during a period of about seven weeks from the end of September did 
any material production of flowers (30 per cent, of the buds) take place. 
Similarly flowers which opened after the end of December produced an 
insignificant proportion of bolls. During the active period of flower pro¬ 
duction, about 50 per cent, of the flowers produced mature bolls and over the 
whole flowering period about 43 per cent. It appears that the Earias boll- 
worms are responsible for a loss of about 30 per cent, of flower buds which 
only reprcKcnts one-third of the total shedding. On the other hand a loss of 
30 per cent, of flowers and bolls from this pest is distinctly significant. 
Further work is in progress from which it is hoped definitely to ascertain 
the loss which takes place when normally-grown cotton plants are protected 
from Earias attack. The physiological work has definitely shown that shed¬ 
ding is not due either to disease or to defective pollination of tlie flower 
Climatological data, inclding rainfall, humidity, air and soil temperatures, 
evaporation, cloud and soil mixture have been carefully recorded, as it in 
likel;f that the main factors determining shedding are environmental. Most 
of the work has been carried out on one ‘‘ pure line " selection from the 
local cottons, but other strains have been under observation also. The work 
on the Earias bollworms hae elicited a good deal of new information on the 
life history of these three insects and of their parasites. Control measures 
require very careful study, as, owung to the very short time between the 
harvesting of one crop and the sowing of the next, the natural carry-over is 
large. 

JJharwar Besearch Schemes, —The two research schemes at Dharwar deal 
with plant breeding work for the improvement of the staple of the Bombay 
Upland cottons and a mycological study of the cotton with disease respec¬ 
tively. ^ 

The first scheme deals with the working out of a cross between a local 
strain of American Upland and Sea Island. The generation is now under 
observation, so that it is impossible to say more than that the cross is 
promising. 

The second investigation is a study of the cotton wilt disease, which is the • 
only generally important disease of cotton in India. At Dharwar the 
problem is being attacked from three aspects: — 

(1) The isolation by selection or the creation by hybridisation of 
immune or less susceptible strains. The Bombay Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment's Cotton Botanist at Dharwar has already made considerable pro¬ 
gress with the plant^hreeding side of the work. The mycological staff pro¬ 
vided from the Committeegrant co-operates in testing strains for 
immunity. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
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(2) Work ou the futtgus iieelf. There is a good deal of evidence that 
at Bharwar the fungus (Fusarium) is definitely causative. Work on 
the conditions of growth of the fungus and on the method of infection 
of the plant was started first. 

(S) Work was also started later to determine the conditions under 
which, cotton suifiered seriously from the disease (which is spasmodic in 
character) and whether the loss caused can be r^uced by indirect 
methods. The work is still in progress. 

Sind. 

• 

The Lloyd Barrage canal system eventually will revolutionise cotton grow¬ 
ing in Sind as perennial irrigation will replace the present uncertain water 
supply from inundation canak, and a large additional area will come under 
irrigation. It is estimated that the irrigated cotton area will reach even¬ 
tually some 700,000 acres. In consultation with the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee the Government Sf Bombay has provided a new research station 
at Sakrand for the investigation of the many problems arising from this 
radical change in the agricultural system of Sind. The station is provided 
with a perennial water supply by pumping from a lake, thus enabling canal 
conditions to be reproduced in advance of the completion of the Barrage 
canals. The Indian Central Cotton Committee has given a grant ol 
Rs.20,000 per annum for a period of five years to provide a plant physiologist, 
staff and equipment for research on cotton physiology which they believe tr 
be of tixtrome importance to cotton-growing in new canal areas. The staff 
has not yet been appointed. 

Madras. 

Herbacenm Botanical lte»earch Schetae .—This scheme provides for plant¬ 
breeding work on the Herbaceum constituent of the various Madras cottons, 
especially of the Northerns and Westerns type. (Many Madras cottons are 
mixtures in varying proportion of G. Indicuni, G, Herbaceum and natural 
crosses.) The types under study have a particular value for those areas 
where the rainfall is low or uncertain, and work has been directed to the 
study of “ unit species ” and the isolation of strains of superior staple by 
pure line selection. During the current season some strains will reach the 
field test stage. The staff for the scheme has been partly obtained on deputa¬ 
tion from the Madras Department of Agriculture and partly on short term 
contracts. 

Penipheres and Physiological Scheme .—This scheme, work on which will 
start very shortly, provides for a Physiological Botanist and a Biochemist 
with botanical, chemical and entomological assistants for the study of a group 
of problems. Work on bud, flower and boll shedding has been earned to a 
certain stage by the Cotton Specialist to the Madras Government in the 
course of other work and the results published; this work will be continued 
and extended. 

(2) The cotton stem weevil, Pempheres uffinis,^* threatens to be a limit¬ 
ing factor on cotton production at Coimbatore, and there is a risk of its 
becoming a major pest in other parts of India. The life history has been 
worked out already, but no direct control measures appear possible. An 
important line of enquiry is the resistance to attack and power of recovery 
shown by certain strains of cotton, and investigations from both the botanical 
and chemical aspect have been arranged for. Concurrently certain further 
entomological data will be collected with special reference to the utilisation 
of the Madras Pest Act against this insect. The staff for this scheme is now 
being recruited. 

United Provinces. • 

The pink bollworm is by far the most important insect pest of cotton in 
many parts of India, and is most destrufltive in the Unit^ Provinces and 
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the adjoining parts of t/he Punjab, where, as in Egypt, long cycle larvee are 
responsible for most of the carry over from season to season. The Govern*- 
mont Entomologist, United Provinces, had already made this a major item 
of his research programme. The Indian Central Cotton Committee provided 
two non-recurring grants in the first instantje to provide insect proof cages, 
and subsequently a recurring grant and a further non-recurring grant, for 
special experiment's in seed control and disinfection. An additional grant 
has recently been sanctioned to enable an additional Entomologist (one of 
the Committee’s Posearch Students) to be employed for the further develop¬ 
ment of this work. The preliminary results obtained indicate that the loss 
' of <?rop is at least 2<) per cent., whilst the crop that is secured is very 
seriously lowered in quality. It has been calculated that effective control of 
the post would add anything from 25 to 60 per cent, to the cash value of tlie 
crop. Results indicate that seed treatment alone would enable a very con¬ 
siderable reduction in the bollworm population to be effected provided that 
such treatment can be organised on sufficiently extensive a scale. Field 
experiments to confirm this result are now in progress, and further data on 
flight distribution are being accumulated. The practical point to bo deter¬ 
mined is whether the treatment of all cotton-seod (in the ginneries) would be 
sufficient or whether the compulsory removal of the old cotton crop befon' a 
certain date is also essential. Legislation may be ffOcessary eventually, and 
it is of the utmost importance that the scientific data should be complete. 

Punjab. 

* Botanical liesearch Scheme .—The earlier work of the Punjab Agricultural 
Department has led to the establishment in that province of nearly a million 
acres of Punjab-Aniericaii cotton (acclimatised Upland American) of about 
1 inch staple with canal irrigation and producing some 300,060 bales of 
cotton annually. This is the largest single addition to the Indian supply ot 
medium-stapled cotton. The whole area is canal-irrigated and the average 
yield relatively high. The area for the curremt year is 1,0(56,(XK) acres and 
the estimated yield 328,OCK) bales. 

Various difficulties in regard to Iwth yield and quality in certain year»s Um.! 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to the conclusion that a special cotton 
research staff was required to deal with the various problems of American 
Cotton-growing under can-al colony conditions. A non-recurring grant of 
Rs.29,300 was made which provided a special field laboratory and apparatus 
The recurring grant of Rs.45,000 provides for the Cotton Research Botanist, 
Botanical Assistants and for laboratory contingencies. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment have provided a special plant-breeding area on the Agricultural Col¬ 
lege estate and a farm of 200 acres for testing and multiplication of strains 
and for field experiments. The Punjab Government have also provided a 
gazetted agricultural officer as Chief Assistant to the Cotton Research 
Botanist and meet all cultivation charges. They liave also provided a good 
deal of initial expenditure connec;ted w'ith the scheme. An exception has 
been made in this instance and the Cotton Research Botanist has ^een re¬ 
cruited by the Omimittee and lent to the Punjab Government. Mr. Trevor 
Trought (recently Senior Botanist for the Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt, 
Cotton Research Board) was appointed Ck>tton Research Botanist, Punjab, in 
August 1925. 

Punjab Entomological liesearch Scheme.-^Working under the Government 
Entomologist, Punjab, one of the Committee’s Research Students showed 
that the pink boll worm though at one time reported to be of negligible 
importance in the Punjab is now a major pest in the South-East Punjab and 
present in appreciable uumhera, though only a minor pest at present, in 
the canal colonies. A grant has been made for an investigation of the 
^actors which limit the spread o4 the insect under canal colony conditions 
The Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
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and work has been started this year, the jR^search Student referred to haring 
been appointed Assistant Entomologist for the scheme. The investigation 
is complementary to the work at Cawnpore and its importance lies in 
the fact that should this insect become a major pest in the canal colonies 
(as it is in the United Provinces and South-East Punjab at present) the 
yield and: value of the Punjab-American crop would #be very seriously 
redut^ed. 

Central Provinces and Berar, 

The annuat grants to the Central Provinces Department of Agriculture* 
have provided for two Resear<;h Schemes, viz ,: — 

(1) A botanical investigation of the Central Provinces and Berar 

cottons with special reference to the improvement of the staple of the 
Oomra type. ^ 

(2) A study of cotton wilt in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

The Ck)mmittee^s grant has enabled the Economic Botanist to Government 
Central Provinces, to be relieved of other work and to devote the whole 
of his time to cotton research of which he had previous considerable 
experience. The a^istants reqtiirwl have be<'n plac‘.ed on deputation 
by the Local Government and are paid from the Committee’s grant. 
The Local Government also placed at the disposal of the Economic 
Btoianist for Cotton the jVkoIa farm in Berar with an adequate annual 
grant lor iinkeep and cultivation expenses, a plant-breeding area, labora¬ 
tory, at Nagpur and (certain facilities on other farms. A complete 
survey of the (iomras cotton is in hand and considerable progress 
towards the production of superior types has been made. The Oomras 
tract is the largest homogeneous cotton tract in India the general 
hist«v>ry of which has been the steady replac‘enient of cottons of suiierior 
staple by inferior but hardier types and the reversal of this process 
will only be achieved as the result of thorough and patient experimental 
■work. 

(3) The cotton w'ilt inv^esligation is being carried out by the Mycologist 
to Oovernment, Central Provinces, and the Committee’s grant provides 
for two assistants and for aiipjiratus and contingencies. Preliminary 
results indicate that the (‘ourse of this disease in the Central Provinces 
and Berar is distinctly different to that in the Karnatak and the 
problem has been atta<?ked from the physiologitial aspect. The results so 
far are not conclusive. 


Burma, 

A small non-recurring grant of Ks.3,0i00 has been made for apparatus for 
the examination of the cotton fibre and an assistant from the Burma Agri¬ 
cultural Department is at present under training in the Committee’s Tech¬ 
nological Laboratory in the metii^s ot fibre testing now in use there. The 
officers carrying out plant-breeding work on cotton in Burma are at a dis¬ 
advantage owdng to the great distance from Bombay and on the return of 
the assistant now under training part of the initial work on the fibre 
characters of Burmese cottons will be done locally. 

General, 

It should be mentioned that the above summary relates mainly to the 
position of these research schemes when last renewed by the Committee in 
July, 1925, for most schemes. At the time of writing the reports for the 
current season have not been received. 
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Mr. B. C. BURT, M.B.E., B.Sc., I.A.S., Secretary* Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— !I^esbarch (a) (i) the experience of the Central Cotton 
Committee is that, so far as the cotton crop is concerned, there is need for 
a much greater amount of scientific research than can be carried out or 
financed by Ijocal Governments and Provincial Agricultural Departments 
< with their present resources, and it was this fact which led tn the levy of a 
cotton cess to provide for research work pn cotton. 

An account of the position of research work for the improvement of 
cotton growing is given in my Memorandum on the History and w'ork 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and in the report on The 
present position of Cotton Research in India,which have already been 
submitted to the Royal Commission. Briefly, the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has fnund it necessary to establish two centi^al research insti¬ 
tutes—one for cotton technology, the other for botanical and agricultural 
research—and also to finance additional investigations in the various 
Provinces. The research grants mode to provincial* Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture have been used mainly for staff and equipment, land and buildings and 
other facilities being provided by the local Agricultural Departments. In a 
few instances staff has actually been appointed by thf* Committee, but in 
the majority of cases the staff has been appointed hy the Ijocal Goi\^ernment. 
Such work in no way competes with but supplements the work of provin¬ 
cial Agricultural Departments. 

The Administration Reports of the various Departments of Agriculture 
indicate that, on the whole, the cotton crop has received a very fair share 
of attention. This being the case, it is reasonable to assume that the posi¬ 
tion in regard to other staple crops is similar to that of cotton, and that 
additional research provided for by a central organisation of some kind is 
needed and would be welcomed. An essential feature of the research 
work financed by the Central Cotton Committee is that all research projects 
are examined by a Research Sub-Committee which includes a number of 
agricultural officers themselves engaged in cotton research, representatives 
of the grower and of the cotton trade. 

It is suggestetl tliat more rapid progress might be made with agricultural 
research if the organisation were less geographical and were based to a 
greater extent on the crop (or group of crops; under investigation. The 
Ixnindaries of, the various large tracts devoted to the various important 
crops do not coincide with provincial boundaries, and no province is even 
approximately homogeneous from an agricultural standpoint. Hence the 
organisation of research mainly on a provincial basis must result either in 
duplication of effort and added expense or in a considerable amount of 
work remaining undone. It is the latter objection which is the important 
one. Duplication of research work in itaiplf is not a disadvantage; on the 
contrary, so far as funds permit, the greater the number of independent 
investigations the better. 

It is not sugg€ste<i that the exact form of organisation which has been 
developed for cotton would be entirely suitable for other crops and other 
problems. But it is clear that the association of the cominorcial community 
with work of this nature is of the greatest value and that the co-operation 
of representatives from the various Provinces in securing the carrying out 
of a definite programme of research is a very great advantage. It may be 
stated also that the existence of a special research fund, unhampered by 
the limitations of ann«al Government budgets, is a factor of great im- 
portan<;e. Once a research policy has been adopted the sole question should 
be whether money is needed andi whether it is being spent in the best way. 

J/r. B. C. Burt, 
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The <3«lay in th© provision of funds whioh annual budget allotments necessi¬ 
tate does not m^e either for effective working or for real economy. On 
the other hand, in the administration of such research funds, the strictest 
scrutiny of expenditure and adequate audit control are both justified and 
necessary. 

It is at once admitted that Provincial Governments during the last fire 
years have not been backward in allotting funds for agricultural improve¬ 
ment and development. Generally speaking, though with exceptions, my im¬ 
pression is that money has been more readily granted for extension and 
development work than for research. It seems obvious that if agricultural 
research is to progress at the rate which the prosperity of the country* 
demands some share of the burden must be borne by central revenues, I 
have been privileged with unusual opportunities of seeing something of the 
work of a number of Departments of Agriculture, and my impression is 
that the development of their earlier successes absorbs most of the resources 
of the departments, and tnat they have neither the staff nor the funds 
adequately to undertake the many problems still calling for investigation. 

(b) The Indian Central Cotton Committee’s report on the present posi¬ 
tion of cotton research in India indicates the gaps that exist and the 
attempts made to fill tfiem. It is necessary to say in qualification of this 
statement that the Committee has definitely ruled out of consideration a 
number of questions of purely provincial or local importance, having 
adopted the principle that it will only finance research on problems of more 
than provincial importance. For example, it was brought to the notice 
of the Committee that there was a real need for the more thorough study 
of cotton soils and of cotton fertilisers, but such investigations were con¬ 
sidered to be matters entirely within tlie province of provincial Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture. In some instances the Committ^ felt obliged to 
reiuse applications for grants for the investigation of minor problems, 
although they were in sympathy ■v'ith the work proposed. 

It is my personal opinion that far too little attention has been devoted 
to soil and plant-nutrition problems, and that the present organisation, 
export staff and financial provision are equally inadequate for the work 
waiting to be done. It is easy to see how this position arose. In the 
early days of the Agricultural Department in India, the limited nurabea’ 
of agricultural officers employed found themselves faced with an unlimited 
field of work. It was speedily ascertained that no immediate results would 
b<^ ohtaine<i from attempts to introduce artificisd manures. On the othei- 
hand, a raising of the general standard of cultivation by simple means and 
by the introduction of improved varieties of crops appeared to be a 
primary net^essity, and this rapidly absorbed all the resources of the De¬ 
partment. Excellent work on soil chemistry has been done at Pusa first by 
Leather and later by Harrison and some fundamental work in soil 
bacteriology, hut only the fringe of the problem has been touched. Many 
soil problems admitt^ly are local, and could be tackled by provincial 
Agricultural Departments if they had the money and staff. But the 
general problems associated with the semi-arid typoKS of soil common in 
India, differing widely as they do from those of temperate countries, are so 
important and so fundamental that there i© a need for one or more central 
research stations concentrating on sudi problems. A strong Boil Science 
section at the Ptisa Research Institute should be able to do much to 
elucidate the chemistry, physics, and bacteriology of the silt soils ot 
Northern India; the problems of the black soil areas are so distinct as to 
require study at a separate station. In this connection it may be remarked 
that the application of recent advances in colloid chemistry may afford 
means of elucidating some of the principles underlying successful soil 
management. 
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AnotJrjer matter whicli has received insufficient attention is the study of 
the technique of held experiments. Whether it be in the testing of new 
varieties of crops, of new methods of cultivation, or of fertilisers, the need 
for accurate experimental work is obvious. More attention is required both 
to the determination of the error of fidld experiments and to the devising 
of means to reduce experimental error to a minimum. 

Experimental wo3i^ on the improvement of agricultural implements also 
needs more attention. Most Provinces now have Agricultural Engineers, 
and these officers have done much suot«ssful work in providing improved 
means of irrigation, espetnally from wells and in connection with power- 
driven machinery. The designing of improved cultivating implements has 
received less attention. 

(c) The Indian Central Cotton Committee was impressed with the fact 
that until recently comparatively Utile work was in progress on either 
of the following problems: — 

(а) The physiology of the cotton plant. 

(б) The water requirements of the cotton crop. 

(c) The study of the root system of the different types of cotton. 
Much has been done by Agricultural Departments (and much remains to 
be done) in the improvement of crojie by the production and introduction 
of improved varieties, but environmental factors have been much less 
studied; this aspect of crop improvement requires much more serious 
attention than it has received in the past. 

Plant diseases have been studied too exclusively from the pathological 
aspect, and though a good deal of spade work has been done in the 
systematic study of disease organisms, the actual pra<*tical reeiilte have 
been comparatively few. In the ca^e of the cotton-wilt disease, for exanjple, 
it is not a complete solution of the problem to recommend the rotation 
of crops or the substitution of resistant for susceptible varieties. Accurate 
knowledge is required of the environmental conditions which lead to serious 
loss from this disease. If the production of resistant varieties is the only 
solution the problem confronting the plant-breeder, who is attempting 
to secure improvement in other directions also, is immensely complicated, 
and at least an attempt should be made to define the character^ which 
accompany disease-resistance and to show wliether such disease?-resist a nee 
IS specific or associated wdth other characters. But the fact tliat this 
disease, though widely spread, is only of economic importance in certain 
tracts points to the possibility of environmental factors being the true 
determining cause of crop loss even though the fungus lie definitely 
causative of the disease. The Central Cotton Committee is now financing 
two investigations on the wilt disease of cotton, and it is only referred 
to here as an example of the limitations of the classical methods of 
mycological research. 

The water requirements of tlie various major crops is a subject on 
which little accurate information is as yet available. In the older canal 
tracts the irrigating limit .seems to hove been reached, and crop production 
per unit of w'ater needs almost as careful consideration as crop-production 
per unit of land. In many traete an extension of irrigation can only 
be achieved by economy both in distribution and application. 8ince 
the former is likely to involve additional capital expenditure it must be 
justified by increased efficiency in crop-production, and hence both con¬ 
siderations call for accurate knowledge of the water requirements of 
the major crops. Nor is thi« the only aspect of the question. The over¬ 
lavish or untimely use of irrigation water frequently causes as much loss 
of crop as an actual shortage whilst, on the other hand, in canal coloniea 
(w^here the rainfall is comparatively scanty) there are critical periode in 
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the growth of the crop a«d if irrigation is to be really effective water 
must be forthcoming at such times. 

Question 3.— Demonstjution and Propaganda, —(a) By far the most 
succeesful method of introducing agricultural improvements is by means 
of well-organised demonstrations on cultivators^ own fields, and it is now 
generally accepted that such local demonstrations sl^ffuld form the basis 
of the Agricultural Departments* propaganda work. To achieve the 
best results the demonstrating staff should be well trained and, whether 
the improvement introduced is an improved crop, an improved implement 
or the use of a new manure, the necessary supply service to back dp 
the demonstrations should be thoroughly organised. Where a change in 
agricultural practice is being introduced a longer period of demonstration 
is needed than when it is deeired to popularise new seed or a new implement. 
In my expericnc-e as a Deputy Director of Agriculture I found district 
farms of the greatest vakie in coniiei‘tion with propaganda work. Such 
farms can be made self-supporting and cost Government little or nothing. 
They form a convenient centre for the distribution of seed, &c., and 
materially assist in the organisation of the seed-supply of an improved 
crop; they are ako of value for the local testing of improvements worked 
out on the experimental farms proper. The district farm is made the 
headquarters of the Superintendent responsible for work in the district 
and of his stafi^ of assktants and provides a means of training demon- 
fetrntors. 

(6) The effectiveness of field demonstrations is largely a matter of staff 
and money, but a thorough knowledge of the needs of individual districts 
k essential if the best results are to l>e secured. Until 1921, at any rate, 
the average circle in cliargc of a Deputy Director of Agriculture was far 
too large and the staff at his disposal in each district much too small. 
1 consider it essential, when any important agricultural improvement is 
being introduced into a district, that every possible source of non official 
assistance should be thoroughly exploited. Much can he done through the 
medium of co-operative credit societies even when such societies do not 
thenieelve.s undertake the actual working of any part of the scheme. The 
assistance of cultivating proprietors, and in certain districts of large 
landholders who thenieelves cultivate part of their estates, is extremely 
valuable, whilst in some instances important assistance can be obtained 
from the District Boards. In the past I have received much assistance 
from Court of Wards estates. Of primary importance is the personality 
of the Agricultural Assistants responsible for demonstration work The 
best of .such assistants secure the confidence of the cultivatore to a remark¬ 
able degree. 

The value of other forms of propaganda varies greatly in different 
districts and in different parts of India. In some cases I have found 
annual Dktrict Agricultural Shows, especially when combined with a 
District Agricultural Conference, of real value. Constant touring by 
Deputy Directors, Assistant Diri^ctors and Divisional Su^ierintendente is 
also of very groat value, not only because it ensures the demonstrating 
staff being kept up to the mark but because such visits are appreciated 
by cultivators. 

(c) My experience is that a single agricultural improvment has 

been successfully introduced cultivators are quite ready to a/dopt other 
suggestions, and voluntarily come to the staff of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment for advice and assktaiu^. The difficulty often is to comply with 
the requests for assistance rather than to induce cultivators to adopt 
suggestions. 

(d) Probably the most striking instance of* successful demonstration 
work in my old circle in the United Provinces was the successful intro¬ 
duction of the Pusa wheats. The methods of demonstration adopted 
were those indicated in the prec>©ding paragraphs, combined with very 
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careful organisation of the eeed supply. Aa an example or a general 
rise in the standard of agriculture, 1 should like to mention the Hardoi 
district of the United Provinces, where the introduction of irrigation 
by power pumping from tube-wells and of improved varieties of sugarcane 
and wheat, combined with improved cultivation (and in the caee of the 
former crop acoompt:mied by the use of oilcakes as manure to a considerable 
extent), almost revoRitionizod tlie agriculture of a considerable portion of 
the district. Fuller details have doubtless been supplied by the United 
Provinces Agricultural Department. In this district the assistance of both 
co-operative societies and cultivating proprietors was enlisted. Work cen¬ 
tred about the district demonstration farm, which was run in co-operation 
with the District Board. 

Question 4.—Adjcintsteation. —(a) In answer to Question 1, it has 
been suggested that the Government of India might, with advantage, 
make itself responsible for a considerable proportion of the additional 
agricultural research work which is needed. The introduction of agricul¬ 
tural improvements into actual practice necessarily must be done by 
provincial agencies. But the Government of India might uaefully take 
part in bringing the work of the Agricultural Depa;rtments to the notic^e 
of the educated classes in India, so as to foster an enlighteneil public 
opinion on matters conne^cted with agricultural development. This might 
be done through the medium of some such organisation as an enlarged 
and representative Board of Agriculture. The same organisation miglit 
deal with scientific and popular agricultural publications, a nmiter which 
is referred to in more detail in answer to Question 26. 

The organisation of the Indian Central Cotton Committee has been 
fully described in the memorandum on the history and work of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is suggesttMi that, for the more important staple crops, there 
is considerable advantage in an organisation of this character. The tm- 
provement of agricultural products is so bound up with questions of market 
organisation and other trade questions that the (;onsideration by a central 
committee of all matters connected with a .single crop can hut be of 
practical value. But it should be stated that the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee was constituted after the general position of Indian cotton 
growing and marketing had been thoroughly investigated by a touring 
Committee (the Indian Cotton (kimmittee of 1917-1918), Consequently, 
the present Committee started its work with many of the immediate 
problems clearly stated and with* a knowledge of the functions performed by 
existing organizations; thus its own constitution and organization could 
be planned with special reference to the work before it. Similar surveys 
may prove to be desirable before central orgaiiizatioiib to deal with oidier 
crops are attempted. 

More generally, it way be said tliat India is moving towards some 
form of Federal Government, and one can hardly fail to be impressed by 
the fact that in the United Statas, where this form of Government is very 
highly developed, the Federal Government takes an extremely active part 
in agricultural development. The various States are independent and. 
maintain their own Agricultural Departments, but the Federal Depart¬ 
ment, which is the strongest Agricultural Department in the world, 
makes itself responsible for the study of all major problems, and makes 
grants and lends officers to individual States for special work. While 
it is not suggested that any attempt should be made to copy this form 
of organization in India, I consider that it represents the correct attitude 
of a Central Government towards agricultural development, and would 
deprecate any suggestion that because agriculture has become a trans¬ 
ferred subject in the Provinces the Government of India should' restrict 
their efforts to the maintenance of existing central research institutions. 

The Board of Agriculture in 1n(Ua as at present constituted ,—^There is 
little doubt that this Board fulfilled a most valuable function during 
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the early daye of the Department of Agriculture. Adminietration was 
then more centralised and the Government of India were in a position 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Board. All Agricultural 
Departments were feeling their way and the interchange of opinions 
was exceedingly helpful. 

As time went on, the Board, very naturally, discuesed more general 
questiohs and indicated lines for future development^nd quite a number 
of well-considered sound recommendations for the further development of 
agricultural research and for the improvement of agricultural statistics 
were made which unfortunately have not yet been acted upon. Gradually, 
a sense of unreality crept over the proceedings, for the Board had no mecftis 
of ensuring that its recommendations would be given effect to or even 
seriously considered. Not only had the Board no funds to allot, but the 
provision of funds no longer lay mainly with the Government of India. 
Even recommendations to which effect could have been given by the Govern¬ 
ment of India temporarilf? at any rate were rendered sterile by financial 
stringency. 

With the creation of a Besearch Fund, administered by a standing 
Advisory Council or Development Commission (as has been suggested in 
answer to Question 4 (h)), the Board’s examination of technical questions 
would once more have a live interest. 

But there is another, and perhaps a more important, aspect of the 
Board’s work. Those discussions which eventually have proved most fruitful 
have not always been those culminating in recommendations for executive 
action by Gov^ernment but those in which general agricultural problems 
have l)een discussed freely and experience interchanged. Agricultural and 
co-operative workers in India are still few in number and comparatively 
isolated, and such interchanges of experience and opinion frequently are 
moat helpful and widen the outlook of those taking part in them. Such 
discussions, however, would be far more fruitful if a larger number ot 
non-officials attended the meetings of the Board. 

There are many aspects of agricultural develo-pinent on which the views 
of the commercial community are exceedingly helpful and, in my opinion, 
the constitution of the Board of Agriculture in future should provide 
for a far larger non-official element. 

(h) The Indian Central Cotton Committee has supplemented the research 
work on cotton carried out by provincial Departments of Agriculture in 
two ways, viz., by research grants (with or without the provision of staff) 
to provincial departments for special investigations and by the maintenance 
of two central research institutes. 

In my opinion the Government of India might supplement the activities 
of Local Governments in a similar manner. Research grants to existing 
institutions frequently enable fuller advantage to W taken of such facilities 
as land, buildings and equipment, but capital grants would not necessarily 
be excluded. The question of hour the requisite scientific staff would be 
obtained could be considered separately for each project, but my impression 
is that in many cases the senior staff would have to be provided by the 
Government of India. Such staff would be placed at the disposal of the 
Local Government for the time being and be cjontrolled by it. 

But there is a limit to the work which can be undertaken through the 
medium of grants and additional research institutes financed and maintained 
by the Government of India seem to be required. An indefinite expansion 
of the Pusa Research Institute is not practicable; on the contrary it would 
probably be an advantage if (as the new organisation develojis) the Pusa 
Institute were to specialise more than at present on those aspects of agri¬ 
cultural research for which it is best adapted. In my opinion, the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore and the Coim¬ 
batore Sugarcane Research Station represent a step in the right direction. 

There is a tendency at the present tilhe to lay too much emphasis on local 
work on the improvement crops. The local aspect is important, but the 
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fact remains that some of the outstanding successes of the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Department have resulted from work at a Central Research Institute. 
Whilst Deputy Director of Agriculture in the United Provinces I was very 
intimately connected with the testing of the various Pusa wheats and their 
introduction on a very large scale; that work is described in Pusa Bulletin 
No, 122 and the Commission have doubtless rec*eived from my successor 
a statement of thdVpresent position. Briefly, it may be said that Mr. 
Howard’s work at Pusa provided the United Provinces with two wheats 
suitable for the greater part of the Province and which have been success¬ 
fully established. His later work has provided a scries of wheats of even 
^‘eator capabilities and suitable for intensive cultivation since they com¬ 
bine high yielding capacity, high quality and good standing power with 
the comparatively short vegetative period which is needed in the United 
Provinces. These wheats have been an enormous asset to the United 
Provinces Agricultural Department, as has been a good deal of the other 
work done at Pusa, I do not consider that thf^ various Provinces in the 
past have taken full advantjige of the work of the Pusa Research Institute. 
Conversely, I consider that some work at Pusa might have developed on 
more profitable lines if there had been closer relations between the Imperial 
staff and provincial workers. If the new research institutes which I have 
suggested above are to justify their existence they must SKX'ure the confidence 
and continual collaboration of the Provinces concerned. Siicli collaboration 
might be secured by an organisation of the type adopled for the Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry. That Institute, which is financed mainly hy 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee, is controlUnl by a Board of seven 
Governors, the Chairman of which is the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India, three members being appointed by the Central CJotton 
Committt^e and three by the contributing Indian States. The funds of the 
Institute are not merged either in central revenuas or in those of the 
Central Ckitton Committee and the <ontrilmtions are fixed for a period 
of years. A similar form of control might be possible for new research 
institutes financed by the Government of India. The Board of Governors 
would include provincial representatives (and re]>resentalive>s of Indian 
States in some eases) and members nominat€*d by the Government of India, 
and the Board should control the finances and the policy of the Institute. 

The question naturally arises as to what central organisation would 
control the distribution of grants and the esiahlishment of new research 
institutes. My personal view is that the* final form of central organisation 
could best ho decided after the work to be undertaken has been more clearly 
defined and the necessary information collected. In particular, a decision 
should first be reached on the feasibility and desirability of establishing 
central committees or boards for dealing with particular crops or particular 
problems, and whether such committees should control research funds. 
Some central body is needed however to get ivork starte<l and to formulate 
schemes. For the present an advisory council with the Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India as President and with some whole-time members 
one of whom might be the Deputy Chairman, probably would suffice. 
Whether that Council should eventually control a Research Fund or whether 
it should be replaced by a Development Commission would be a matter for 
subsequent consideration. Whatever the form of central organisation 
adopted, two principles should be followed. In the first place it should 
be clearly accepted that no attempt at the C'entral direction and control 
of research w^ork is intended but that the object is to provide the means of 
getting w^ork done and for the free co-operation of all those engaged on 
work for the betterment of rural conditions. Sec*ondly, the creation of a 
definite research fund free from the vagaries of annual Government budgets 
is needed; without this financial elasticity the new central bwly, w'hatever 
its constitution, would find its work exce^ingly difficult. 

(ci—(i) The Agricultural Departnients have done and are doin^ work of 
the greatest value, but they are inadequately equipped, both m money 
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and staff, to deal with more than a small proportion of the wcwk waiting to 
bo clone. In connection with the improvement of cotton-growing, the 
Committee has been able to appreciate the extent of the burden laid on 
those departments. Not only are they responsible for research and experi¬ 
mental work and the demonstration of improvements, but necessarily have 
taken up the supply of seed on an enormous scale and have had to take 
up the'question of marketing. Had this not been ^one little progress 
would have been made with successful improvements, several departments 
now hud themselves in the position that almost all their energies and 
revsources are required to develop their early successes. Greatly increased 
resources and staff are necessary if they are to take up the many further 
problems which are pressing for attention. 

Question 7.—Fbagkentation op HOiiUiNOs. —^Although agricultural officers 
and others from time to time have drawn attention to the loss of efficiency 
caused by excessive fragmentation of holdings, only in two Provinces, via., 
Bombay and the Punjab, s9 far as I am aware, has the question been studied 
seriously. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the present character 
of a large percentage of cultivators’ holdings not only results in waste of 
effort and a low standard of efficiency hut definitely inhibits such general 
measures of improvement as proper (surface) drainage and properly aligned 
irrigation channels. When to this is added the further inefficiency due to 
the inability of the cultivator.s of these holdings to maintain even reasonably 
gfK>d working cattle and suitable implements, the extent of the evil is 
immediately obvious. Unfortunately there is a tendency to accept the 
present c’oiniition of affairs as inevitable instead of sotting to work to find 
means of remedying it. 

I can think of no Ix'ttcr w^ay of making a start than the land consolida¬ 
tion co-operative societies started in the Punjab by Mr, Calvert. This 
method at any rate affords an opportunity of ascertaining the practical 
difficulties and of educating public opinion. But tlie initiative should bo 
taken by (roverument and it %vould seem worth while for each Province 
to appoint an experienced revenue officer, writh settlement experience (to 
work under the orders of either the Hegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
or the Birei'tor of Agriculture, as may be most suitable), to take the matter 
up He would r<?quire a small staff to begin with and a larger one as the 
viork grew. 

Sooner or later legislation seems inevitable if any real progress is to be 
made. Once the advantages of re-striping and consolidation become apparent 
a general desire for such operations may be expected. Equally, opposition 
from a minority of favoured or ultra-<N>nsorvative holders may be antici¬ 
pated. If consolidation is to become the rule rather than the exception, 
legislation to enable a dissenting minority to be over-ruled will be neciossaiy, 
but it would be better for such legislation to follow*, and not precodo, 
siKJCCssful demonstrations. In other directions legislation may bo needed 
at the outset, especially where occupancy tenants are numerous. I am not 
certain what the position of occupancy tenants, under the Agra Bent Act, 
wx)uld be if they agreed to re-striping. In theory an occupancy tenant’s 
rights are in respect to an individual field as defined by a survey number 
and nothing would induce occupancy tenants to agree to any change in 
their holding which w'ould involve the slightest risk to their cxTUpancy 
rights. This is a point which would need investigation. In the United 
Provinces again under the zemindar? system of land tenure, the problem 
of scattered holdings is involved in that of scattered owuiership. In some 
villages the ownerships and tenancies are so chaotic that they would have 
to be left alone at the outset, as nothing short of the compulsory acquisition 
of the village and the extinction of all rights wiyild be effective. But in 
compact estates, or compact portions of large estates and, at the other 
end of the scale, in villages occupied sokiiy or mainly by peasant proprietors, 
progress should be possible without resort to any form of compulsion. 



Most important; perhaps^ of all is it that the firat examples of consolida¬ 
tion should be really go^; that the work should be thoroughly well-done 
and the best possible results obtained. This might involve oonsiderable 
labour and expenditure on surveys and on the study of drainage and irriga* 
tion channels, but it would be well worth while. Attention should also be 
given to the agricultural practice and customs of the village. For example, 
it is not always d^irable that each man’s holding shouM be in a single 
piece. It may often occur that only part of a village is irrigable even after 
consolidation, or that part only is suited for the more valuable crops. Been 
at its best (as is rarely the case) the existing form of broad field ” cultivar* 
tfon, where sub-division has not been carried to extremes, has certain points 
in its favour, for example, in making the most of the irrigable land and by 
reducing the labour of protecting crops from cattle and trespass by the con¬ 
centration of the bulk of the area under a particular crop for a given year 
in a single (or broad-field) combined with a system of rotation by 
blocks. Often consolidation will permit of the •amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions which have led to existing practices; for example, better water courses 
may enable additional areas to be brought under irrigation or drainage 
may make more land available for valuable crops. It should be one of the 
aim.s of the “ Consolidation Sui*vey Party ” to ascertain the real possi¬ 
bilities of each village when scientifically laid out; later on a group of villages 
might perhaps be dealt with as a single unit. 

Question 8. — litniGATiON. — (h) My experience of canal irrigation has been 
obtained mainly on one of the older systems, the Ix>v»'er Ganges Canal, 
where the irrigating limit has been reached except in so far as economy 
can be effected by the reduction of seepage and evaporation losses and by 
a reduction in the quantity of water applied. On the above canal system 
the commanded area is large compared to the irrigated area and the 
average village could profitably use more water than it gets. The reduc¬ 
tion of loss in departmental channels is largely an engineering question on 
which I cannot express an opinion. The wastage in village channels is very 
large—^tlie real remedy is consolidation of holdings so as to permit of 
properly aligned channels. A palliative would be the construction and 
maintenance by the Irrigation Department of all channels served by outlets 
above a certain size. 

There is urgent need for the serious study of the distribution of water 
on the older canals. The essence of the present eystem is that distributaries 
are run more or less according to a programme which, however, is varied, 
often without notice, according to the reports that are rec'oived as to the 
demand; such reports are received primarily from canal patrols and the 
water supply given to cultivators in a particular locality may depend 
largely on the local patrol’s energy and hoiiofity. On the other hand, real 
economy in the application of irrigation water pre-supposes confidence in 
the regularity of the supply. It is common knowledge that a good crop 
of wheat, for example, can be raised by a cultivator who irrigates from 
a well with far lees water than is used by cultivators in canal districts. 
Again, results on experimental farms showed that far heavier crops of wheat 
can be raised with two waterings than the average cultivator produces 
with three waterings. Some allowance must be made for the fact that 
the cultivator in canal tracts uses more water bcK^ause he tries to save 
himself labour—^both on the construction of hmrh (irrigation chequers) 
and on inter-culture. But the fact remains that the greater the economy 
in the use of water attempted, the greater the need for accurate timing 
of each application. So long as a cultivator is in doubt as to when he 
will again get a turn of canal water (and a particular block may only 
get water for H days in three or four weeks) so long will he always err on 
what he believes to be the safe side and apply water to his crop whenever 
the supply is available. If (with dm precautions to deal with such incidents 
as heavy falls of rain) canal distributaries could be run to fixed pro- 
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grammes on which the cultivator oouM rely, it would be ©aeier to j^ereuaae 
him to reduce the amount of water applied to his crops. Xt is fully 
realised that the canal officer k not dealing with a fixed but with a 
fiuctuating supply and that the question k not so simple as it appears. My 
object in quoting the above examples is to emphasise the ne^ for more 
thorough study cS the distribution of water and that nq^as an engineering 
and revenue problem but as an agricultural problem. ' At no time during 
my service in the United Provinces had the Irrigation Department the 
staff to bring their knowledge of the dLstribution of water up to the same 
high standard as the engineering side of their work. ^ 

Many canals in Northern India are mainly protective works and justify 
themselves amply by the protection afford^ against famine. The pro¬ 
ductive canals pay reasonable returns on the capital invested and one 
would like to see them looked on more as instruments for improving the 
standard of production and less exclusively as revenue-producing con¬ 
cerns. The real criterion of canal efficiency is not the length of channels 
or the area irrigated in a season but the quantity and value of the crops 
raked, a point which is apt to be overlooked. 

Question 11.-— Chops .—(a) (i) So far as cotton is concerned, the improve¬ 
ment of existing varieties by modern methods of plant-breeding is far 
more important than the introduction of varieties from other parts of 
India or from other countries, The Indian Central Cotton Committee’s 
report on the position of cotton research in India refers in some detail 
to the improvement of the various commercial types of cotton. A good 
deal IS being done but a great deal remains to be done. 

In no respect has the work of the Agricultural Department been more 
suecefcfrjful than in the replacement of nondescript local varieties of the 
various crops by selected strains of superior quality and yield. Unlike 
most other agricultural improvements, the replacement of inferior by 
superior varieties calls for little or no capital expenditure by the grower 
and the results are easily appreciated. Ultimate success depends mainly 
on the care with which new varieties are tested before issue and on the 
thoroughness with which the seed-supply is organised. Where quality is 
a considei-ation, market organisation becomes important at a very early 
stage and unlcfss this is attended to a new variety may fail to catch on; 
this k particularly true of cotton. In order to maintain the purity of 
a new strain and to enable it to establish a reputation in the larger 
markets it is necessary to concentrate attention on a limited area and to 
aim at th<3 complete rcplacjement of inferior stocks; hence in designing 
eeed-distribution schemes all other considerations should be subordinate U> 
thk objective. It naturally follows that in the early stages of the estab¬ 
lishment of a new variety of a staple crop it is exoe^ingly important that 
the growers should get the full money value of the improved variety. 
Small quantities of a superior commodity rarely fetch their full value in 
local markets and hence the Agricultural Departments frequently find it 
necessary to assist in the mai’ketiug of new varieties until they are estab- 
Ikhod. 

For a number of staple crops considerable progress 1ms already been 
made in replacing old mixed varieties by more uniform varieties. In 
many instances the question k no longer that of finding something better 
than the existing mixture but of deciding whether it is worth while re¬ 
placing a previous successful introduction by a nevrer variety. Here more 
caution is neoeesary; frequent changes in seed distribution policy are not 
desirable and very careful testing on experimental stations, supplemented 
by dktrict triak, should precede any auch change. It k equally important 
that a reasonably long view should be taken ai^ those strains likely to 
pay the cultivator best in the long run selected for introduction. 

As to the methods to be used in the kaprovement of crops, most progress 
has been made by the isolation, study and subsequent testing and dis- 
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tribution of pure lines ’’ (or unit species) from existing agricultural 
varieties. Controlled hybridisation between two or more strains, with 
the object of producing a new strain combining the best characters of 
the parents, is an attractive but less certain method and in any case the 
isolation of pure hncs is a necessary preliminary. In the case of such 
crops iis sugarcan4- and potatoes (which are vegetatively reproduced) a 
simplified procedure "is ijossible. It is perhaps as well to state that up 
to the present no hybrid cotton hiis been successfully introduced into 
general cultivation though several hybrids show great promise. By sue- 
cffssful hybridisation the range of improvement is greatly widened but, 
in the case of cotton at any rate, the period for which selection must be 
<;ontinued after the cross has been made is a lengthy one. If a satisfac¬ 
tory fixed type is to be secured; neither this stage nor the final field testii^g 
stage can be shortened without running considerahie risk. 

Infroducfion of Exotic Varieties ,—A number of contradictory opinions 
have been expressed as to the succe^ss and failure of exotic cottons. Cer¬ 
tain definite facts can be stated. In the first place practically every 
attempt to introduce exotic varieties direct into general cultivation has 
been a failure and few, if any, imported varieties do well at first. On tbo 
other hand two acclimatised exotics have been definitely successful, viz. : 
Punjab-American and Cambodia. In each case the cottons now grown 
are iselections made from imported .stocks—in the former case the imports 
variety had undergone acxdiinatisation for at least 25 years. To a con¬ 
siderable extont acclimatisation may be looke<l on jus Uk' effect of a new 
environnient on a mixed population. Hence, it it is found necessary to 
import exotic varieties oi cotton such importations should be small and 
pure line selection work should l>e put iu hand at an early date just as in 
the case of an unimproved indigenous variety. 

In my opinion, the same general considerations, with certani naxlifica- 
tioiis, apply to crops other than cotton. In very tew instances are practical 
results likely to accrue Irom the wholesale importation of foreign varieties 
for direc^t distribution and the production of seed for distribution should 
be done locally. 

General .—^While very real progress has been ma<le in the improvement 
of some crops such as cotton, wheat, rice, jute, sugarcane and tobacx?o, 
there are a number of crops on which little work has been done, the 
most important group probably being the millets. There is still an 
enormous scope for useful work in this direction and both staff and money 
are nc^eded. In most oases much work is also needed on the genetics of 
the crop under study and also on the mei-hanism of pollination in order 
that plant breeding work may have a satisfactory baisis. 

(ii) fn the years 1918-20 very promising results were obtained at Cawnpore 
with fibre flax grown from imported seed, an<l had the prices of flax 
remained at even half the figure forecasted by the Empire Flax Committee 
the prospect for flax as an irrigated crop in some parts of the United 
Provinces would have been very favourable—provided that the necessary 
central retting factories and financing organisation could have been 
arranged for. The sudden fall in the price of flax led to the experiments 
being abruptly terminatetl, but it had been shown that coarse flax of fair 
quality could be produced in the United Provinces. The irrigated canal 
tracts in the United Provinces already grow an almost bewildering range 
of crops, and there does not seem to be any immediate prospect of flax 
cultivation becoming attractive. 

The groundnut crop may lie classified either as a food crop or as an 
oil-seed. There is a general tendency for the cultivation of this crop to 
expand in many parts ot India—often as a ixytation crop with cotton. 
This is distinctly an advantage—^tlm monetary return is considerable, and 
the groundnut forms an exctdlent rotation crop. 

Mr. B. C. Burt. 
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Some years ago, the United Provinces regularly imported considerable 
<][ua.ntities of groundnuts from other Provinces for food purposes. As a 
cultivated crop it was introduced about 1909, and in certain areas spread 
fairly rapidly. The main disadvantages of this crop are the labour involved 
in digging and the excessive damage caused by wild animals, especially 
P%* bhe latter factor the crop would have cpught on to a much 

greater extent in the Central Circle, United Provinc^^ as it yielded very 
well on certain classes of light sandy land from which ordinarily only 
a small return was obtained from such crops os hajra (Pennisetum 
typhoideum). 

Another interesting example of the introduction of a new crop from 
another province is that of jute in the Sitapur and Kheri districts of the 
United Provinces. (See Agricultural Journal of India XVI-618, 1921, and 
XXI-380, 1926.) In those districts a low-lying riverain tract appeared to 
be particularly suitable for jute, and, as it stood badly in need of a “ cash ” 
crop, experiments were undertaken in consultation with the Fibre Expert 
to the Government of Bengal. Good yields of fair quality jute were 
obtained, and demonstrations and a seed supply were organised in 1920, 
My su(icessor reports that by 1925 production had reached 1,800 acres and 
13.000 maunds (approximately 500 tons), 

(iii) In dealing with such" questions as the application of the Cotton 
Transport Act to various w>tton-growing areas, the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee have been impressed with the extent to which the Agricultural 
Departments have found it necessary to undertake the organisation of the 
secxl supply of improved strains, particularly as this includes not only the 
multipli(!ation and inaintenanoe of the improved strains, but the organisa¬ 
tion of the general seed supply to eultivators. Many unofficial agencies 
have btHJU utilised in distribution. Details vary in different parts of India, 
but beyond the departmental seed farm stage, multiplication of improved 
stocks has mainly been secured through the medium of private seed farms 
controlled to a certain extent by the department. Some examples will 
illustrate the different metliwls which have come to the Committee’s notice. 
Ill the Surat district of the Bombay Presidency the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment supplies seed for private seed-growers cultivating some 7,500 acres 
annually of cotton of a single improved type and takes over the sec^l produced 
for general distribution. In the Dharwar district, these multiplication 
areas are organised by two co-operative cotton sale societies (who also 
deal with the issue of the seed to incmbor.s), but the supply of seed to 
the seed-growers, inspection and rogueing are done by the Department. 
In the Punjab, owing to tlio existence of several large estates in the canal 
colonies, the problem has been somewhat simplified, as the Agricultural 
Department can supply a limited quantity of pure seed to such estates 
w'hi(?h first multiply it for their own area and subsequently supply seed 
to the department for general distribution. 

For the actual distribution of seed to growers, the method adopted 
generally is a combination of departmental seed depots writh the utilisation 
of various co-operative organisations. In some Provinces seed unions have 
been organiscyl, and in others, distribution has been effected through 
co-operative societies. 

Individual holdings in India, generally speaking, are so small that it 
h impossible for the seed supply to be dealt with by commercial seedsmen. 
Farmers of large areas in other countries can afford to pay relatively high 
prices for a quantity of pedigree seed sufficient to sow a portion of the 
farm, and from which the farmer saves his own seed for the succeeding 
year. Small farms and scattered holdings make this method of work 
almost impracticable in India, especially when dealing with such crops 
as cotton where degeneration by cross-fertiliaalion has to be guarded 
against. Hence the problem practicaljj resolves itself into the organisation 
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of th€ annual supply to each individual cultivator of all the seed he requires 
for his holding. 

Thd immensity of the task is obv^ious, and yet it must be performed 
if the full advantages of agricultural research ’are to bo realised. Past 
experience of the introduction of improved crops into general cultivation 
emphasises the irnpcK^anee of introducing the new variety completely in 
compact areas to the exclusion of other varieties. This will often mean 
the utilisation of several different organisations and every form of unofficial 
assistance may need to be exploit^. 

It is obvious that co-operative organisations should take over from the 
Agricultural Department as much as possible of the business.of seed supply 
and in areas where co-operative societies are well developed they should 
be able to take over seed-supply to individual cultivators in its entirety. 
The point at which co-operative societies should assume responsibility for 
the multiplication of stoc‘k must be a matter for mutual arrangement for 
each tract. But if such work is to he an nnquali^ed success, the relations 
betw^een the two departments must be very close. Cooperative societies 
supplying an improved type of seed have greater responsibilities than a 
oommenial seedsman, and it is not sufficient that they should stock seed 
of one of more varieties for such members as recjuire it. The whole of 
the societies’ influence- should be devoted to establishing the one improved 
variety throughout the area of operations, as only in this way will the 
growers gain the maximum benefit. The ultimate responsibility for the 
selection of the variety to be introduced must rest with the Agricultural 
Department, but ('o-operative societies can afford the department the 
greatest assistance Ixith in preliminary district testing and in demonstration. 
On the other hand, the depjvrtraont should be in a position to support 
the efforts of the societies by supplying ample demonstration staff and 
other faciliticis. My personal experience is that much depends on the 
calibre of the Agricultural Assistants employed on district work of this 
nature. 

(c) Reference to the successful introdu(*tion of improved types of cotton 
has been made in the replies of the Indian Central C'otton Committee. 
As stated in answer to Question 3, I was closely associated with the intro¬ 
duction of the Pusa wheats intoi the United Provim^es; further particulars 
are given in Pusa Bulletin No, 122. 

My work on Cawnpore-American cotton is summarised in Pusa Bulletins 
No. 88 and No. 126, In regard to that crop it should be stated that after 
success had been attained, operations had to be di.scontimied liocause the 
Irrigation Department could no longer continue tlie special water supplies 
for American cotton sowing. 

Question 20.— Statistics. —(a.) (v) 1 entirely agree with the evidence put 
forward by the Central Cotton Ooramittee in respect to cotton statistics. 
On the more general question 1 entirely support the recommendations 
of the Board of Agriculture, 1924. The ’question of the improvement cf 
(Top forecasts and final statistics of arc^ and yield of crops has been very 
fully considered by the Board of Agriiiulture on tw'o occasions, and a 
number of important recommendations have been mode. Directors of 
Agriculture and other officers responsible for crop forecasts have done 
what they can with existing staff and finance to improve the forecasts, 
but there is still ^■ery great room for improvement, both in the forecasts 
and the final statistics. The means of indirect check on estimates of pro¬ 
duction are more satisfactory in the case of cotton than for any other 
crop. Nevertheless there are important discrepancies between the estima^s 
of production and the ascerjtained statistics of consumption. The following 
table compiled from the All-India final cotton memoranda shows the 
differences between the estimates of jj^oduction and statistics of consump¬ 
tion i — 

Mr, B. C, Burt, 
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No information is available of the variation in up-conntrj stocks but such stocks are at a minimum on August 31st. 
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Ill order to gain a truer comparkon, the variation in Bombay stocks at 
the end of the season (as actually detennined by census) has been taken into 
accxiunt. Jt IS true that there is still one unknown factor on the consumption 
side, viz., the amount of cotton used for domestic purposes in villages and for 
hand-spinning and which is conventionally estimated at J million bales per 
annum. There is noN>a.son to suppose that such domestic consumption varies 
very greatly and hence it is fair to assume that the esbiiuatos of production 
are inaccurate. For other crops where the local intt'rnal consumption is a 
much greater proportion of the whole, the chocks which can be used in the 
case of cotton do nob exist and tlierefore there is even greater need for 
accurate estimates of production. One important check afforded in the past 
by the internal rail-borne trade stati.-Jtics was discrontinued in 1923 on 
acjcount of retrenchment. These returns have now been le-establislied for 
cotton only at the instance oi the Indian (Central CVitton C/ommittee; it i» 
excecMiingly desirable that tliey shoiihl be re-estabjished in lull as early as 
possible. At any time accurate knowledge of the movements of food grains, 
for example, may l>e of the greatest importance. 

It is generally admitted that the annual iiguri^ for the areas sown with 
various crops are exceedingly good. In fact, Indian statistics, so far as 
areas are concerned, probably compare favoiiralily with any in the world. 
There are difficulties even here. In permanently settled tracts the revenue 
staff which furnishes figures in other Provinces does not exist; the crop 
statistics most affect-od are those for jute and rice. Apart from the<^e the 
mam difficulty is in regard to mixed cropping, hut, generally speaking, the 
errors are not such as to invalidate^ the statistics as a whole. 

The greatest <liffieulty has always been the estimates of production wdiich 
involve tw’o factors, viz., a standard or normal outturn per a<Te and a 
seasonal oondition factor. As regards the first of these, so far as ihe major 
crops are concerned, most Provinces, from a consideration of all the evidence 
available, have adopted definite standards. 1 agree with the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Board of Agriculture that such standards should only be revi.sod as 
a result of crop-cutting experinienUs. The secojuJ factor—the seasonal con¬ 
dition factor—is the nmst difficult of all, and India is not the oniv (ountry in 
which very large errors occasionally occur. The problem here is to integrate 
and interpret the reports receiv(»d from the primary reporting agencies— 
mainly the village accountants. For many years attempts were made to 
persuade the primary reporters to a<iopt some mental standard of the normal 
crop. By common consent this attempt has now’ prac'tically been ebandoned 
in favour of the more scientific method of leaving the primary reporter to 
make his returns in his own way and of evaluating his returns in the liglit 
of information received from independent chocks. 

Much criticism has been levelled against crop-cutting exporimeats in the 
past, and tlieso criticisms w^ere perhaps justified as the metliods employed 
were of doubtful value. If crop-cutting experiments are to have any 
statistical meaning no attempts sliould bo made to select ‘‘ typical fields, 
but the experiments should he sufficiently numerous, and a sufficiently 
random distribution provided for, to ensure the results having a statistical 
meaning, ft is quite obvious that Agricultural Departments cannot under¬ 
take work of this nature with their existing staff. Crop-cutting experiments 
naturally fall in that pericxl of tlie year when all district agricultural staffs 
are extremely busy and when men cannot be detached from their primary 
duties for the purposes of collecting statistics. If agricultural statistics 
are to be improv€>d both staff and money will be neede<l. What has been 
said of crop-cutting experiments is true of the interpretation of primary 
condition reports. No Director of Agriculture can adequately deal with 
this question unless he is provided with a statktician and proper staff. 

With regard to agricultural statistics in general, I would invite attention 
to the fact that the International institute of Agriculture, Borne, is 

Mr. B. C. Burt. 
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organising a world census of agricultural production to be made In tbe 
year 1931. This decision was reached at the General Assembly of the 
Institute in 1924, but I have not yet seen the detailed recommendations 
made in 1926 when the question was to be examined by a CSommittee of 
experts. In my opinion, it would he very much worth while for India to 
collaborate with the Institute in this international enj^iry. To afford the 
data in the form required by the Institute will doubxless need some modi¬ 
fication of the usual methods of collecting statistics, for example, in those 
Provinces where a quinquennial or decennial cattle census is the custom 
a departure from the usual date might be necessary. It is inevitable that 
some special expenditure w^ould be involved which may be consideraole. 
Nevertheless the experience to be gained of the methods used by other 
countries would be of use for tho future, and if, as seems likely, the census 
is carried out in a well-designed plan, the actual information should be 
of the greatest value. 

I have indicated above that any improvement in agricultural statistics 
will mean inci'eased expenditure, and I am aware that there is a strong 
feeling in many Provinces that they cannot afford to divert any part of 
the limited funds available for agricultural research and development to this 
purpose. Adequate provision for agricultural statistics would seem to be a 
matter which the Central Government might finance. Accurate statistics 
of {Agricultural production are necessary for trade purposes and frequently 
for administrative purposes. To the Agricultural Departments they would 
be particularly valuable in affording a means of ascertaining how far its 
efforts wore affecting the general standard of agricultural production. 

(b) Esfahhshmenf of closer relations with the Interruitional Institute of 
Agriculture y Home.--Attention is invited to the discussion on this subject 
at the Board of Agriculture in India held at Pusa in 1925 and in particular 
to llesolution 2, the lieport of the Committee of the Board and the notes 
contained in Appendix II.* At our visit to Rome in 1924, as delegates 
represfc'nting the Government (Af India, lioth Sir Rajagopalachari and myself 
were much iniprefis(*d by the excellent wwk wbich was lieing done and by 
the advantages which would accrue to India from closer relationships 
betw^een the Institute and tlie various departments in India concerned with 
rural development and welfiire. At present India dioes not benefit to 
anything like the extent possible from the work of the Institute; on the 
other hand, she entirely fails to exercise that influence on the Institute's 
policy and programme of work wdiich ahe should, do by virtue of her position 
in the Empire and in Asia. 

On all questions affecting rural economics, agricultural statistics and the 
diseases of plants andi animals, the International Institute has collected a 
mass of valuable information whicli should be made use of. AVhile the 
Institute already does a gtxKl deal of broadcast such information through the 
medium of its special publications, advantages should also be taken of its 
ivillingness to undertake special enquiries on specific references. Further, 
it is not only agricultural, co-operative and other officials wbo need the 
information whieli the Institute can supply. A number of unofficial workers 
throughout India, of recent years, have devoted themselves to the study 
of rural problems, and these, and others, doubtless -would welcome better 
means of gaining a knowledge of the experience of other countries. On the 
other hand, the International Institute’s own work is hampv<red Iby 
immfficient knowledge of the information available in regard to Indian 
conditions whilst Indian statistics are not fully utilised, partly because they 
are unfamiliar in form and partly because their limitations and relative 
value are not appreciated. * 


See Proceedings of the Boarc^f Agriculture in India, 1925. 
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Thje Board of Agriculture reoomcmended that closer relations wilfti the 
Institute should be established by the employment of the following means: — 

(u) India should continue as a contributing nation in Group 2 paying 
the new -scale of subscription from the present year. 

(6) A permancjit delegate representing India should be appointed to 
the Permanent CJimmittee which governs the Institute, This delegate 
would reside in Home, and act as a liaison officer between India and the 
Institute; in particular, it would be his duty to furnish the various 
^ Indian departments concerned with particulars of those brandbes of the 
^ Institute w^ork which would be of value to thorn, and to obtain 
information for them. 

(r) A permanent Committee should he established in India which 
would correspond with the delegate at Borne and which would advise 
the Government of India on questions arising <?ut of the agenda for the 
biennial meetings of the General Assembly. In particular, this Com¬ 
mittee would advise on the instructions to be given to delegates. 

(d) A full delegation of five members should be sent to each meeting 
of the General Assembly. The delegation should include one at least 
unofficial member, preferably a member of tlie Legislative Assembly or 
the Council of State, the permanent delegate and three technical 
members selected Tvith reference to the subjects up for discussion at 
any particular meeting. 

The annual cost of India’s annual subscription (in Group II) would be 
a maximum of il2,000 gold francs or (with the rupee at Is. 6d. gold) about 
K6.18,(X)0 per annum. Tlio cost of a permanent delegate would be al>out 
Its.10,000 per annum. The cost of sending a representative delegation of 
five members to the biennial meetings of the General Assembly probably 
would not exceed Ks,10,000 per meeting. The average annual expenditure, 
therefore, would be some H,s.3,%()00 which would be fully justified by the 
benefits to be gained. 


APPENDIX. 

The following statement shows the grants made on various schemes since 
1023 (including revised estimates of expendiiture up to 31st March, 1927) 
and the budget estimates for 1927-8: — 


4. 



Date of 

commencement. 

I Expenditure | 
! to March 

1 aist, 1927. I 

Budget 

1927-28. 

Bombay. 


[ 

Es. 

Es. 

1. Physiology of the Cotton Plant in 
Gujerat. 

September, 

1923. 

81,696 

26,000 

2. Cotton Wilt investigations—Improve¬ 
ment of the Upland type of Ameri¬ 
can Cotton by Hybridisation. 

f) 

73,699 

28,000 

3. jotted Boll-worm investigation ... 

4. Khandesh Cotton-Breeding Scheme 

»> j 

55,386 

2,500 

18,000 

October 15th, | 
1926. 

6,000 

5. Sind—^Physiological Eeseareh Scheme 

• 

Work not yet 
started. 

5,000 

20,000 

Total Bombay •.» 

r — 

2,18,281 

93,000 
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1. 

--— ^ 

2. 

3. 

4. 

— 

Date of 

commencement. 

Expendliiure 
to March 
Blst, 1927. 

Budget 

1927-28. 

Madras. 

1, HerbaceizmOoitonBreedingResearch 

Scheme. 

2. PemfdiereBaDd Physiological HeBearcb 

Scheme* 

September, 
1223. 
Work now 

startinc—Bio¬ 
chemist ap- 
! pointed. j 

Rs. 

38,980 

13,700 

1 

1 

Ba. 

13,000 

56,0qp 

Total Madras . 

1 : 

52,680 

6«,000 

United Provinces* 




Pink Boll-worm Eesearch Scheme **. 

1 May, 1924 ... 

64,000 

14,000 

Central Provinces. 

i 



(а) Plant-breeding work on C.P, and 

Berar Cottons. < 

(б) Cotton-Wilt investigation ... ... | 

i| July, 1923... 

87,399 

r 25,400 

1 7,600 

Total Central Provinces... i 

i — 

87,399 

33,000 

Punjab. | 




1. Botanical Research Scheme . { 

2. Entomological Research Scbeme(Pink 1 

Boll-worm) . ! 

1 August, 1925 
May 1st, 1926 

i 

99,443 
: 20,600 

i 

50,000 

15,000 

Total Punjab .1 

1. 

1,20,043 

65,000 

Burma. 

1 — ■'.' ' ' 



Grant for apparatus for technical 
examination of cottons. 

' i 

1 

3,000 


Grand Total ... 

I 

i 

5,45,403 

2,73,000 

Expenditure Central Research 
Institutes. 


1 


Indore Institute of Plant Industry ... 
Technological Research Laboratory ... 
Research Studentships. 

Investigations on the Finance of the 
Cotton Crop and other expenditure on 
the improvement of Cotton Marketing. 

October, 1924 
January, 1924 
September, 

1923. 

f - 

4,84,677 

8,31,367 

89,160 

33,841 

1,00,000 

1,63,274 

1 40,000 

26,000 

Total . 

t 

14,39,045 

3,18,274 
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Sir JOSEPH KAY, Vice-President, and Mr. B. C. BURT, 
Secretary, Indian Central (^tton Committee. 

Oral Evidence. 

48.224. The Chaif>^an : Sir Joseph Kay, you are Vice-President of tlie 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, and you, Mr. Burt, are Secretary of 
that body?—^Yes. 

48.225. Sir Joseph, I do not know whether you would like to make any 
statement in amplification of the very full notes which are before the 
Royal Commission on the siibjot^t of the Indian Central Cotton Committee? 
—I do not think so. The memorandum we sent you on the history and 
work of the Committee explains in great detail and at some considerable 
length the work which we have been doing and, in any case, the work we 
intend to do. I think that covers any ground wluch I could possibly touch 
on. I have nothing further to add. 

48.226. Is it your view that further re&eardi in the agricultural field is 
necessary, and is likely to prove fruitful from the cotton point of view?— 
There is a tremendous lot still to be done and I feel that we are only just 
commencing our work. As you know, on the research side, time must be 
taken before we can get any results wiiich will finally benefit the trade as 
a whole. 

48.227. Are you satisfied with the work that is being carried out at the 
Indore station?—Up to now I am highly satisfied, but it is only two years 
since we really commenced work on plant breeding there, and it is too 
early, I think, to draw any conclusions. I visited Indore my.self last year, 
and was very mu<*h impressed with the very rapid progress ■vdiicb had been 
made. 1 think, if I may say so now, that plant breeding is going to play 
a very important part in the work of cotton development in India. It 
balances the other side of our work. On the one side, we have trade 
problems, which are purely trade problems, matters relating to legislation. 
On the other side too, we have, in Bombay, our spinning laboratory and 
research work on the cotton fibre. This helps to balance the other side 
of'our work which deals entirely w'itb the agricultural side and botanical 
side of plant breeding. 

48.228. Are you satisfied with the work being done at the Technological 
Labo'ratory?—1 am highly satisfied with it; and in amplification of that 
we have already received many letters from agricultural officers saying how 
highly they appreciate the work and how' useful it is to them. What 
happened previously was this, that an agricultural officer who was trying to 
introduce new types was working absolutely in the dark. No one could 
best his preliminary work, and he might be going on entirely on wrong 
lines. Wliat happens now is this: an agricultural officer puts in a new type 
of seed; \rhen he gets a small quantity grown, he can send it to Matunga. 
he can have it tested, and he can get the Director's report as to whether 
it is going to be a workable and saleable cotton; that prevents a lot of 
waste of time on the part of the agricultural officer. 

48.229. How about your relations, as a Committee, with, first the 
Imperial Department, and secondly the Agricultural Departments in the 
various Presidencies and Provinces?—Our relations, so far, have been of 
the best because, I think both the Provincial Governments and certainly the 
Central Government realise that we are out to help in this all-important 
work of improvement of cottons of all types. The Committee, as you know, 
is a large one, and is representative of all sections, first of the trade and 
then of the Agricultural Departments. The Committee too, has power to 
co-opt, if special questions arise, Go^^xnment officials who have the special 

Sir pjoseph Kay and Mr, Ih C, Burt, 
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knowledge which i$ required. I might give you a case in points We had 
to have Mr. Fletcfher, the Government Entomologist, the other week, to 
throw some light on what might happen if the boll-weevil were introduced 
into this country through the means of imported American cotton. 

4B,2dO. Mr. Burt, I do not know whether you would wish to add anything 
on this point that I have touched upon. I shall have t^^k you a question 
or two about your evidence later on?—(Mr. Burt,) With regard to the 
point which Sir Joseph Kay has made about our happy relations with the 
provincial Agricultural Departments. I should like to say that I think 
all of them welcome the grants which the Committee has been able to make 
to assist research, and the fact that w^e have been able to make such 
grants and to make a definite contribution tow ards such work has enormously 
helped us in getting through our regulatory measures. When we ceased 
to 1)6 a purely advisory committee and became a committee able to do 
constructive work, we found that our opinion on regulatory and trade 
measures was received wit# more confidence. 

I think there has been a considerable adA antage in the interchange of 
scientific opinion in our Research Sub-Committee in the course of discussing 
first of all new schemes, secondly research policy and thirdly research work. 
I think the fact that agricultural officers working on cotton come together 
to discuss questions for the whole of India has helped the interchange of 
scientific ideas. 

48.231. Professor Gangulee: How often do you meet?—The full committee 
meets tw^o or three times a year ; the sub-committees meet as much oftener 
as is required. 

48.232. Do you, Sir Joseph, form the impression that one result of the 
the Committee’s w'ork has (been to bring about a great interchange of 
information and experience betw'een officers working on these problems all 
over India ?—(Sir Joseph Kay.) 1 think it is a little too early to say that, 
because a lot of the work has not yet had time to develop to such a stage 
that it would benefit the whole of the Provincial Governments. That 
is what wc are aiming at: we are aiming^to work on problems which will 
be l)eneficial to the whole of the country. Of course, against that wo have 
the purely trade side. The work we have done up to now has been highly 
appreciated. That is in regard to such things as the application of the 
Cotton Transport Act, and I think this, and another Act, the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Act, will in time prove to be quite a sound piece 
of legislation. The latter has only been recently introduced, and has been 
in a(*tual work just under a year. 

48.233. Sir IJenry Lawrence: What is the object of that?—The object 
of that Act is to ibe able to trace back falsely packed or falsely pressed 
or badly ginned cotton, and the means devised are really simple. First 
of all, the ginner and the press owner must keep a record of his cotton. 
When the cotton is pressed, every bale is marked with, first, the press 
number (every press has a number alloted to it) and secondly the area 
where the cotton was pressed, and then on the hessians there is the 
consecutive running number of the bale. Now, if a buyer gets a badly 
pressed bale, through the medium of these numbers we are able to trace 
it right back to the press owner. In addition to that, the East India 
Cotton Association have made cotton, which is not stamped, bad tender 
here. As the time goes on, we are of the opinion that that must have 
the effect of preventing a lot of malpractices which have existed <both in 
ginneries and presses, more so in press houses. 

48.234. The Chairman : Do you attach importance to the fact that the 
producer is represented on your Cbmmittee?—^We«attach great importance 
to it. We think it is absolutely essential that the grower should be repre¬ 
sented and well represented on the Oonsmittee. 
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48/235. How many representatives has the grower on your Committee?— 
Ten. 

48.236. Have you the list of their names here?— {Mr, Burt,) I have not 
got it with me, but I could give you the names from memory, 

48.237. Ooul-d you give us an indication, member by member, of what 
their standing is imH;he agricultural sense?—(Mr. Burt,) Starting first of all 
with Bombay, the Surat representative, Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik, is a 
landowner, and if I remember rightly, he is also chairman of the Surat 
■District Board. He is concerned with both agriculture and business. We 
have a new representative from Sind, who is personally a large cotton 
grower. 

48.238. Is he a landlord?—He is a landlord and cotton grower. 

48.239. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is his name?—Mr. Bakshi Darshan 
Singh. J could let you have a list of the names.^ (See Appendix I, page 92.) 

48.240. The Chairman : We want just to get some idea of the type of 
man?—From the Punjab they are both zamindars; they have cultivation 
of their own. From the United Provinces they are both small cultivating 
zamindars. 

48.241. Dr. Byder : Is not Nawab Sir Mohammed Muzammil Ullah Khan 
one of the biggest landlords in the United Provinces?—Sir Muzammil Ullah 
Khan ceased to be a member of the Committee in 1926. 

48.242. The Chairman: You adhere to the statement that the two are 
cultivating zamindars,^—^Yes. The Madras representatives are both land- 
owners. The Central Provinces and Berar representatives are also both 
landowners. 

48.243. Will it be advisable, in your judgment, to strengthen the 
representation of cultivators?—The difficulty there is to get a tenant 
cultivator wdio can attend meetings in Bombay and can understand English. 
The cultivating zamindar is as near as we can get. On the Provincial 
Cotton Committees they are able to have men who are much more nearly 
representative of the actual cotton grower.— (Sir Joseph Kay.) We have a 
representative of the co-operative societies. 

48.244. Still, it is true to say, is it not, that in the case of a zamindar 
whose tenants are paying rent on a cash basis, he has no financial interest 
jn seeing that his cultivators get the best possible price for their cotton?— 
(Mr, Burt.) Most of these men are themselves cultivating cotton, either 
directly or on the share system. 

48.245. On hataiy they would be interested in seeing that their tenants 
get the best price?—^Yes. 

48.246. But on cash rents, my statement is true?—Yes; broadly speaking, 
it is true. 

48.247. Sir Joseph Kay, T understand that it would be to your con- 
venience if my colleagues ask the questions which they wish to aek now, 
60 that you will be released as early as possible?—Yes. 

48.248. Bo you wish to make any statement regarding the commercial side 
of the question ?—I only wish to say this, that the trade has welcomed, 
and, generally speaking, is very pleased with the work which the Central 
Cotton Committee has been doing. There must always be a certain amount 
of agitation for results from the trade, especially with regard to research 
work. People who are merely trading in cotton do not realise the amount 
of work and the amount of time that is necessary before you can show 
any actual work in cotton development. I think they realise, as a result 
of the formation of this* Committee and its work, that the deterioration 
of India ij cottons has not only ceased long ago, but that we are on the 
way to improve the quality of c<Jlton in India. 
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4S|249. The Baja o/. Farlakimedi: Boes the Central Cotton Committee 
undertake any publication work as to the best cotton to be grown in 
different parte of India —(iSfir Joeeph Kay): We do not try to advertiee 
cotton directly by way of issuing pamphlets* But what we do is thie; 
immediately a new type is established, that is, when a new variety has 
reached the stage when it has become marketable, >!!^en through the 
good offices of the Bast India Cotton Association, the Liverpool and Man* 
Chester Cotton Associations, we are able to make known the best and 
accepted type of cotton which will be for the benefit of buyers, and induce 
them to advise their members accordingly. Further than that, we make 
it known that, from the spinning test point of view, the new cotton 
has become marketable, and pamphlets are issued by us for the spinning 
trade. Every year we take up tests on what we call standard cottons 
from season to season. The results are issued in pamphlets and distributed 
to the trade widely. ^ 

48.250. For instance, do people get to know about the best varieties 
of cotton grown in India, that cotton which has created the best demand 
in the market?—I think so. The growers themselves in certain districts 
can get to know the value offered in the markets for better cottons and 
then obtain a higher price, but if the growers are to get full prices 
for their produce, we hold very strongly the' view that the cotton markets 
must be improved very much in the near future. That is a line of 
work which we are extensively encouraging and working on. 

48.251. In Tinnevelly the irrigated Cambodia cotton is the best cotton 
produced in India. Do the people of that locality know that it is the 
best cotton ?— (Mr. Bwrt) : The Central Cotton Committee concentrates on 
giving information to the trade of the improved cotton brought under 
cultivation; the bringing of new cotton to the notice of the ryot is the 
function of the provincial Agricultural Department. We do not attempt 
ourselves to advise the cotton growers to grow particular varieties. 

48.252. Do the Agricultural Departments keep themselves in touch 
with this information from the Central Cotton Committee?—^Very closely. 

48.253. Is anything done to inform the local Agricultural Departments 
of any research work that is done to combat diseases that are affecting 
these varieties?—^Yes; we send out any information we get to local Agri¬ 
cultural Departments as soon as we ]x)ssibly can. 

48.254. On all points?—On all points. 

48.255. You say that in ginning factories a certain amount of cotton 

of certain varieties is mixed, and that you are taking precautions to 
put a stop to it under the present Act. Do you think it has a sufficient 
effect upon that?— (Sir Jaseph Kay): The Act has not been in force long 
enough to say what effect it has had. We had a case a short time ago 
where a complaint came from a buyer in Bremen. We were able to 

trace falsely packed bales back to the factory and we drew the attention 

of the shippers to it. The shippers warned the ginning factories that 

if they carried on this practice they would cease to do business with 

them. So that we hope that without introducing any further legislation 
the trade itself will finally force the ginners and pressers to give up this 
practice. 

48.256. On page 26 of your Committee’s note of evidence it is stated 

that the Sudan Government is insisting upon certain conditions to prevent 
all these malpractices; ** (a) Prohibit the cultivation and export of cotton 
of inferior quality, or of any particular kin^, or of all cotton other 
than specified kinds or qualities.” Does that find a place in the present 
Act?—^No. The difficulty is that one want to have more legis¬ 

lation than is absolutely necessary; we do not want to interfere with the 
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trade if we can do it otherwise. For imtanoe^ we have often talked 
about the licensing of ginning factories and presses; but while it would 
help considerably in this direction, you might be inflicting a great hard¬ 
ship on the ginning houses and presses which already exist, particularly 
small ones. 

48.257. Do you ^t think it is very neoeseary at this stage?—My view 
is that it is not necessary at this stage because conditions in the Sudan 
and conditions in India are so very different. Here we grow- long and 
short staple cotton and have got a great variety of cotton, whereas 
ifi the Sudan there are not more than t^vo types of cotton. If you 
introduce too much legislation liere you may be inflicting great hardship 
on the growers; so that we have always held to the view that legislation 
should be elow and should be very carefully considered bofore it is 
recommended by the Central Cotton Committee. 

48.258. Then on page 27; (d) make regulations for tlie sowing 

and use for other purpases of cotton seed from cotton ginned in the Sudan, 
and provide for the inspection of cotton seed and cotto-n ginned and 
unginned.” What do you think of that?—^We hope to get over that. 
First of all, by the constant work that is being carried on by the 
provincial agricultural departments we hope to get the growers to produce 
a type of cotton which will benefit them. For example, we have got 
1027 cotton in Surat; the growers have, after {onsiderable trouble, given 
up the inferior types of .<=eed and now we have got there one groat 
zone growing this improved variety, wdiich is proving to be profitable 
to the grower. In the early days there w'as an agitation against it because 
the grower, perhaps naturally, will grow the cotton which will give him 
the biggest ginning percentage yield, overlooking the fact that the prices 
may be lower. That is an example of what can be done by vigorous work 
on the part of the Agricultural Department and secondly by the gradual 
introduction of the Cotton Transport Act, preventing other inferior types 
coming into that area. 

48.259. What do you think of {g) on the same page: Make regulations 
for grading or classifjdng cotton, ami for making it compulsory for cotton 
to be graded or classified by an official classifier, and for the marking 
of bales of cotton or parcels of cotton seed, and for the prevention of 
the export of cotton which is not graded, classified and marked”?—The 
difficulty ie that you have got a great variety of cotton grown here. As 
time goes on you may be able to keep to certain types in certain areas. 
You have got to remember that in India there are tracts in which long 
and short staple cotton are grown in the same area. You may not be 
able to say: You shall grow nothing but long staple cotton in this area,” 
because there are belts even in long staple areas where it is only possible 
to grow short staple cotton. 

48.260. Has that been properly investigated, do you think?—No. This 
ia a matter which will have to come up for consideration. The question 
of efficient grading for export has not beem examined at all yet. The 
view has been taken so far that you have a very highly organised export 
trade in India and the question of official grading has not been seriously 
examined. 

48.261. On pages 27 and 28 you say, “ Indian cotton crop reports are pub¬ 
lished regularly in the Indian Trade Journal (by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics) and in the newspapers generally. 
ITp to 1922 the All-India cotton forecasts were ilNSued to the trade in 
the form of separate lea’flets.” At that time were these pamphlets pub¬ 
lished in the vernaculars?—(Mr. Burt): No. They would not be of 
much use to anyone except trad#fs. The All-India forecast is simply 
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a statement of the Indian cotton crop in different areas in the whole 
country claesihed by trade varieties. It is not the sort of thing that 
would be of interest to a small cotton grower. 

48.262. There are districts in which cotton is the main crop. When 

you suggest publication of leaflets, do you not think that such publication 
should be in the vernacular of those districts?—If publication in the 
vernacular is required, it would be the furiction of the Local Governments 
to publish the figures for their own areas in the vernaculars of the 
Province. I do not think the publication in vernacular of the All-India 
cotton forecasts would be of any use to the cotton grower. • 

48.263. You suggest going back to publication of leaflets. Do you not think 
that the Central Cotton Committee should make a suggestion to the 
Provincial Governments that they should publish leaflets in the vernaculars? 
—No; no demand for such leaflets in the vernacular has been brought 
to our notice so far. • 

48.264. Sir James MacKenim: With reference to this question of the 
publieaiion of leaflets raised by the Raja 8aheb, did the Government of 
India give any reason for not complying with the request that the publica¬ 
tion of All-India cotton forecasts in pamphlet form should be re-introducod? 
—As a matter of retrenchment. 

48.265. On page 5, paragraph 13, of the memorandum originally siib- 
iiiitted, you refer to the Cotton Transport Act, and say: “Trade records 
of prices agree with the results ol local enquiries in allowing that the cotton- 
grower inis obtained nii enJianced price for his produce.Is the Central 
Cotton Commiiiee in a position to give actual trade records which prove 
that?—Y<js; I will furnish those. (See Appendix II, page 93.) 

48,2(i6. On ]>age It) of the memorandum referring to marketing you 
express the opinion that the (compounds of all ginning factories served 
by the market should be iiichide<l in the market proper. Do you think it 
would b<' feasible to control compounds of ginning factories at a distance 
by the market committee?— The point is that the market committee must 
have authority over the system.s of w^eighment and the fixing of rates. 
What is going on at jiresent in Berar and also in some of the unregulated 
markets in other Provinces i.s that although the deal is made in the market, 
the actual weiglmient of the Jeapa^ .takes place in the ginning factories, 
and also the real fixing of the rates takes place in the ginning factories. 
Unless the market cominitt€*e can exercise wntrol over the transactions done 
in tile compounds of the ginning factories, it would not serve the purpose 
it is intended to serve, 

48,207. Do yon think it would be feasible?—I think so. 

48.268. Is there any particular reason for the falling off of export demand 
for Dhanvar-American?—^The American prices at present make the export 
of stajilc cotton from India almost impossible. It was going up until two 
years ago. 

48.269. We have heard a certain amount about deterioration of 4-F,. 
What is the considercnl opinion of the Central Cotton Committee about 4-F? 
—We have recently discussed the reasons for the unsatisfactory character of 
the Punjab-American crop of this year; wo also discusscxl the question in 
1921. As the result of our discussion in 1921 w^e provided the Punjab wdth 
a Cotton Research Botanist (appointed in 1925), and one of the main lines 
of his work will be the investigation of better varieties, the isolation of 
pure strains, the testing of them, and a study of the water requirements of 
the Pun jab-American cotton I do not think that there has been any 
permanent deterioration of 4-P, in my own personal opinion, during the 
last five years. I do not think 4-F quite the same cotton as it was 
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10 or 12 years ago; but during the lost five years I do not think there 
has been any permanent deterioration. In my opinion, the Punjab^American 
we saw last year was as good as it was five years ago. 

48.270. Has the Central Cotton Committee had any influence on the 
cotton policy of the Central Provinces?—^There again we have given a grant 
for ootton-breedii*^ work; and that work is for the production of cotton 
of a better staple. A cotton of a distinctly better stapJe and which has the 
further advantage of being w'ilt-resistant is being tried this year on a scale 
of several hundred acres. 

48.271. So, there is hope?—Yes. 

48.272. Are you, as a committee, satisfied that one of the results ot the 
committee has been to secure to the producer a better price?—I think so; 
that is a fair conclusion to draw. 

48.273. You are sitting at the top; you oup^ht to know.— {Sir Joseph 
Kay)i There is no doubt about that. 

48.274. Professor Ganyuloe: What principle do you follow, Sir Joseph, 
in making grants to Provincial Governments?— {Sir Joseph Kay): Tlie 
principle followed is this: first of all, it must not be a matter which is 
purely provincial and which should be undertaken by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment themselves. The work of the Central Cotton Committee is simply 
to supplement work which is carried on and can be done, in a Province, 
which would benefit the whole of India. The procedure followed is this, 
that the Provincial Government, through its Director of Agriculture, sends 
in to us a scheme or applies for a grant for the work which he wants under¬ 
taken ; that comes before what is known as our Agricultural Research Sub- 
Committee—that is a sub-committee comprised of agricultural ofiicjers, 
technologists and experts, with one or two trade members to see that the 
finances are not running too much in any one direction. If that sub¬ 
committee is convinced that the problem is a pressing one and is one which 
is new and which would benefit the whole of the country, then it makes 
recommendations for a grant, and that is usually confirme<l by the main 
committee after it has been discussed again. 

48.275. Do you know of any instance where the provincial departments 
abandoned their own experiments just on receipt of your grant?—No. 
That is the one thing we try to avoid when making a grant, that the 
Provincial Government shall not abandon their own work and simply get 
money to do work which they might undertake themselves. (Mr. Burt) : 
The general result of our giving grants to cotton research is that Local 
Governments have given more In connection with several of our grants 
the Local Governments have come forward to supplement our grants. 

48.276. Mr, Calvert : They have abandoned other work in order to get 
your money?—No. 

48.277. They draw from other heads in oi^er to comply with your con¬ 
ditions?—^I am afraid I cannot argue outside the Agricultural Department’s 
budget; I am quite sure that it has not happened in the provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Departments. 

48.278. Professor GnngvUe : Have they increased their share of expendi¬ 
ture in cotton research?—^Yes. {Sir Joseph Kay): When you say cotton 
research, do you mean cotton development? 

48.279. 1 was thinking really of cotton reisearch. Do you experience any 
administrative difficulty in controlling your grants?—No; so far we have 
had no trouble at all. We get on very smoothly; the statements are sent 
in ])eriodically and records* of work are sent in every six months and 
examined ])y our sub-committee and by the main committee; and, on the 
whole, it has worked very satiafacfbrily^ 
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48.280. Does the sob-ooHnnittee pay frequent visits to the station?—No* 

That, of course, is impossible, because we may have a Director of Agri¬ 
culture in Madras or from the Punjab who can only come down to Bombay 
twice a year. Mr. Burt, our Secretary, visits these schemes at least once 
a year. We hope that, now we have a Deputy Secretary, Mr. Burt will be 
able to get round to all sOhemes twice a year. ^ 

48.281. What about the type of research workers you get? Are you satis¬ 
fied with them?—^Yes; but I am afraid you have put that question too 
widely. We have brought out highly specialised experts; for instance, wj 
have got at Matimga, Professor Turner who was the head of the Textile 
Department of the Manchester College of Technology; we have brought out 
Mr. Trought, who was doing similar work in Egypt; we have got highly 
scientific workers in Mr. Howard and Mrs. Howard at Indore. 

48.282. Those are your own research workers?—^Yes. Then, in addition 
we have instituted research scholarships with the hope, first of all, of 
training more cotton workers in India, which the country was so badly in 
need of until the Ontral Cotton Committee came in. So far, we have turned 
out several extraordinarily capable and efficient research workers; and we 
hope that, as time goes on, with these eight scholarships that we are giving 
every year, we shall finally build up in the country itself a reliable corps of 
research workers. 

48.283. Are you satisfied with the propaganda done by the Departments 
of Agriculture in matters relating to cotton? I understand that you your¬ 
self do not undertake any propaganda work?—I do not want to criticise 
the work of the Agricitltural Department, but I think propaganda of any 
kind in agriculture would he beneficial to the grower. The G.LP. Railway, 
as you know, has undertaken a little of it recently in the way of cinema 
films, and T should think there is tremendous scope for more propaganda 
by the Agricultural Department, generally in the use of ploughs and tools, 
and of fertilisers. 

48.284. What about distribution of seed? Do your committee take any 
share in the distribution of good cotton seeds?—No. I can only speak in 
regard to that so far as Bombay is concerned; and in Bombay T believe 
the distribution of seed has been done exceedingly well. 

48.285. Was it done through you or through the Agricultural Department? 
—Through the Agricultural Department. We have no complaints to make. 

48.286. Are you satisfied yourself with the power you have of controlling 
ginning factories^—^Tf this present legislation does not fulfil what we think 
we can only advise Government as to what legislation should be introduced. 

48.287. We saw a regular hose turned on cotton the other day in a 
ginning factory?—^That is one of the difficult problems which is before 
us, and which has been before us for some considerable time. The simplest 
solution would be the licensing of ginning and pressing factories, but, as 
I pointed out just now, it calls for very great consideration, because you 
might inflict severe, and in many cases very severe, hardships on small 
ginning factbries. If this present legislation does not fulfil what we think 
it may fulfil, then we shall certainly have to turn our minds to this all- 
important question of licensing gins and presses. 

48.288. What control have you-over the market committee?—We, as 
a committee, have no control over them. 

48.289. Do you have to supervise the markets, to visit them at intervals? 

—-In the ordinary course of events these measures are provincial measures 
and their application rests on the Administration. • ^ 

48.290. Mr, Calvert : I do not wish to criticise in any way your con¬ 
stitution, but I should like to have a litlle clearer idea of how you consider 
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you would be able to obtain on your committee the representatives of 
the real grower, the sourer of cotton, not the man who takes the rent. 
I take it that the method of cultivation reqtiires a dense population, a 
dense population means usually petty holdings, and petty holdings usually 
do not go with correct education. Do you not think that there would 
be a tendency t<>*get a rent receiver on your otmimittee rather than the 
actual grower?—It is very difficult to get a grower to come along. Their 
interest is looked after, to a great extent, by the agricultural officers 
who know their districts, and whose one interest is to improve the lot of 
the grower; and then you have your co-operative society representative. 
If we could get hold of the actual grower, if ho could come forward and 
express his views, then I think everybody would welcome it; but as 1 
say, it is very difficult to get this man to come forward, even to meet 
tlie committee. In Madras there was some trouble with regard to the 
application of the Transport Act, and Mr. Burt, myself and two other 
members of the Cotton Oommitte<» went specially to discuss this matter, 
to see if we could get over this difficulty. >We wanted the growers to come 
to the meeting which was thrown open to everybody, but I am sorry to 
say that we could not get the real grower to come along. 

48.291. The evidence we have had about the Agricultural Departments 
vis-a-vis the petty holder is that they are playing up to the higgler land¬ 
lords, and we have been repeatedly told by Diret'tors tliat they can see 
no hope for the small man; they are concerned with the bigger man?—I 
have always taken the view that the agricultural officer has been protecting 
the interests of the smaJl grower just as much as the larger one. 

48.292. James MacKenna: I.s it not a fact that in addition to the 
Central Cotton Committee you have Provincial Cotton Commitie<^ in all 
the Provinces, on which the actual grower is more fully represented?— 
(Mr. Burt): You, of course, get nearer to the actual gmwer on the Pro¬ 
vincial Cotton Committee. I should like to add a word in answer to Mr. 
Calvert's question to Sir Joseph. We know from experieiu^e in the Ontral 
Cotton Committee that the large man as the (otton growers’ represtuitative 
at present does put forward the growers’ standpoint, though 1 do not 
suggest that his inter<\sts are identical with those of his t(*nant when 
it comes to questions as between tenant and landlord, but 1 certainly 
do not agree with the suggestion that in India the Agricuiltural Depai tments 
are looking after the interest of the larger man and not of the smaller 
man. As a matter of fact, the discussions which we have had in committee 
entirely go against that view. 

48,29»‘l. Mr. Calvert : T am only quoting the views which we have 
gathered in evidence l3efore us. 

48.294. Sir Henry Lawrence: In evidence put forward by whom? 

48.295. Mr. Calvert: By Directors of Agriculture to us. 

48.296. Sir Henry Lawrence: Which Directors of Agriculture.^ 

48.297. Mr. Calvert: Mr. Anstead from Madras, Mr. Clarke from the 
United Provinces; I asked them the same question, namely, ivhat hope 
there was for the small man, and they said there w'as no hope. 

Sir Joseph Kay: When you say, “hope for the small man,“ do you 
mean to be represented on committees? 

48.298. Mr. Calvert ; No, the Agricultural Department arc looking 
towards the bigger man, and I want to know if the small man's interests 
are looked after, because cotton requires a dense population. The oonditions 
of (totton-growing, you will admit, are not the same a.s wheat-growing. 
The point is this (I am* not criticising), it seems to me that your own 
success will create a tendency for the bigger dealers to try and capture 
the whole business, from the field•Vight through to the finished cloth?— 
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1 do not quite agree with that, because I do not see how it can In 
practice. After all, the results of our efforts would be to introduce better 
types of cotton and, finally, to get our markets on a proper legalised 
basis, in which case the benefit must finally come back to the grower, as 
he is going to get a better pidce for his prince. (Mr. Burt): Then there 
IS tho value of improved varieties of seed; if the Agricultural Department 
can give the small grower improved varieties of seed, be can secure the 
advantage of growing a superior variety almost as well as the large 
grower. 

48,299. Professor Gangulee: Apart from the question of a representative 
on the committee, has the grower any opportunity to appear before you, 
or to transmit any information, or even any means of airing his grievances 
before you?, Have you any machinery through which he can approach 
you?—No, there is no machinery. If any problem arises we usually invite 
the parties concerned to meet* us and talk the matter over. We had a 
case only a very short time ago in Karachi, in connection with a grievance 
raised by the Indian Merchants Chamber there. We got their representa¬ 
tive to come down to Bombay and we discussed the position, as a result 
of whi(di we think that we shall be able to bring about reasonable working 
arrangements for all the parti€>s concerned. We do not ourselves i^ork 
in a watertight compartment, it is rather the other way al>out; we are 
always ready to receive, to vreJcome grievances and problems from all 
sides; wo have a perfe<;tly open door in that respect. 

48,800. Sir Chvnilal Mehta : Did you not get into touch with the actual 
grower in Surat and with the cotton market in Dharwar?—(Mr. Burt) : 
Vea; two or three members of the Committee vrent up to Hurat and met 
about 800 growers, with whom we had a discussion in the vernacular. 

48.301. So also with the groweits in Dharwar?—^Yes, w^e had a meeting 
in Bombay, where representatives of the eo-f>perative cotton sales societies 
met us. 1 also visited Gadag and Hnbli. 

48.302. Do yon have any meetings w*ith the Provincial Cotton Committees? 
Is there any regular procedure for attending the meetings of the Proiincial 
Cotton CommitUMjs at all?—I attend as many meetings of the Provincial 
Cotton C'cmmittees as possible; 1 have just come back from one at Nagpur. 
{Sir Joseph Kny ): What we generally do is to get their proceedings sent 
to us nml wo discuss those proceedings at each of our meetings. 

48.303. Mi. Kamaf . Regarding this last point raised by Mr. Calvert, is 
it not also tlie case, even in tlic co-operative movement, that, for instance, in 
a co-operative bank the smallest nmii in the village i.s not directly reprc*- 
sciitcd?—^Mr. Madan can tell us more about that, T think, and also Mr. 
Calvert. 

Tho most intelligent maai conies in to represent their view.s and not 
necessarily the smallest man I 

4B,304. With regard to this general work of the Central Cotton Committee 
lieirig good on the whole, it has been suggested that similar All-Iudia central 
•committees should be set up for other staple crops. If that suggestion ivere 
to bo iwjcepted, there would be, say, something like five or six other All-India 
•central committees. Are you in favour of the principle of setting up com¬ 
mittees for wheat, jute, sugarcane, oilseeds, and so on ?—(Sir Joseph Kay.) 
If I may say so, that is a little outside my province here. I believe Mr. 
Burt, when you come to examine him, wull have something to say in the 
matter. 

48,305. Mr, Kamat ; With reference to the marketing of cotton, a Bill has 
been drafted, and I want to know if ther^is any provision therein making 
it compulsory for a market committee, if set up, to have also a gi>-down for 
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the storage of cotton left unsold at the end of the day?—No, that i$ not in 
the Bill. 

48.306. Do you not apprehend that the absence of any provision for storage 
will be a handicap for a man wlw wants to hold over his cotton for better 
terms?—I will go so far as to say this, that it would be a very valuaihl© and 
a very welcome acquisition to have Storage acooanmodation, but there are 
some practical difficulties in the way. 

48.307. During our investigations recently at Akola, one of the complaints 
made was that after a cartload of cotton began to> be weighed, inferior cotton 
was found inside, and disputes arose; then the grower was in a predicament; 
he either liad to take his cotton back home or he had to find a place in which 
to store it?— {Mr, Burt,) One of the suggestions we mode, after the Berar 
inquiry which we conducted, was that the question of providing some form of 
w'arehousing should be worked out. This vrill^have to be done provincially, 
and as a matter of fact I discussed the matter only last week with the Pro¬ 
vincial Cotton Committee at Nagpur, and they are making inquiries. Some 
co-operative commission shops have been start^, one at Akola, and they are 
inquiring as to whether commission shops can afford storage facilities to 
growers who bring their cotton to the market hub for some reason or other 
are not able to dispose of it the same day. It is certainly a very important 
point. 

48.308. If that is an important point, then do you nob think that a Bill 
such as is now under consideration would be fatal, in the absence of storage 
provision, from the point of view of the grower?—No; on the contrary, 
although conditions in the Berar markets are not entirely satisfactory, tliey 
are far better than the conditions obtaining in the Khandesh maikets. 3u 
Berar you have some semblance of order and fair dealing, whereas that is 
not the case in Khandesh whore the cultivators are even more greatly 
hampered than they are in Berar. 

48,.‘X)9. Tfeuuin Bahadur Malji: What is tho qualifkation for cotton 
growers^ representatives of your Committee? Do you nominate or elect?— 
{Sir Joseph Kay.) They are nominated by the Ixical Governments. 

48.310. You have no voice at all in it?—No, not as a Committee. 

48.311. Is there any arrangement for interpreting the proceedings, in case 
aitual growers are brought in?—No, but it is possible to liave proceedings 
translated. 

48.312. But there is no arrangement so far?—-It has not been ne<‘essary so 
far. (ilfr. Burt,) If we had a grovrer who spoke in Hindustani, practically 
every member would understand him; if he spoke in Telugii w’e should have 
difficulty. 

48.313. Y’ou are anxious to improve Indian cotton ?—(#9ir Joseph Kay.} 
Yes, that is our work. 

48.314. 8i> far tlie attempt which has been made lias been on tho actual 
product; >ou have not looked into the interior operations, commencing from 
the swd right up to the production of the commodity?—1 think that is 
really the wonk of the provincial Agricultural Department; where our work 
t€‘lls is that when a new type of seed or a new variety of cotton is sent to us, 
we advise the provincial agricultural officer whether it is going to be a sale¬ 
able type, and whether it is an improvement or otherwise. 

48.315. Do not you think something more is necessary in the way of in-^ 
vestigation at the earlier stages?—Not within the functions of the Central 
Cotton Committee. , 

48.316. There is no authoritative publication from the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, monthly or bi-lnonthly?—No. 
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48.317. It would add to the utility of the Oowimi^tee if such a publicatiou 
were issued?—^We issue an annual report giving a resumd of our yearns work, 
but 1 take it you are suggesting that something further in detail is required 
for the grower. I am not sure whether it w'oiild assist, unless the functions 
of the Central Cotton Committee were very much changec^, The grower is 
our greatest care; we openly state that we are out to improve tho lot of the 
^tton grower, 

48.318. Would you welcome any such publications from some responsible 
quarter?—^We would welcome them very much if they were uiidertakea by 
the provincial Agricultural Departments who can get in touch with the 
actual grower much more easily than we can. 

48.319. I find that your work extends over the whole of India?—Yes. 

48.320. Would it not be better if you had Some provincial committees?— 
We have Provincial Cotton (Jommittee in each Province. 

48.321. Do they issue any such publication?—No. 

48.322. Would you wehoine it from them?—Yes, we would welcome it from 
them, through the Agricultural Departments with which they are in touch. 

48.323. I am not sure whether propaganda is part of your functions, but 
if it is to any extent, do you think any superintendence at the stage of the 
cotton press would avoid further trouble?—As I said before, I am a strong 
advocate of propaganda of any kind so long ns it is thoroughly organised and 
worked on a proper basis; but the propaganda which occurs to me to be most 
necessary is propaganda in regard to the cultivation of the soil. The 
market side is fairly efficient; what is wanted is for the grower to get more 
•out of his land with the use of improved implements; be is the man who 
needs the lielp; it is not the trade side that needs asvsistance. 

48.324. Could tlio commercial side, marketing facilities, he looked into by 
your Committee, proviricialh\ of course?—I flunk you would have to intro¬ 
duce legislation for proper orgamised marketing, of wliich wo are strong 
advocates; and then the application of the law w’ould be a matter for the 
Provincial Governments. 

48.325. Would yon rfx|uire representation of your committee on the market 
committeesP—No; but what we have always advocated is strong representa¬ 
tion of the grower liimself on the local market committees. 

48.326. Are you in favour of standardisation of weights and measures?— 
We should like to abolish all the malpractices which exist and the allowances 
which, as you have indicated, are given; we want to stamp that all out as 
quickly ns possible. 

48.327. You leave the supply of seeds to the Agricultural Dopoi’tment?— 
Yes, we submit that is entirely within the province of the Agricultural 
Department. 

4vS,328. Could you give any forecast of your future staff requirements?— 
All 1 can say in reply to that is that we are turning out cotton workers 
fairly rapidly now; the Agricultural Departments in the main ha\’e filled 
the gaps which existed when the Cotton Committee sat in 1917 and 1918; 
we still think there is tremendous scope for ootton workers, and with these 
eight research scholarships per year, which we are giving we ought to turn 
out quite a number of efficient cotton workers. In my view the country is 
still very short of cotton workers. 

48,329. ^'ir Chunilal Mehta: Do you get applications for financial 
assistanoe in excess of your funds?—No, we have funds in hand to-day, 
and we are prepared to help with new and urgent problems which Pro- 
Tincial Governments cannot finance thflwaselvee. 
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48.330. It is maiiUy mearch, is it notP—Yes, but not absolutely research: 
pressing questions. 

48.331. Other things besides research?— {Mr, Bv/rt): The only thing we 
can do in addition to research is constructive work for the improvement 
of cotton marketing and such work as these economic enquiries into the 
finance of the «ifeotton crop, which we are continuing. The Cotton Oess 
Act limits our powers of expenditure pretty tightly. 

48.332. So that I suppose you have some surplus now which you have 
not been able to usep—^We have a surplus, but we are now spending more 
than our annual income; we are drawing on that surplus. (Sir Joseph 
Kay): Tlie funds of the Committee are guarded very carefully by the 
trade members, becaiise there would be a tendency, unless they were very 
strongly guarded, for Agricultural Departments in the Provinces simply to 
get funds out of the Central Ootton Committee to save their own funds 
which they have to get from general revenuq We do not want that; we 
want to supplement revenue; we are prepared to pay so long as we are 
on new development work, 

48.333. Research into machinery to improve tlie cultivation of cotton and 
increase pnxluctioii would not be part of your work, would it?—That 
would be outside our scope. (Mr, Burt): I do not say it is specifically 
excluded; anything that is definitely research work wo are open to consider. 

48.334. Have you come into contact with any Ministers of Agriculture?— 
We have had, as Members of our Committee one ex-Minister, and at 
least one future Minister. 

48,3^15. Not belonging to this Province?—No. 

48.336. Is there really any direct contact betw'een you and the Ministers 
of the various ProvincesP-^»S’ir Joseph Kay): No direct contact. 

48.337. You have not had any meetings, or they have not approached 
you for guidance in any matters?—Yes, there have been one or tw*o 
occasions when problems have croppc'd up; at one meeting I think you your¬ 
self presided. 

48.338. 1 was not Minister then?—(Mr. Burt): At an earlier conference; 
you were Mniiuter for Agriculture when you presided over a conference on 
the Cotton Transport Act. {Sir Joseph Kay): When these difficulties arise, 
W'e are only too pleased to attend conference and try to arrive at a 
solution. (Mr. Burt): I have attfjiided several conferences with Ministers 
by invitation in other Provinces besides Bombay. 

48.339. The Chairman: Can you tell me whether we have in these notes 
a definite statement of the acxmmulated funds of the Committee?— (Mr» 
Burt): I think we have given that in the printed memorandum; the 
aceumulate<l fundi-; are in round figures 25 laklis. We publish a statutory 
statement every year. 

48.340. Sir Jamies MaeKerina : The Members of this Committee are en¬ 
tirely honorary and voluntary?—Yes, 

48.341. No feeia are paid?— (Sir Joseph Kay): No; travelling allowance 
is paid to up-country members. I should like to say this: it is astounding 
to find that one can get such men together, representing all sections of the 
trade, to work in this way for what 1 call the common good on the 
development of cotton; I have been a member of the Committee since 
its inception; we have had a wonderful response fiv>m all sides: the repre¬ 
sentatives of growers, who may not be actual growers themselves, agricul¬ 
tural officers, and particularly the trade members on whom the bulk Of 
the work falls. The Committee has worked extraordinarily well; I think 
it is one of tlie most Vemarkable committees that has ever been created 
in India. The wrork it does is beginning to tell and is beginning to be 
appreciated. 
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48,348. Prof WOT Qangulee: Your work dependa on the cotton cee$?— 
Yea. 

48.343. The income from the cotton cese of oonrse ductuntes; does that 
n^ect your research F—We are quite prepared to draw on our accumulated 
balances for research work, and if those accumulated balances disappeared, 
ive should have just sufficient income to maintain, hrst our administration, 
and secondly our institute at Indore and our Technological Laboratory. 
They take about 4 lakhs a year. The balance which has been carefully 
preserved is available for any problems which might be put forward by 
any Province, {Mr, Bari ): As regards accumulated balances, the original 
proposal for the cotton cess was 4 annas a bale. The legislature gave us 
4 annas for the first three years and 2 annas per bale after three years. 
The three years during which w'o had 4 annas were the years of the biggest 
export of cotton India had ever known and our funds benefited accord¬ 
ingly. But a limitation who placed on our powers of expenditure, for 
the time being, by the Government of India. We were not allowed to enter 
into schemes involving recurring expenditure in excess of our estimated 
annual income from the 2 anna cess. Now that we have built up a big 
reserve, w^e have been allowed to draw on that reserve to add to our annual 
expenditure* 

48.344. Mr, ffalveri: Sir Joseph, I should like to ask you a question 
about a somewhat intricate problem. It seems that a large part of the 
success of the Indian Omtral Cotton Committee is due to the fact that 
you have in India the actual manufacturers of cotton cloth, whose interest 
it is to get a high grade of quality of cotton,.and therefore they are in 
complete sympathy wath the grow'er of that cotton. Now, assume for a 
moment that you are dealing with long staple quality of cotton which is 
no use at all to the rnaiiul’acturer in India but the manufacturer is abroad 
and therefore not available as a member of this Committee. Do you think 
the <mnie huccoss would attend the development of such long staple cotton F— 
{Sir Joseph Kuy): Indian spinners and manufacturers are represented on 
the Central Cotton Committee by four members; our local cotton trade, the 
East India Cotton Association, by one member; and shippers aud merchants 
by n*prosentatives iiominattMl by the various Chambf'rs of Commerce. So 
that, whatever happened would not make any difference in my opinion, 
because there lias been a tremendous export trade for Indian cottons for 
years and years. I do not think that would make any difference at all. 

48.345. But your manufacturer stands out against malpractices wdiich 
the middleman may sometimes indulge in?—That is so, but your shipper 
is willingly paying the cess just as much os your manufacturer is willing 
to pay the cees to keep the work of the Committee going. The income 
from expurU is twice the income from the mill manufacturers; so that, the 
people who are paying the greater part of the fee, the cost of the com¬ 
mittee, are the shippers. 

48.346. 1 have raised that particular point because it wdll be of con¬ 
siderable importance when we come to discuss the question of otlier crops. 
It occurs to me that your success is due to this fact, that your final process 
has taken place in India?—1 do not agree W'ith that view' at all, because of 
the tremendous export trade, which represents a very considerable portion 
of the total crop. 

48.347. Y'ou think there is nothing peculiar to the cotton crop which 
accounts for its succees, the absence ^ which would prevent success in 
other crops?—No, because W'e have never advocated merely the growing 
of long staple cotton; that has not been the policy qt all. The idea seems 
to be abroad, and it h quite a mistake, that we ane out merely to develop 
the crop of long staple cotton. That is cq^tainly an important part of our 
work, because there is not enough long staple cotton in India. At the 



same time, we want to have bigger yields per acre in cottons which can 
be marketed at a price at which the world can afford to buy cotton. 
Wlien impro\"ements are made, they are not merely for long staple cottony 
there is no good working to that end. What you want in addition to long 
staple cotton, of which there is a shortage, ie to increase the yield per 
acre of suitable cottons of shorter staple. There is a tremendous demand 
in the world for shorter staple cottons. What you want is to secure better 
development in India, so that the grower will get the best out of his land, 
and so that he wall get better prices, because he is getting better cotton 
with the same amount of labour. I do not think for a moment that 
your view is one with which I can agree, 

48.348. It is not a view; it is a problem. There is nothing peculiar in 
the cotton crc^ which accounts for the success of the committee?—The 
peculiarity w^as that the cotton crop had deteriorated before we took up 
this work. 

48.349. There is no factor in the case of cotton which does not obtain in 
the cause of other crops?—I am not prepared to say. 

48.350. Frofessor Gangulec : Is the export of cotton responsible jfor the 
success that you .have had?—No; I do not think the ratio of expor^ is any 
bigger now than it was before, but the crop has increased by two million 
bales during the last few years. 

(Sir Joseph Kay withdrewy and Mr, BurVs examination was continued,} 


48.351. The Chairman: Mr. Burt, before you took iip your present duties, 
you were, I think, Deputy Director of Agriculture in the Central Circle of 
the Unit^ Provinces, which office you held from 1908 to 1921, and you were 
also Director of Industries in the United Provinces from June, 1912, to 
December, 1914.^—Yes. 

48.352. Have you held any other positions?—No, those are the only 
positions that I have held in India. 

48.353. I observe from page 42 of your note that, ju considering the 
problem of co-ordination at> l>etweeii province and province, you are more 
concerned with the danger that lack of co-orddnation may result in certain 
proWems not receiving attention than you are with the danger of the wwk 
being duplicated?—Yes. Duplication of work is not in itself, in my opinion, 
an evil wdicre research work is conc*erned, but there is a limit to the amount 
of research work which can be financed from public funds. 

48,il54. In your view, is the setting up of the Plant Research Station at 
Indore wdthin the four corners of the recommendations of the Committee?— 
The Indore scheme originated in this way. The Government of India had 
a scheme under consideration l>efore we came into existence. We found 
that was hanging fire. We considered that a central cotton research 
station was needed, and we took over that scheme. It is outside the 
recommendations of the original Indian Cotton Committee. 

48.355. Is it your view that what you are doing is work which the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture might have undertaken?—^Yes. 

48.356. An All-India Central Research station?-—We considered that at 
least one All-India Central Research Station for cotton was necessary. 

48.357. On this question of research, I should .like to ask you whether 
you think that the irrigation aspect is receiving sufficient attention?—No. 
That is a matter which has b^n discussed on more than one occasion. For 
example, in the Albixjiia Board of Agriculture we have constantly urged 
the necessity for experimental work both from the agricultural and from the 
irrigation standpoint, and I do i^t think that there is enough being done 
in that direction. 
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48,868, Have vm any views aa to wWe that work should be done?—No 
What 1 am anxious to see is that the work k done, 

48,859. Would you taokle the problem mainly from the agricultural point 
of view, or would you tackle it mainly from the irrigation angle?—I think 
it wants to be tackled from both aspects by the departments concerned. 
For example, I think that in the Punjab some very go^ work is being done 
by the Irrigation Department. They have an experimental division which 
is tackling a number of problems; they have now, as a matter of fact, a 
Soil Chemist attached to that Division. 

48.360. Do you think that there is any need for research by the Central 
Government into these problems of irrigation, as they affect agricultural 
problems?—I am not quite sure how far the Central Government could 
uudertdke the work now that irrigation is entirely provincialised. There 
is very great need for such resear^, and the results would not be merely 
provincial in application. W<jrk done in the Punjab, for example, would 
apply to the whole of Northern India. 

48.361. Professor Ganguke : What about the major problema of agriculture 
connected with irrigation? For instance, the problem of water-logging? 
That is really a major problem?—There is both an engineering and an 
agricultural side of water-logging. 1 should view the problem as being the 
sanio type of problem for which the Indian Central Cotton Committee is 
giving research grunts, that is U> say, problems that have to be investigated 
in a particular locality but which are of All-India, or more than provuicial, 
interest. 

48.362. The (^hatvnuui : On page 46 of your note you offer a suggestion, 
referred to by Mr. Calvert, that the principle of the organisation of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee might be applicable to crops other than 
cotton. Yon go on there to point out the nee<l for a most careful recon- 
uaiNsance of the position, and you say that in the case of cotton such 
ru’ouiiaissancc as has been completely carried out has been most useful? ‘ 
Yes; I think it is the foundation of our success. 

4H,H63. There are two questions on this point. For instance, in the caw;- 
of wheat, bow do you suggest that an organisation of this nature could be 
financed?—1 tliink, in the cai»e of wheat, the organisation should be financed 
entirely by the Central Government. 1 do not think it should be financed 
by a cess In the case of ©otton, you have manufacture in the country, 
you have exports, and you have only a nominal amount of direct village 
consumption. In the case of wheat the exports abroad are small compared 
with the internal consumption. 

48.364. When you say financed by the Central Government,’' T take it 
tliat a non-lapsing fund, set aside by the Central (ilovernment, should be 
at the disposal of the CommitteeP—Yes, that is my idea. With regard to 
the way in which it can done, the Committee might be given fixed 
annual allotments, and allowed to build up a reserve fund. 

48.365. A non-lapsing fund?—Yes. I think that is essential to proper 
provision for research. 

48.366. The purpose is to assure continuity ?-Y'es. That is my point. 

48.367. And an assured future which makes it possible for tlie Committee 
to frame its budget and to engage its officers with confidence?— Yes. 

48.368. Calvert's point, ] uuderstaud, is this, that with regard to 

cotton important advantages have been enjoyed by your organisation 
owing to the fact that all stages from the sowing of the seed to the manu¬ 
facture of the final product take place in India and within reach of your 
organisation ?—Yes. ^ 

48,869. Whereas, for instance, in the case of wheat, an important market 
•overseas k not represented in India by ithe millers themselves, but only 
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bj" those who buy on their behalf?—That is so; but we have a parallel 
position in cotton: the Japanese, Continental and English spinners have 
not efiective representation on our Committee, and there are hour mills in 
India. * 

48.370. But in the case of wheat, you say you have mills in India, and 1 
have no doubl that as regaids the Indian imarket for wheat they would be 
represented on the Committee and would ibe in a position to speak with 
authority on all matters ooiicerning tiie Indian market. Is it your view 
that, so far as the European market is concerned, the buyers of wheat in 
India for the European market would have the necessary technical know¬ 
ledge at their disposal in order to contribute substantially to the discussions 
of the Committee?—No, they have not the same amount of knowledge as 
a direct representative would have. 

48.371. So that to that extent organisations designed to forward the 
interest of crops other than cotton might Ve less effective than yours has 
been P—Yes. In my written statement I have stated that it is not suggested 
that exactly the same organisation would do, but I feel that the reason why 
we have been so successful is that there was a careful reconnaissance and 
then the organisation was planned' to deal with one crop. 1 think if you 
had a similar reoonnaissanoe for other crops you might arrive at the same 
position; the essential thing is to have the commercial community represented 
on any such committees. 

48.372. You have been an officer of the Agricultural Department and 
therefore you have had to consider this problem from the point of view of 
all crops; what other crops do you suggest might be susceptible of organisa¬ 
tion on the plan of the Indian Central Cotton Committee?—The two which 
most readily occur to me are jute and sugar. 

48.373. How about tobacco, a small but valuable crop?—I should not likts 
to hazard an opinion on that. 

48.374. Oil seeds—1 do not know enough about it. 

48.375. 3/r. Calvert : When you say sugar, are you speaking of sugar¬ 
cane for sugar or sugarcane for gut? —Both. 

48.376. They are very different, are they not?—No, the cane is identical; 
the problem of producing a good cane, whether it is for making white 
sugar or for making gur^ from the agricultural point of view is the same in 
my opinion. 

45.377. Frofedsor Gangviec: What about those two most important 
cereals, jiiwr and hajri? —I do not think that there you have the same 
commercial interest as you have iii the case of staple crops like cotton and 
jute. 

48.378. Mr, Calvert : The production of sugar from sugarcane involves 
highly technical processes and the employment of highly trained specialists? 
—Yes. 

48.379. While the production of gur from sugarcane is a simple opera¬ 
tion?—Yes, but from the agricultural poiiit of view, if you produce a 
sugarcane which will make good white sugar, you have also produced a 
cane which will produce good gur, 

48.380. Where do you get your trained staff for the production of j/ur?— 
Yon have Just told me that in gur production no train^ staff is required. 

48.381. And tlierefore you could not have a committee like this?—But 
you could have a committee on which your wliite sugar manufacturers would 
be represented. I should like to add that as soon as highly yielding ca.nes 
are introduced with intensive cultivation a need arises for a market for the 
<rane as the average cultivator is^often unable to crush and boil substantially 
larger quantities than at present. Further, one of India’s immediate 
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probl^zxus h to replace the present large inaportations of factory sugar by 
home-grown Bugar. Hence the derelopment of more modern inetimds of 
dealing with cane is an important question in such Provinces as Bihar and 
the United Provinces. 1 do not suggest that modern factories for white 
bugar manufacture are the only desideratum. Improved methods of 
manufacturing gm' and rah are also needed. 

48.382. The Ohairman: You point out at one part of >our proof that 

research carried on at Pusa, particularly into the wheat crops ol India^ 
has been successful and has made a material contribution to the welfare 
of ouliivator*4 in the Provinces?—^Yea. • 

48.383. Do yon think that the extent to which Pusa has shone in the past 
has been due to its merits as a central station, or due to the fact that, in 
the past provincial research was virtually non-existent?—I think it is 
largely a matter of its own merits. If you take the work on wheat, it is 
a most outstanding pieceeof successful work. It is perfectly true that in 
the early days we d’d suffer from shortage of staff in the Provinces and that 
the provincial staffs have lagged behind; but 1 do consider that a central 
institute is the best way of tackling some of these very big problems. 

-48,384. Is it reall> the merits of central research or tho merits of Mr. 
Howard?--! think it is both; I have the greatest admiration for the work 
of Mr. Howard, but I do not think, if Mr. Howard had been working in a 
Pri'unoe ho would have done the same work for wheat in India as he did 
at Pusa. 

48,385. Why?—Btcause working as a wheat expert for what really came 
to be the whole of Noriliorn India, he studied the whole of the wheat 
varieties ol India; the most successful wheat for the United Provinces was 
not one of United Provinces origin at all; I am not sure of its origin, but 
I do know that it uat» a selection of wheat which was not from the United 
Provinces. He took a very mtndi broader view of his work than he would 
ha\'t‘ done if ho had been working in a Province. 

48,.380. l>o you think the extent of his responsibility aff^tted his outlook 
and his work?—Yes, and the facility which he had for getting round and 
seeing ivhat was going on in other parts of India and what material there 
vas, it is extremely diflicull for a provincial officer to do that. 

18.387. W^heu do you expect that these surveys into the marketing of 
cotton that your Committee has been carrying on will he completed?— 
They may (^ntiiiue for several years; we ha^^ just undertaken another four 
to be carried out in the coming season; at present, we cannot handle more 
than about tour investigations a year. 

48.388. Have you employed your own officers for this w^ork?“-No, wo have 
had to borrow men from the Agritniltural Department. 

48.389. Arc vou satisfiod with the qualifications and calibre of the men 
you are employing for this work?—I cannot say that 1 am, altogether; we 
have had to do the best we could with the material available. 

48.390. Have you made plans to try to improve the qualifications of those 
employed on the inquiries as to marketing?—No, wo have not tackled that 
yet. 

48.391. Is it not of supreiue importance that surveys should l>e carried on 
by trained persons?—No, I think the first essential is to choose a man for 
the actual village investigation who understands the cultivator and who 
can get his confidence; where the skilled man ie required is in framing the 
questionnaire and in interpreting the results. 

48.392. It has been represented to me that •the ginning and pressing 
factories show signs of forming rings in order to keep up the costs of the 
operations which they carry out, to the detriment of the price gained by 
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the ctiltivatar; do you agree with that?—That is a long standing complaint; 
these ginning and pressing pools have been going on for very many years; I 
think) if anything, there is less complaint on that score now than there was 
ten years ago. I do know for a fact that a number of these pools broke 
down. 

<k$,393. Has your Committee been interesting itself in that particular 
problem?—^We did discuss that question, and I think we came to the con¬ 
clusion that we could see nothing that we could do. I do not see how the 
formation of combines of that kind can be stopped. 

48.394. Bo you agree that since the price of cotton is controlled in great 
measure by the world demand, any unnecessary cost of ginning and pressing 
will, as a rule, be paid for by the cultivator?—Yes, if ginning and pressing 
rates are unduly high, undoubtedly lAie cultivator will suffer. 

48.395. Bo you think that is a connection in w]fiich your Committee might 
make some further research and it nec^essary take some action?—^It is a 
thing we have constantly had under consideration; we have seen no step 
tihat we can take at present. One realises that there are difficulties; in 
certain areas there are too few ginning factories, and ginning aiKi pressing 
factories have to be encouraged; then the place becomes fashionable and 
there is a rush to set up ginning and pressing factories there; the result 
is that there is not enough work for them all and the pool follows. 

48.396. Is the method of forming these pools to fix the actual cost of the 
operation by agreement between the factories, to raise tlie margin of profit 
above what 1 may call the normal competitive level, and thereafter to distri¬ 
bute a share of such surplus profits as a bonus to all factories pro rata 
according to the number of machines or gins in the factory?—Something 
of that kind. 

48.397. Is that pretty near the mark?—Yes. What actually happens is 
that sometimes one or two presses are kept closed if there is not enough 
cotton to keej^them all going properly; those that are closed draw their 
share of profits from the pool. 

48.398. Js it easier to judge of the quality of cotkm when it is j>rosentetl 
as kapaSj or w’hen it is examined as a bagged article?—That is a matter 
of opinion. Buyers for export are rather inclined to increase their 
purchases of kapas because they can supervise the ginning and pressing and 
their men get accnstonied to judging the cotton in the form of kapas. 
Personally, I would far rather judge kapas than cotton, but the average 
cotton buyer at Bombay will not look at ka^nxs; he is used to judging 
cotton; he will even hesitate to give an opinion on a sample of unbaled 
cotton. It largely depends on the form in which the particular man has 
gained his experience. When it is a question of purity between two types, 
it is much easier to distinguish mixed cotton in the form of kapas than in 
the form of ginned cotton. 

48.399. Then this much emerges, that it ought to be possible, given an 
ideal form of market, to ensure to the cultivator who brings in his kapas^ 
a fair price for quality?—Yes, there is no inherent difficulty in that. 

48.400. Bo you think that quality, as a factor, is receiving its rew^ards 
so far as the cultivator is concerned?—^No. I do think that the cultivator 
is getting the full price; he is getting a fairer reward than he used to. 
But the price that the cultivator gets will depend rather more on the 
general reputation of the tract than on the quality of hi« own sample, 
unless he is producing quite a large quantity. 

48.401. The Commission asked Sir Joseph and yourself some questions as 
to the representation of growers oi^ your committee. How about the 
representation of growers as euch on committees controlling markets? Have 
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you ^udiod that projblemP—^Yes; wo couaidor it alxsolutely eageutial to the 
proper working of market committees that cuitirators should have representa¬ 
tion on them. 

48.402. Does the same difficulty arise of Ending a. man who hae sufficient 
experience nnd is sufficiently vocal to hold his own on the committee, and 
who at the same time is a typical small cultivator?—No, because, in the 
first place there is no case of requiring a knowledge of English, and 
secondly, there is no real need of literacy at all; there is no necessity that 
the man should be able to read and write at all. Perhaps not the small 
cultivator; but the medium cultivator is fairly vocal once he starts talking^ 

48.403. I am surprised to see that you do not think that such a man 
need read or write. Bo I understand you correctly?—I say that it is not 
essential; it is desirable. 

48.404. Where no vocal representative of the cultivator is available, do 
you think that the Departftient of Agriculture in the Province should have 
the right to nominate a representative to sit on the market committee?—* 
1 think that is a point worth considering. 

48.405. Where the cultivator is unable to look after his own interests, 
do you regard it, broadly speaking, as the duty of the Department of 
Agriculture to guard those interests?—Certainly, yes, 

48.406. Are you h^eful of being able to prevent abuses in markets 

in connection with disputes after weighment?—^Yes; 1 think that a market 
committee with cotton growers^ representatives on it should be able to 
establish some system of settling such disputes. Exactly what form it 
would take is a matter that would have to be worked out locally, but they 
might arrange some simple form of arbitration, and one or two sample 

amendments of local bye-laws would probably do a groat deal to reduce 

complaints. For example, there is one market in the Central Provinces 
where, if a buyer refuses to take delivery of cotton after part of the cart 
has been weighed, he has to re-load the cotton at his own expense. That 

is purely a local rule, but it is very salutary. * 

48.407. You have provided us with a draft of the Bombay (District) 
Cotton Markets Bill, being an Act to provide for the establishment and 
better regulation of cotton markets. In the Bill, as 1 understand it, 
the committee set up to control the practice of marketing would not have 
any jurisdiction in the yards of ginning and pressing factories?—Yes; 
under this Bill they would have such jurisdiction. 

48.408. Then, I missed the words; where are they.?^—It really comes under 
the definition of market proper.*’ 

48.409. The definition is: * Market proper* shall include all lands 

within such radius from the centre of the market yard as the local Govern¬ 
ment by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette may prescribe; 
in particular, it shall include all cotton mills, ginning and pressing factories 
and their compounds within the notified area.**—In our Markets Bill it 
is included. The Local Government propose to define the market proper 
by rule, as is done under the present Berar law; we propose to do it in 
the Bill itself; but it is mainly a mattor of legislative convenience. 

48.410. In this case, would you be in touch with the proper department 
of the ( 3 k)vernmont ot Bombay?—1 have seen their draft Bill six times 
since my Committee made recommendations. 

48.411. So this particular point ha* received attention ?—Yes. 

46.412. And you are hopeful that, when the Bill is finally passed, the 
market committee will be able to control the practice and to ensure justice 
being done between buyer and seller when the dispute takes place outside 
the market proper?—^Yes. 
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48.413. That, in your view, is the solution of this particular problem?— 
r think so. 

48.414. Do you think that where a suitable site exists outside the town 
it would be better to have a market outside the town rather than inside it? 
—That is a matter of local convenience; I have no strong views on it. 

48.415. Is it not in some degree a matter of high octroi charges in 
some places?—Such charges vary so much that all I can say is that one 
must suit the convenience of the pe{>ple bringing cotton to market. Some¬ 
times, if you set up a market outside the town, they are depri%*^ed of 
conveniences thcjy were accustomed to in the past, 

48.416. Does not a great deal of congestion often take place where the 
market is in the centre of the population?—Yes; that is a matter of 
planning. I have in mind a market in Oawnpore; it is not a regulated 
market, but it is a large and convenient mark<»jb, and there is x^ery little 
congestion, although it is an old'* unregulated market in the middle of a big 
town. 

48.417. What do you think about open auction in public markets as a 

system of sale?—rl think it is most likely to be successful when you are 
dealing with a nexv variety introduced by the Agricultural Department 
and which has established its reputation. As a method of sale of an old 

variety, I do not think it is so successful, because it is not liked by the 

best class of buyer. 

48.418. Why is it disliked by the best class of buyer?—In connection with 

auction sales oonducted by co-operative sales societies in Gadag and Hubli, 
the buyers have told me that they do not like buying kapan in auction, 
because by looking at the small sample that is passing round it is impossible 
to judge the whole lot, and they do not like taking risks. Tf they buy 
on the usual trade terms, if the cotton is below the sample, there is a 
recognised way of dealing with it. I think that the best (*lass of buyers 

only go to the Gadag and Hubli auctions bcKJaiise of the improved variety 

which is being so>ld there. 

48.419. On page 20 you are dealing with our Question 22 (h) (iii) on 
co-operation. That is the note of the Cotton Cbmmittoe themselves. What 
is your authority for stating that it would be outside the terms of the 
existing Co-operative Societies Act if members were invited to engage in 
binding contracts with a selling smaety?—1 have discussed this question 
with various co-operative oflBcers, and they have told me that they do not 
think it could be done under the present Act. 

48.420. Do you think that it is possible to conduct successfully, over 

a series of years, any selling society, the members of wbicli do not bind 

themselves by contract to supply to that society all tluur protluee for sale? 
—Some societies have worked reasonably successfully. 

48.421. Over a period which covered years of large falls in prices as well 
as years of high prices? That is the test, is it not?—^There are so very 
few societies of this type in India that it is rather difficult to answer the 
question. These societies have l>een going on for a fair number of years. 
Wo do know they have got into difficulties sometimes, and sometimas those 
difficulties were due to the absence of a bond. 

48.422. In the matter ofi the financing of the cotton crop, I understand 

that the information at your disposal at the moment is that the cultivator 
is reasonably well able to finance the marketing of his crop, and it is 

the earlier stage, the growing stage, that requires further financing?— 

That is as regards the tliree areas we have investigated: in Khandesh. 
Berar and a small area in North Gi:yarat. I cannot say that is true for 
the whole of India. 
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48,428. And in tliese areas, your investigations tend to show that a 
cultivator is himself actually able to hold up his crop for a better market P 
—Our investigations show that he has actually done so in the year of 
investigation. 

48,424. Was that the conclusion reached by you personally or by the whole 
committeeP—It was the conclusion of the Sub-Committee which considered 
the detailed rep<;^rt6. 

48,426. Have you cross-examined your investigators?—Yes; we had them 
down here and went through their detailed note books, after tabulating the • 
results. 

48.426. You could not shake them on that point?—No. There was a 

record of the actual transactions that took place. 

48.427. If a hania or moneylender had been actually financing the crop, 
but using the storage accoineioilation of the cultivator during the period 
the crop was held up, do you think that your investigators would have 
known?—Do you mean that the hania was using the cultivator’s storage 
as a convenience P 

48.428. Having paid the cultivator, say, 76 per cent, of the estimated 
value of the crop, using the cultivator’s storage in order to hold it up?—No; 
because, ainither surprising result was that most of the money-lending in 
the villages investigated was not done by people who bought cotton; the 
cultivators either sold their cotton in the open market or through a 
travelling buyer; they did not sell the cotton to the men who lent them 
money. 

48.429. l)i, Hyder : On the question of improved methods of statistics, 
could you tell iroin your experience, how you would cope with the 
difficulty of valuing the factor of seasonal conditions?—1 am afraid T c-annot 
help you very much on that. 1 have read a good deal about the American 
systoiu of valuing the conditional factor, and J am rather inclined to think 
that their difficulties are mm*h the same as onr own. 

4hS, 480. The condition factor is the resultant of a number of other 
factors. Can we isolate one factor and correlate conditions to that factor, 
say, the rainfall in any particular year, or would you take all the cir¬ 
cumstances into <’onsidcration ?—1 do not think we can possibly predict 
from a rainfall, and half-a-doyien other factors, as to what the effect on 
the crop is likely to be. The condition factor is simply an integration 
of a number of opinions received from people scattered over the tract. 
In India the condition factor is worked out by the Director of Agriculture 
from the patwari's reports (village accountant’s reports); the village 
accountant reports that the crop is 8 or 9 annas or 0 annas in his tillage; 
those village reports are worked up and, as 1 said in my note, we try to 

find out what the patwuri means when he says the crop is 6 or 

8 annas. In the old days we tried to make him understand what wo 
meant by 6 or 8 annas; we now let him report his own ideas and try 
to interpret them, 

48,431. The standard in the mind of the pntwari is the 16-anna crop, 
i£j it not?—The jHifwatiy as I know him, wiU very rarely admit that the 
crop is a l6-anna crop; the 16-anna crop to him represents a bumper 

crop, and he would very rarely return a crop as being 16 annas; at 

any rate, he docs not do so in practice. 

48,482. With regard to the creation of a definite research fund, you 
want that to come out of central revenues?—Yes. 

48,433. By some kind of a oess, or allocation from general revenues?— 

I think, considering the great variety problems to be dealt With, an 
allocation from general revenues, to my mind, is the best way of dealing 
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with it; cesses can be justified In special cases; but dealing with agriculture 
as a whciej I think the general revenues should bear charge* 

48.434. Take your own crop, which is cotton. Can you give u« an indi¬ 
cation of the upper limit to which you are prepared to go as regards 
this particular cotton cessP—You mean how much per bale? 

48.435. Yee, how far you are prepared to go in the upper direction?— 
The original recommendation of the Indian Cotton Committee was 8 annas 
and if we had shown that we required that amount immediately I do 

« not think there would have been any serious objection on the part of the 
Assembly or of the cotton trade to giving us 8 annas. 

48.436. Could you tell us what particular advantages this country would 
obtain if it were represented on the International Institute of Agriculture? 
—I think you would get a lot of information on agricultural development, 
agricultural policy, and agricultural legislatmn in other countries, which 
at present is extremely difficult to get. I think that one does want to 
know more about what is happening in other countries. 

44.437. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Would you have a central fund for research 
only?—That was what I was contemplating. 

48.438. Would you have some kind of a constitution, of the type of the 
Central Cotton Committee, for a crop like juar? —No; 1 do not think 
that in the case of a food crop which is mainly consumed in the country, 
there is any need for a committee of the type of the .Central Cotton 
Committee. You would need some central organization to administer 
research funds, but I would not suggest that a crop like juar should 
have a central committee. 

48.439. What sort of an organization would you have for this crop, 
which is one of the biggest in India?—I think the first thing you want^ 
is one or more special research stations situated where they can best 
work for the benefit of the country as a whole; probably such a station 
would deal with a group of crops. 

48.440. Would you have it financed by the Central Government?—The 
Government of India can best help to develop agriculture in India by 
financing a work of this kind. 

48.441. In certain parts of tiie oountry, attempts were made to develop 

a sort of drought resisting variety of juar. For that purpose would you 
not require the research station to be situated in those particular places? 
—There would always be a need for local study, but there is a great 

deal of general work which can be done in central stations if they 

are carefully sited, and this would help provincial Agricultural IDepart- 
rrients to the extent of relieving them of some part of the enormous mass 
of work they have to do. To take the crop which you mention : I may 
be wrong, but personally I do not think the genetics of juar have ever 
been thoroughly worked out. 

48.442. Do you know of any extensive research work being done on juar 
in India generally —There is a good deal of work going on, but it is 
not my own crop, and I am afraid I cannot go into any great detail. 

48.443. I was under the impression that very little work was lieing 

done compared with, for instance, the work on cotton or wheat?—There 

is no adequate work being done; of that I am quite convinced. 

48.444. Do you think that there is any particular reason for that?— 
Yes, lack of staff and lack of funds in the Agricultural Departments. 

48.445. Might it not be that it is not an export crop?—^That might 
have a bearing on it. * Juar k not a cash crop. I think the distinction 
is not between export and non-export crops, but between cash crops and 
village consumption crops. 
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48,446* Your idea of committees formed on the basis of the Central 
Cotton Committee would apply to a certain uamber of cash crops oniyP— 
Yes, there ie a very definite distinction there. 

48.447. The main crops, juat and hajra, would be out of it?—For 
those you want some organisation; you want research institutes, but you 
do not necessarily want your committee. 

48.448. What about rice?—I have never done any work on rice myself, 
and X would rather not answer that question. 

48.449. In your work in the Central Cotton Committee in connection 
with marketing and in trying to see that the actual cultivator gets the 
utmost value for his crop, do you not require to be in constant touch 
with the Co-operative Department?—Yes. 

48.430. Are you, in fact?—tWe do our best to be in touch; we are not 
in as close a touch as we would like to be. 

48.431. Is there any reas^ why that is so?—^Maii^ly owing to the 
distance between Bombay and other parts of India. We have a co-opera¬ 
tive representative on our committee, but it is very difficult to keep in 
touch with Co-operative Departments throughout the whole of India. 

48.452. The Co-operative Departments are mostly under the same Minister 
who deals with agriculture and if you are in touch with the Agricultural 
Department, would it not be possible to be in closer touch with the 
Co-operative Departments as well?—^There is a great deal of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Department's work with which we are not very closely concerned. 
Their work on primary credit societies, for example, is largely outside 
the sphere of the Central Cotton Committee. If Co-operative Departments 
will devote more attention to co-operative buying and selling, I am abso¬ 
lutely certain that we shall have to ask for more representatives of those 
departments on the Central Gotten Committee. 

48.453. And yet you were examining, in these particular studies, the 
indebtedness of the grower and whether he has sufficient money to hold 
back the crop for better prices?—Yes. 

48.454. The Co-operative Department is interested in that, is it not?— 
Yes, and we hope the results will be used to advantage. But it is not 
so much the culitvator’s total indebtedness that we are interested in; 
we also want to know whether his debts hamper him in marketing his 
produce. ^We certainly did not obtain full information about his total 
indebteness. 

48.455. Would you suggest that in Khandesh, where you examined 
these particular villages, the reason vrhy the cultivator is able to hold 
back his crop is that Khandesh is somewhat exceptional in this, that the 
cultivator of Khandesh is fairly well off?—That may be so, but it was 
in regard to Khandesh that we were told in 1922, in Bombay, that the 
District Cotton Markets Bill would do no good because the Khandesh 
cultivator was very much tied to his moneylender, and that w'as one of 
the reasons why we chose that area for investigation. 

48.456. Could you suggest an organisation, not quite like your Central 
Cotton Committee, but some other organisation for non-cash crops?—If I 
may say so, I think the organisation must be different because the problem 
itself is different. In the case of staple crops like cotton you have important 
trade problems; in the case of crops such as j%ar and hajra there is the need 
for research; and then, of course, seed distribution comes in as part of the 
work of the Agricultural Department, so that it would really come to an 
organisation for the distribution of research funds. 

48.457. That could be done, as it is done now, by jbhe provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Departments in co-operation with the Divisional Boards in the Pro¬ 
vinces at all events?—I do not quite visilalise that. My own view is that 



if the Government of India are to help to improve crops such a« juar and 
bajm, they can do so in one of two ways, either by special research stations, 
or by research grants for the investigation of certain definite, epecific 
problems. I think it narrows itself down to that. 

48,468. The Hajah of ParJakimedi : In the Sudan, are there only two 
varieties of cotton grown?—1 think there are only two major varieties; I 
will not say there are only two agricultural varieties. 

48.459. Did you have occasion to study how far they succeeded in 
restricting major areas to those two varieties?— 1 know they have set aside 
certain areas for certain types; of course, cotton cultivation in Sudan is a 
comparatively new development; it is a place where cotton cultivation is 
extending as irrigation extends, and in many respects they have got a 
clean slate, whereas we are dealing with a country where there is old- 
established cotton cultivation, a great variety of conditions and a great 
many varieties of cotton. 

48.460. Do you think it is practically possible to restrict localities to the 
growing of two varieties?—That is the object of the Cotton Transport Act: 
no cotton or cotton seed from outside a scheduled area can be brought into 
that area. If, from the time when the Cotton Tiansport Act is applied 
to a given area, the Agricultural Department provides an adequate supply 
of pure seed, it is only a question of time before all inferior varieties are 
excluded, because there will be protection from all inferior seeds from 
outside. 

48.461. Are you satisfied with what is being done on that point in the 
Provinces?—No, I should like to see the Cotton Transport Act applied to 
a much larger number of areas than it has been so far. 

48.462. Is there a proposal of that nature from the Central Government, 
or rewmmendation made by the Central Cotton Committee to tlie Pro¬ 
vincial Governments?—Yes, the Central Cotton Committee has made recom* 
inendations to Provincial Governments; some of them have been accepted 
and some of them are still being discussed. 

48.463. India had its indigenous sugarcanes growing in different parts 
and, of course, the Department have successfully attempted to replace those 
inferior varieties M'ith superior varieties and have created gm)d canes for 
the cultivator. Do you think that sort of work is also being done with 
regaKl to cotton in the Provinces?—^Yes, only on a much bigger scale than 
with regard to sugarcane, 

48.464. In certain Provinces it is not being done, as far as my informa¬ 
tion goes; for instance, in Ma<lra.s, sufficient work is not being done; do 
you not think sufficient pressure should be exercised to get the Provincial 
Governments to take up this work as they arc doing, for instance, in 
regard to sugarcaneP—My information is that Madras is doing quite well 
in regard to cotton research; we have given them two grants for research 
schemes; apart from that, they have their own Cotton Specialist engaged 
on the production of improved varieties. 

48 465. I mean, in regard to propaganda w’ork to induce ryots to take 
on these varieties wherever the soil is suitable?—I am not in a position to 
judge of the adequacy of the propaganda work In Madras; that is rather 
outside my sphere. 

48.466. Do not you think there should be some sort of pressure from the 
central body to persuade the Provincial Governments to take up such 
questions?—No, I do not believe in pressure from central bodies; I believe 
in assistance from central bodies. 

48.467. Very well, I will say guidance or persuasion?—The Central 
Cotton Committee has helped tile development of ^.otton in Madras by 
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giving grants for more research; we have advised them to appl;r Cotton 
Transport Act in certain areas, and they have done so, I think; that is 
what a central body can do. 

48.468. Sir James MacKenna: In answer to the Chairman yon said yon 
were not particularly satisfied with the enquiries carried out with regard 
to marketing* Do you think a central economic section for the Central 
Cotton Committee is justified for the prosecution of such enquiries?—^If 
this work develops as it promises, I think it would be justified. 

48.469. You have had some experience of recruiting for research wc^k 
on short«term agreements?—^Yes. 

48.470. Have you much difficulty in recruiting men on these short-term^ 
agreements?—^No, except that at present there is a dearth of suitable men; 
so far as the short-term agreement itself is concerned, it is expensive, but 
1 do not think it introduces any other difficulty. It is mainly valuable in 
obtaining the man who Has already established a scientific reputation; I 
do not look upon it as a convenient way of recruiting young men who have 
had no practical experience. 

48.471. What arrangements have you made with regard to a provident 
fund?—We have a contributory provident fund of our own. 

48.472. Is it the same as the Government’s specialist officers’ provident 
fund?—Much the same, but it is rather better. 

48.473. As a member of the Agricultural Department, what is your view 
as to the suitability of short-term a]^intments in the ordinary Agricultural 
Service?—As I have just said, it may be a valuable method of obtaining a 
man of established scientific reputation for a particular job. 

48.474. Professor GanguUe: Do you employ a man for a particular item 
of research only?—Wo employ a man for a specific purpose, whether it be 
to undertake research on one problem or two. 

48.475. Sir James MacKenna: In one Province it was suggested to us 
that tile allotments of the Central Cotton Committee might be politically, 
unwelcome, because they did not come before the Legislative Council with 
the budget proposals. Do you think there is anything in that objection?— 
No, 1 do not think there is; our grants are excluded funds; the expenditure 
from such grants ('annot be put before the Legislative Council to be voted; 
but there is not the sHglitest objection to, and, in fact, w'e w'ould welcome, 
the fullest possible statement before any Legislative Council as to the grants 
received from the Ontral Cotton Committee and how they are being 
applied. Every Local Government that ha.s accepted grants has accepted 
the condition that they should be excluded funds, and I do not know of 
any practical difficulty in the matter. 

48.476. An ex-Minister gave precisely the .same answer as you give: that 
he could not see any possible objection to the present arrangement?—I 
not think there is any objection. 

48.477. Wihat is the history of the pink boll-worm enquiry in the United 
Provinces?—A Government Entomologist w’^as appointed to the United 
Provinces in 1921 as the result of the recommendation of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. In 1922 I learned that the Local Government were 
unable to provide the funds he required to undertake a major investigation 
on the pink boll-worm w^hich he was anxious to take up. Then, in 1^3 we 
were definitely approached, first by the Agi’icultural Department and then 
by the Local Government, to see if we would give a non-recurring grant to 
provide insect-proof cages; a grant uras given amounting to 118.34,000 spread 
over two years. Then the work developed and a certain amount of re¬ 
arrangement was necessary of the s^if which the Local Government had 
provided for the scheme; they also were spending money on it. We then 
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gave a grant In connection with the expenditure on this cage work of 
Bb. 9^000 a year; that is a recurring charge and a further non-recurring 
grant of Ee.10,000. Then, in 1926 we provided an additional research 
assistant at a cost of Bs.5,000 a year, who, as a matter of fact, is one of our 
own research students. 

48.478. Professor Gangulee: Who paid for Mr. Biohards* tour in Bgypt? 
—^The Local Government. 

48.479. Sir James MacKeniia: That is work which it is possible the 
United Provinces Government would not have been able to -oarry through 
without this assistance?—I think it would have been suspended; the United 
Provinces Government wrote that they were definitely unable to provide the 

^ money. 

48.480. This is a very good instance of the sort of assistance you give?— 
Yes. 

48.481. You have accumulated 24 lakhs of reset vc against an expenditure 
of Id lakhs; assuming you accumulated a similar amount of reserves in 
the future, do you think there would be any great objection to diverting 
part of your reserves to research in other branches of agriculture: for 
instance, the crops which come into the regular cotton rotation?—I think 
there would be a considerable opposition to that; the cotton trade in general 
consider that this is money provided by the industry for its own improve¬ 
ment. As 1 explained, we had temporary restrictions placed on the utilisa¬ 
tion of our reserves by the Government of India; now we have been allow'ed 
to utilise them and there is no questioi\ of accumulating them. 

48.482. That is the attitude the trade would take up?—Yes. 

48.483. Professor Gangulee : Who carried out the market investigation ot 
which you have submitted reports?—^What happeiiKl was that wo gjivo a 
grant; the Director of Agriculture arranged for a whole-time staff, which 
included a senior Agricultural Assistant with a knowledge of the tract in 
which investigat;ions were to be carried out, and junior Agricultural 
Assistants were allotted to him to carry out the work. The questionnaire 
was framed by us, the printed books were sent out by us, and the results 
were worked out in my owm office after we received a general rei>ort from 
the Deputy Director in charge of the circle, who had taken a %ery con¬ 
siderable interest in the investigations in each case. 

48.484. An enquiry of this nature is of great help to you in formulating 
your marketing poli<jy?—Yes, it seems to me to provide the necessary basis 
of fact. 

48.485. Regarding this question of agricultural organisation based on 
crops, do I understand it to be your view that where trade interests may be 
mobilised, you would have ad hoe committees?—I think that w^ould be a good 
way of working in the case of the crops I mentioned, jute and sugarcane. 

48.486. Can you mention any other crops for which you would have a 
central organisation where major problems relating to them could be in¬ 
vestigated?—Jn all cases you need research. In the case of staple crops you 
need assistance in dealing wdth trade questions as well. 

48487. At your institute at Indore major problems of cjotton research are 
being tackled?—Yes. 

48.488, And you have various other centres in different parts of India 
where cotton breeding work is going on?—It is not only cotton breeding 
work. There are a number of definite rese«Tch problems being tackled. 

48.489. You have, at Indore, a central cotton breeding research station, 
and you have similar stations in different^parts of India. Wimt ngcncies 
have you to co-ordinate these activitie^—For each scheme to w'hieh we give 
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n grant, vre receive a technical report each year which is discussed by our 
agricultural research sub-committee. The results of the year and the general 
trend of the work arc discussed by a number of agricultural officers. 

48.490. Is the man who is doing cotton breeding experiments, say in 
Lyallpur, in any way in touch with the work being done in Madras?—^Yes. 

48.491. What agency do you employ to bring the<K) men together?—They 
come together to attend the meetings of the agricultural research sub-K^om- 
mittees, when they discuss each other’s reports. They sit down for a whole 
afternoon and discuss the px ogress made during the year on the various 
sc'hemes, 

48.492. Do I understand t^orrectly that the work with regard to the re¬ 
search in cotton breeding is chiefly confined to pure line selection?—will 
not say it is confined to that. There is a good deal of pure line selection 
and also a good deal of hyflridisation work, but the results that have been 
obtained have been from pure line selection. 

48.493. What prospects do you hold out for hybridisation?—I can only 
say that then* is no example at present of a hybrid cotton being put into 
cultivation successfully on a large scale. But, in several parts of India, 
hybridisation work is going on, and some of the hybrids are ol considerable 
promise. 

4H,494. Sir James MncKtnna: Is Dharwar American a hybrid?—^Dharwar 
American is an acclimatised exotic. How far it is a mixture of hybrids now, 
1 do not know. In origin, Dharwar American was probably a mixture of 
rplancl (Georgian and New Orleans cotton. 

18.495. ttafe^sor Gangvlec : 1 note from your w^ntten evidence that the 
problems of soil and plant nutrition have not received adequate attention 
from the research institute?—No; I think not. 

48.496. That is a line of investigation which could be pursued profitably? 
—Very profitably. 

48.497. You also mention bometlniig about the technique of field oxperi- 
nieiiis. That Ims not been developed at all with reference to cotton?—I 
would not say it hah not been taken up at all. 1 would say that insufficient 
attention is being guen to it. 

48.498. Is there any definite technique of experimental work that you 
follow in your various trials throughout India?—No. Eveh if you had a lot 
of experimental work, different people would hax-e different ideas. 

48.499. At the present time, jour research organisations under the Com¬ 
mittee are confined chiefly to plant breeding work*'—No. We give grants 
for four plant breeding schemes, two myoological schemes, three physio- 
]ogi(‘ai schemes, and three entomological schemes. 

48.500. Arc environmental factors, as you pul it, receiving attention?— 
Yes. 

48,601. Turning to your prwis, you say on page 48: I do not consider 
that the various Provinces in the past have taken full advantage of tlie work 
of the l^usa Research Institute.*’ Could you explain w^hyP—It is purely a 
personal view% but I think that one w^kness, in some Province.*? at any rate, 
has been that there has been no officer whom I may call an agronomist, 
whose whole time has been given to field experiments as distinct from plant 
bleeding work. If you are going to have a Central Research Institute 
wwking on more or less abstiact problems, soiqe one must translate the 
results into agricultural practice. A certain amount of work of that kind 
has been done and can be done by Def^ty Directors of Agriculture. But as 
the administrative work incroasee they have less time for experimental work, 
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and I do think that thero h a necejssity for aii ofitcer, perhaps in eaoh Prc^ 
vince, wJio will devote his time to purely experimental work of this nature^ 
the translating of the results of theoretical research into practice. 

48,502. You also suggest, on page 45, that every possible source of non- 
official assistance should be thoi'oughly exploited. Oould you tell the Com¬ 
mission' how this cjould Iwj achieved?—I mean that you have, for example, 
cultivating zamindars. They are very useful people. You have got co¬ 
operative societies, you have District Boards. One can get assistance from 
all these in arranging demonstration work. 

48,505. At the present time, such assistance is not forthcoming, at any 
rate not so much as one would like to see?—^Probably not, mainly because 
the Agriciiltural Department has not sufficient demonstrating stajff. IVC^* 
own view is that once you have made up your mind that you have something 
to demonstrate, and you iiave the staff to demonstrate it, you will find any 
amount of non-official assistance forthcoming. "It is not necessary to plan 
an elaborate organisation, hut one has to study each district and plan the 
work a<H:*ording to the people you have to deal with. 

48.504. Do you think that the Departments of Agriculture have made 
sufficient efforts to interest non-official agencies?—No, because they have 
not had sufficient staff. So far as their staff permits, 1 think they have. 

48.505. You make a reference to flax. Do you think tSiere is any prospect 
of flax cultivation in the United Provinces?—Not now. 

48.506. Anywhere else in India.—I should doubt it. 

48.507. Mr. Karnat: Am I right in gathering from your replies to the 
Chairman and to my colleagues that to copy the plan of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee in the matter of staple crops such as rice and jmxr wouhl 
not be practicable? Is that the net result of your replies?—The net resuU 
is that 1 do not consider that you need an organisation identical with the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee in the case of crops where there is no 
particular trjwie interest. 

48.508. In the case of cotton there is a cess. In the case of wheat ami 
other crops you said a cess would not he practicable. Are you in iavou^ 
of a cess in the case of each of these crops?—^A oess on jute, for example, 
might be justifiable. There you have a parallel case; you have the rnanu 
facturing industry, you have large exports, and you have this extreme 
advantage that it is a monopoly crop. 

48.509. Professor Ganrjulee: Jute already carries two cesses?—I should 
like to see some of the money devoted to agricultural research, 

48.510. Mr. Karnat: On page 48, you suggest the creation of a definite 
research fund free from the vagaries of annual Government budgets. S<> 
far as the cesses are concerned, you are in favour of a ce.ss on cotton and on 
jute. Do you think the creation of a definite research fund, if you have no 
other cesses, is a feasible proposition?—^Yes. I think the Central Govern¬ 
ment might allocate money every year for the promotion of agricultural 
research, and that the unspent balance should go into a development fund. 
You want to secure continuity. You want to secure to your reseamh officers 
a certainty that the money will be forthcoming when it is needed and as 
it is need^. 

48.511. I quite see that. My point is, can you build up a development 
fund purely from unspent balances, without recourse to additional cesses?— 

I think that is perhaps a question which ought to be addressed to the 
Finance Member of the Government of India, and not to me. If Government 
is willing to set aside an annual allotment, I see no difficulty in building up 
a fund. « 

48.512. You suggest on page 48, thpt some central body is needed to get 
work started. You go on to say that an advisory eouiioil, with the Agri- 
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culturAl Advi»er to the Government of India as President, and aome whole- 
time members, would suffice* Would an advisory council, with the Agri¬ 
cultural Adviser to the Government of India as President, be really quite 
sufficient for this purpose?—^Reverting to the same idea as I put forwaid in 
regard to the formation of any central committees that are proposed, drat 
uf all you should have a careful reconnaibsanoe of the position* I do not 
know how far the Comihiseion has been able to gather the details Chat they 
want. It may be that you have much more information than I suppose. 
But I think that, in the first place, you will require an advisory council of 
this kind to plan the work and to docide wdiat has to be done. I am rather 
in favour of matching your organisation to your problem, and not reversing 
the process. 

48.513. You have mad© a reference to the federal system of the United 
States?—Yes. 

48.514. You do not suggest that the federal system should be copied here? 
—No, hec'ause I think we have gone too far with organisation of another 
character to be able to do so now. 

48.515. Under that system, there are a large number of bureaux for 
various crops, and the system is very elaborate, comprising technical advice 
and a very large staff indeed. Considering the size of this country, I want 
to be clear if only an advisory conn<*il, with the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of l^idia at the top, would meet the needs of the case?—I 
did m)i suggest that. The advisory council w'as only to suggest, to plan. 
The central organisation is for controlling your central funds. In other 
parts of my evidence, I have drawn attention to the necessity for research 
mstitut-<*s, and 1 have put forward proposals for the governing bodies of such 
mat if u tcK, 

48.516. Apart from the research institute to control the policy, do nov 
you think that a larger and wider organisation than the advisory council 
wdn<‘h you suggest would bo needed?—I have also put forward a proposal 
lor a very much larger and more representative Board of Agriculture, to 
discuss general policy. Perhaps I misunderstood your question. 

48.517. Is that in addition to the advisory council?—Yes. 

48.518. You are in favour of the retention of the Board of Agriculture, 
and you also w^ant an advisory council?—Yes. 1 think the advisory council 
might eventually have to lie replaced by some otlier organisation. The 
Board of Agriculture, I think, sliould be retained, and I think it should bo 
made more representative. 

48.519. Bo you think the present Board of Agriculture is a very efficient 
and satisfactory arrangement? Is it a live Inxly?—Not as much as I should 
like it to be. 

48.520. And yet you are in favour of another Board of Agriculture?— 
Provided it is more representative. The fault of the present Board of 
Agriculture is that there are too few' non-officials on it. 

48.521. You refer to the Indore Institute and draw an analogy, and make 
certain suggestions based on that analogy. Will you please amplify that a 
little? At the bottom of page 48, you say, “ A similar form of control might 
be possible for new research institutes financed by the Govenirnent of 
India ”?—That is one way in which I suggest we can get over the difficulty 
that provincial Agricultural Bepartments are not ahvays in touch with 
what is going on at the Central Research Institute I think that if, as in 
the case of the Indore Research Institute, the governing body of the in«ititute 
includes representatives of the Provinces concerned^ each Province w'ould feel 
that it had a stake in the place, and I think that much closer touch would 
1)0 maintained, and any results obiainei^ at such institutes would bo brought 
into agricultural practice quicker than x! you had no such arrangement. 
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48,522. That Institute is a subsidiary body to the Central Committee 
and it was transferred by the Central Cotton Committee?—The Indore 
Research Institute is an independent body. We nominate three Governors 
to it. 

48,528. There your control ends ?—^There our control ends. There are four 
other Governors. We nominate three out of seven. 

48,524. At the bottom of the paragraph you say that the Board of 
Governors should control the finances and also the policy of the institute? 
Practically you mean it should be an independent body P—Yes; I think so. 

48,625. In other words, your proposal is that the finance should come 
from the Government of India and the control of policy should be absolutely 
independent so far as the Board of Governors is concerned?—Yes. The 
Government of India would probably wish to retain some measure of super¬ 
vision as they do in the case of the Central Cotton Committee. We have 
very wide powers, but the Government of India^^require us to submit certain 
matters for their sanation. The same is true of the Indore Research Insti¬ 
tute and might be true of the new institute I have proposed. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India provides the money, it is natural that they should wish to 
exercise some supervision. 

48.526. But as the finance of the Government of India is subject to the 
control of the Assembly, do you not think that the analogy of the Central 
Cotton Committee or of the Indore Institute would break down?—I think not. 
If the Assembly* agreed to the principle of establishing a research iund by 
making annual grants to that fund, which would be kept separate from the 
general revenues and would not lapse, I do not think that any difficulty 
would arise. I think the Assembly would be sympathetic to a proposal 
of that kind. 

48.527. Giving annual grants?—Yes; to make annual grants to the fund; 
you would have your permanent funds, the balances of which would not 
lapse. Then you would have to ensure to the fund some settled income 
The annual grant would have to be voted by the Assembly, I take it. 

48.528. You think they would waive their right to control annual grants 
and would be willing to formulate a programme for five years?—That is 
rather a fine constitutional point. I do not think you would really be 
asking them to waive any of their rights, 

48.529. Devxin Bahadwr Malji: With reference to the Central Cotton 
Committee, have you committees of that type constituted for districts?— 
There are provincial cotton committees and in some Provinces there are 
divisional cotton committees alho. We have divisional cotton committees 
in Bombay and there are what are called local cotton committees in Madras. 

48.530. Bo not you think that it would be of great help to have district 
committees also?—There is no reason why they should not be organised, 
but I think the initiative should come from the provincial cotton com¬ 
mittees in that case. 

48.531. Such committees will be of great help to the cultivators in the 
improvement of soil and plant nutrition, about which you have written so 
much?—Those are problems which have to be dealt with in research insti¬ 
tutes and not by committees. 

48,632. At the same time, do you not think that information from districts 
would 'be of great use?—I am not opposed to district committees; if any 
Province finds that district committees would be of use they can create 
them, but I do not think that it has any bearing on the research problems 
which you have mentioned, 

48,638. Has anything Isubstantial been done so far towards the improve¬ 
ment of soil and plant nutrition^ by the Central Cotton Committee?— 
Yes. We have three physiological^*research schemes going on now. 
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48,534< A& a mult of the research have you made any propoeabP—^No; 
becauee we have not hniahed our research. 

48,535. How long will it takeP^The oldest of these schemes has been in 
fom for rouirhly 5jr«e years. 

48,53ft. How long will it take for you to publish some of the proposals?— 
Judfcing by the annual reports, I think, we are now beginning to make 
progreas. 

48.537. The results of the research will be published P—They will be. * 

48.538. You seem to think this would be of great hnportanoe to the cul¬ 
tivators and landlords?—^Yes; when they are translated into action by the 
Agricultural Departments they will he of practical importance to agricul¬ 
turists. There is a further stage to come yet. 

48.539. As regands markfting, you have more or leas approved of co¬ 
operative marketing in your note. I desire to know what Mp your com¬ 
mittee would hold out to theee markets when established?—You mean co¬ 
operative marketing societies? 

48.540. Marketing on co-operative basis or otherwise. Would you hold 
out any hope to tliese associations?—^If we could do anything in the way 
of providing them with better information or helping them out of di^- 
culties, we should be only too glad to do so. I presume that you do not 
mean financial assistance? 

48,641. The assistance that will have to be extended to these associa- 
lionn will be of various kinds, for instance, as to the quality of the staff, 
jfinancing arrangements as to the supply of seeds and so on. Have you 
any suggestions to make?—We would be very glad to help them in meet¬ 
ing any difficulty. 

48.542. You have not published in any Journal any such information that 
you can give?—No. 

48.543. Do you propose to publwh any?—What we have done so far is, 
we have decided to publisli iii special bulletins any results from our research 
scheme-, which are ot practical, as distinct from scientific, interest. We 
have already published special bulletiiw. 

48.544. Sir Vhumhl Mehta. You are acquainted with the research work 
that IS being done in wttoii in this Presidency and other Provinces by 
the existing staff employed by the Local Governments; have you any com¬ 
ments to make on that work?—My committee have the greatest admira¬ 
tion for the work which is being done not only in this Province hut in 
other Proviiices also. What we feel is that on cotton and other crops, 
the departments are doing their best with insufficient money and insuffi¬ 
cient men. I cannot say that I am satisfied, because they want more 
money and more staff. 

48,645, If they get more money they will be able to tackle the problems 
more efficiently ?-^taff is even more important than money. 

48,546. What I was thinking was whether the existing staff is really good 
enough to do the work that it is doing or whether you would have a 
superior personnel?—do not think- there is anything wrong with the 
o6^rs of the Agricultural Departments. 

48.647. The Chairman/. In the meantime, I take it, statistics are mainly 
useful to those who wish to know what ike cotton supply and prices ior 
that supply are likely to be. Do you think that would be ^asfbie to 
bring statistics to a point where they might have the effect of influencing 
the area eown in the following season#—I very much doubt that because 
in many parts of India the area sown is controlled more by rainfall than 
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by prices. It is only in the irrigated areas that the area eown is oontrolled 
by prices, and then of course it is the relation between the prices of, say, 
cotton and wheat which is the determining factor. As to the greater part 
of the rain-sown ciH>p, I very much doubt whether the price is such a 
big factor in determining the area. 

48,648. Not from season to season ?—^No. ^ Of course, when there is a 
slump such as there has been this year, it is bound to cause a very big 
reaction. 

^ (The witness withdrew.) 


APPENDIX I. 

r 

Eefbbsentativiss of Cotton-Gteowbes on the Indian Centiial Cotton 

Committee. 

Nominated by the Government of Madras: — 

M.R. Ey. E. Appaswamy Naidu Garu, Landholder, lylaiyarasanendal, 
Tinnevelly District, 

M.E. Ry. B.P. Sesha Eeddi Garu, Landholder, Betamcherla, Kurnool 
District, 

Nominated by the Government of Bombay^ Presidency Proper: — 

Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchodji Naik, M.L.C., Landholder, Surat 
District, 


Sind : — , 

Bakhshi Darshan 6ingh, Zamindar and large-scale cotton-grower, 
Maluksingh, Sind, 

Nominated by the Government of the Untied Province^: — 

Kunwar Bikram 8ingh, M.L.C. (Zaniiiitlar and Honorary Magistrato>, 
Pisawah, Aligarh, 

Rai Bahadur M.Amba Prasad, M.L.C., Agra, (Agra Landholders’ repre¬ 
sentative on the United Provinces Legislative Council.) 

Note. —These gentlemen succeeded the Honourable Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Sir Mahommed Muaammil UHah Kiran and the Honourable Lala Bukbir 
Sinha (Landholders and members of the Council of State) whose term of 
office expired in 1926* They were unable to attend the last meeting of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee and I have not met them personally. 

Nominated by the Government of the Punjab: — 

H. T. Conville, Esq., Convillepur Farm, Montgomery, Estate owner and 
large-wale cotton-grower. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, M.A., Mian Channu, Multan, Landholder and large- 
scale cotton-grower. 

Note. —Mr. W. Roberts, British Cotton Growing Association, Khanewal, 
is also a member of the Committee nominated by the Empire Cotton Grow¬ 
ing Corporation. 

♦ 

Nominated by the Government of the Central Provinces: — 

Rao Saheb V. G. Kulkarpi, Gaigaon Village, Akola District, C.P. (Berar), 
Landholder and cotton-grower. 

N. V. Deshmukh, Esq., Malguzarc (Landlord) and large cotton-grower, 
Wadhona, Wardka District^ C.P. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Notte on the Cotton Tjunspoet Act w Subat bt Mr. B. C. Burt. 

Borat cotton for many years commanded a considerably higher price than 
Broach owing to its superior staple. Owing to invasions of short staple 
Goghari the quantity of genuine Surat cotton fell rapidly, and in 1920 
the position was so had that a thousand bales of Surat cotton were rejected 
when tendered as Broach. It may be explained that under East India 
Cotton Aseociation rules all Surat is tenderable as Broach, but if tendered * 
as Surat (to be so tenderable it must be of i inch staple as against 
the fair average staple of the season ’’ for Broach) it is entitled to 
an ** on allowance. The official ** on allowanoes for recent years 
with the price of Broach cotton are shown below — 


» 

— 1921. 

t 

1922. 

' 1923. 1 1924. 

1 

1 1925. 

1 

1 1926. 

Broachprice(conitract). | 

1 

' 530 1 695 

447/456 

334/336 

On allowance for Surat. | Not 

Not 

115 115 

40/45 

56/60 

April/May. t fixed. 

On allowance for Burat. { 

fixed. 

115 [ 115 

45/- 

1 

60/70 

July/August. 






Til 1921 the difitnbution of seed of the 1027 variety was taken up by 
the Agricultural Dopaitment. The value of the Cotton Transport Act has 
largely lam in the fact that it enabled the mixed cottons to be steadily 
pushed out. The effe('t on prices to growers near Surat can b% gauged 
by the lollowing records of prices paid by one of the largest buyers at 
Surat 111 1924, when the Act hod been in force a year. 1 have added 
the Bombav prices of Broach futures for the nearest dates — 


— 

1 

1 Maroli let. 

1 1 

1 March 15th. | 

April Ist. 

April 15tb. 

Broach Futures 

' 480 

477 

470 

454 

Local Surat... 

524 

, 581 

505 

519 

1027 . 

652 

551 1 

527 

644 

(I'he comparison 

is not exact 

as the freight 

and charges to Bombay 


have to be added to the local price, but it illustrates the difference between 
good local Surat cotton and the improved variety.) 

The general effect of the Act is more clearly shon, however, if two 
special areas in the north of the tract are considered. 

1. Ankleshwar ,—Ankleshwar cotton was ordinarily tenderable as Broach 
ootton in Bombay, and prior to the introduction of the Cotton Transport 
Act, Ankleswar ootton was looked on as average Broach ootton. Actually 
a good deal of the Ooghan type had crept in. When the Cotton Transport 
Act was put in force, Anklosliwar w^as included in one of the Surat zones 
(the Olp^-Ankleshwar protected area). As the result of this, and of the 
distribution of 1027 A.L.F. seed, Ankleshuar cotton in 1926 was made 
tenderable against Surat, the on allowance for the year being Es.56 
to Es,70 per candy (with Broach at Bs.334/336). 

2. Bajptpla *—^This small State is situatiid just south of the Narb^a and 
just north of the Surat District. Dp to 1921 Rajpipla cotton was distinctly 
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anpopular. In 1921 the distribution of seed of the 1027 variety wae sorted 
and in 1922 the State forbade the sowing of any other variety, and intro¬ 
duced the Cotton Transport Act in 1923, The following prices for Surat 
and Eajpipla cottons at Surat show the improvement of prices that has 
resulted;— 



Surat. 

Price per Khandi. 


Rajpipla cotton. | 

( 

Surat cotton. 

March, 1921 

„ 1922 

February, 1924 

„ 1926 

Eb. 300/- 

„ 495/- ' i 

« 731/- 

i „ 531/537 I 

1 ! 

Bb. 346/- 
„ 510/- 
„ 738/- 
„ 540/545 


In 1926 a standard for Rajpipla cotton was established in Bombay and 
the “on “ allowances were fixed at Re.60 and Re.70 (with Broach at 
Rs.3d4) for April-May and July-August tenders respectively, Being the 
same as for Surat. 

In short the cotton of the Ankleshwar and Rajpipla areas between 1923 
and 1926 has been brought up to the Surat standard, the price in 1926 
being approximately 20 per cent, above Broach. 

Spot prices in Bombay on March 26th, 1926, were 

Broach. Surat. Rajpipla. 

858 . 418 . 418 
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Dr. HAROLD MANN- 

Oral Evidence. 

48^549. The Ckairmati,: We have a great deal of information about the 
Department of Agriculture in Bombay and the agricultural education and 
research in the Presidency, particularly at Poona. Since we examined 
you last, we have had an opportunity of^ seeing something of the country 
that is to be irrigated by the Sukkur Barrage and incidentally of seeing 
the site of the barrage itself. You were a member of the Committee which 
sat to consider the special problems arising out of the new irrigation 
scheme. It will be useful to have from you some idea of the rate at which 
the recommendations of that Committee, in the matter of research, demon¬ 
stration and agricultural education, are to be given effect to. First, may 
I ask you whether the suggestions that that Committee put forward 
are, broadly speaking, the policy of the department at the moment to 
cope with the new conditions in SindP—The proposals put forward by that 
Committee are the policy of Government in connection with developments 
in Sind, but they have been very, very much curtailed from what the 
Committee propos^. The lines of policy have been accepted by Govern¬ 
ment. 

4S,549a. I, at any rate, and I daresay some of my colleagues, have been 
impressed by the difficultiee which have faced Agricultural Departments 
owung to ffxed customs, established practices and even vested interests, and I 
think we have felt that in Sind you have a wonderful opportunity of being 
ahead of time instead of astern of time; are you satisfied with the proposals 
as they stand and with the rate at which the various elements in these 
proposals are to be given effect toF—No, I am not satisfied with the rate 
of progress at which it is intended to carry them out and which has been 
already sanctioned. The proposals made in 1924 were, I thkik, fully 
justifi^ by the importance of the issue in the next few years; but they 
did cost a very great deal of money which the Presidency was not pre- 
pariMl to face at the time when the decision had to be made in 1935. 
T was at that time asked by the Minister wbat were the more important 
things and what were the more important lines of develop¬ 
ment, which should be taken up first. I then laid down those lines of 
development, and they were accepted m toto both by Government and 
by tlie Ijcgislative Council. But I presented them as a make¬ 
shift and as representing merely the more important parts of what I 
considered were necessary. In passing those it was stated definitely in 
the Legislative Council that they must be looked upon as the maximum 
scheme for which money was then available, and that nothing further 
in this direction would be considered until and unless the matter had 
been previously discussed by a predominantly non-official committee from 
Sind. It has taken all my time since then to get the echeme, as actually 
sanctioned, on foot. In fact, it is not actually on foot at present, and 
I am not pressing for any further development at present because I do 
not think I am ready for it. But when we are ready for it (we shall 
soon be ready for it), T certainly feel that it ought to be undertaken, 
at any rate ahead of the time when the water will become available in 
the Province. 

48.660, Will that be in lOSlF-^Yes; in 1931 water wiD be available. 

48.661. After which, development will take place very quickly?—^The 
engineers estimate that it will take forty years before the project will 
be absolutely complete, but the big developments, will take place in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh years after 1931. 

48,562. Now, in the meantime, yout have a station in Sind cabled 
Sakrand; is the proposal to start various sub-stations or to extend that? 
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—That station at Sakrand was established as representing as wMly as 
we could, the largest section of the Barrage, namely the Left Bank 
Rohri Canal area, about which we felt that we knew least. That was 
looked upon as a central experimental station essentially for soientiho 
work. When results have been obtained, sub-stations would be established 
both in the north and sO'Uth, in order to attempt to work out those results 
in other stations. 

* 

48,d53. Professor Gangulee: So that you have two stations in view; 
you have one already?—So far as a central experimental station is con- 
cerned, we have only this one; but the idee is to have two sub-stations, 
one in the north and one in the south. 

48,664, What about Larkana?—I am now speaking about the lieft Bank 
area. The Committee proposed a similar central station, one for the 
Right Bank canals in Larkana; it also proposed a third for the Nara 
Valley, representing Eastern Sind, without tpecifying any place. 

48.566. Conditions vary from one bank to the other?—^The conditions 
vary very much, both under the proposed method of cultivation and under 
the existing method of cultivation. Sakrand represents the area which 
is at present very markedly a cotton area. Now, on the Right Bank, 
there is practically no cotton, and that has to be developed as a rice 
and hosi wheat area. So that the problems facing the Right Bank are 
entirely a different series of problems from those that face the Sakrand 
area where we are working at present; not only are they diffforent 
because the crops grown are different, but at present cultivation on the 
Left Bank area is essentially based on one cropping in three years, and 
cultivation on the Right Bank area is based on annual cropping, whii*h 
means the whole organisation of agriculture is entirely different. 

48,656. Mr, Calvert : What are the crops?—On the Right Bank it is 
now rice and hosi wheat; on the Left Bank it is one crop in three years, 
either cotton or grain. 

48.567. The Chairman: What is hosi wheat?—A hosi crop is a crop 
grown with flood water, and not with irrigation water, applied diren^t 
to the crop. 

48,658. What al>out the ofheers requir<*d to man tliese rather substantial 
extensions when they come along in Sind ? Will you be able to find them ?— 
That is a matter of very great difficulty; but so far as the Sakrand centre 
js concerned we were allowed to have three first-class research officers 
there, and I think we have got good men. I am one of them; I have spent 
pretty well half my time there (about five to six months a year) under 
the present organisation. 

48,669. Professor Gangulee : The proposal is to have an independent 
man?—Yes, a whole-time man at Sakrand; that is what Government have 
agreed to. That is perhaps not quite the way to put it. The I^egislative 
Council insisted that I should take personal responsibility for the actual 
work at Sakrand; they granted the money only on that understanding. 
On that, so long as I am here Government have allowed me to take 
personal responsibility for the work there. When I go, of course, then 
naturally there will be a separate Birector for the Sakrand station for 
this experimental work, with two first-class research offioere. 

48,560. The Chairman: Independent of the Director at Poona?—It was 
not originally intended that he should be independent, but it may come 
to that. I may perhaps tell you what is the present proposal. May I do so? 
(Sir Chunilal Mehta: *Yes.) Tlie present proposal is that I am going to 
retire from the Presidency next Octol>er, but Government have asked me to 
take charge of Sind, as a special cjiarge independent of Poona, for the next 
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thw years, to har© my residence at Safcrand and be in charge of the whole 
work at Sakrand and in Bind. That is the proposal; I have not yet agreed 
to it. 

^ 48,561* ProfesBor Qm^^gulee ; Who are the aeientihc workers working at 
SakrandP-^1 have got two men, a Boil Physicist and Agricultural Chemist, 
and an Agricultural Botanist. 

48.562. The Chairman: How soon do you expect these developments in 
the organisation to he completed ?—reckon that within the next 12 months 
the present scheme will be completely ready; then, I shall be prepared to 
put forward the next stage in order to complete the organisation which the 
Committee originally proposed. What Government will do I do not knov. 
I shall put forward within the next 12 months proposals for the carrying on 
of the next stage. 

48.563. Have you been able to procure oflflcerb who are Sindhis?—Of the 
two men, in addition to myself, in drst-class positions at Sakrand, one is a 
Sindhi and the other I have 4aken from the Presidency. 

48.564. As regards your future demonstration staff, wdll you make an 
attempt to man that -with lo^jal men?—^Yes; entirely with Sindhis so far 
as it is possible; as far as demonstration work is concerned, with Sindhi 
Mussalmans, because the agricultural classes in Bind are almost entirely 
Mussnlnian. 

48.565. Will they be trained at Poona?—Their training will be at Poona; 
then I shall take them to Sakrand or some other station in Sind for a year 
or two for special training; and then they will work in the areas. 

48.566. And ultimately you hope, I suppose, to provide facilities for 
training iii Sind itself P—X hope that will be done. The Committee of which 
I have spoken recommended to Government to have a special agricultural 
college in Sind. Thai was turned down as being a matter which they could 
not face at the present time, but it is being at the present time taken up 
by others, and there is now a local movement independent of Government 
to establish an agricultural college in Bind. How far that will come to any¬ 
thing within the next couple of years I do not know, but at an}* rate there 
13 a very strong local movement in that direction. 

48.567. Do you think that there is an active, local demand in Sind in 
favour of research, demonstration and education?—Yes, I think there is 
quite an increasing demand. Within the last three years the increase in 
local support and local enthusiasm towards demonstration and towards 
improvement has been very remarkable indeed. In the year 1922, as Sir 
Chunilal Mehta knows, there was a very great deal of local apathy ; now, 
I am astonished to find how extreme is the desire to have further help, and 
help in directions which, three years ago, people would not have. 

48.568. Professor Gangulee ; Is it due to the presence of the Sukkur 
Barrage?—^No; the cause of it, we imagine, is the alteration in the method 
ol demonstration in Sind; the alteration, which nas done at Sir Chunilal's 
direction, has been marvellously successful. 

48.569. The Chairman : At the present time the prospect of new irngnlion 
has awakened public opinion all over Bind, has it not?—Yes, indeed; every¬ 
where there is a state of expectation now, extending even among the small 
cultivators. 

48.570. Do you anticipate that the new irrigation and the consequent 
increase in the population will produce an extension in the amount of 4and 
under petty ryotwari cultivators?—^I hope it will. 

48.571. Have you been consulted from the agricultural point of view on 
tbatP-^No; not on the question of distribution of land. But my feeling, 
judging from the existing state of things, is in favour of the eneouragemenx 
of the small holder if possible, 
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48.572. Do you think that particular aspect of the problem has an agri- 
cultural side to it, as to which you may be expected to be consulted?—I do 
think so. 

18.573. Professor Guiujulee : Has GoA^ernment formulated a definite poli^ 
with regard to the distribution of land?—^They have not published any 
policy; in fact, 1 understand that the matter is still under discussion in our 
Government. I haA^e repeatedly referred to the Revenue Officer in connec¬ 
tion Avith the Barrage, and up to date he has ahvays told me that the 
matter h still unsettled. 

48.574. Sir Urnry Lay'ietica: On Avhat point?—On the method of the 
distribution of land. 

48.575. Professor GnnguUe: You told us a little while ago that you have 
now two men engaged in scientific research in Sakrand, that you have a 
Botanist there. What special line of work is he engaged on?—-His aawIc is 
chiefly on three <Tops, cotton, wheat and juan, and in all those three direc¬ 
tions there is a very considerable amount of promise. 

48.576. With regard to the Avork of the Soil Physicist, 'he is concerned, I 
suppose, Awth tlie problems of alkali soil?—I may say that on this matter 
the Central Cotton Committee haAe git^en me a grant of R«.20,000 a year 
to he applied at Sakrand as a centre for this particular type of problem; 
it is intended primarily to be applie<l to t'otton, but incidentally to be 
applied to everything which is grow^n on the laud. 1 have not lieen able to 
find a suitable Physiologist to undertake physiological work as yet, but I 
hope to do so before the coming inundation season; 1 JiaA’e got the laboratory 
ready for it. 

48.577. J/r. Kamat : Supposing the principle of auctioning laud were 
ultimately adopted, do you not think it would be detrimental to the small 
holder?—1 am getting a little bit outside my own subject, but personally 
I do think wi; 1 think it tvould very much encourage the speculator, 
especially if land is auctioned now. 

48.578. So you think the land speculator is likely to come in,^—I think 
there is evidence that he is ready to Jump at the first chance. 

48.579. HaA^e you considered the system in the Punjab of 'having squares 
of 27 acres and the system of leasing them out?—The whole of tlie land 
under the Sukkur Barrage is going to be squared almost according to the 
Punjab system, but 1 do not think that they have dt*cided exactly how tney 
are going to deal w ith the squares Avhen they are made; but eventually the 
Punjab system is going to be adopted. 

48.580. Sir Henr y Luiorence: You mentioned that the proposals w^hich 
haief been already sanctioned aaIII be in working order in 12 months from 
now?—In full Avorking order. All the expenditure Avhich was sanctioned 
then 1 .shall be able to utilise during the coining 12 months. 

48.581. For the following year, 192S-29, wdieu you will put in your 

proposals to GoAernment ?— If all goes Aid). I propose to put in my 

proposals about next October, in time to be included in the next year’s 

budget. That AA^ould be the next stage. Even then, I do not propose 

to put the Avhole of the original committee’s scheme, but only a certain 
stage of it. 

4i^,582. Can yon give us any idea what you haA"e in view as to the 
possibilities of next year?—The next most important stage is the investiga¬ 
tion m connection with the Right Bank conditions, the conditions 

represented by the rice and Avheat area on the w^est bank of the river. 

48,583. Tlie Larkana* farm has already been in existence for a good 
many yeans?—Yes; certainly, before my time; since 1906. 
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46)5S4. Do you propose to extend jl/hatP—^That was the scheme reoom* 
mended to the Committee^ that this farm could be made the basis and 
extended. 

48.585. Is water available there now?—We can get water from the 
Ghar canal most of the year. Bores have not been a great success there; 
they have generally given us salt water. But some of the Wes there 
have been a success, and they give us a supply of water which we can 
use during the time of the year when the canal is not running. 

48.586. Would you propose to make any expenditure on tube wells# 
there?—I certainly should. At Sakrand we have been forced to do 
that in order to supplement the Sakrand dhand supply. We have got 
a tube well down there between 140 and 150 feet deep, and we have got 
80 feet of the strainer actually in water. 

48,687. Is that giving you water now?—^We are not actually using it 
but by the end of April we •shall have to use it to supplement the supply 
from the Sakrand dhand. 

48,588. Is there any station besides Larkana and Bakraiid that you 
vould propose to start off next year?—Not next year. I think it uill 
take us another two years to get the West Bank into full working order. 

48»589. Is that primarily for want of staff?—Not necessarily. 1 find 
it takes a great deal of organisation to establish a first-class experimental 
station, even if you have got the staff. 

48,690. Have you got the staff?—I could get it, and that without going 
out of India. T think I can get men who can do it, partly from other 
Provinces and partly from men who have been train^ in England and 
who are now available. 

48,591. In the open market?—^Yes, in the open market. 

48,692. All that you require is to get Government sanction to the 
demands to be made, and you can find the men?—^Yes. It might take 
me a good deal of time. I had a disappointment in connection with the 
grant from the Central Cotton Committee. I had a Physiologi.st in view, 
and at the last moment he dropped out. But I think I can get a man 
e\en for this; it will take a few months. 

48.593. You think they would be able to start work straight away? 
You would not require them to go through any course of training before 
they begin work?—I do not Slink so. Most of the men are either 
Cambridge men or men of equal standing. I think they can go straight 
ahead. For the first years they will want direc*tion, but they have got 
the technical knowledge. All that they want is a little more experience 
than they have. As long as I am there, I try to supply it, well or 
otherwise I do not know. 

48.594. At any rate, you are convinced of the necessity of getting 
through this work with the least possible delay?—I feel so, very strongly 
indeed, 

48.595. You do not anticipate any difficulty from the financial point 
of view?—That is where I do think there will be difficulty. We shall 
have to put up a very good case to the Finance Department before they 
will be prepared to give us more money. 

48,696. Professor Qangulee: What is your present budget?—For this 
special development work, it is Ks.l,35,0()0. 

48,597. Dewan Bahadv/r Mcdji: How much is allotted?—Tins is the 
amount actually passed by the CounciL • 

48,698. Sir Benty Lawrence: For t^e Sakrand station?—It is for 
agricultural development under the Sukkur Barrage, That is to say, 
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it is money in addition to the ordinary Agricultural Department expendi^ 
ture in Sind. It is granted on account of the development under the 
Sukkur Barrage, partly for research, partly for propaganda, in order to 
prepare the people for the system under the Barrage, and so on. 

48.599. With that Rs.1,36,000 have Sakrand working satisfactorily? 

You want another equal amount for LarkanaP—It will not cost more 
than another lakh. Of course, there is another point, and that is the 
question of agricultural education in Sind. What 1 shall have to ask for 
jvill depend on what local support there is. .4t present there is a 
move to establish an agricultural college in Sind under private auspices, 
and if we can get that, there will not remain the necessity to ask 
Government for so mu<‘h money. , 

48.600. According to this report oi 18 months ago, the capital expendi¬ 
ture required is about Its.9i lakhs and the running expenses about 
E{^.4 lakhs P—When I said onc' lakh for Larkana, I was really considering 
the question ot running expenses; I was not thinking of the capital 
expenses. 

48.601. But do you expect to be able to get the capital expenditure 
from Government in addliion to the later other current expenditure?— 
Yes. 

48.602. And that capital expenditure would be in the region ol Rs.2 
lakhs?—Something like that. 

48.603. You mentioned that on the West Bank you did not expect to 
grow any cotton?—Yes. 

48.604. Would you explain why cotton should be barred on the Right 
Bank, when it is the crop ou the J/eft Bank? Are there climatic reasons? 
—Tn part, yes. But 1 have really taken the scheme of the 8ukkur Barrage 
as (levcloptKl by the Baker-Lane Committee as being my lutsis. They 
ha\o barred this on the West Bank. They have taken the whole of their 
s^‘heme on the West Bank an based on nee and wheat. 1 have taken 
that as the basis. 

48,606. Do you agree with it?—It is very difficult to say. Tt has 
usually been considered that tnitton will not grow successfully on the 
West Bank. 

48.606. Have you tried it?—We have tried it at Shikarpur and 
Jacobabad vSUcceWully. We tried it in Jacobabad last year, and with 
very considerable success, and 1 do not see any reason why it should not 
grow. It is usually considered that the conditions are too hot for cotton, 
but I do not see any reason why it should be so. Even my <»wn Deputy 
Dire(‘tor, only last year, did not think it was much use trying cotton up 
in those regions. 

48.607. Cotton has been substituted for rice in certain other districU 
of tlie Presidency in the last 20 years?—^Very much so. 

48.608. There is nothing actually in the soil of rice land that prevents 
cotton being grown?—Nothing at all. 

48.609. You will carry on some experiments to see whether cotton would 
not also bo possible on the Right Bank? That would mean very much 
less expenditure of water?—Surely it would. The water for rice gives 
a duty of 50, for ootton it gives a duty of 100. That means to say one 
ensec (one cubic foot of water per second) will irrigate 100 acres. 

4’^,010. It you could carry it through successfully, it would be a very 
considerable agricultural improvement?—It would mean that there would 
be a lot more water for general use. 

48,611. Some reference was made to the proposals for small holdings. 
Yoti know that Mr. Baker, as Revenue Officer, had some scheme for 
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putting fiinall holders on certain areae in the Barrage?-^ I know, but 
] never knew the details of the scheme. 

48.612. Bo you know whether those proposals are being accepted by 
Government or at what stage they are nowP—do not know I would 
rather you asked the Government. 

48.613. At any rate, you know that that point has not been neglected?— 
1 do know that, because Mr, Baker himself told me, 

48.614. TV. Eyder : You said you were going to engage, as demonstrators 
and propagandists, men from the Lower Subordinate Service, men who were 
Sindhis. The only possible source of supply would be the Agricultural 
College at Poopa?—Yes, for the better class of man. 

48616. How many students coming from Sind have you on the roll of 
the college?—We generally have on the roll of the Agricultural College at 
Poona somewhere 'l^tween 12 %.nd 20 such men. 

48.616. You think next year you would be able to get 12 to 20 men?— 
That does not mean 12 to 20 every year. It is a three years* course; we may 
turn out 6 ©very year. 

48.617. I do not know whether it is a purely agricultural question, but 
y ju suggested something about the distribution of land, and you were giving 
nn8wer.s to Sir Henry Lawrence about the institution of small holdings. 
AMiat is the intention of the Government or the people of the Bombay 
Presidency ? Do they want to relieve the congestion in over-populated areas 
and transfer the surplus population to the districts in Sind, or do they 
\\ant to do this operation in Sind itself?—think there are a great many 
different points of view. One point of view, which 1 hear constantly in 
Bind, is that Sind should primarily be for the Sindhis, that is to say, the 
Sindhis should have the first claim on all available land. There are others 
who say that it should he purely on a financial basis, that is to say, people 
who will pay the biggest money, wherever they come from, ^ould get 
the land. What has been accepted by Government or what is being 
.accepted, I do not know. 

48.618. The Government of Bombay could only go by the experience of 
the Government of the Punjab? That is the only other Government that 
has bad the samo problem ?—T know that they might go by that experience. 
The Revenue Officer, Mr. Dow, has been up to the Punish in order to make 
special enquiries into the matter. 

48.619. I was wondering whether the experiences of settlers taken from 
one part of the Punjab to another were known to the people of Bombay?— 
I think to those who are interested in the subject it is well known, especially 
since the book The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,** has been 
published, which gives a sketch of what happened in the canal colonies 
in the Punjab. 

48.620. Professor Gangulee ; As you know, irrigation is not an unmixed 
blessing; do you think there is any great danger of alkali formation 
resulting from the Bukkur Barrage? Wnat is the condition of the substrata? 
—I think there is a distinct danger but I think it is a danger that can be 
met. Mr. Howard, in his Presidential address at the Science Congress in 
Bombay last year, put one or two points before the public: he insisted that 
under the Sind conditions, which are either deltaic or semi-deltaic, you 
would be very liable to have extensive areas of salt development, and also 
there would be a tendency for the soil to get dead or unaerated. I certainly 
oancader there is some danger of this, and one of tiie primary objects of 
the Sakrand undertaking is to try and meet these dangers in advance. We 
pick^ out one of the few places in Sind vliere I can get river water under 
conditions which correspond with what will be available after the barrage 
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is constructed. I am taking the Bal^r-Lane scheme, which is the scheme 
on which the whole Barrage developments are based^ as the basis of all my 
investigations. We are applying water in exactly the quantity and by the 
method which the Baker-I^ne scheme lays down, and many variations from 
that; we are taking exactly what happens under the original scheme and 
under variations which will occur. 

48,621. From the analyses of soils which you must have made, what have 
you found? Sodium chloride or sodium carbonate?—There is very little 
« sodium carbonate, but tlie soils in Sind as a whole are very full of sodium 
chloride and sodium sulphate. I have placed in the hands of the Com¬ 
mission a bulletin prepared by my assistant, Mr. Tamhane, which gives the 
results of the investigations into the soil. You will find from^that that the 
quantity of salt actually present in the arid lands in Sind is greater than 
in almost any part of the world that is actually under cultivation. 

48j622. Tn view of the importance of investigation in matters of form¬ 
ation of alkali soil, do you think that the amount of money you hare at 
youT disposal is adequate?—I do not; T tJiink we could profitably utilise 
a very considerably larger amount than we have got at present; there are 
many lines of investigation which may noi be imjjortant, but which on the 
other hand, may l>o very important, which one has to leave on one side 
owing to lack of funds. 

48.623. You hare made a reference to agricultural education; how many 
students have you now in Poona from Sind? -As a rule we have somewhere 
between 12 and 20 altogether from Sind. 

48.624. You find there is a growing demand for agricultural education in 
Sind?—If we had a college in Sind I am sure we should have three times 
that number immediately. After all, it is a long way to go from Sind to 
Poona, and Poona conditions are not similar to those of Sind. For some 
years we utilised the Punjab College at Lyallpur, but that was giv<‘n up after 
the Eeforms, and now we utilise the Poona College. 

48.625. Sir Henry Lawrence: Why was that given up?—Because the 
Government of the Punjab insisted that we should pay the W’hole of the 
cost which they incurred per student on account of our own students; tliat 
the Bombay Government should pay the whole cost of educating those 
students. 

48.626. Why should they not?—We bad l>een accuslomecl to give a scholar- 
fihip of so much a month which maintained the student. We gave full 
welcome as we still do, to students from other parts of India, up to the 
limit for which we can give .space, at the same rate as we do for onr own 
students; but the Punjab Government said: No, wo w'ill not admit these 
studentvs at the same rate as we do our own students, you must pay the 
whole cost. The Government of Bombay said: No. 

48.627. lh\ Hyder: When did this happen?—About 1922 or 1923. 

48.628. Sir Chunilal Mehta: I think they also said there was not room in 
the College; I think that was one of the reasons, I am only speaking from 
memory?—I do not remember that being a factor; the other, I am certain, 
was the main factor. 

48.629. Professor GangaUe: Where you would locate a college in Sind?— 
I should locate it iii the Indus Valley, if it can possibly be done; any other 
arrangement 1 should think would be very much of a makeshift. Tlie Com- 
misioner's Committee recommended Nawabshah, wbidh is about one-third of 
the distance between Hyderabad and Sukkur; I would like to hare it some¬ 
where in the Barrage area. 

48.630. Sir James MacKenm : It is fairly hot?—Yes, it is hot, but then 
Sind generally is hot. 
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48,6S1. Mr, Kamat: In ymr future sdbeme <m the Sukkur Barrie 
would you ehut out oapiti^ist farming, that to eay, farming by men wim 
capital who would adopt machinery sud) as tractors, and would have 
iufSciont intelligence and enterprise to adopt improvements?—would not 
shut them out, but I would not make tbem the principal plank in my 
platform. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. V. L. MEHTA, Managing Director, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.— Agiucultubal Education (xii).—^\^ory little attention seems 
to have been devoted, so far? to the possibilities of diffusing education in 
rural areas by a system of adult schools, the only Provin<je where some 
considered thought has been bestowed on the subject being the Punjab. 
Even if primary education is mad.e free and compulsory all over the country 
in the near future, its influence for good will be felt only iir the next 
ge neration and, in the meantime, the present generation of agriculturwts 
V jU be carrying on their toil from year’s end to year's end without deriving 
the slightest possible advantage from modern thought and modern research, 
the avenues to which a knowledge of letters will giadually unfold before 
them. The first Chairman of the Board of Directors of this bank, the late 
Sir ‘Vithaldas D. Thakersey, was one of the few who appreciated the im¬ 
portance and 'alue of the training of the adult and he created an endow¬ 
ment out of which night schools were opened and laaintained in about 
fifty villages with co-operative societies situated in the central and southern 
div isions ^ thl.!; Presidency. This pioneer attempt has now been abandoned 
after the demise of its patron, but a resolution was passed at tlie last 
Provincial Co-operative Conference proposing the revival of this scheme of 
adult education and suggesting the starting of adult schools financed partly 
by co-operative bodies and partly by the State and local autlionties and 
Tiiunag^. ni the main, by local co-operative workers. It should he 
emphasised, however, that spasmodic attempts by a philaulhropwt here and 
there will not carry us very far and w^hat is required is a recognition on 
the part of the educational authorities of the place of adult education in 
the national campaign against illiteracy. The Punjab has given a lead 
which other Provinces may well follow, the Department of Public Instruction 
making itself responsible for the drawing up of courses of study, the 
training of teachers and the award of grants-iu-aid, and the co-operativo 
organisation undertaking local control, collecting funds locally and securing 
permanent local interest in the work. It has been suggested that the system 
of training and the courses of study should be different from those in vogue 
in schools for the young, but into details of these arrangements our Board 
do not wish to enter. They would like merely to point out the value of 
visual instruction in any scheme of adult training. 

(jUKSTiON 8.— -Dbmonsteation anb Peopaoanda. —(a) (b) (o) The influence 
of demonstration and propaganda, in the opinion of the l^rd, can only 
spread with the diffusion of education. Another point which strikes them 
as affecting the success of propagandist measures is the desirability of 
associating leading agriculturists with the work of propaganda, for these 
will carry greater influence with the rural population than any outside 
agency. An attempt in this direction has recently be^ made in the Bombay^ 
Presidency by the starting of bodies known as taiuka development asso¬ 
ciations which are registered under tb% Co-operative Societies Act and 
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receive grants-in-aid from Goverament. Gradually these bodies are estab¬ 
lishing themselves in popular favour, and the local demonstrations, agri¬ 
cultural shows and conferences organised by these bodies appear to have 
created during the last four years wider interest in rural areas in problems 
of agricultural development than the activities of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment during the first twenty years of its working. An important factor 
which governs the adoption of expert advice is the lack of means to introduce 
impa-ovements which, at the outset, appear costly. The margin between 
income and expenditure is so small that the agriculturist very naturally 
hesitates to take any risk. Tlie scheme of improvements should *be devised 
with reference to the spending capacity of the agriculturist. If the agri¬ 
culturist has the wherewithal he will, when convinced, take to the improi^e- 
ment, provided arrangements are made for the supply of the necessary 
requisites. This is borne out by the Bank’s experience wiVh regard to 
sulphate of ammonia and iron implements. 

QtrasTiON 5. — Financk.— (a) (h) In a Presfdency where the peasant pro¬ 
prietor predominates, the most suitable method of financing agricultural 
operations is through co-operative credit societies. This was the conclui^ion 
at which Government and many leaders of public opinion arrived inline 
beginning of the present century, and experience has only confirmed fjpie 
soundness of this vievr. If we examine why agricultural eiedit has been the 
subject of special treatment, we find the development of credit in modern 
times has been on capitalistic lines and the capitalist banking system, 
with its huge joint stock organisation, has evolved a machinery which, while 
it accepts the security offered by the joint stock organisations which have 
developed tor trade, <umjiier(‘e and industries, has not reoogni8e<l the 
intangible assets of the agriculturist. Hence, in the absence of a joint 
stock oj’ganisation fot the finance of agriculture, this premier industry 
has suffered from a lack of credit in almost every country in the wtirld 
where modern economic developments proceeded on capitalistic lines, until 
co-operation has come to its rescue. Agriculture is essentially an enterprise 
which is dependent on the resources and initiative of an individual and the 
capitalist banking system has no machinery for the assessment of the 
earning capacity of the individual, or to accept as security the tangible 
assets in the shape of land, buildings, stock and crop possessed by him. 
Unless these special features of the agriculturist’s position are realised and 
arrangements are devised for the provision of adiMjuate and prompt credit 
facilities, there is a risk of agriculture being impoverished and reduced to a 
still lower level of economic inefficiency. The solution lies in the evolution 
of a special machinery for rural credit, based on the collective guarantee 
of the rural population, promoting thrift, self-help and mutual aid and 
autonomous in its methods of control. If the present machinery has, in 
several respects, been found defective, steps should be taken to remove these 
defec^ts and to educate the rural population in the better use of credit. The 
primary function of co-operative credit is to provide not cheap and facile 
credit, but controlled credit. Now the value of any system of credit depends 
not only on the efficiency of the lenders but also of the borrowers and the 
peasant is too often an inefficient borrower because he frequently does not 
understand the economic functions of credit and is unable to measure the 
profitable use of borrowed capital. With the spread of education will 
follow a better knowledge of account-keeping, while at the same time no 
efforts should be epar^, by means of supervision and inspection, in 
educating members of co-operative societies in the principles which govern 
the assessment of credit. What these principles are have been very clearly 
defined in the Report of the Committee on Co-operation in India (1915), and 
in the tracts served*by this bank, the Board and the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies have insisted ^n the systematic preparation of statements 
of normal credits for individual members before consenting to provide any 
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finance. On the basi« of such statements, credits are sanctioned to societies 
drawable at short notice. The sanction of such credits at the beginning 
of the agricultural season is very necessairy ae it inspires confidence among 
agriculturists that money will be made available as and when required. 
And the Board have also found that in order to enable this Bank or any 
other co-operative bank to assure agriculturists of the supply of prompt and 
adequate finance it is necessary for central banking institutions to be located 
right in the midst of the people. The Bank has, therefore, adopted the 
policy of opening branches in all areas served by it direct, and enwuraging 
district banks also to do the same within their own districts. This enables * 
the agency from which finance is derived to keep in close and constant 
touch with its customers. It has also been found pos.sible, through these 
branches, to introduce the rural population to tho modern methods and 
machinery of banking and to educate them in the use of cheque currency. 
All these sorvices are helpful in promoting the organisation of credit in 
rural areas and thereby facilitate the financing of agricultural operations 
in a safe and businesslike manner. But the provision of these seTVH‘ea 
involves expenditure and if the Imperial Bank of India is to be remunerated 
for the opening of its branches in mofussil centres of trade and industry, 
co-operative banks may well claim some similar assistance from Government 
if they open branches in outlying taluka towns. The least that they ask 
for is the issue of remittance transfer receipts direct from the provincial 
headquarters to stili-ireasuries and vice versa, and the use, under suitable 
lestrictions of the surplus balances of local sub-treasures by approved 
co-oporativc* banks and their branches. This will enable co-<^ratue bank^ 
to work witli the greatest economy and extend and improve their services 
and also lead to a gradual reduction of the rates of interest at which money 
is made available by them. Another form of assistance which ift required 

for file State to grant financial accommodation on cheap terms for tho 
improvement of agriculture and the adoption of protective measures in 
taniine areas, wherever possible through co-operative agency. 

For provision of long term credit the present co-operative organization 
\h not quite suitable. I^ong term credit is generally granted on the 
security of mortgage of land and the management of land mortgage business 
IS of too rc\spoiisible and complicated a nature to he undertaken either 
by ordinary agricultural credit sotueties or even by Central Banks. As 
the principles which govern the two types of credit are somewhat different, 
it ib undesirable to mix up the two, and the Board are, therefore, of 
opinion that the machinery for long term credit should be entirely distin - 
trora the present co-operative credit system and should be modelled on 
the Farm Loan system of the Unit6<l Btates of America. The principal 
a.ssistance that will be retjfuired of Government will be to guaranic^e the 
payment of interest on the debenture .stock to be issued by the proposed 
central land mortgage banks in various Provinces, and, if necovssary, to 
contribute to the share capital at the start, withdrawing this contribution 
giadually Ub hnal asM>ciations begin subscribing in larger measure. This 
a'^&ibtanoe is absolutely necessar}', for in its absence it will be -difficult to 
raise money at low rates of interest and unless cheap land mortgage 
credit is made available, it will be impossible to tackle the twin questions 
of debt redemption and land improvement. 

The need tor taveavi loans for ordinary current agricultural operations 
has practically disappeared with the development of the system of co-opera¬ 
tive credit, and it is only in c^o-operatively backw^ard areas, or in areas liable 
to frequent famines, t«hart> tihe continuance of tho system is necessary. For 
the grant of loans for land improvement we have, in,the Bombay Presidency, 
devised a system which, with some dight modifications, should yield good 
results. Under the lind Improvement lioans Act, the Government of 
Bombay have issued special nUes for the grant of loans to co-operative 
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fiocietie& for financing schemes of land improvement undertaken by their 
members either jointly or individually. A special allotanent for this purpose 
is sanctioned in i^he annual budget and placed with the Provincial Bank. 
Applications are received by tJie bank direct from societies a£&liated to it 
and otherwise tlirough the local Central Banks^ and these applications are 
disposed of in consultation with the Hegistrar, but there is no special 
machinery provided for inquiry into these applications, and there are conse¬ 
quently delays in disposal. The work of inspecting sites, preparing plans 
^ and estimates, and examining the financial soundness of the proposals 
should be done either by the local officers of the Agricultural Department 
or by a staff of sptKial assistants engaged for the purpose, and posted in tlie 
districts front which applications tor such loans are most numerous. The 
activities of the special land development depiu*tment should be extended so 
as to cover investigation into sehonies of land iinpwveinent in all parts of 
the Presidency. i 

Question 6.—^AomeuLTUUiVL iNOEBTEiiNKss.—The old-time rural economy 
was self-contained, and a village usually produced all it required for the 
needs of its population. Therelore, while one individual would have a 
surplus for a time and another a deficit, the general eiHiiioinic level remained 
unaffected, and resort to external borrowing does not appear to have been 
very common. With the introduction of modern notions of production, not 
for use but for sale and profit, a new rural economy came into the field, and 
gradually the agriculturist tended to resort to borrowing to finance and 
extend his operations and occasionally to buy food for himself and family 
and fodder for his cattle. The self-contained unit began to depend on the 
outside world, first for clothing itself and then for feeding itself, and with 
the decay of local handicrafts there was a drain of capital. The import of 
foodstuffs and fodder or of manufactured cloth inv^olved the payment of 
transport charges on these commodities and the out-of-pocket expenses, if 
nothing else, of the agencies uiideHaking the M'ork of distribution. The 
economy of the village w'as disturbed rudely, and on the top of it came the 
famines at the beginning of this century and a consequent deterioration in 
the condition of the agriculturist. All economic enquiries made in this 
Presidency tend to bhow that the margin between income and expenditure 
i® not only very low but is steadily contracting, and this being the position, 
the agriculturist has to resort to borrowing for all his requiiements, whether 
domestic or pertaining to the pursuit of agriculturt*. The main causes of 
borrowing are: — 

(a) Inability of small holders to make a living in the absence of .aiy 
subsidiary jiiduslry to supplement their imoine, 

(h) Increase in the cost ot cultivation and labour in the case oi money 
crops, without any corresponding increased income from crops to leave 
an adequate margin for maintenance. 

(c) Anxiety of some agriculturists to invest savings from agricultur.al 
income, supplemented by outside loans, in the purchase of additional 
lands. 

(d) Irregular and deficient rainfall, recurrence of unfavourable 
seasons and subsidence of water levels in wells. 

(e) Increase of population and consequent splitting up of holdings 
without a oorreeponding increase in production. 

(/) Gradual decline in the growth of food stuffs and fodder and bagayat 
crops and substitution for them of others generally exported. 

(g) Non-realization of full market prices for agricultural product* in 
general, and particularly of the produce exported, owing to the spasmodic 
rise and fall of priefes and owing to the dii^osal of produce in times of 
glut to make payment of land Revenue and other Government dues. 

(h) Lack of education and consequent inability to economise in ex¬ 
penditure on domestic ceremonies and litigation, 
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T!ho main sources of credit are the following:-^ 

(1) Taccavi from CjkJverament. 

(2) Loans from cooperative societies. 

(3) Village moneylenders who are themselves cultivators or village 
tradesmen giving credit for goods supplied. 

(4) i\loneylenders in towns who combine credit with sale of agricultural 
produce and supply of Agricultural requisites. 

(6) Usurious lenders like Pathans. 

(6) Dealers who do- not pay auy cash loans but supply corn to agri¬ 
culturists for maintenance alter their oun stock is exhausted, with a ^ 
stipulation to repay 11 times or so at the harvest. 

(7) Petty loans from friends and relations. 

It is the considered view of the Board that there is little evidence of 
deliberate recalcitrancy in the Presidency. Recalcitrancy, where found, is 
the result of the harslincss of the methods of recovery employed either 
against a particular individdfial or against his class. But the agriculturist 
witli his own operations spread out over a period of a year is leisurely in his 
attitude towtirds matters affecting mon€j% and he has been partially en¬ 
couraged in tills attitude by the moneylender who haa an eye on the land. 
Another factor 'which affects ropayinents is a change in the old-world economy 
brought about undei modern conditions. Formerly credit was allowed for 
most purposes, domestic or agricultural, in kind, and there was little scope 
lor misuse. To-clay tlu^ old credit sy.stem is disturbed, and borrowings are 
made in casli and not in kind. Similarly under the old system repayments 
W(*re in tlie sliapt' of produce, and though there was sfxipe lor exploikition 
at tb(* haiuK ot a soxcenr^ the co-rclatioii between credit and production 
rended to pla<‘e an autoinati<‘ <‘h(M‘k on the use of the credit and thereby 
facilitated H'payineiit. li uill tokc time lor the agriculturist to adjust 
liiiu>«elt to the new (‘conoiiiy, and it wdll also take some time for the now 
or^auizatjun for credit to inspire coufidenco among the rural population, the 
lack ol which ks often a fa<‘tor affecting repayment. Apart from these 
general cgiisiderationsS, the main reaw)ns preventing repayment are as 
under:— 

(1) The income irom lands has been insufficient to leave an adequate 
margin for repayments after meeting all charges for family mainten¬ 
ance, owing to the increased cost of cultivation and labour, the slow 
progress of agricultural improvements and the general deterioration of 
the soil. 

(2) Owing to the int‘reasod scarcity of rain many of the wells, specially 
in the dry tracts, have dried up, and much of the hogayai cultivation 
which ahofdod a sure niean’^ of repayment has l>ecn rodtiecd. 

(31 (General increase in the lost of living due to the after effects ot 
the world War. 

(4) Ahsenev of any subsidiary industries to suppleineni the income of 
agricnlturibis during off .seasons. 

^5) Gradual inclination on the part of the larger holders to depend 
on servants without the agriculturist himself toiling on the land and 
without effectively supervising operations which directly and indirectly 
affects his earning capacity. 

The measures necessary for lightening the agriculturist’s bur<ien of debt 
are those which will serve to overcome the disabilities referred to above. 
Association of the functions of rural credit, supply and sale, revival of 
secondary occupations, improvement of land, introduction of modern methods 
of agriculture, better and more widely diffused primary education, social 
reform, the provision of machinery for the tapping pf the temporary savings 
and surpluses of agriculturists, are all measures which will, in tlie long run, 
relieve the burden of debt. But whiat is immediately required is the 
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orgaiiizatiou ol^ arraugements tor the supply of long term credit at k>w ra^ea 
of inteiest and the grant ol financial assistance by Government for tins 
purpoK'. Oo-operative land mortgage banks will grant loans both for land 
improvements and old debt redemption, and to enable the agrioulturiste to 
repay the loans Irom their limited earnings it is ol the utmost importance to 
easy instalments and to spread them over a large number of years. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to issue long t^rm debentures, and in order 
to inspire confidence among the investing public they should be guaranteed 
by Government. This will also assure a low rate ol interest. They should 
also themselves, it necessary, purchase these debentures to start with. The 
valuation ot assets would bo the chief factor in the advance of loans, which 
should not generally exceed one-half of the total unencumbered assets. 
Detailed debt redemption schemes for members of societies to be financed 
should be formulated for a village as a whole. In %uew of the immediate 
liquidation of the whole debt without the trouble of litigation and delay 
involved, sowcars may be induced to ooinpoqnd a portion of the debt, and 
this compounding may have some relation to the total period of tlie debt 
and the interest earned by the sowcat'i. It will bt' a good arrangement to 
appoint arbitrators to settle the amount of compounding so that the question 
may be solved amicably by mutual consent. 

The Board attach more value to all these constructive measures than to 
measures winch arc restrictive in scope and negative in their purpose. 

Question 8.— Xeeigation.— Satara is one district lu the Bresideiu s wheie 
the configuration of the land and the physiographical conditions permit a 
wide extension of the present facilities in respect of irrigation by means ol 
wells, B& also through construction of tanks and ponds. Nasik is anothei. 
In Sholapur there are immense possibilities tor sc’hemos of field embank¬ 
ments intended to conserve the little rain water that is received in tlic 
tract. The obstacles to these schemes being undertaken .ire ino-fohl, 
financial and technical. The difficulty with regard to finance is not that 
money is not available; it is available now without much inconvonicmc 
through co-operative agencies, but it is possible that a scheme, othe^al^ve 
sound and desirable from all points of view, breaks donn he(*ause finance 
aliened at a rate of interest which makes the work unreinunerative. Jn all 
areas liable to famines and scarcities it should be tlie duty of the State le 
provide finance foi such approved object^ on tioncessional terms, and even 
free of interest during the period of construction of tlio work, if the scheme 
involves a large outlay. The second difficulty is even greater. No officers 
of Government are available for tochmoal advice and inquiry, and as, under 
the present aiTangomenl.s, it is fihe funds of Government that are uIiIizcm] 
for this purpose, Government naturally require some offic'er whom they can 
hold responsible to do the work. Our Board suggest that Government may, 
therefore, entrust it to local agricultural officers or lend to the Distnot 
Local Tioards or to local branches of the Co-operative Institute the services 
of trained as<?i.«tants with whose help these local bodies will be able to give 
to fhis very useful actmty the little push that is ref|Uired. 

Question 10,— Fkrtiueers.— (a) (r) (/).—Once the \aliie of fertilizers 
determined by experts, the one measure wliich will secure its widespread 
use by the agricultural population is the co-operative organization of the 
sale of this commodity. Co-operative supply conveys in itself an assurance, 
lirevents exploitation, and secures publicity such as will facilitate the rapid 
intioduction of the fertilizer. After publicity will come facilities for supply, 
and, if these are provided, there is every reason to hope for a new and im¬ 
proved fertilizer to achieve popularity. This has been the Bank’s experience 
with regard to the sale of sulphate of ammonia, and, a$ a result, this 
fertilizer lias achieved wide popul^^ity in the Deccan canal areas in the last 
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few yearb. The followmg are hguree for the sale of sulphate of ammoma 
during iiie last six years in the group of 100 societies in the Deccan canal 
areas which are affiliated to this Bank: — 



A"o. 0/ bays. 

Amoiuif. 


i^. 

1921 . 

. 83 

3,115 

1922 . 

. 501 

15,093 

1923 . 

. 720 

21,149 

1924 . 

. 982 

a‘kl02 

1926 . 

. 2,686 

61,431 

1926 . 

.5,365 

1,16,886 


It may be added that the provision of proper arrangements for keeping 
fertilizers for sale on consignment account, maintaining and submitting 
regular statemente of accounts of stock and sale and the proper custody ot 
goods, serves to induce importing or manufacturing firms or their agents 1o 
keep regular supplies in rural areas as they have done during the last fev 
yearb at branches of this bank- 

QiTBSTiON 14.— 1MPXJS.MENX8. — (a) (b). —The methods that have been sug¬ 
gested earlier for popularizing fertilizers are also tlie methods the Board 
would like to see adopted to secure the introduction of new agricultural 
implements or machinery. There bhould be demonstrations lield under the 
auspices ot local ashot iations and. toilowing this preliminary propaganda, 
arrangeraiuits should ho made to make the inipleinents and sp^irc pait^ avail¬ 
able at the offices of co-operative banks, ialuka development associations .tr 
unions. At least one implement society in this Presidency has been very 
successful in its efforts, and .sales at some branchevs ol the Bank have also 


been laiily large, 

ns will be .<?ecn from the following bgiires — 

ho. 

1 

lis. 

1921 

. 1 

200 

1922 

37 

2,352 

1923 

62 

10,(K)8 

1924 

. 279 

15,762 

0,501 

1925 

. 275 

192f) 

. .311 

12,129 


Facilities should be granted to inanutacturers and agents to sell on eon- 
sigiinient account and to agriculturists to buy the costlier implemtmts on 
the hue purchase system. 

Question 17.—AoBicn.TUKAi. Industiubs. —The agriculturist, except in 
double-cropped areas under canal or well irrigation, may l>e said to ha\e 
work enough to engage him for about eight months of the year. In the slack 
season he used to find employment lormerly on some subsidiary occupation 
or another Tlie preseni position appears to be that a considerable portion 
of the people who have nothing to do for four mouths have to idle awav tbiM^ 
time or spend it on wasteful pleasures if they can command the meanb. Tim 
old-world economy needed their services locally throughout the year, but ;» 
good number of the articles required for local consumption which were 
formerly manufactured on the spot are now imported. The principal ol 
thes(» eommoditie.s is cloth. The plying of carts for hire is one of the fev 
subsidiary occupations that has survived, and even that will die out it motor 
transport for goods is developed. Dairying is another important subsidiary 
industry, but it can be resorted to for prSftt only in areas near towns and 
cities, or in tracts where there is a good breed of cattle and grazing facib- 
tios are available. The same holds good of poultry-keeping, which may 
again be repugnant to the sentiments of some Classes of the agricultural 
population. There remains, then, the manufacture of cloth for local con¬ 
sumption as well as for profit, comprising all the processes from ginning. 
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carding and spinning to weaving, bleaching and dyeing. While hand 
weaving hae generally been held to be a specialized occupation, hand«8pin« 
ning is a craft which all can learn and at which all can ply without dijloulty. 
It seems, therefore, to provide a most suitable secondary occupation in 
rural areas, and deserves all encouragement by the grant of subsidies for 
purchase of spinning-wheels or of bonuses or prizes for improvement of yarn 
and production. 

The establishment of the industries conne(5ted with the preparation of 
agricultural products ior consumption is to he welcomed, but only in so far 
as it does not encourage the concentration oi industries in large centres of 
population and the introduction of large-scale industrialism. If cheap elec¬ 
trical power is introduced, mechanical knowledge is more widely diffused 
among the rural population, and satisfactory arrangements are made for 
finance, there is no reason why small-scale local co-operative organizations 
should not be started with fair prospects of success for cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, sugar making or oil pressing. The facilities that arc required are 
not beyond the means of the State to provide, tut beiore the rural popula¬ 
tion can take advantage of these it is necessary that there should be a wider 
diffusion of the knowledge both of elementary business methods and of the 
rudiments of mechanical engineering. Some studies have been made of the 
possibilities of developing cottage industries, but the defect is that these are 
not toilowed up by any piactical action. But if a Home Industries Associa¬ 
tion IS started more local surveys may be ordered and the possibilities of 
employing electrical power investigated. 

.^s co-operative organizations develop, working agriculturists and members 
of their families will be inclined to devote more and more of their spare 
time to these and other public activities, and some w’ill find remunerative 
employment also in co-operativo (‘oncerns. The improvement of health con¬ 
ditions can follow iu the wake ol an improved rural economy and an im¬ 
proved standard of education, but if more money is made available it is not 
difficult to interest the rural population in schemes for their hygienic betler- 
niont. 

Question 2(1.—— (a) and (t). —Efficient marketing of farm pro¬ 
ducts plays an important part in the improvement of the general economic 
conditions ot the agriculturist tJiereby he is enabled to receive his due 
share of the profits. The existing system of marketing and distribution is 
not entirely satisfactory inasnnu*h as, in the ordiiiary course of business, 
there are a number of intermediaries between the produ<‘er and tlie con¬ 
sumer who appropriate a large amount of the legitimate share of profit of 
the producer. The following us usually the link between the producer and 
the consumer: — 

(1) agriculturist, (2) agriculturist's local agent, (3) mofussil pur¬ 
chaser's agent, (4) mofvssd purchaser, (5) retail purchaser, and <6) (‘on- 
sumer. 

Nos. (2) and (3) usually act as commission agents, though they at times 
also buy outright and make a margin of profit. For the eliniination of 
some of these intermediaries the co-operative method, again, is effective. 
If an efficiently-managed sale society takes the place of No. 2 and deals 
direct with mofvs,sil purchasers, intermediary No. 3 can safely be dispensed 
with, and if there are well-managed consumers* societies at the centre, the 
sale society can even deal direct with the latter and eliminate both the inter¬ 
mediaries. By this arrangement the consumers* society will derive the 
benefit of a wholesale rate, as also the attendant advantages of wholesale 
bargains such as hutta (i.e., allowance), dryage, etc., and the producer will ^t 
through the sale society an increased price owing to saving of the profits 
going to other intermediaries. 

The absence of uniforfhity of weights and measures in different centres 
and tracts has been a great hani^cap in the successful tackling of the 
intricate question of marketing and Government may well take immediate 
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measures in that direction, which will facilitate the working of all con¬ 
cerned in the field of marketing. 

In the gw sugar) market, the local practices about auctions, rates 
of commission, dryage, d'c., recoveries of dues in the different centres vary 
considerably. For instance, in some places tlie prodime is sold by open 
auction while in others business is done by secret understanding between 
the agriculturist's agent and the purchaser. The quantity to be allowed 
for dryage also differs at the several centres. The dues on account of 
goo<ls sold are recoverable daily at some market centres while at some they , 
are not recovered for days, though the hutta (discount) which is really 
allowed for cash payment, has to be allowed even for such transactions. 
The burden of interest upon the agriculturist in thus unnecessarily heavy. 
In commission shops managed by the Bank and other societies, efforts have 
been made to introduce uniformity, but even these bodies liave to follow 
the local practices t/O a c<u‘tain extent. 

(c) Much can be done in improving the quality and purity of gw (raw 
sugar) by an active propaganda by the Agricultural Department by intro¬ 
ducing refineries and educating the agriculturists in gur making. Special 
training classes may be organised for the purpose, at which the necessity 
of maintaining the purity of juice, avoiding dust, proper boiling and so 
on may be explained. As to grading, proper attention in that respect 
results in a higher price to the cultivator as a large quantity of uniformly 
graded stock attracts customers and creates keener competition at the 
auctions. Similarly, the importance of the preparation of liandy gut 
lumps of uniform weight, as far as possible, is very groat as this too fetches 
higher prices than those realised for the bigger ones. Again, the mixing 
up oi lumps or uneven sizes during transit results in an amount of breakage 
which can be avoided by preparing lumps of uniform size. Under the pre¬ 
vailing practice, the lumps are at present wrapped in kiWm (gunny cloth) 
uhicli, being porou^, allotvs dust to get in and spoils the quality of,the 
gur. This can bo remedied by the use of matting inside the kiltau. These 
remarks are made aliout gur as our Bank has direct experience of this 
trade, through its shops, but they will apply viutatis viutandi^ to the 
preparation for market of oilier kinds of produce. 

(d) Ileports about forecasts of crop conditions both in India and other 
foreign countrieti may be published periodically by the several Chambers 
of Commerce in newspapers and by special bulletins. The market rates 
of various commodities prevailing from time to time should also be in¬ 
cluded in such publications. Co-operative magazines, both vernacular and 
English, should make it a point to publish these details for the benefit 
of co-operative institutions and their members. They may also, if granted 
subsidies, publish special news bulletiiiis to be distributed in rural areas. 
But all these activities will be helpful only when primary education is 
universalised. 

Qubstiox 22. —Oo-oPEiiATioN. — ( a ) (i) Most of the directions in which the 
Board would like to see Government encourage the growth of the co¬ 
operative movement have been referred to in replies to previous questions. 
In the forefront of this programme, tiie Board would place the guarantee¬ 
ing of tile debentures of land mortgage banks, the recognition of these 
bonds as trustee securities and the sub^riptiou of a portion of the share 
capital in the initial stages. Next in importance comes the grant of sub¬ 
sidies to provincial bodies like the Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay, for education and propaganda. It is neither possible nor desir¬ 
able for the State to undertake this work of propaganda and what we 
require for this purpose are voluntary organisations liberally assisted by 
the State. The third requirement is the^provision of free audit by Govern¬ 
ment for primary agricultural societies with unlimited liability until suoh 
time as witnesses the introduction of free and coinpukory education 
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throughout the country. That is on-e of the obligations which, in the 
opinion of the Board, Government must shoulder for their neglect of primary 
education. This connotee the engaging of a larger establishment few* 
audit, but, on. the other liand, Government can effect a reduction by doing 
away witii such part of the staff as is engaged for the audit of institu¬ 
tions like urban and central banks higher up in the oo-operative scale. 
A charge is made to such banks for their audit and, while this is heavier 
than what the banks would have to pay to professional auditors, it does 
not cover the expenditure and there is no reason why these institutions 
• should not be permitted to avail themselves of the service of professional 
auditoib. These institutions should be permitted to select their own 
auditors from out of an approA»^ed panel of auditors certified under tho 
Indian Companies Act. The necessary authority to audit, under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, will bei grant^ to them by the Registrar on such 
toi-ins and conditions as he chooses to lay down and the auditors may be 
left to settle their own terms ot remuneratioi/with co-operative banks and 
societies. After effecting changes in the law, if necessary, arrangements 
fcJiould be made to set up local panels for the decision of disputes by arbitra¬ 
tion and for the appointment, where specially required, of full-time liquida¬ 
tors. Government should promote the opening of Central Banks in rural 
areas by granting them free facilities for transfer of funds and for the 
temporary use of small portions of surplus balances in sub-treasuries. 

(ii) Non-official agencie.s can themselves do little unless their status is 
recognised by Government and Government appreciate the role that the^^e 
play in the furtherance of the co-operative movement. To this c’ld, the 
Co-operative Department should confine its attention to its statutory func¬ 
tions, judicial and quasi-judicial duties, keeping under its control the 
work of registration, audit, inquiry, arbitration and liquidation. (Hher 
duties and powoi« may gradually be delegated to sclf-govenung c.Mjperative 
bodies. This is especially necessary m the determination of the policy of 
the movement, which function should not be entrm-vted to a single iiitlividnal 
or a department of Government but, within the limitations laid down by 
the law, should bo controlled by co-operative institutions themselves within 
a Province, expressing their views through their central representative 
bodies. It k only wdien tliis free initiative is left to co-operative organisa¬ 
tions that the people’s leaders will associate themselves with the move¬ 
ment. Such association cannot but impart life and vigour to the move¬ 
ment. 

(h) (i) Except to some extent in the Punjab and Bombay and Bengal, 
no systematic attempt has been made to promote the deposit habit among 
members of rural societies. The introduction of savings and .short term 
deposits should be specially fostered in ail w^ell-managed six^ieties, provided 
that these societies are in a position to make arrangements, by maintenance 
oi fluid resources with their central banks or otherw'^iee, to repay the deposits 
promptly when they fall due or the period of short notice expires, and 
they do not have to incur heavy expenditure on transfer of funds for 
this purpose. In promoting deposit banking in this manner the opening 
of branches of Central Banks or small banking unions will prove very 
serviceable. To stimulate thrift and build up owned capital, as also to 
awaken a lively interest in working, a system of instalment ehart's baa great 
possibilities and the Board would suggest the introduction of the syatem 
in the canal areas of the Deccan, in tracts like Khandesh, Surat, Broach 
or Dharwar, as also in villages where the ryotwari system of tenure does 
not obtain. The system of fixing annually the normal credits of individiuals 
should be extended to all parts of the Presidency and a special propaganda 
undertaken to educate,* in its value and importance, inspecting officers as 
well as office-bearers and members of societies. If local branch banks or 
banking unions are started all ovel* the Presidency, the system of payment 
of loans by cheques should be extended as it serves to ohe^ a good number 
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of abuses in the distribution of loans. The following figures indicate the 
working of the system in two tracts served by the Bank: — 


— 

No. of societies 
using cheques. 

Cheques 

used. 

Amount paid 
by cheques. 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 
1926 

-^- 

33 337 

71 1,193 

101 2,899 

118 4,089 

102 4,461 

Bs. 

57,e00 1 

o’ti'fnn [islampur Branch, 

472 200 1 I’istrict). 

o’i7!ioo J 


1922 i 6 

1923 ' 23 

1924 35 

1926 : 76 

1926 122 


20 

225 

440 

1.425 

3,280 


26,054 

1,91,451 

3,29,994 

4,11,842 

5,83,401 


^1 Branches in West 
I Khaiidosh District 
I inchiding (Parola 
j in East Khandesh). 


There should be co-ordination in the work of co-operative credit and 
purchase and sale so that the utilisation ot credit can be t\atclied and the 
recovery of loans from the out-turn of the crops facilitated. If systematic 
finance is provuled ori this basis and close and careful supervision is 
secured through local unions, the Board would strongly urge the removal 
of the arhitrarj limit on advances to individuals which figures at present 
ill ihe bye-laws oi agricultural credit societies. 

(ii) and (iii). Wherever possible these two activities, supply and marketing, 
should be combined and even if credit is to be kept separate between all 
the three there should be close co-ordination. The following figures give 
some idea of the purchase and sale business transacted under the auspices 
of *^110 Bank lor the group of 100 societies in the Dec<.‘an Canal areas. 
Figures for the supply of cotton sc^d in Khandesh are given separately: — 


Gur. (Haw sugar). 


Manu«e. 


Lumps sold. 


Amount. 


Oil cake sold 
in Pallas. 


Amount 
of sale. 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 
1926 



Es. 

64,969 

3,41,682 

81,110 

5,18,467 

96,683 

5,80,621 

247,418 

10,51,644 

116,289 

9,29,894 

320,309 

13,99,797 


Es. 

16.100 3,07,611 

22,200 3,04,526 

35,000 4,61,279 

41.100 3,58,303 

38,700 5,28,833 

47,800 6,87,911 


Supply op Cotton Seed in KH.4NOE8H. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


I No. of societies 
j financed by Bank. 


No. of societies j 
supplied with j 
cotton seed. 


Cotton seed 
supplied (in lbs.) 


104 

157 

211 

287 


6 

7 

64 

114 


181,060 

211,611 

776,788 

3,606,386 
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The main points to be noted in the organisation of these activities 
are: — 

A compact area for work; 

A large volume of business; 

Efficient, full-time, trained staff, properly remunerated; 

Absence of conflicting elements and trade interests in committees of 
management; 

Hesponeible guidance and advice from outside in initial stages; 

Proper arrangements for finance through central banks; 

Godcw’n aocommodation. 

To provide the riec*es.sary godown accommodation, Government should be 
pleased to give grants or loans at concessional rates and allot suitable 
sites on favourable terms. Without proper godown accommodation, produce 
cannot be stocked and it is difficult to secure godown accommodation from 
local merchants who are usually the only landlcfrds in small centres. Hence 
the need for help from Government. 

(c) Hitherto in India the main achievement of co-operation has been in 
the sphere of agricultural credit. Although it will be too much to assert 
that the objects for w'hich co-operative credit societies were started have 
been attained, there is no doubt that in all centres where co-operative 
credit has been at work for a fairly long period and under fair^ly normal 
conditions, certain tangible advantages have bt^n secured. Prominent 
among these is the hohling forth before the agricultural population of a ^ 
hope for their economic salvation through organisation and of the possibility ^ 
of revivifying rural life. Local rates of interest are known to have been 
reduced as a result of the intrcKluction of this new factor in rural economic 
life and the moneylenders’ exactions diminished if not eliminated. The 
old system of rural credit which was disrupted as a consequence of the 
agrarian legislation enacted at the beginning of the century is being 
re-organised on a new, more stable, and more equitable basis. A consider¬ 
able amount of capital has been raised by the compulsory savings of 
members of societies, and in this Presidency and in the Punjab by their 
voluntary action also. In the sphere of agricultural marketing, it has 
been found that arbitrary imposts have occasionally been alndished, proper 
weigbments guaranteed, disputes with buyers settled satisfactorily, 
stocking of goods for l^etter prices facilitated, and, especially in respect of 
the sale of cotton, the lulvantages of sale in wholesale markets and of 
proper prices for improved varieties secured. Co-operative supply agencies 
have conferred tlie benefits of proper weighments, purity of goods; and whole¬ 
sale prices to those who deal with them. What is more important, the 
movement has awakened agriculturists to a realisation of their rights 
a-vis traders and moneylenders and thus achieved some measure of success 
in instilling business habits. In areas and in lines of business where the^ 
rendering of accounts w^as unknown two decades ago^ the issue of detailed 
statements of aoc;ounts by moneylenders and tradesmen to their customers 
is now not uncommon. 

Question 23. —General Education. — (h) From the observations the Board 
have made in their replies to the majority of the foregoing questions it will 
be clear that they are emphatically of opinion that the one thing above all 
others that is necessary to pave the way to a progressive rural India is the 
immediate and universal introduction of free and oompulsory primary 
education. If it is objected that tho introduction of primary education is erf 
no value in stimulating interest in agriculture, the rc^ly is that the system 
of instruction—the courses and subjects of study, the hours of work, the 
sea^nal vacations, the training of teachers—should all be so devised as to 
satisfy the supreme need of turning cfet a better generation of agriculturists. 
With a fair level of literacy prevailing in villages, agriculturists do not 
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now rolapse into illiteracy some time after leaving school, and they will not 
do so, in the future, with the printed word so keenly demanding theii 
attention as it has now begun to do. One method of retaining intereat in 
agriculture is to impart an agricultural or rather rural bias to the schools. 
The opening, at selected centres, of institutions of the type of the Banish 
Folk High ^hools—but more modest in their aims—will serve to prevent 
relapse into illiteracy and tend to stimulate interest in problems of social 
and economic improvement. For the present generation, there should be 
a well organised system of adult schools, supplemented by arrangements for 
visual instruction. 


Oral Evidence. 

48.632. The Chairman: Mr. Mehta, you are Managing Director of tlm 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited!'^—Ye^. 

48.633. When was the banli^ started?—In October, 1911. 

48.634. That was early in the history of the co-operative movement in 
this Presidency, was it not?—Yes, we might say pretty early; ve started 
Tvork m about 1904 or 1905. 

48,365. Was that the first bank?—It was the first Central Bank; in 
fact, when we started we had the whole of the Presidency as oui area 
of iictivity. 

48.636. Since then you have had other Central Banks started?—Yes. 

48.637. You yourselves, the Bombay Provincial Bank, are now acting 
an apex bank; ie that the position.^—We are a Provincial Bank in 

areas where there aie Central Banks, but in certain areas there are 
uo Central Banks, and in those areas we deal dirwtly with societies as 
a Central Bank, through our branches mainly, 

48.638. Your debentures are guaranteed and were from the outset 
guaranteed by Government?—They wer»e; in fact, those arrangements 
were entered into before the bank came into existence; it was after 
the Secretary of State approved of thoee arrangements that the bank 
was registered, 

48.639. How much have you raised on debentures since your beginning?— 
It is not very much; we got a start of about 5 lakhs or so from the 
Gaekwar of Baroda and alxiut H lakhs from other sources. 

48,640 From the public?—From the general public, and then the War 
came; it raised the rates of interest all round. To-day the amount of 
debentures issued is Us.?,80,000. 

48.641. Are you anxious to extend your debentures?—^There is a pro¬ 
posal now before the Board that we should extend them; we could not 
think of it all these years because, during all thes6v years, we should have 
had to issue them at a very heavy discount. 

48.642. You could not have afforded to do that?—No; hut now the 
rates are going doivn it is just possible we should be able to do it at not 
a very heavy rate of discount. 

48.643. Is there an increasing demand for money from the Central 

Banks for which you act as the apex bank, or from primary societies 
in regions where you act as a Central Bank?—There is some demand, 
but we try to meet that with deposits. These debentures, which are 
intended to enable us to issue long-term loans^ are repayable after a 
period of about 36 years; latterly there has been a demand for longer 
term money as well, » 

48.644. At what rate do you propose to issue these new debentures 
that you are considering? Have you Jecidcnl?—Wo hav'e not decided it. 
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but it is just possibk we might hav^e to -do it at something like 10 or 
15 por cent, discount. 

48j64o, Your new debentures?—Yes; they carry interest at 4 per cent. 

48.646. le your share capital guaranteed by Government in any wayP—- 
It is not. 

48.647. Does Government own any of your share capital?—No. 

48.648. Have you borrowed from other banks to any important extent? 
—I cannot call them permanent arrangements, but we have arrangements 
with the Imperial Bank of India. We formerly had arrangements with 
the Tata Industrial Bank as well, but since that went into liquidation we 
have arrangements only with the Imperial Bank ol: India; they give us 
a cash credit to the extent of 8 lakhs. 

48.649. Are you lending money direct to cultivators in any cases?—No, 
we cannot; we only lend to societies; there is a clause in our agreement 
with the Secretary of State prescribing that we should deal only with 
registered societies. 

48.650. Have you heard of a proposal that banks should lend money direct 
to tlxe cultivators?—In all parts of India, and in our Presidency as well, 
we started by combining these two functions, but 1 think opinion is 
veering round more and more to the point of view that these two functions 
should be kept entirely separate, 

48.651. Are you familiar with the history of agricultural credit in 
Egypt?—I know something about it; I cannot say I am very familiar. 

48.652. Do you think that the experience of Egypt suggesth that it 
is wise for a bank to place large volumes of cheap money at the disposal 
of cultivators?—I should think that the example is a warning. 

48,658. On page 103, in answer to our Question 2 (xii), you point 
out that the first Chairman of the Board of Directors of your bank 
was one of the few who appreciated the importance and value of 
training of the adult, and he created an endowment out of which 
night schools were opened and maintained in about fifty villages, with 
co-operative societies, situated in the Central and Southern Divisions 
of the Presidency. You then say: ** This pioneer attempt has now been 
abandoned.’* How long was that attempt persisted in?—About five years. 

48.654. Was it a 8uec,ess on the whole?—On the whole, it was a sucscess. 

48.655. Do you speak with intimate knowledge when you say that?— 
Yes; I liave seen some schools. 

48,650. Why has this scheme been abandoned?—Because* Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersay passed away in 1922 and his trustees could not continue 
the arrangement; he was financing all expenditure, except the cost of 
inspection, which ivas borne by Government, 

48,657. On page 103, in answer to our Question 3 on Demonstration 
and Propaganda, you are talking about taluka development associations. 
Yon say: ‘^Gradually these bodies are establishing themselves in popular 
favour, and the local demonstrations, agricultural shows and oonfereno«>s 
organised by these bodies appear to have created, during the last four 
years, wider interest in rural areas in problems of agricultural development 
than the activities of the Agricultural Department during the first twenty 
years of its working.” What is exactly the constitution of these local 
asscKiiations ?—They have a mixed constitution; they are composed of 
individual members as well as of co-operative societies. On the com¬ 
mittee of management^ they take in a few Government ofilcers, it might 
be the ]o(‘al Mamlatdar; in some cases they take in some local officers of 
the Agricultural Department or o§ the Co-operative Department. I do not 
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think they ax« members j they are only co-opted on the committee of 
management. There is a yearly subscribtion from the members, and 
Government undertake to give grants to the extent of Es.1,000 on. the basis 
of a rupee to a rupee contributed by the members themselves. 

48,658. £ suppose the information that these taluka associations are 
making available to the cultivator is the information provided by the 
research work of the Agricultural Department?—^It is. 

48,669, So they are really acting as agents for demonstration They 
are carrying the information given by the Agricultural Department right 
down to the villages, * 

48.660. On page 104 of your note, you say that a certain view is borne 
out by the Bank’s experience with regard to sulphate of ammonia and 
iron implements. Have you had any particular experience in that direc¬ 
tion?—Yes; I have given the figures for the last five or six years. I 
might say that we were oae of the first to encourage their introduction, 

48.661. Have you been financing cultivators for particular articles of 
that sort?—No; we are not financing, but the cultivators can get them 
from us. 

48.662. Are you acting as agents?—^Yes. 

48.663. Are you acting as agents on commission?—Yes, on coramiesion. 

48.664. That is working satisfactorily?—That is working very .satisfac¬ 
torily. I might add that in the earlier stages we had to make some 
advances on the sulphate of ammonia stocked with us; but that is not 
necessary now. 

48,666. Professor Gangulee ; Do you get your sulphate of ammonia from 
the British Federation?—No; it is from the Indo-Agri, Ltd. 

48.666. Of which Messrs. Bhaw Wallace are agents?—Yes. 

48.667. The ffhairwati: in answer to Question 5 you point out 
that it just as important that the borrower should be efficient as that 
the lemler’s organization should be well-developed. Is it your view that 
the cfHop^nativo organization in this Presidency is devoting sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the educative side of the movement.®—I should think .so, on the 
whole. Of course, we would like to do very much more than we are doing. 
1 can only speak with reference to the areas served by my Bank; I am 
afraid T cannot speak about other areas. But in the areas served 
through the Bombay Provincial Oo-operative Bank, I should say it is. 

48.668. Sir Chunilal Mehta: W'hat steps have you taken.®—It is not the 
bank alone that is doing the work, but also the Co-f)perative Institute, the 
Co-operative Department, and societies. 

48.669. That is in the area served by the Bank?—Yes. 1 can only speak 
of the condition in that area; I cannot speak of the conditions in other 
areas. The kind of inspection, the kind of supervision and the kind of 
propaganda are such as will train up gradually the members of societies to 
he efficient co-operators. 

48.670. The Chairman: Then, on page 105. in answer bo our Question 5. 
you tell ns that you are concerned, amongst other things, to educate the 
rural population up to the use of cheque currency, and on page 109 of your 
note you give some figures showing the amounts paid by cheques and the 
number of cheques us^. Have you any means of analysing those figures? 
Can you tell the Commission how many of those cheques were used by 
individual cultivators?—Those were all in favour of individual cultivators, 

48.671. So that these figures do represent a, progressive adoption of 

cheque currency?—They do. I might add that these are figures only for two 
branches. « 
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48^672. On page 105, in answer to our Question 5, >ou say, amongst 
other things, that the least that the co-operative banks are entitled to ask 
for is the issue of reinittanoo transfer receipts direct from the provincial 
headquarters to sub-treasuries, and vice versa, and the use, under suitable 
restrictions, of the surplus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved 
co-operative banks and their branches. You say: “This will enable co¬ 
operative banks to work wnth the greatest economy and extend and improve 
their services, and will also lead to a gr.adiial reduction of the rates of 
interest at which money is made available by them.“ In the first place, 
when you are talking of co-operative banks do you include primary societies? 
♦—j (Jo not refer to the primary societies, because they do not do this kind 
of business and deal in cheque currency. 

48.673. What is the position at the moment exactly in this respect?— 
This is a general suggestion relating to other Provinces as well as to this 
Presidency. In this Presidency, the position is that all cooperative hanks 
can remit money from one district treasury tor another district treasury or 
from the provincial headquarters, that is Bombay, to a district treasury; 
but they are not permitted, except under a special permission, to remit 
money free of charge to a taluka town. That is one part of it. Bo you 
desire me to develop the other part?—Certainly?—^The second suggestion is: 
“ the use, under suitable restrictions, of the surplus balances of local sub¬ 
treasuries by approved co-operative banks and their branches.” In this con¬ 
nection my Board wish to invite the attention of the Commission to a sug- 
gesiiou made by our late Registrar, Mr, Otto Kothfeld. in a paper read 
before the Royal Society of Arts in London. He suggeste<l the transfer of 
the working of certain sub-treasuries to co-operative }>anks. I understand 
that he had made that suggestion to Government, but I am not in a 
position to say what was the outcome ol it. Then there is another part 
which relates to the question which wms raised by the Provincial Bank some 
time ago. The Provincial Bank has 16 branches, all, except one, of which 
are located at taluka centres. When these taluka branches stand in need 
of money, what they have got to do is. either to write or wire to Ihnnhay, 
and the ^mbay office here pays money into the Imperial Bank after obtain¬ 
ing special permission from the Deputy Controller of Currency, and on 
receipt of that money the Imperial Bank arrange to remit that money, 
either by remittance transfer receipt, or by supply bill, or by telegraphic 
transfer if the payment is urgent. If it :s a supply bill or a telegraphic 
transfer, the charges are incurred by the Provincial Bank; if it is by remit* 
tance transfer receipt, then no charges are to be paid. What we suggested 
to Government was that if the Government are satisfied about the stability 
and financial soundness of the Provincial Bank or other co-operative banks, 
tlien instead of ctmipelling the local branches to write to Bombay to tlioir 
head office and the Provincial Bank to pay the money into the Irnjierial 
Bank, they should permit the local treasuries to discount or cash drafts 
drawn by these banks on the apex hank. That will facilitate our w^ork and 
the development of branches. 

48.674. So far, you had no definite reply —No. There is also a third 6Ug- 
gestion, and that is the actual use of the surplus balances of local sub- 
treasuries. The last suggestion relates to only a temporary use, because 
the demand draft as soon as it is sent to the Imperial Bank in Bombay and 
presented by them will be paid by the apex bank. We were wondering 
whether we should not go further, and ask Government to place at the 
disposal of approved banks certain of their surplus balances in sub-treasuries, 
in order to enable us to develop the work of branches by making advances 
against agricultural produce, and taking the produce in custody. It generally 
happens in this Presidency that the time when the produce comes into the 
hands of the cultivators and the time when they have got to sell it coincides 
with the time w'hen the treasuries have a surplus in hand. If Government 
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ibave those surpluses on band and if, out of those surpluses, some small 
portions could be placed^ as an experimental measiire, at the disposal of 
the co-operative banks it might develop tlie work of financing the movement 
of agricultural produce. 

48,67o. Who would bo the agent, under those conditions, whose duty 
it would be to advise whether the cultivator was a suitable person to whom 
to make a loiinK Would it be the primary society.^—It would be the primary 
society in the first instance, but the body responsible to the Government 
would be the Central Bank. 

48.676. So that you would confine that benefit to mein/bers of the primary 
societies and to no others?—Yes. 

48.677. You would not be prepared to go outside the co-operative move¬ 
ment ?—No. 

48.678. Sir Chunilal Mehta \ Is this with a view to placing more funds 
at the disposal of the co-opetfative movement?—^No, but rather with u view 
to using the surpluses of Government in the treasuries and to enable them 
to earn a little interest, and to develop this business of financing produce. 

48.679. Mr. Calvert : You want to use the surplus balances of sub¬ 
treasuries when you have, yourself, not got funds from the Central Banks?— 
No; we might have Government securities, but we would not like to convert 
those Government eecuritiee into cash. 

48,6*0. Where you have got cash in Central Banks you can alw'ays use 
the sub-treasury balances by means of the cash order system .^—1 do not 
think w'o do. 

48.681. You can use the cash order system on sub-treasuries if you .liive 
cash in your Central Bank to de^Kisit in your headquarter treasury ?—What 
IS suggested, however, would be financing for a period of three months. 

48.682. Then you wnll not have enough money in your Central Bank?—Not 
for special purposes; not for the season; but when there is a glut of produce 
there is a shortage of money; it would amount to short-dat^ agricultural 
produce bills discounted with Government. 

48.683. Sir Chunilal MeMa: Has such a situation arisen with your bank? 
Have you ever had the need of supplementing your own operations?--No. 

48,t)*^4. Or even jcmr seasonal operations?—No; this is only a suggestion 
intende<l to meet a new type of business into which we have not gone yet. 

48.685. Quite so; but if you had enough money yourself, could you not 
do this business without assistance?—My own feeling is that if it is really 
developed on sound lines it would go into very v'ery largo figures, and 
it would bo quite impossible for any district bank, or even a Provincial 
Bank, to meet that without some facilities. 

48.686. How much money have you got lying now which you are not 
able to use?—I am glad to be able to say that the problem of surpluses 
wiiich confronts other Provincial Banks in India is no longer > very great 
difficulty with us. 

48.687. The Chairman : I take it that you have not got a big surplus? 
—No, just enough for our purposes. It went down to something like 26 
or 80 lakhs in October last; of course, this is the time of the year when 
some money comes in, so that our balances are a little higher just now, 
but as I say they went down to as low as 25 or 30 lakhs. 

48.688. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Do you mean that the money that you 
can call upon is invested in primary societies in your own business?— 
That is the position which we are reaching now. , 

48.689. Have you not got your money invested in deposits in other 
banks?—A very'small amount of moftey is invested in otker banks; it 
went down last year during the agricultural season. 
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48.690. \ou hav« never reached the etage (except during the period 
of the War) when you were short of money?—We are not short of money, 
but what I imagine is that if we go in for a new kind of business like 
this, and if there are surpluses available in Government local treasuries, 
instead of passing on those surpluses to the Imperial Bank of India, the 
co-operative movement for the financing of agriculture might be allowed 
some small share of those surpluses. 

48.691. But if you started that business even without drawing on the 
surplus of the Government at this moment, do you not think that there 

<would be every chance of its being encouraged?—^Yes. 

48.692. The Chairman : You mentioned a moment ago the fact that 
while, in this Presidency, surpluses are not a problem, they are so in 
some other parts of India. Have you ever considered the advisability 
of an All-India Bank which would make surpluses from other places 
available to you?—Yes, we did cjonsider that question last year at the 
Provincial Banks Conference, and the general trend of feeling seemed 
to be that the time had not arrived when this might advantageously be 
taken up. 

48.693. Sir Chnnihil Mehta : Did you not yourselves lend to other 
Provinces ? —^Yes. 

48.694. And did vou not also receii^e deposits from other Provinces?— 
Yes. 

48.695. The Chairman : So that it has been done already?—Yes, hut 
such oo-oporation between the apex banks themselves is dift“er**nt from 
starting a new organisation. 

48.696. I see on page 705 that you envisage a separate organisation for 
the provision to cultivators of long-term credit and you told us in t)u‘ 
beginning of your examination ibat the debentures of your bank had been 
created in order to provide funds for long-term <‘redit. Is that correct?— 
Yes, and also to stabilise our finances. 

48.697. But, so far as the first object goes, you have not su('<•coded 
in meeting any large part of the demand for long-term credit?—1 mu.st 
admit that we have not been able to do so to any considerable extent. 

48.698. And is that one reason why you advocate that a central land 
mortgage bank in each Province might be created in Older lo supply 
long-term credit?—Yes. 

48.699. And to keep it eoitirely separate from your provincial 
co-operative banks?—That is the genera) idea; the Board are keen about 
that. 

48.700. On page 106 of your note you say that, for the grant ot loans for 
land improvement, you have in the Bombay Presideruy devised a system 
which wdll, with some slight modifications, yield good results. How long 
has that system been in vogue?—About five years now. 

48.701. Long enough to give you a firm indication that it is well devised? 
— Yo^, 1 should think so. 

48.702. Would you give us the system in a little more detail, as to 
]k>w idceavi loans are issued through your organisations?—It is like this: 
Every year, in their budget, Government sanction an allotmeiit and that 
allotment is placed at the disposal of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societie.s. He passes on that money to the Provincial Bank and the 
funds out of that allotment are to be disbursed by the Registrar jointly 
with the Board of Directors of the Provincial Bank, Applications are 
to be received only from societies and not from individuals, and the scheme 
is meant to finance individual members of the agriculture^ credit societies 
who want to go in for schemes land improvement, either individually 
or jointly, although the rules say that preference will be given to schemes 
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oi joilJt improvement generally. Those schemes are put up before the 
committees of the societies themselves, who consider the schemes thoroughly 
and then send them on to the Central Bank, where they are examined 
from the financial point of view, and if there is any technical point on 
which it is necessary to consult the Agricultural Department, then this 
is done. The papers then go up to the Assistant Eegistrar whose reeom* 
mendation is absolutely necessary. Originally the rules provided for the 
intervention of the IjjJ^puty Director of Agriculture, but they have now 
been slightly modihed, so that from the Assistant Begistrar the papers 
go direct to the Bank, unless, of course, the Assistant Begistrar wishes, 
to consult other local officers, such as officers of the Bevenue, the Public 
Works, or the Agricultural Departments. iWhen the papers come to the 
Bank, the Begistrar, Co-operative Societies and the Board of Directors 
sit together and then decide about the application. 

48.703. What is the period of repayment so far as the Provincial Bank 

concerned, that is, as between the Provincial Bank and the Govern¬ 
ment?—The period of repayment is exactly the same, with an allowance 
oi abont two or three additional instalments, just as for the advances 
made direct or through the Central Banks. Tliese are repayable in annual 
instalments. As the loans are to be treated as loans made by the 
Provincial Bank to the society or to the Central Bank, the agreement 
of the Provincial Bank with Government lays down that the maximum 
period should be 10 years, with power to renew for another 10 years; 
t?0 year^ is the maximum period. 

48.704. So that the primary society is borrowing as it were on the basis 
of tacvavi which it is in a position to distribute as long-term loans to 
individual members; is that how it works?—Yes, with this modification, 
that it has got to submit a list of individuals for w’^hom the money is 
required. 

48.705. In every case?—Yes, 

48,700. And the precise terms of the loan?—With the precise terms of 
the loan, and the security to be offered. 

48.707. In each individual case?—Yes. 

48.708. The primary society borrows a blqck of money on the collective 
credit of its members, and in every case the application of each individual 
member has to go up?—It has to go up, but the primary soiuety as an 
unlimited liability society gives its security. 

48.709. So that really there are Uvo securities?—Yes. 

48.710. From the point of view of the individual member of the 
primarv sofbety desiring a long-term loan, 20 years is the maximum period? 
—Yes. ■ 

48.711. What is the minimum period?—Five \ears. 

48.712. Ifr. Calvert: What is the advantage of the society ooniiiig to 
Bombay, when it can go to its own Collector?—The rtile.s prohibit its 
going to the Colletitor, The rules lay down that a member of a co-opera¬ 
tive society shall not make an application to the Collector, but that he 
shall make an application to his own six'ioty only. 

48,718. 'Who is gaining by this arrangement?—^Both the movement and 
the members. 

48.714. Normally, the co-operative society goes to the Collector and 
borrows money for land improvement?—^Yes. 

48.715. Why come to Bombay?—Instead of going to the Collector it 
goes to the Begistrar of Co-operative^Societies. 
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48,71(1 Why not go to the District Collector P—1 hud that there are 
two reasons why the arrangement is ncK^essary. First (I have seen it 
mentioned in evidence in several places, so I hope there is no harm in 
niv mentioning it here), complaints have often been made that it is 
extremely difficult to got loans through the local revenue officials, and 
as it is difficult for the individual to approach the local official, he would 
prefer to deal with his own society, where the persons who determine whether 
he deserves that loan or not are his co-members. 

% 

The Chairman: That applies even in a case where the local society might 
„go to the Oolloctor? That is Mr. Calvert’s point, not that the individual 
would go to the Collector, but that the local society goes to the Collector? 

48.717. Mr, Calvert : What happens in the case of co-operative societies? 
— The individual goes to the Odloctor, not the st)ciety; the society does not 
go to the Collector. 

48.718. It can go?—Not under the new rulelfe. 

48,71D. It could under the old rules?—Personally, I think it is best that 
we should have a co-operative societ}' for all this finance. At present, if 
that society goes to the Collector and takes money direct from Government, 
then that portion of the society’s assets would t) 0 , in a sense, mortgaged to 
Government. Here the financing agency remains one. It is a loan by the 
Provincial Bank to tlio Central Bank, or from the Central Bank to the 
society, and we have tljc co-ojierative instead of the external authority of 
the Cbllector. We have got the (‘.o-operative society as a whole financed 
tliroiigh the co-operative system. 

48.720. Deirau Bahadur Mtdji: Do you think that the credit of the rural 
society is saved il it does not go to the Collector direcd?—Yes. Wc had 
iiistaucee oi excessive borrowing in some districts, people who had already 
borrowed fiom the Central Bank also going to the (^Hector and borrowing 
without any n'ference to the ceniral financing agency or to the Registrar. 

48.721. Sh Chitnilal Mehta ' Was it not the idea to have a sort of < oinpul- 
sion to joint <‘o-operative societies.^—It may have been tlie i‘nsL*. 1 might 
mention that a member of the co-operative society stands on the same 
footing with regard to the rate» of interest as the outsider. He gety^ money 
at the same rate of interest at wdiich an individual memlK^.r of the Mo iety 
would get it. 

48,722- The Chairman: Would you like to see the granting of taccavi 
loans to individuals resident in areas whore there arc credit soci(*Ues, but 
wlio are not members of those societies, prohibited?—I wvmld not go so far. 
I might mention, in reply to the point that was raised that, owntig to this 
arrangement, there is a fairly large amount of interest created {it is an 
indirect benefit) within our co-operative movement in this work of land 
improvement, owing to the care, thought and consideration which members 
of societies and the office bearers have to give to these applications. 

48.723. On page 106, in answer to our Question on agricultural indebted¬ 
ness, has the bank advanced money to any important extent on loan lor the 
relief of debt.?—Yes. I have got the figures. In 1922, Rs. 69,847; in 1923, 
Rs. 57,750; in 1924, Rs. 43,350; in 1925, Rs. 37,170; in 1926, Rs. 1,08,165. 

48.724. That does not sound a very large amount?—I shall explain. Since 
about five years ago, we have had an arrangement under which we do not 
take up cases of debt redemption of individual members of societies. By 
individual, 1 mean that any odd member of a society cannot come along to 
hi^ society and ask that society to stand security for a long term loan and 
get that loan from the .Central or Provincial Bank. ’V^at we require 
societies now to do is to prepare detailed schemes of debt redemption. They 
have to get figures of the indebtedness of all members. They have to ask the 
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members whether they want to be redeemed; then they have also got to 
determine whether those people will be worth being redeemed. Then they 
hare got to take into consideration their financial position, whether their 
assets, the amount of their owned capital and other factors, will permit 
their financing 4, 5, 8, or 10 persons. It is only after that statement is 
prepared that a selection is made, among those members, of the most credit¬ 
worthy people. 

48.725. And their cases go up to the Central or Provincial Bank as 
individual cases?—As cases of persons requiring long term loans through 
that society. It is the society which borrows from the Central Bank. 

48.726. Does the whole list, including those members whose names are 
not retommended for redemption, go up to the hank?—Yes, as well as to 
the Registrar, 

48.727. Ah an indication of the position of the society as a whole?—Yes. 
The idea underlying that is tb prevent a few leading members from putting 
foiwarfl their demands and borrowing on the security of the society as a 
whole, 

18.728. In answ^er to our Question 106, you say: ** All economic inquiries 
made in this Presidency tend to show that the margin between income and 
ex|)enditure is not only very low but is steadily contracting.^’ That is 
the margin of agricultural income and expenditure. On what surveys 
are you basing that statement?—^Wo have Dr. Mann’s surveys including 
** Land and Lal>our in a Deccan Village.” Then we had an inquiry last 
year in the Pardi taluka of the Surat district. 

48,720, Fioft\<itior Oangiilte : Was it made by the Bank?—By the Co-opera- 
tire Institute. 

48.730. The Chair mat} : Are you .saiisfiml that those inquiries taken 
together are really a sufficient authority upon which to found so serious 
a statement as this?—These are supplemented by the information that we 
get as parties financing agriculturists in the applications of societies. 

48.731. You, no doubt, are fully aware of the fact that ^.uch a statement 
that all over tho Presidency the margin between income and expenditure 
in rural areas is not merely lotv but is steadily contracting Ls a very serious 
(>ne?-*lt hafi been so for the last two years. The position was a little 
different during the years following the War. 

48.732. You would not. I presume, base a statement of this sort on the 
fact that the margin between income and expenditure was contracting for 
one, two, or three years, a statement which is intended to convey the 
general trend of change?—WTiat I feel is that this w^as the position in 
pre-war times. During war time the position was a little better, but since 
the period of high prices has passed away we are not sure whether we are 
not reverting to ilie old agricultural economy of the pre-war period. 

48.733. I suppose, as a Bank, you are concerned to maintain agricultural 
credit as high as possible in the public eye?—Yes, We would, therefore, 
take all steps necessary to improve the productive capacity of agriculture. 

48.734. You say, on page 106, that the gradual decline in the growth of 
foodatuffs and fodder and hagwyat crops and substitution for them of others 
generally exported is one of the causes of borrowing. That is to say, you 
refer to the change over from food crops to money crops. Is that the 
position ?—is so when the prices of money crops go down. 

48,73.3. Tliere hoe been a change over from food cixips to money crops, 
there has been a fall in prices, and in consequence boiTowiug has been 
resorted to; is that the position ?—‘That is so. 

48,736. You do not deprecate the change from food crops to money cixips 
in general?—The Board do not. 
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48.737. Dr. Hyder: Haw da you reconcile your statement in (b) with that 
in (/)? In (h), you say Increase in the cost of cultivation and labour in 
the case of money crops without any corresponding increased income from 
crops to leave an adequate margin for maintenance.*^ But in (/) you say 

Gradual decline in the growth of foodstuffs and fodder and bagayat crops 
and substitution for them of others generally exported,’* If this substitu¬ 
tion has been taking place, then your statement is incorrect. Do you find 
any inconsistency between the two? How do you reconcile (b) with (/)? 
You say that there has been a substitution of cash crops or crops generally 
"export^, and then you say that these cash crops or money crops do not 
pay. If they do not pay, there would be no substitution. How do you 
reconcile these two statements F In (b) you say that they are unprofitable, 
is not that the point? And then you say in (/) that they become profit¬ 
able —They do not, because they lead to borrowing. That is my point. 

48.738. You say ** substitution of others generally exported.” These 
would be cotton and such like crops?—Yea. 

48.739. And then you say, cotton does not pay?—^Yes. 

48.740. Then the two things destroy each other —^I think (/) was intended 
to suggest that the substitution of other crops for food and fodder crops 
led to borrowing. 

48.741. My point is this: if the crops which are exported are not profit¬ 
able, there cannot then be an extension in the area. But at (f) you say 
that there is an increase, and at (b) you say that they are unprofitable?— 
The extension in area probably followed the period of high prices. 

48.742. The Chairman: And high profits?—Yes. 

48.743. Do you agree with the statement that fluctuations in prices arc 

felt far more by the grower of money crops than by the of food 

crops ?—Yes. 

48.744. On page 107 you are giving the main sources A credit, and you 
refer to usurious lenders like Pathans. Do they lend to any t onsidorable 
extent to cultivators?—To the very small and backward cultivator^. 

48,74o. Is a Pathan a particularly usurious type of lender?—He is. 

4>^,746. In answer to our (,)ue8tion 17, on page 109, you are giving your 
views about spare time occupations. Have you any experience of any case 
where an attempt has lieen made to introduce hand spinning or other such 
occupation?—It has Wen done by the All-India Spinners’ Association, It 
is done in Bardoli in Gujarat and in the Panr^h Mahals. 

48.747. Have you personal experience of ii ?—I have seen some of those 
areas. 

48.748. You are favourably impressed?—Under limitations, yes. 

48.749. Sir Chunilal Mehta: What are the limitations?—^Only as a 
supplementary occupation if there is nothing else to fail back upon. If we 
can improve agriculture, and through agriculture the productive capacity 
of the agriculturist, there is no nei’essity for it, 

48,7o0. The Chairman: On page 313, in answer to our Question 20, you 
are dealing with the marketing of produ<»e by sale societiee. How far do 
you feel that the co-operative movement in this Presidency is strong enough 
and sufficiently developed to justify an advance into the field of salesman¬ 
ship at this stage?—I think we are fairly well advanced. 

48,751. You are ready foi it?—I should think so. We have already made 
a good Wginning. I do not know whether we might call it a beginning, 
because we have got fairly strong cotton sale societies both in the 
Karnatak and in Gujarat, and we Ipive got fairly strong organisations for 
the sale of jaggery in the canal areas. 
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48,762. In th^ field of manufacture, have you started any ginning 
pressing societies?—We have got two societies, but unfortunately both these 
societies have made some zniatakee at the outset. 

48,75«S. It is difficult, is it not, to find a manager?—^Yes, the technical 
control is a little more difficult. 

48,764. Is it not your experience that the commercial knowledge is much 
more difficult to find than the technical?—I do not think so; in rural 
area the experience of our Bank has been that, whenever we have started 
these sale shops, we have got at least half-a-doxen men who understand 
the business propositions pretty well. 

48.755. I shall be surprised if further experience does not alter your 
view on that particular point?—Our technical knowledge in India is very 
defective. 

48.756. In answer to Questipn 22, on page 111 of your note, you are 
dealing with the matter of audit, and you suggest that what is required 
is a system of free audit by Government for primary agricultural so<netie8? 
—We have got it in this Presidency. 

48.757. And you suggest that it should be universally so?—Yes. 

48.758. How far do you think that the Government is entitled loo spend 
the general taxpayers’ money in financing the cooperative movement?— 
Would it be financing? 

48.759. Let us say, spending the general taxpayers* money on this kind 
of work?--1 think it is necessary so long as education is not more widely 
diffused than it is to-day. 

48.760. It is a matter of expediency?—It is necessary. 

48.761. Jl is in the public interest that eo-operation should be for¬ 
warded?—Yes, and the taxpayers’ money may very well be spent on it. 

48.762. Have you noticed any criticism on the part of the public about 
payment by Government for services such as these?—I do not think 
I have seen it in this Presidency. 

48.763. Sometimes in Great Britain it is both loud and long; but then 
matters are rather different there?—Yes; we have not got it in this 
Presidency; in fact, the general view in this Presidency is that the audit 
sJiould continue to be free. 

48.764. Sir Chunilnl Mehta: Why should it only be so until education 
is made compulsory?—It might be argued that people might then be 
able to take care of themselves, form their own unions and federations 
and have their own arrangements for what they call primary audit. 

48.765. So that you do not want this State audit as a matter of 
principle?—Not for all time to come, but for propaganda we do at present. 

48.766. The Chairman: Do you want Government to go on guaranteeing 
the intert^st on your debentures for all time?—That will ctnu>e when the 
total issue of debentures is out, 

48.767. So far as the present guarantees are concerned, obviouely?— 
We have got arrangement to go up to 20 lakhs only, and when we have 
issued all those 20 lakhs we shall have to go to Government again. 

48.768. Will you turn to page 113, where you are advocating co-ordination 
in the work of co-operative credit and purchase and sale; you say : If 
systematic finance is provided on this basis and close and careful super¬ 
vision is secured through local unions, the Board \^ottld strongly urge the 
removal of the arbitrary limit on advances to individuals which figures at 
present in the bye-laws of agricultural aredit societies.” Does that mean 
a change in the law of the Presidency?—^It is not a law of the Presi- 
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d«ncy; it is only the bye-law of those particular societies; the law does 
not lay down anything, 

48^769. Ifi the co-operative movement, as a whole, of one mind in this 
matter?—It is; in our conferences we have two or three times passed 
resolutions on the subject. 

48.770. Who would be the authority who would remove this embargo?— 
It would be for the Hegistrar to approve of the necessary changes in the 
byo-laws. 

48.771. A little while ago you pointed out how necessary it was to prevent 
a few permanent members in a society taking advantage of the opportunity 
to finance their own debt without troubling to help the smaller men?—Yes. 

48.772. Do you think that there is a danger that if a control of the 
sort we are discussing were removed a few leading men might again 
take advantage of the situation?—No. We have again got that safeguard 
which we adopt in the other cases; as in the other cases, we insist on 
the preparation of detailed statements of each individuaPs position; here, 
too, we insist on the preparation of a detailed statement for each indi¬ 
vidual, and that statement would be considered at a society's general 
meeting. 

48.773. You mean a detailed statement of applications?—Yes; a state¬ 
ment, as we call it, of normal credits; that stat€»ment gives the applicant’s 
record in regard to previous borrowings and repayments, his holdings of 
land, the land he rents out or takas on rent, then hie income; then he 
gives an idea of all his requirements. That statement is put before the 
General Body of Members. Over the General Body of Members there will 
be the Supervising Fnton. 

48.774. I quite understand that that is a protection for the individual 
bank, but 1 do not see how it prevents a few of the members taking 
advantage of the situation?—^Tlie voice of the general meeting is supposed 
to be the voic.e which decides these matters. So this matter is not to be 
decided by the committee members as such, but it goes up to the General 
Body. My recent experience has been that, when these statements do go 
up to the General Body, if it is found that certain of the leading members, 
without being entitled to a large amount of credit, have put against 
their names large amounts, the other members very loudly object. 

48.775. As long as your primary society is thoroughly healthy all is 
well, but if you have a society in which a few prominent members have 
taken charge you will have to be very certain that the list sent up 
represents a fair statement of the case?—^Yes, but then there will be the 
supervising union. 

48.776. In your judgment is the supervising union an absolute pro¬ 
tection?—It would be; what w*e have been suggesting is that there should 
be some limitation of this kind, that not more than one-tenth should be 
appropriated by one individual. 

48.777. So that you do feel the need for some limitation?—Yes. 

48.778. I do not think you have mentioned that in your note?—I have 
not gone into the detail. 

48.779. It is a question of degree?—Yes. 

48.780. You are anxious to have the limit extended, not to have it 
removed?—^We desire to have it imposed in a different form. 

48.781. On page 114^ in answer to our Question 26, you say, with 
a fair level of literacy prevailing in villages, agriculturists do not relapse 
into illiteracy some time after living school, and they will not do so, 
in the future, with the printed word so keenly demanding their attention 
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as it has now begun to do.” That is a delightful picture of rural 
endeavour, everybody reading his evening newepaper, but are you satishod 
that the relapse into illiteracy is not going on to this very day?—^There 
are certain parte of the Presidency where we have had schools running 
for a oonsidorable time and people do not relapse into illiteracy. 

48.782. You think that it is a declining tendency?—It is. 

48.783. Do you expect a very substantial increase in tbe membership 
of co-operative societies and in the business of tbe co-operative movement 
within the next ten years in this Presidency?—On the whole, 1 do. 

48.784. Do you think your touch as a movement with the Agricultural 
Department is sufl&ciently sympathetic and active?—So far as the Pro¬ 
vincial Bank is concerned, I may say that we have been enjoying fairly 
close touch with the Agricultural Department where we have got branches 
and where they have got their local offices. 

18,78^9. Dr. Hyder : You are the Managing Director of the Bombay Pro- 
virx'ial Co-o|)erative Bank, and you told tbe Chairman just noa that you 
have a debenture is.suo of only 7J lakhs?—Yes. 

18.786. Out of which o lakhs is owned by an eminent person, the Oaekw'ar 
of BarodaP—Yes. 

18.787. Have you any ordinary share capital also.—^We have 10 lakhs 
of shares. 

48.788. Are these .shares owuied in large holdings by a few individuals?— 
No. There are 821 individiiak and 674 societies and Central Banks as 
sharoliolders. 

48,7o9. That is to say, 821 individuals and 674 co-operative societi<s owm 
the ordinary share capital of 10 lakhs?—^Yes. 

4^’,790. What is the proportion owncnl by these 674 societies?—I have 
the figures up to 31st March, 1026. The individuals hold Rs.0,81.000 ami 
the societies Bs.2,85.000. Then tlie total figure was a little under 10 lakhs; 
to-day, it is 10 lakhs, so it has changed a little. But roughly, out of the 
10 lakhs, it is 7 lakhs and 3 lakhs. 

4b,701. Do you not think it is a very small share, this 2*S5 lakhs 
owned by the .societies?—But it is increasing. As a matter of fact, when 
we started with 7 lakh^s, all the 7 lakhs were hold bv individuals. 

48.792. Your present endeavour is to make it really co-operativf'."--Yes. 

48.793. Sir Chunilal Mehfa: On page 103, >ou speak of agricultural 
education; have you seen the course for the rural bias sebook?—T have 
not seen the cour.se; but I saw the mmlel school which was put up at the 
Agricultural Show at Poona. 

48.794. What do you think of that type of scliool^—f think it is a most 
interesting experiment; and I imagine it should be very popular. 

48.795. How many are there iu the Presidency?—I have no idea. 

48.796. I thought all referen<‘e to that was omitted in your evidence.^— 
Yes; but we have had to restrict our evidence to a certain number of 
points. 

48.797. Wbat is your view about these schools?—I think those schools ought 
to be extended. 

48.798. On page 104 of your note yon say: The scheme of improvements 
should be devis^ with reference to the spending capacity of the agricul¬ 
turist,” Is that not being done now?—Inhere are certain things which it is 
not in his capacity to take to. I do not mean to suggest that the Agricul¬ 
tural Department carry on a propaganda about suc*li things, but such new 
things are often placed before agricultryists. 
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48.799. As a rule, under the development aesociations, the work is now 
made more and more to correspond to the ability of the cultivators; k it 
notP—It is. 

48.800. You mentioned in answer to the Chairman that there was danger 
of a few men in the village taking away the funds which w'ere really meant 
for the vhole society?—^It vras not my intention to convoy that meaning. 
What 1 intended to suggest was that these leading individuak rai^ht get 
their debts settled first, and once they take large loans, there might be 
less money left for redeeming the debts of the other individuals wmo are 
less influential, and less money left for the current needs of the agricul¬ 
turists. 

48.801. Is there a general complaint that this is happening in primary 
societies?—There is no general complaint, but the scheme of normal credit 
was devi&ed with a view to check any tendency of that type. 

48.802. Apart from that scheme, is it a fact that there is a complaint 
that in societies the poor man does not fuUy got his due?—It was the 
complaint when we had not this system of normal credits; now,> after it 
has been introduced, there is no complaint and there ought not to be 
any complaint. 

48,808. You are against that, at any rate?—Y'es. 

48.804. Do you not agree that it is most important from the point of 
view" of the educative value of co-operation tliat the poor man ought not 
to feel that ?—It is most important. 

48.805. Your experience now shows that within tlie last two or tliree 
years there has been a distinct improvement ? -Wliere the normal credit 
system has been introduced, and where people are educated in the use 
of that system, yes, 

48.806. 1 thought this evil was rather rampant?—It might ha\e been 
so, some yao-rs ago, w'hen the societies had to send all applications to the 
Registrar to get the money from the Provincial Blink or the Central Bank 
and then distribute the loans. 

48.807. On page 105, you am referring to the various facilities that might 
be given to co-operative banks. Are you following there any example 
of other countries? Take for instance, the use of surplus balances —When 
we made that statement we had not any country specially in view. 

48.808. Do you know' if those facilities are given elsewhere?—There is 
some arrangement in France wnth the Bank of, France, but it is a little 
different from what is suggested here. 

48.809. On page 106, you very rightly attach great importance to minor 
irrigation schemes, and you say that the difiBiculty is partly financial and. 
even more, lack of technical advice. As regards the financial difficulty, 
would you encourage schemes which would not pay their way, in preference 
to schemes which would?—We could not. 

48.810. Supposing there is a certain amount of money to be spent and 
there is a large number of schemes, some of which will pay their w"ay 
and some of which will not, what would you do?—We should concentrate 
on those that will pay their way. 

48.811. A«i regards technical advice, you want a special staff of assistants. 
To whom are they to be assistants? To» the Agricultural Department or to 
the Bank?—Not to the Bank; we do not wish to have anything to do 
with those assistants. The money will come out of Government allotments, 
and Government may keep these • assistants either under the Agricultural 
Department or under the Co-operative Department as they prefer. 

48.812. Have they nbt got them now?—They have no special men for 
this kind ot work. The Cooperative Department has no such officei-s; they 
have only auditors and two or tlfree agricultural organisers* 
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48.813. But tho Co-operative Department worke hand in hand with the 
Agricultural Department, and the Agricultural Department has got some 
officers?—They have got, 1 believe, overseers, but those officers are not 
asked to treat this work as a part of their ordinary duties. 

48.814. I was not very clear whether you wanted a special staff of 
assistants for the Bank?—We do not want any for the Bank. 

48.815. With regard to agricultural indcbtedaiess, which you deal with 
on page 106 of your note, had you not, at one time, a scheme to wipe out 
-all the debts of one or two villages?—That is the scheme 1 referred to. 
Wo prepared a detaik^d statement of each individuars assets and lia¬ 
bilities, his previous records as a btirrower, <fec., and we were going to take 
up cases one after another. 

48.816. Had you not, in fact, one or two cases where all the debts of 
one or two villages were to l>e wiped out?—Not up to that stage; we had 
taken up individual cases for three years in succession, hut I am not sure 
that all debts in the village^were wiped out. 

48.817. In 1921-22, you had onp or two cases. You wanted to find out 
what the effect of wiping out the debts of a w^hole village would Ik; on 
the Mtliseqiient life ol the village, 1 was wondering whether you had any 
facts relating to such an experiment?—No. Once we prepared that state- 
niont. 111 1921-22, and it was found that the assets of the society and the 
borrowing capacity fixed for it would not permit of all the debts of the 
members lieing taken up simultaneously; tlierefore, we prepared a sort of 
time table. 

48 . 818 . Would you like U> take up one village like that, supposing money 
was found to relieve all the members of their debt, and then W'atch the 
<arcer of the village? Would it not be an interesting experiment"—Yes; 
pixivkhnl that there was an arrangement for purchivse and sale, purchase 
of agricultural and other requisites and tvale of agricultural produce. There 
.should he co-operjit ive societies of that type working there. 

48.819. Why .should you w’ant that?—Bei'ause, with regard their sup¬ 
plies, people might go oult'ide the .smdety and get them on credit. 

48.820. Hut they would get their <*iirrent nee«ds supplied by the banks; 
the primary societies would get them the loans recjuirtnl?—'They would; 
but this leads on k> the (>thcr point which ive have emphasised in our note, 
that wo would like to have a f'o-ordillation of all these three functions, 
because it keeps an automatic check on the borrowings. 

48.821. 1 do not say your vseheme \h not more comprehensive?—What T 
wanted to .suggest was that if we had an automatic check of that type, 
tlien it w'ould he worth while going in for an experiment of the type you 
have suggest-etl. 

48.822. On page KX) of your note, you are talking of the margin between 
income and expenditure of the cultivator, and you give “ (c) Anxiety of 
Mune agrioulturistrt to invest savings from agricultural income, supplemented 
hv outside loans, in the purchase of additional lands/' as one of the <auses 
of borrowing by the cultivators. Now*, how* could they }^a^e purchased 
these additional lands if they had no eavingvS?—They had savings in the 
period of boom. 

48.823. Wa« it only in the period of boom that lands were purchaMHl?— 
A good lot of land changed hands in those years. 

48.824. Did it not happen Ixdore the war?—[ could not say, because 
I interested myself in this work only after 1913-14. 

48.825. It would be an interesting piece of inquiry to find out wdiether 

p\irchas6 of land by cultivators took place on a •large scale before the 
warj; it would throw rather a different light upon their condition, w^ould it 
not?—Yee, it would. • 
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On page 109 of your note, you say that,^ in 1926, 276 implements 
weie feold and the value was only Bs‘. G,501, but in the previous year 279 
were sold for Rs. 15,000. The 1925 hgure for value seems to be somewhat 
lower, does it notP-^rices were reduced considerably. 

48,427. Was there so much difference?—^Yes. 

48.828. In 1926 were they put up again?—These are only numbers of 
implements; there might have been costlier implements sold; I have only 
talcon the total figure. 

48,S29. You have been able to give assistance to these implement mauu- 
have you not? You finance them?—No, we do not finance them; 
I do not think we financed the implement manufacturers at all, and, as a 
mailer of fact, we could not do it as they are not registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act. But at all branches of the banks they keep 
their goods for sale on consignment account. 

4S,830. Frofes8<yr Gangulee : Do your banks feet commission on these sales? 
—There is a certain amount of commission, part of which is kept for expenses 
and part passed on to the purchasers. ^ 

48.^31. From whom do you buy this machinery ?—Mainly from Kirlo^ikar’s 

48,832. Sir Ohunilal Mehta: On page 109, you speak of hand-spinning. 
Have you any experience of a co-operative society started for hand-spinning 
and another for hand-weaving?—We have got weavers^ societies; I have 
not seen any spinners’ societies, but I understand that one was started in 
the Ahniadnagar district and it failed. 

48,83-3. And what about the weaving society?—That is still going on. 

48,834. That is still flourishing?—^Yes. 

48,B3o. Then why do you think that spinning will survive? Do you think 
that it will stand, speaking economically?—It is just a little addition to the 
family income. 

48,8-36. How would you dispose of the yarn?—-There would have to l>e srnne 
arrangement through some central organisation, an organisation would 
undoubiediy have to be set up. But even to-day, in Kathiawar, .spinners 
who are agriculturists themselves spin their own cotton and pass it on to 
the weavers in the same village. 

48.837. Do they get mill yarn there?—^No, but they do use the local yarn, 

48.838. Have you had handloom weavers compare before you the quality 
of the null yarn and tliat of the hand-spun yarn?—1 have not had any 
discussions on this subjwt, but I know tliis, that they indent for mill 
yarn. 

48.839. Supposing there were 100 weavers, to 60 of whom you give hand- 
spun yarn and to the remaining 50 mill yarn, Jboth of average quality. Which 
do you think would produce the cloth at the greater rate?—For the liund- 
spun yarn they would have to pay a little more as wages, 

48.840. And still get less production?—! do not know about the quantity, 
but it would certainly cost more. 

48.841. Have you considered what would be the effect upon the handloom 
weaver oi making him use hand-spun yarn?—I have not considered the effect, 
but it is still being done in some places, and, provided he gets his wage, I 
do not supjiose he w’oukl mind it. 

48,S42. You have not really examined the question from the economic 
point of view?—^No; what we suggest is that it should be merely a sort of 
side occupation in w^hich the people might engage themselves in rural areas 
and add just a little to their income. 

48,843. Would it be possible fqr the cultivator to take to handloom 
weaving of a very rough kind? Have you seen it Iking done?—I am given 
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to understand that it wiis not wholly uncommon some years ago, but utterly 
X have not seen any instances. 

48,344. OJ course, you know that Mr. Amritlal Thakkar’s labours at 
Dohad, even after two or three years’ work, had failed, as nothing much 
was done with regard to hand-spun yarn; and 1 believe at Ahmadnagat Mr. 
Mirikar also tried it and ‘he did not go rery far. I am anxious to get at 
the economics of this, because we arc all anxious to find out some kind of 
subsidiary occupation. I do not say that I am able to suggest anything 
myself?—^The only thing that we wish to suggest here is that if we can 
uicrease production by intensive agriculture then by all means let us • 
so; if that is not possible, then let us go in for some subsidiary 
occupation. There arc subsidiary occupations such, for instance, as 
dairying and poultry farming, and other things; but the conclusion 
that we have come to, and it is one at which even the Director 
o) Agriculture in this Presidency has arrived, is i.nat the most suitable 
subsidiary occupation is the ptoduction of cloth light from the l>ottom to the 
top, that is, by going through all the processes, and tliat is exactly W'hal we 
say here in our note. 

48,845. Professor Gairigulee: How much can a woman or a man earn by 
spinning?—It does not amount to very much; it w^ould be about Rs.16 a 
year. 

4h,846. Sir Chunilal Mehta : Referring to the removal of the limit on 
individual borrowings, why is it not possible to raise the limit? What do 
\ou estimate to be the total amount required in this Presidency for the 
current agricultural needs of one year? You have seen the figures, have you 
not? They are about 25 crores?—^Yes. 

48.847. And your co-operative movement is now responsible foi alwut 
(> <Toros?—^Yes, about that. 

48.848. There is some surplus even now in your bank which remains, 
unutilised?—I w’ould not say that: of course, we could raise more money 
il we wanted. 

48.849. You could get it at quite reasonable rates?—I might mention that 
Wi' kept on this money and increased our resources, although we reiiuced 
(uir rates of deposits by about half a per cent. 

48.850. If your limit were raised, could you not employ more money?— 
Any amount of money could be absorbed in the financing of agriculture. 

48.851. I Wieve Rs. iW is the limit per individual?—It differ.^ from 
inea to area, but Rn,.‘ 300 seems to be the usual rule 

48.852. Suppposing it was raised to R^.500 or would it endanger 

the movement?—No. 

48,8.53. Ts anything being done to raise the limit—Some people argue 
that that would not be sufficient. 

48,854. Of course, it would not be sufficient, but in any case it would help 
to fill up the gap to a certain extent, would it not?—would, but that, in 
our opinion, will dot solve the problem. 

48,855.. Fro/cs^r Gangidee: On page 112 you say that non-officiai agencies 
can, themselves do little unless their status is recognised by Cioverument. 
Could you amplify tJiatP What have you in mind there?—What we had in 
mind there was the central representative body;, namely, the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. 

48,856. What recognition do you seek from the Government?—Our Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Institute in Bombay hae been given a certain status and 
recognition; apart from the subsidies and grants, it •has been given a certain 
recognition under the law. What we surest is that similar recognition 
might be accorded, either by laiv or in practice, to similar organisations in 
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other Provinces, so that a sort of a general practice may grow up of con¬ 
sulting these organisations in the deliberations on matters of policy, and 
so on. 

4K,857, On page 111, you suggest that voluntary organisations should be 
liberally assisted by the State, What do you actually mean there? What 
sort of assistance do you seek from the State?—Grants for propaganda, for 
])ublicity, for education. 

48.858. With reference to your adult education scheme which has been 
abandoned, was the failure due solely to lack of finance?—Yes, the schoois 
had actually to be closed down for that reason. 

48.859. Are you sure that it was not considered a mere luxury, this adult 

educatinn inoveiuent?—1 should not say so; at least from my impression 
ol tht* few schools that 1 visited, I found that it was appreciated. But 1 do 
agree with certain friends from the Punjab, who say that ii would have been 
better to have associated some co-operative idea with it and not put it on 
a purely philanthi'opic basis. ^ 

48.860. But you had that movement in this Province for five years; it di<t 
not catch the imagination of the people, and non-official workers could not 
be peisuaded to take an interest in it after the death of Sir Vithaklasf—Not 
exactly that; the scheme was based on philanthropy, and, wdien the outside 
aid wa‘^ witlidrawn, our Micicties could not gel together the funds lu^cessary; 
ii onl\ there had beim an element of self-help or co-operation, then it would 
liave been permanent. That is why we suggest that new experiments should 
)»e made on a co-operativo luisis. 

48.861. But five years’ support fr(»ra a philanthropist did not succeed 
in giving fife to the movementP—No external aid of this type rarely does. 

48,86^. Mr, Calvert: Who prepares the staUnnents of normal credits?-- 
Tim members communicate their retjuiiements to the Secretary, and the 
\Seft’etaiy prepares tlie normal credit statements under the instructions ol 
the Managing Committee. 

48 , 803 , Boea tlie credit represenf tlni members’ requirements, or Is it 
credit in the ordinary sense of creditworthiness?—As I explained previously, 
we have got the memfier's previous record, his holdings, his earning capacity 
roughly, and the urea he is going to put under a particular crop during 
the year, and then we would have the details of his rectuirements. x\ll those 
requiremenlKS are totalled up. We get the total of his requirements for 
various purposes during the year, also the months in wdiich Vm is going to 
reciuire various items of money. Then yon deduct from it the recoveries that 
are likely to come in during that year, add on the ludance of tlie loan which 
is returnable in the next year, and you arrive at tlu^ figure. A certain figure 
is put doivn, and then there is a column provided tor the credit beyond 
winch the member could not borrow. and that is to be tix<*d by the society. 

48.864. Are these credits and debits approved by the society in general 
jm‘etuigs 'f — Yea. 

48.865. Bo J understand that your Provincial Bank looks to these stuto- 
m<‘nt.s of normal (credits of individuals.^—They go to the Assistant Registrar. 
They are first sent to the local Inspectors of the brandies; the local,!inspector 
of tlu' branch forwards tlie papers with his suggestions to the Assistant 
Registrar. The Assistant Registrar may make cuts occasionally, and the 
papers then go to the Registrar. This process is necesary in the ease of the 
Provincial Bank, beciinse no loans can be granted by the Provincial Bank 
unless approved of previously by the R.egistrar. 

48.866. What happens if a man cannot foresee a year ahead? He cannot 
foresee the death of his cattle?—TJiey allow them a certain amount for 
contingencies. 

48.867. Which do you favour nuflit, the opening up of branches of your 
Provincial Bank or starting new local central banks?—]f it is possible, in 
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smali areae. 1, personally, do not approve of banks working lor the whole of 
a district, but if we can start small banks in local areas, tehsil places, then 
certainly 1 would favour banking unions rather than banks of the mixed type. 
Banking unions are certainly preferable. 

4K,868. Do you not think that a District Central Bank is preferable to a 
branch ot the Provincial Bank?—It would be so in a sense, but where tho 
Provincial Bank can carry on the same kind of work by opening branches, 
1, personall}, do not think that there ia very much to choose between dealing 
with a certain body of Directors in Poona and dealing with a certain body of 
Directors in Bombay. 

4K,860. When you have branches ol your Provincial Bank, can you secure, 
for the working ot thofio branches, control by the local co-operators?— W*i 
have got committees associated with all these branches. 

4'^,870. You propose that Government should guarantee the interest on 
debentures issued by land mortgage banks?—Yes. 

iH,871. Would you rather that Government guaranteed the interest on 
tbe debentures of land mortgage banks, or that they guaranteed the interest 
on tile debenture ot the Provincial Bank which you raise in order to lend 
to land mortgage banks?—The Board’s view is that, as a provisional arrange* 
nicnt, Gov(‘rnnient may continue to guarantee the interest on the debentures 
ol the i^rovincial Bank. That is only as a provisional arrangement, because 
the Board contemplates that the requirements for land mortgage credit are 
so large tliat it is desirable to have an altogether separate institution. So, 
until tins Gonuinssiori issues its report or recommendations, and later on a 
laud mortgage liank is started, it might be pos.sible for tbe Provincial Bank 
to do tins kind ol work. But tbe Directors of the Provincial Bank are of 
opinion that in a i<>vi years’ tunc, if once set going, the business might get 
bevond the capacity ol this Bank to handle. 

It tbe (jroverntnent guarantees the intcreHt on debentures of land 
moitgage banks, is there not the possibility ot the Gov'eriiment's guarante«» 
bt'iiig disp4‘r8ed o\cr too many units?—We have suggested something like 
the Arneiican system, where there is only one Federal liand Bank. The 
wludf* ot the riiiied 8tale^ are divided into 12 units, and for each unit there 
IS one land mortgage bank. Belov are the land mortgage as'-ociation<. 
What we eontemplate is one such bank for the whole ot tbe Presideiuy and 
land mortgage a'^sociation^ below it. So that Go\ernment guarantees tbe 
delieiitnres of the land mortgage bank and not ot the assoiuations. 

You are in lavour of quite a different organisation, for land mor*- 
gair(^, from the present co-opcrati\e someties?—At the higher stages. 

48,S74. Both the higher and middle stages. You have the apex mortgage 
inmk and the district mortgage baiik^—They would he land mortgage asso- 
cialions, hut we propose that iueinberf> of .societies should not be financed 
uulevs tbe society gives its consent 

48,87r> On page 106, you nioem to repeat the view that there was not much 
de)»t m the old days, and it is only the modern changes that Inue led to 
borrowing?—Yes. That is the general impreKsion. Some years ago, when 
Government computed the indebtedness of the country', they put it ilown at 
about 3(K) crores, hut the recent figure is 600 crores. 

4^,876. Has not usury existed in India from times immemorial? Did not 
Manu have to pa.ss special laws restricting usury?—It is hardly' a modern 
thing. 

48,877. Yon said that one of the main causes of borroAving was the imme¬ 
diate payment ot Government land revenue. It has been given to us in 
evKleiu‘e in different Provinces that the Government land revenue is from 
2 per <*cnt. to 6 per cent, of the gross piMuce. Is that so?—Yes, it would 
be about that. 
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46,87-8. The cultivator need not sell a large part of the produce to pay 
Government lend revenue?—^He does sell something. 

^ 48,879. Two to six per cent. ?—Yes. Probably, when he sells the G per 

cent., he brings all his produce to the market and sells the whole lot. In 
fact, as most people are aware, there is usually a glut in the local markets 
at the season when Government land revenue has to be paid. 

48,880. If he had to sell from 2 to 6 per cent, of his produce, would you 
call it the main cause of borrowing?—It would bo one of the causes. 

♦ 48,881. I understand you object to Government paying for the education 

of the members, but favour Government paying for audit?—Not for the 
education of members; surely not. 

48.882. The Punjab system is that Government pays for the education of 
the members and the members pay for the audit. Your system is that 
Government pays for audit and no one pays lor education?—^Audit is a tuntv 
tion which, under the law, rests with Governtnent. The ultimate respon¬ 
sibility rests with Government, and we argue that Government might pay for 
the whole thing. 

48.883. Payment for audit?—The rosponsibility rests with Government. 
Government are responsible to the gener^ public; let Government undertake 
the responsibility for the payment of audit only to the extent of finding 
money for the Auditors required for primary societies, and not for anv other 
types of institution. 

48.884. Would you agree to Government paying for the staff 1o educ***e 
members in the principles of co-operation.?’—We would, but through a cer I 
representative body, 

48,886. Where, exsuily, do you make a distinction between audit and 
education?—There is a certain amount of distinction, and that distinction 
is very well brought out in the report of the Committee on Co-operati<»n. 

48.886. It is about 16 years old?—It is, but the principles have not 
changed. 

48.887. What, exactly, is your criticism ol (he Punjab system.-"—Audit is, 
after all, a sort of duty which might at times be unpleasant, and where one 
has to exercise authority and powers; as the State ultimately is the centre of 
all authority, we say, let the State keep the audit. Education and propa¬ 
ganda are essential functions where you want very intimate touch with 
the people and responsibility to the people. 

48.888. Y"ou are not in favour of de-officialising audit?—1 have suggested 
that so far as the higher institutions are concerned, and when our primary 
societies are in a position to pay for their audit, and when there is a fairly 
good level of education, then certainly we would do away vrith Government 
subventions for audit as well. 

48.889. You say that there is no reason why higher institutions should not 
be permitted to avail themselves of the services of special auditors. Who 
prohibits them?- The Registrar prohibits them. 

48.890. He will not allow Chartered Accountants to do the audit?—In 
addition to the audit by Government, you can have as many auditors as 
you like? He will not accept them in lieu of his own departmental auditors. 

48.891. He does not approve of it?—He does not. 

48.892. I have not quite understood this cheque system. On what bank 
are these cheques drawn?—^By the society on the local branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Bank. When the committee sanctions a loan to any member, in6t<‘ad 
of getting cash to the village from the Provincial Bank’s office in the taluka 
town, it will give to tliat member a cheque to be encashed at the branch 
of the Provincial Bank, the idea lining that the money after being takon 
to the village and handcnl over to the individual has again to be got back 
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into the bazaar, because that is the place where the purchases are to be 

made. 

48.893. The individual will go to the branch of the Central Bank and get 
cash there?—Yes. 

48.894. If he has to repay, to whom does he repay?—^He repays to the 
society. He may repay to the branch of the Provincial Bank or to the 
bran(4 of the District Bank. He can very well pay to the credit of the 
society^s current account at the local bran^ bank. 

48.895. Why should the individual go to the Central Bank? Why should • 
not lie deal with his primary society?—^The advantage is, you first avoid 
the taking of cash from the taluka town into the village, with all the 
risk^ that it involves, and all the temptations. 

48.896. The cash comes all right?—The cash comes into the hands of the 
idual, who is his own master. In the other case, the cash comes into 

the hands of people, either Hhe chairman or the secretary or the office 
bearers. It avoids a lot of temptation. It alao gets over the risk of theft. 
The result of the introduction of this system has been (I speak for one 
oi the areas which I have mentioned here, namely, the Islampur branch 
in the 8atara district) that cases of misappropriation and eo on, which 
vere rampant until about five or six years ago, are not to be seen now, 

4^,897. When a primary society wants to borrow from a Central Bank, 
what is the position? It could demand a pro note?—^Yes, with a collateral 
agreement showing the instalments. 

48,898. X'nder the cheque system, the individual just takes a cheque 
to the bank:-—When you get a credit of Rs.10,000 or Rs,15,000, you might 
not like to draw the w'hole of it. The growing practice is that, once this 
credit is aanctionod, the societies draw as little as possible, so as to reduce 
the interest charges. If they find that the requirements of the members 
lor the next eight or ten days are likely to be Ra.2,000 to Rs.3,000. then 
they draw Iroin the credit and transfer to the current account the sum of 
Rft.2.(X>Ci to B.s.3,000, and then go on issuing cheques to the individual 
members. So it gives n pro note to the Provincial Bank or Central Bank 
for Its.3.000, and the individual members will give bonds equal w> the 
amountv of the cheques which they get. 

4J='.899, Mr, Kamat: You think these adult sc'hools were abandoned for 
want of finance, after the demise of the patron?—^Yes. 

48,90(b Are you aware that the Education Department also had tried 
to popularise udult education by starting night schools like these, and their 
attempt too, apart from this, has failed?—In this Presidency? T am not 
aware of it. 

48,901. There is no question of want of finance there; night schools 
hav(* not proved attractive?—I do not know about that experiment. 

4^.902. I am merely suggesting that it may not be only a question of 
finance; there may be other reasons which you must seek for the failure 
oi these night schools?—Here it was not a question of failure, but an 
absolute suspension of work. 

48.903. You were asked whether it was not true that, even in the 
ancient days of Manu, indebtedness did not exist. In those days was 
there not a rule of damdopat ?—We kave heard of it. 

48.904. In the present day there is no such limit for mortgeges which 
run continually, with the result that indebtedness has increase almost 
without limit?—That might be one reason. 

48.905. Speaking about co-operation and non-orfeial agencies, on page 
112, you suggest that the Co-operatire Department should confine its'^ 
actiV’itiee to its statutory functions of audit, and that other powers may 
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gradually be delegak*d to self-governing co-operati\e societies. Is it yoiu* 
view that the co-operative movement should be loss and less officialised 
than it is at present That is so. 

48.906. WJiat are the other duties which you think should be delegated 
to non-officials: can you illustrate what you mean liy one or two in.stttnce«» 
in this Presidency P--Speaking with regard to this Presidency, and as 
a broad principle to which I have referred, I should say that no f4iange 
in poli(‘y should be adopted unless the representative organisations of 
c*o-()pcrators hav^» been consulted; that is the most important point. 

48.907. That is what is at the back of your inindP—Yes. 

48.908. There are, tor instance, the questions ot propaganda, eclu(‘atu)n 
and audit?—Yes. 

48,90f). Under this principle, which you have now enunciated, namely, 
of delegating as much power as possible to self-goi eriiing (jo-operati^ e 
bodies, 3 ^ou would leave education and propaganda to non-official l)o<lies 
rather than confine them to the Pegi-strar and his staff?—^Yes, that is 
what T should like to empliasise. 

48.910. Would you restrict audit to the officialsP- -Audit would he earned 
out bj" Government. 

48.911. You think this s^’stem is preferable to that adoptetl in th(‘ 
PiinjabP—I do not know about the Puiij.ah; but it is certainly the most 
suitable system for us, 

48.912. Are vou prepared to tell us whether lo-operation can be suffitient 
to check the evil of fragmentationP—I am afraid not, it is becau.se wc 
have not made any special study of that subject that we haie not gm*n 
any replies to this question in the Questionnaire. We feel that \\c 
generally agree with the lines on uhich the evil is attempted to he dealt 
with in the Punjab; but as we ha\e not studied the exact requirement^ 
in our Presidency, especially from the point ol view ot whether tluxse ideas 
could lie adopted here, we are not prepared to go into the matter. 

48,91d. Witli regard to irrigation, in answer to Sir (liunilal Mcdita 
1 tliink 3 "ou raised tivo difficulties, first of all, that vou iiavc not got 
sufficient t<*c]inical advi<*e, and smmdly that Government require a high 
return of interest for the finance of such irrigation schemes?—^Wliat 1 
had in view in rc'gard to the finance w^as the delay; the preliminary 
inquirie.s and investigations are so long that people are inclined to lost* 
heart. 

48.914. Your grievance is the delay^ in getting money and not that the 
Government insist on a very’ high return, Witli regard to subsidiary 
industries, on page 110 you ha\e suggested the starting of a Homo Indus¬ 
tries AsscK'iation. Will y’ou ampht\' that^—V Home JiMlustrics AsHociiiiioii 
was started in Bengal some years ago by Lord C\armi(‘hael. That Hoim 
Industries Association undertook the work of marketing the finished 
articles .sent on by weavers’ and other societuss. ] do not know' what the 
position is tcMlay, Imi as a result of those efforts during those years the 
niirnlier of artisans’ co-operative societies of various types increased (on- 
siderably in the Presidem y and the movement as a whole rweived a great 
impetus. 

48.915. Was that an official or semiofficial institution was 

patronised by the Ck>vernor, but 1 do not think it was official. 

48.916. l>o you mean it was financed by him or merely patronised? - 
I am not sure aliout tine details, but it w^as patronised by the Governor. 

48.917. You suggest special training classes for the purpose of teaching 
gvr making?—Yes. 

Mr. V. L. Mehta, 
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48.918. Are not improved methods of gur making demonstrated in the 
present time?—They are demonstrated in some centres, I am awai*e of 
that. On the Godavari canal, when canal irrigation was first introduced, 
the offic'er in charge of the sugarcane farm in that centre did have classes 
oi that type. 

48.919. You want them to he introduced in a larger uiimher of <!entreK? 
--Yes. 

4>*<,920. With the assistaiu'e of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

48,921. Dewrn Bahadur Malji i Your whole complaint is that remit- • 
taiuHvs are delayed on a(‘count of the want of arrangement with the 
sub-treasury to remit to the Provincial Bank?—Yes. 

48,921a, The remittance transfer receipt will go to the sub-treasury, 
from the sub-treasury to the hujcur treasury, and the luizur treasury would 
issue a checjue on some bank^—It takes from five to seven days in urban 
areas, and in villages it was calculated some tune ago that it takes aimut 
iourteeu days. 

4^,922. Occasionally the rural societies, when making sucli remittauces, 
unnecessarily have to bear the loss of interest owing to the time lost 
between the siili-treasiiry and the huzur treasury. 1 understand that 
.sometimes live or three months elapse?---Of course, those are exc-eptioiial 
< asctfs, but two weeks are not uncommon. 

4S,92*1. So it the Accountant General could lielp us in making arrange¬ 
ments lor dealing with the sub-treasuries this difficulty would be over- 
cvime?—It would. 

4'^.924. Mr, ('tdvrrt' It would have to go through the district treasury? 

' Xo, thev make .special arrangements, 

48.920. ih'Hvni Bahadur Malji : The limit of Ils.800 which is usually 
jii the l)\e-law\s ol rural societies is inadequate, is it not?—It is 

jmndequatc. 

48,92b. How' much do you think one pair of bullocks would require for 
their maintenance ftir a yt‘ar? Would that average three-quarters of this 
a mourn?—J could not say. 

45.927. I suppose yon would agree that it will cost about Its.200 at 
le'i't —Yes, 

48.928. So tins limit of aliout Us.;K)0 requires revision?—It does. 

48,92S). Do you uuusider that the present rate of interest obtaining in 
tin* rural areas (it is about 12 per cent.) is in any way tempting?—It 
may not be tempting in Gujarat, but it is not a high rate for the Dee<*an, 

W should he gradually reduced as much as possible. 

48,9*30. In your view', if Government could releiuse some of their funds 
at cheaper rates of interest fln>s difficulty could l>e overcome? For 
example, there are past office deposits and other funds which could he 
made available for deposits w ith the Central Banks and then the rate of 
mterest could he lowered? -If the Government w^ould supply the money 
we could make arrangements; 1 am not sure if w’e could ask fo# this 
assistam^e. I do not think the question of the rate of interest determines 
tlie development of co-operative credit except in some areas in Gujarat. 

48,981, With regard to the land mortgage banks^ is it the view' of your 
bank that the money required could be raisecl on their own debentures 
in the present state of things? Your debentures carry interest of 4 per 
cent.?—Yes; it is not possible to float them at paa. 

48,932. So that land mortgage banks could not possibly he financed 
t>y the floating of your debentures?—No, they could not. 
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48,0ii<J. Do you tihink any appreciable progress is being made in the 
direction of debt redemption by your bankP—I do not think there is 
very much to boast about. 

48.934. You have told us the people invest in the purchase of land even 
though they have to borrow to do so. Do you not think that such invest¬ 
ments are sometimes improvident?—.Sometimes they are improvident. 

48.935. Witii regard to education, I should like to draw your attention 
to the provision in the new Act for setting off 20 per «.‘ent. of the profit? 
—Yes. 

48.936. Jf scdioois were started by local bodies and by the Education 
Department, you think the financial burden oould be shared by the 
co-operative societies?—^Only for adult education. 

48.937. On page 115 of your note you refer to the Danish Folk High 
Scnools. You are very anxious to run su<jh schools with reference to 
agriculture?—^Yes. What I wanted to suggest was that in order to prevent 
the population from relapsing into illiteracy, one method would be to 
start some central schools where there would l>e general insmitition for a 
short period. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Sir LALUBHAI SAMALDAS MEHTA, Kt., C.I.E., Bombay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Before replying to the Questionnaire, 1 urould desire to make the loilowing 
observations of a general character. 

There is an impression in the minds oi some AVestern ocoiioniist^ and some 
Ch>veriiment officials that there is hoarded wealtli in rural India. Tliat 
impression gets some support from the reference to the number oi st>\ereigns 
absorbed in the country during the past few years, and also to a ceriain 
extent from some statements made in the lleport of the External ('apital 
Committee. Most, li not all, Indian ecx)nonjists and all political thinkers 
and leaders are convinced that rural India is not only p<xir but that the 
larger proportion of it is getting poorer. If the net agritmltural iiaome of 
rural areas is not increasing in proportion to the increase of population, if 
internal and external prices are going up, and if taxation is increasing, all 
these must result in increasing [loverty. It is for the Commission to find out 
how far the allegatioiib made by the political leaders, and largtdy .supported 
by the results of a few detailed inquiries into economic conditions of a few 
selected villages, are true as regards the majority of agriculturists and tlicir 
dependents. If they are convinced that these allegations are true, they 
must try to remedy tlic existing and, as 1 believe, the growing evil, because 
# a normally solvent condition of the agriculturists is the foundation on which 
the edifice of agricultural improvement can be built. If the agriculturists, 
as a class, do not get two full meals a day, it is impossible to expect them 
to thUik of education or of introducing agricultural improvements. 

J cannot help saying that neither the Government of India nor any of the 
Provincial (tovcniments have fill now evinced a genuine interest in the 
economic condition of the people who supply to them the sinews of ad¬ 
ministration, and that no well-thought out and persistent effort ha.s been 
made to lielp the agriculturist to help himself to improve hi.s condition, it 
IS true we have the Pusa Institute and agricultural colleges with agricul¬ 
tural degrees at the Universities and a few agricultural schools, and we have 
also a few experimental and demc^ustration farms. We have also the c<v 
operative movement, initiated in 1904, which hm been doing good work. 

Sir Laluhhai Samaldas Mehta, 
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But the combined effect oi both the movements is not yet seen to an appre* 
ciable extent in the economic condition of the vast nwiss of the rural popula¬ 
tion. 

Although the terms of reference do not permit of any inquiry into the 
existing Land Kemiue Departments of British India, the Oommission will 
have to compare the economic condition of the agriculturists in the vatioim 
Provinces, specjally in the ryotwari tracts and the zamdndari tracts; and if 
they find that the condition in the former is better than that in the latter, 
they must, I believe, mahe recommendations for improving the condition of 
the latter even by suggesting recourse to legislation if necessary. The* 
tenantry of the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and United Provinces talukdars 
and the Central Provinces malguzars should receive as much attention as 
the r)ot of Bombay or Madras. 

Literacy is restricted to a very small percentage of the rural population. 
The system of primary education has been the same as that adopted in urban 
areas. An attempt was macRj in this Presidency to have two syllabuses, one 
for the rural and the other for the urban population. After a few years’ 
trial, that experiment was given up. Tlie Punjab seems to be making an 
effort to provide special courses of instruction for agricultural areas. It is 
essential that Gk)vernnieiit should spend money to provide full facilities for 
such e<i«cation as is necessary to enable the agriculturists to understand 
their own financial position and also to follow intelligently the lesson.s to l)e 
drawn from the results of experimental and demonstration farms. 

is never too late to mend,” as the proverb says, and I sincerely wish 
that the recommendation made by this Oommission will receive far more* 
sympathetic* treatment at the hands of the various Governments than has very 
often been metod out to the recommendations of various otbc'r Commissions 
and Committees. 

.\h a Director of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd., I have 
had an opportunity of going through the memorandum prepared by the 
Bank in reply to the Questionnaire issued by the Oommission. 1 am '.n 
general agreement with the views expressed therein, and I request the Com¬ 
mission to treat this note as a supplementary memorandum containing my 
personal views and .^uggeMions, amplifying or in .some respects modifying the 
stalement Kubiiiitted liy the Bank and dealing with a few matters not 
touched upon by it, 

QuiSTiox 2.—^Aojucultubal Education. —^Ail opportunities should be given 
to persons belonging to the agricultural classes to qualify as teachers^ but 
no class distinctions should be made while actually making fippointments. 

A majority of the young men who go in to-day for agricultural education 
do so, unfortunately, with a view to qualify themselves for appointments in 
Government service. Only a small percentage go in with a view to ^uip 
themselves m better farmers, but there m a tendency towards an increase in 
that percentage. The growing pressure of population on the land drives 
young men to take to education that has a market value and is likely to 
prove remunerative. Even when persons belonging to the rural classes go 
in for the study of agriculture, they do so partly, if not mainly, to better 
their prospects of employment outside their villages. The majority of 
students do manage to get some salaried employment with Government or 
with private firms, and only a few settle down on the land. 

Although India is an agricultural country, the last fifty years or so have 
witnessed a gradual urbanization of all thought, and this has had its reaction 
on the rural mind. As Sir Horace Plunkett rightly observes, ** We cannot 
hope to develop the (agricultural) industry or modernize the business of 
farming unless a population of at least average quality in things that oount 
in the make up of a modern progressive community can be kept on the land.” 
Tbe first desideratum towards the endtis a re-direction of rural education, 
the neirt economic organization such as will secure physical well-being and 
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comfort and ensure steady remunerative employment for all engaged in the 
industry. 

through the (iomhiiied eiforts of Sir George Anderson end Mr. 
Calvert the Punjab appears to ;have laid down the foundation of a sound 
system of adult education witliin that Province, Government in this 
Province failed to appreciiate the valu€^ and importance of adult education 
in rural areas and it was left to a non-officdal co-operator and philanthropist^ 
the late Sir Vithaldas D. Thaokersey, to initiate a mmlest attempt 
in this direction. Private action and finam^ial backing are all to he 
welcomed hut what we require as a definite recxignition of the fact that 
adult education is not a luxury but a pai'amount national ne(^essity and as 
such should he ac'corded its proper place in the national educational system. 

QuESTIOX d)KJUONSTRATU)N AND PhOCAGANDA.— 1’<» .SUppOlU the Vie\V« 

put forward in the mernoraiiduin of the Proviuoial Bank, 1 would hko 
to quote what Mr. George Russell has said. Co-operation,” he ohswn'ves, 
“ is the keystone of an arch without which technical knowledge offered 
from tlie side of the State and enterprise* on the part <»t the country 
will not siUM^eed in introducing a progressiive rural e<‘oiu>iuy in a nation 
of pea-sant proprietors.” The results of agricultural research have been 
before the people of India for the last 25 years and a .staff of earnest and 
enthusiastic officers lias l)ecn entrusted with the task of Tvringing the 
results of those researches to the knowledge of the agricultural populii.- 
tion. But these offi<‘ers will he the first to re<‘<)gni25(e the comparatnely 
small influence whicJi their actnities haie had upon the cla;ily life ot 
the av(»r^ige agncnlturist. The first need is to provide the agricultunst 
with resources whit‘h will enable him to avail himself of these iinpr<>\c(l 
methods, tin* second to make him feel a frt^ man hy removing tho 
influence of the sv/icrnr-<;um-trader, and the third to organize oo-op* ra- 
tively the supply of requisites. 

Qxtrstion *1.“'Adau.ntsihation. “(ft) The only measure lor io-ordmatiou 
of activities I would recommend the Govornmeut of India to take i.'s to 
get the officers of Agricultural Departments in various Provinces to <*<>nic 
together more frequently than they do at present for exchange oi \ u*w‘.s 
and comparison of notes, and to insist on methods of red-tape being 
relaxed so as to enable the successful researches of one Province )>eing 
freely made available to otherj-). The Board of Agrnulture should he 
popularized and unofficial worker.s in the field of agriiulture aMsociat(‘d 
with it. 

Qitbstton 5.—Finaxck. —The Co-operative method, Imseti as it is on 
thrift, mutual aid and self^ontrol, is the most suitable method for the 
provision of short term credit. It prevents exploitation, organise^ h>cal 
nesoim^e^s, pixnnotes training rfor rural leadership and is capable of 
extension over the wliole country-side. But the two pnrmipal draw- 
hmks the system generally suffers from are the inadequacy, in <‘onsidera- 
tion ol need's and assets, of the credits proviiled to seveial agriculturists 
and the delays that occur in the dis'bursoment ol uuniey. From both 
these points ol view's, the opening of Centra] Banks for small (‘Oiiipact 
areas or the starting of hrani^hes of hanks covering wider districts is very 
much to he coinuK'nded. This type of banking 1 consider to he of real 
serviee tf) the mition and, wdiero efficient management is assnr»‘d and 
repayment guarari’teed, I would urge Govierjum^nt U) arrange- lor tho 
deposit of some portion of the surplus balant>es in suh-treasurit*'' with 
Iwal control hanks or hranches of larger hanks located in taluka i/owiis. 
Another form of assi^^^anee is the extension of facilities for transter of 
funds and 1 would invite, in this connection, the attention of the Clom- 
mission to paragraph 216 of th<er Report* of the Royal Commission on 
(hirrency .and Exchange. 

JMhihhni Samaldas Mehta, 
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I am inclined to hold that it may take jwjine time before we can build 
up in our tjonntry a complete self-cxintained organisation for land mort¬ 
gage credit modelled on the American system. In the meantime 1 Avould 
urge Government to empower provincial co-operative hanks in all Provinws 
to issue long term debentures on the security of mortgag<^ of agricultural 
land, a policy which has already been accepted in the Presidency and in the 
Punjab. This should rei^ognized only as a provisional arrangement, 1 
would further suggest that the rate of interest should be kept at about halt 
per cent, to 1 per cent, over tbe rate of interest on the borrowing.s of the 
Government of India, and that the flescrve Bank of India, if it is started., 
and the Imperial Bank of India should Iks permitted to invest funds in this 
security. Under exceptional lircumbtances Government may themselves 
sirbsiTihc to .some portion of the debentures i.ssued by the pixivincial hanks. 

Qttestion 6 .~-'AomccuTUHAL iKnEBTEUKBSN.-»I would like to noU> that 
owing to the deterioratioii yf the condition of cattle, and the higli cattle 
mortality both during fainnies and epidemics, the .sto<‘k of plough cattle ha.s 
t-o be renewed more' frequently than should la? tbe case under a sound system 
of rural economy, and that expenditure on this head lorms one of the main 
causes of iKirrowing. 

Among measure's necessary for lightening the burden of the agriculturists’ 
indebtedness, two .stand out very prominent, the rcKliiotion of the incidcmv 
of interest and the increa.se of earning capacity. The organrsatiou of 
land mortgage credit is suggeste<i to enable interest charges to be reduced 
and to provide finance for M‘hemes of land improvement. But in areas 
whore the pbvsiographical conditions render the recurrence of faiiuiies 
irievitable, the State may well be called upon to assist laho in the 

re<laction of the incidence of interest on ordinary loans by providing 
finaiK?e, through lai-operative agency where necessary or possible, at con- 
i'esi^ional terms in respect both of inti'rcst and of perifKl® of repayment. 
Government should also actively assist in tbe promotion of schemes for 
revival or introduction of secondary oiicnpations. 

Measures to restrict the credit of cultivators by limiting the right 

of mortgage or .^alo should, I suggest, he confined to areas wliere the 
agriculturist is backward, uneducated and eixinomically unorganised. As 
education and economk* organisation develop, these restrictive measures 
nill he rendered nnnecc»w;ary and should be aboli.shed. 

Questiok 7. — Frau MENTATION of Hom)inos.—1 approve of the lines of 
work inaugurated by Mr. Calvert in the Punjab, although in view of 
the different <>i>nililions prevailing in the Presidency and its varying 
.systems of land tenure, the methods to be adopted here may have to he 
different. I accept, generally, tlie draft legislation pro]K>sed by the 
Government of Bombay as well suited to the needs and conditions of 

this Prt'eidencv. 

QrnsTiON 8.--liuiiOATiON. -I am of opinion that Government tilumhl carry 
out, in right enrm\st, the comprehensive policy of developing schemes 

of minor irrigation works, digging of well«, tanks and ponds, construction 
of handhuv^ and erection of bundif and fobs, annotince<l by Sir C. V. 
Mehta at the Bombay Ijegislative Council in March, 1925. That politw 
will prove sucemsful in proportion to the local aupport tiiat is enlisted 
in the work. While District liocal Boards and Village Panchaya^a^ will, 
as a rule, interest themselves in schemas likely to l>enefit tlie whole 
community in au area, co-oi>erative societie.s for irrigation may l>e started 
where the themes are likely to benefit groups of individnak. A staff 
recruited from graduates in agriculture or ciuil engineering «|wialiy 
trained for the purpose, must be engaged in all districts of the Presidency 
where intensive work is possible. • 
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Question 10.— ^Feetxuzbes and Qubbtxon 14,—Implements.—T o the 
remarks contained in the memorandum of the Provincial Bank, I eliould 
like to add that the most important factor preventing the adoption of 
improved methods is, to my mind, the economic one. In view of the 
scanty margin available after providing for subsistence, except in a few 
favoured tracts, the agriculturist is very naturally inclined to examine 
critically any improvement that is suggested to him from the standpoints 
of his capacity to pay for it and of the possible effect of its uses on 
his income from land. He cannot afford to take any risks. It is, there*- 
*fore, no use asking him to adopt improved methods which are beyond 
his capacity. Joint use of machinery is possible, but in all such matters 
the initiative should come from below, that is, from the people who have 
to co-operate; it cannot be imposed from outside. It k here that the 
educative value of co-operative credit lies, for it will gradually train 
villagei's to come together for all forms of co-operative activity for common 
ends. 

Question 17.— Agiucultural Iniiustribs. —1 endorse most of the views 
expressed in the memorandum of the Provincial Bank. I am not sure ii, 
80 far, we have had any satisfactory regional surveys made of the position 
and prospects of rural crafts and industries. I do not favour the conduct 
of inquiries which have a purely scientific and antiquarian value, but 
I would like regional surve\> ot rural crops and industries to be under¬ 
taken through Goverunieiit departments and bodies like the Co-operative 
Institute, with a view to examining the possibilities of reviving these 
or introducing new village or cottage industries and suggesting measures 
to achieve that end. 

QuLsiio.N 19.—Foiuiaxs.—I am inclined to bold that the present methods 
of foreet administration are haixlly in consonance with the interests 
of agriculturists. Restrictions on grazing and restrictions on the use 
of firewood are so rigidly enforced as to cause resentment among agricul¬ 
turists. The remedy is to interest the village community in the adminis¬ 
tration of forests by propaganda and education and to entrust the duty 
of enforcing re.strictlous to local paiichaj'ats. The education of local opinion 
will not. I think, take very long, and it is high time to make a good 
beginning in this direction. 

Question 20.—Marketing.— In the present condition of agricultural 
trade in most parts of India, the producer who has goods to sell is not 
able to dictate his price, but has to take such price as is offered to him. 
That is likely to be remedied only when he goes in for organization, and 
I agree with a resolution of the Conference on Agricultural Co-operation 
in the British Empire which suggests that a complete system of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing of agricultural produce is essential if producers are to 
secure a fair return for their produce. 

Question 22. —^Co-opmAXiON,—In suggesting steps whiVh Government 
should take to encourage the growth of the oo-operative movement, I can 
do so hardly better than to summarise the position, as under, in the 
words of Sir Horace Plunkett: “They may legitimately demand (from 
the State) technical instruction; agricultural experiments and research; 
useful information for adults (by lecture, leaflets and broadcasting); a re¬ 
direction of general education in rural schools; the extension of credit 
facilities to co-operative societies and the consequential audit of the 
account<b; the regulation of transport so as to prevent discrimination 
(either in freights or faefUties) against agricultural consigners; the market¬ 
ing and branding of graded producf and similar aids to farmers ccnceded 
by Continental Governments/’ 

Sir Lalubhai Smn^Wm Mehia. 
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There is scope enough here for Government action, and, outaide this 
field of action, non-omoial agencies should have free scope for effort; 
they should be permitted to enjoy autonomy and they should be allowed 
and even encouraged to take the initiative^ The functions of education and 
propaganda should be transferred to central self-governing oo-operatiye 
bodies started for the purpose, Government contributing towards their 
expenses, and sympathetically watching their progress. It is with the 
evolution of this form of autonomy within the co-operative movement . 
that its healthy development is indissolubly interlinked. I have no sp^ial 
suggestions to offer in respect of credit societies beyond those contained ^ 
in the memorandum of the Provincial Bank, but T should like to emphasise 
the utility and importance of local unions of societies for supervision and 
mutual control. To encourage the formation of such unions and to secure 
their smooth working, Government may call upon the provincial insti¬ 
tutes or unions to provide suitable courses of training and may, if necessary, 
give small grants to the uni>n#i in the initial stages to meet the expenses 
of getting the staff trained and employing qualified persons. The growth 
of a trained paid staff in this manner, recruited locally, suitably trained, 
remunerated out of local funde and cotitrolkHl by local worker*-, will have 
ii very beneficial influence on the progress of the movement. 

OuKSTiox 23 .—Ornkral Km^CATTOX.—The main reason whv children of 
ngrioiiltnrists, after once joining school, leave off studies and do not complete 
iheir course*^ is poverty. It is lack of means that compels parents to witli- 
draw their children from school, for the children are wanted to assist in 
seaw>nal agricultural operations. But if suitable school terms are pre^acribed, 
hour.s of work changed, courses of study modified and lr»ca] school.s provided, 
there is no reason why, even under present economic conditions, the educa¬ 
tion of children should not be more popular than it is to-dov. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of JIukax Fopul-ation. —The prime need tlio 
recurifitruction of social life In the country with a I'iew to removing the 
growing disparity between the attractions of town and country. The 
starting of social clubs and village institutes and the opening of libraries 
and gymnasia will provide all the social amenities required. The provision 
of medical relief through indigenous local voids and hakims^ or through 
independent medical graduates subsidised to settle down in rural areas, 
is another measure I would recommend for adoption. Village paiuhayats 
will, after some preliminary propaganda is conducted among them, under¬ 
take the work of sanitary and hygienic improvement. 

But for all these activities, what is required first is money; auu money 
can only be made available when Governinent lay it down as a general 
policy that the proceeds of all taxation levied in rural areas will be utilised 
in those areas. The second need is workers; workers who w ill stay and work 
among the people and assist in the organisation of various social activitie«i 
as well as on the betterment of material conditions. 

I do not consider it advisable for Government themselves to conduct 
economic surveys in typical villagee, but in view of the great importance 
attached, *in the discussion of economic questions, to the evidence offered 
by statistical data, I would suggest the formation of a Boaid of Rural 
i^onomic Inquiry for the Presidency, This should, as in the Punjab, be 
financed by Gin'emment and public bodies and be composed of representatives 
of various interests such as the University of Bombay, the Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, the Agricultural and Co-operative Depart¬ 
ments, the Co-operative Institute, the Provincial Bank and the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. • 
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Oral Evidence. 

The Chairman: Sir Laiubliai Samaldas, would you like to make 
«)iy slateineut in addition to your written evidence?—There are two matters 
whi(‘h 1 would like to bring to the notiee of the Commission. One is ot n 
g(»nt>ri\l character, and that is about India's representation at the Inter¬ 
national Agricultural Institute at Rome. T want that India should have 
her representatives at that Institute. India pays for it about eight units, 
and India lias not got representation, although other smaller countries have 
^representation. I wrote on the subject to the Member of the Government of 
liulra 111 chaigc of Kducaiion and Health, and after consulting Dr. Clouston 
he said tliat it aould be better if the question were taken up by the Royal 
CoiiiniiSvsion. 8o 1 want to bring the matter to your notice, as it would 
better for India to be in touch with the international movement. 

What is the other [>oint)^—I do not- know whether the Commission 
has re<‘eived a note on an All-India bank by Sir Daniel Hamilton. He saw 
my article on tlie ‘‘ Growth of the (*o-operative movement m India in the 
Asidfir Cuarterljf, and sent me a copy of Ins note asking me to make nse 
of it. 

4S,i) (0. Yes, Mc have a copy of that note.—He has sent me another note, 
wliicli J think was not sent to the Commission. It alKiut the questini ot 
the ratios (18 ponce and 16 pence). 1 do not know whether the Commission 
voul<l care to have a look at it. 

48,t>41. 1 nndorstaud that you weri‘ closely associated with the lieginning 
of the co-operative movement in the Presidency. Are you satisfie<l with 
the trend of things to-day P Do you think the movement is healtliy.^—I am 
satistuKl. The progress might hav(‘ been still more rapid, yet I am quite 
satiNsfied with the progress we have made till now. 

48,942. On the first page ot \our note, you say: “Most, il not all, 
Indian economists and all political thinkeis and loaders are convinced that 
rural India i.s not only jioor, but that the larger proportion of it is getting 
jKiorer.’’ On what is that statement founde<l?—4)n the writings of vanouv 
economists There has always been a light going on in the Imperial and 
local Councils aliout the condition of the agriculturists as a class, rfince 
the time of my friend Gopal Krishna Gokhale this question lias bfHui before 
the jiublic eye; it has been discussed by the Congress. My friend Sir 
Dinsha Wacho has always said that Government did not want to take up 
til In (piestion liecause he said they were afraid to Imik at the skeleton in the 
cupboard. That was Sir Dinsha's phrase, not mine; and I am not in a 
position to say wdiether I agree ivith him or not. That question has l>eeu 
before the general public; J mean by the general public those who take an 
interest in tlnvse questions, and not the masses. 

48,fMd. Jh\ H{filer : That was Sir Dinslia's view long back; is it his view 
now!''—The Commission can have his views, if they want, 

48.944. >Vir Ilenry lAurrence : Is the view' of increasing poverty a view 
j)Ut forward by Mr. Gokhale?—^He said India was getting pcKirer, but he 
did not say that he could prove it. 

48.945. The Chairmait: On page 130 of your note, you are talking about 
agricultural e<lucation in answer to Question 2, and you say: ** A 
majority of the young men who go in to-day for agricultural education do 
so, unfortunately, wdth a view to qualify themselves for appointments in 
Government service.’^ So long as there are appointments open in Govern¬ 
ment service, do you not think that it is very reasonable that the products 
of agricultural education should receive such posts?—^No, I am giving 
expression to my views which are not shared by members of the Bombay 
Fniversity Senate, ! w'ant agricultdiral education to be taken advantage 
of by young men who want to stick to agriculture and not to go in for 
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posts in the Revenue Department or other clerical posts. I do not iiiiuo 
their Ijeing appointed Inspectors in the Agricultural Department j that 
would l>e a legitimate aim* But the other thing h not legitimate. There is 
even a proposal that the B.Ag's sliould be allowed to appear for LL.B. 
examination. In my view that should not bo encouraged. 

48.946, Do you think it is possible to train young men as oflBcers in the 
Agricultural Department at the same institution at w^hich the sons of 
y.amindars and other large landed proprietors might be trained as efficient 
managers of landed estat^ so that they may go back to the land?—] would 
not hazard any opinion on that. 

48.947. At page 140, in answer to Question 3 on Demonstration and 
Propaganda, you say: The first need is to provide the agriculturist with 
resources which will enable him to avail himself of these ♦improved m(?thods, 
the second to make him feel a free man by removing the influence of the 
so iron/-rum-trader, and the tjiird to organiase co-operatively the supply of 
requisites,” Thai, I suppose, is really a short statement of the objects of 
the co-operative movement?—I should think so. There are difficulties in the 
way at present. The Provincial Banks, the District Banks and the co¬ 
operative societies want to restrict tlieir work to the provision ot funds 
for agricultural needs only; for household needs sufficient funds are not 
pi'ovkled, and, as a lesult, mendiers of a scx iety have to lie beholden not 
only to their owui society, but also to the snwcar off and on, and the f^owcnr 
does not fad to lake advantage of it. If the co-o{>erative movement is to 
succeed in the fullest sense, it must take risks and take the place of the 
sojrror. 

On Jiage 140, in answer to our Question o on Finance, you aay : 
“ Another form of ntesietance is the extciiiiioii of facilities for transfer of 
fuiuis and 1 would invite, in this connection, the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to paragraph 215 of the Report of the Royal Commission on Currency 
and Exchange.” 1 do not know w’hether you wish to develop it?—I should 
like to, if you will allow me. I will go a little further than what the 
(bmniission has *iaid, ami refer to the proposals made in the Resen'e Bank 
Bill, under wdiicli it is proposed that the Reserve Bank should give certain 
funds to the Imperial Bank where it opens new branches. Now, what 
1 want (lovernment to do is to legislate that the Reserve Bank should 
give tht‘ same facibtuti Uh are proposed to be given to the Imperial Bank, 
to tlie Provincial Co-operative Bank, wherever they are satisfied that the 
Co-operative Bank is progressing satwfa<*torily and doing work on purely 
hanking lines. The Imperial Bank will not and cannot open branches 
in our taluka headquarters. The needs of the agriculturists can only be 
met by hanks located at taluka. headquarters, and the facilities propostd 
will enable the Provincial Cb-operative Bank to open branches in those 
plac€.s. Either (k>vernment must take the risk themselvcK and finance the 
cultivators, or, w^hat is more reaeonable, giv^^e facilities for the Provincial 
Bank to open branche.s. Sir Ohunilal Mehta wull be able to correct me if 
1 am WTong, but 1 think at tho taluka headquarters the treasury officers 
have a curreiury chest where money i.s locked up without earning interest. 
If that money* could be drawn opt by the taluka hramhes or by Icxial 
aasociatione, or if some portion of that money is kept with tiie Provin<iaI 
Banks on terms to be settled mutually, it w*ould help the co-operative 
movement and remove the difficulties in the way of branch-banking, 

48,949. I would like to ar^k you a question on your answer to our Ques¬ 
tion No. 20, which you deal with on page 142 of your note. There, in the 
matter of marketing, you advocate the creation of |ocieties designed to sell 
the produce of their members. Do you take the view' that the nioiuent 
is ripe for a very considerable extension of selling facilities? Are you in 
favour, at thin stage of the development of the co-operative movement, of 
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Any substantial increase xu the number of selling societies? Do you think 
the time has come tor that?—-Before replying to the question, I clesire to 
iitiorm the Commission that a wholesale society was started in Bombay 
a lew years back, but that owing to some difterences between the promoters 
<»t that society and the then Registrar, the society had to be wound up* 1 
think myself that li there a large number of primary sale societies in the 
villages we can easily help them by giving them advice as to the time when 
they should sell, w'hcthor they should hold the produce or not; I do not want 
to see any spetmlation carri^ on by these societies, but, ii a large number 
of sale societies wre started, we could help them. The reason why sale 
societies were not started is because it has been said that there is nobody 
to help them. The movement is thus not able to be started. 1 want tho 
Commission to lay down a bold policy by which the charm of the vicious 
tux^le may bo broken. 

48,960, Would you turn to page il3 of youi written exidence, legarding 
the welfare oi the rural population? In answer to our Question ^3, you 
say that money can only he made available when Government lajs it doAvn 
as a general policy that the proceeds of all taxation levied in rural areas 
should be utilized in those areas?—1 have used the word ** all”, J want to 
modify it by putting ** a great portion of it” in its place. I feel that 
money is taken from the agriculturist who is really the backbone of the 
country, and it is used m the towns. I want a greater portion ol that 
money to go back to the agriculturir^t in some form or other. Tht* agricul¬ 
turist should not be treated as if he wore merely the earning machine, 
and whoiae money would go to places which he would perhaps never see 
during his lifetime. He will never know of improvements made in the 
cities and tow’ns and he will practically die as poor os ever, without coming 
under the influence of urbanization. I want to see steps taken for him to 
be urbanized, so that it may be made w^orth his while to live in ruiiil areas, 
and thus obviate the necessity of his running down to the cities <n towns 
as be does occasionally. 

48.951. Do you moan, by the extension of the princjpl<‘ of local taxation 
to be spent on local objects, or do you mean by a hy])othccatioii ol the 
general revenues?- 1 would like to see au allocation ol genertd revenues. 
It is not only in the interest of the cultivator but also of the State itself 
that part of the money should go back to the cultivators. The cultivator 
has certainly not got sufficient money to put back into the .soil to make 
up for what he has taken from it, and you cannot therefore expect the land 
to give him a good return. For instance, wo have seen that the outturn 
per acre is going down; then there is also the question of the well water, 
and here also you will see that the water m the wells is going down. My 
tnend. Sir Henry Lawrence, has made charts to find o^t how far the rain¬ 
fall affecte the crops. Some scientific enquiry should be made to find out 
why the water in the wells going <lown, whether it is due to a continuous 
fall in the average rainfall oi to some other cause. 1 want the Government 
to pay greater attention to the needn of thd agriculturist, than even to the 
question of beautifying Bombay or Delhi, 

48.952. Prof(S'>or Ganguhe: You ielk us on page 138 that >ou cannot 
help saying that neither the Government of India nor the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have, till arnv, evnioetl a general interest in the economic condition 
(d the people. Was not the Department of Agriculture and also that of 
C o-operative Societies started by the Government of India?—I have referred 
to that. The fact that this present Koyal Commission has been appointed 
IS a poeitive prool of there being a need for it; that is a distinct evidence 
that Government think trhat proper attention has hitherto not been paid to 

subjects, and hence they have felt it nefiessary to appoint this- 
C'ommission. * 
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48.953. Oottld you kindly tell us what aesktance the iiuu-o&ial agencies 
have given to these two organizations, namely, agriculture and co-operation ? 
—Very little as regards agriculture, 

48.954. Would you agree with me that, in these two departments, non¬ 
officials have done very little?—In the Oo-operative Department we have 
done ail that we can; but in the Agricultural Department I fear we have 
not done much. 3i, however, you go to the root of the question and ask 
whether the non-officials have paid any great attention to the agriculturist 
until very recently, then J would unhesitatingly say “ 

48.955. Hefei ence has been made to adult education, and you yourself 
refer to the efforts that were made in this Presidency through the help 
that was given to the movement by Sir Vithaldas Thackersey. Why did 
that movement fail?—The movement did not fail. Before his death Sir 
Vithaldas Thm'kersey appointed executors, of whom T was one, and owing 
to the slump in the market the executors found theiUftelves in difficulties 
and thert‘Jon‘ could not continlie the money, and it had to be stopped. 

48,950. Are you satisfied that the orgaiusatiou was a sound one?--It w^as 
doing g<x>d work. 

48,957. You do not ihuik that it was a luxury in which laouie of th<* 
enthusiasts indulged?—No, it really did good work, and a perusal ot the 
report of the Begistrars of Co-operative Societies of those times would bear 
me out. 

48.95^. Do you think yourself that this adult education movement was 
really a people’s movement?—That is rather difficult to say because the 
experience W'as t^hort. But the fact was that the members of the society 
who were illiterate were being taught sufficient to understand what was being 
read to tliom and they were able to take an independent interest in their 
own work. 

48,959. When you suggest that non-official agencieti should have tree scope 
tor efiort. whut have you in mind? What is the difficulty now.^—There is 
no quwtion ot difficulty; there is scope here not only tor Government action 
but ior all. We are getting funds trom Government, and we have decided 
that there shoukl be three distinct agencies. That wa^^ the intention ot 
Mr. Etwbank, w'lth whooe help we started the Co-operative Institute. The 
intention waa that the propaganda work, the educative work, should be 
done b} the Inetitute, the financial work by the Oo-operative Bank, and 
the statutory w’ork, that is registering, making preliminary inquiries and 
auditing, tdiould be done by the Hegistrar. These three agencies work very 
well together here. 

48.900. This co-operative movement k now about 20 years old, is it not? 
—If you take it from 1904, then it is 23 years old. 

48.901. Has this movement helped to train rural leaders, as you suggest 
here?—To a certain extent it hae, but not as mucli as I would wkli. 

48.962. Do you think the educated people of the country have responded 
to this movement adequately ?—Vfe do not go so much to the educated 
people ot the urban areas; we go to the villages, and the village people have 
responded. 

48.963. Through whose efforts have they responded?—Through the efforts 
of the official &gi$trar, through the efforts of my Provincial Bank and 
through the efforts of my friend Mr. Devadhar of the Co-operative 
Institute. 

48.964. You are connected with the University here. Do you find students 

in the University taking an interest in rural economics.**—^They have very 
recently begun to do so. * 

48.965. Do you see any indication that we can look to the University in 
the future for rural leaders?—do not know whether Dr, Mann has sub- 
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initt^d tho note he prepared after making village inquiries with the help 
of the agricultural students, but I think that lie would be thei first to admit 
that some of the students are very promising* 

48,96(1. Mr, (^alvert : When you say that most Indian economists and all 
political thinkers think that the rural peo-ple are getting poorer, do you 
include the Punjab in their sphere of thought?—Excepting the irrigated 
areiiis, that is thc^ feeling. You in the Punjab are in the happy position 
of having irrigation cheaper than we have, and that again is another 
grievance showing that the Punjab is given preferential treatment. Hut 
leaving that point aside, J lielieve tbe country, excepting of course the 
irrigate areas, is getting p<H>rer. 

48.967. S't Ilvni y Lawren-ce : Then you would also omit Sind from tfiis 
stnteineut? -There are limitations; Sind is no doubt Just getting rich, but 
Sind has its difficulties also. 

48.968. Do you include or exclude Sind, c which is under irrigation':' 
But that is not the same kind of irrigation. 

48.969. Ml. Kiimat : Speaking alxnit the rural people getting poorer, lias 
not Indian non-official opinion alwaj's pressed on (jlorernment the nee<l for 
e(*oiiomi(* inquiries to find out exactly whether the piniple are getting poorer 
or richer?—W.s, that is so. 

48.970. And Goveniincnt have turned a cold shoulder to such detailo<l in¬ 
quiries; is that ^our opinion Government have not done enough; tlu^y 
have carried out certain inquiries, but that is not enough. The Tx*gislat !V(' 
Asuembly, it will be remoinlK^red, objected to the appointment of the* Taxa¬ 
tion luquir\ Cominittee before the hkononuc Inquiry Committee. They 
said that they did not want to see the cart put l>elore the hors<\ that before 
tbe taxable eapa<‘ity of the people was as^wtained, an inquiry should l>e 
made first into their economic <‘ondition. Governnumt, of exmrse, ap¬ 
pointed an Economic Inquiry Committee, and the report of that Conviniltee 
hawS not yet been attende<l to. 

48.971. Even now, is there any priKspect of a further effort being niaile 
to take any action on the majority report, to find out the e<’ononuc <‘on<li- 
tion of the people?—I fear not. But there is a differeneo of opinion. The 
Punjab wants a specialised inquiry in selected or typical areas. The 
majority want a general inquiry in all areas. Here are two exfierts, here 
is Mr. Calvert and his work on the one side, and Sir Visvesvaraya on 
the other. Government can easil\ make up their mind, at least .s^4ect ono 
meth<Kl, and haio it curriiMl out in a thorough and systematii- manner iit 
all Prf'sidencies. That tliey have not done. 

48.972. Tlierei'ore, they have not prove<l in a scieniifii' manner that liie 
rural people are at the present moment richer than they were Indore?— 
It impossible to prove it. 11 the population ivS increasing and the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the land is m^t in<*reasing, the |x>pulati<)n ought to get 
poorer. That is a hypotliesis on whuli 1 do not think there can he any 
difforen<*e of opinion. 

48,97»h At all events, they liave not provinl by a definite inquiry that 
the people have become richer. That ix not a proved fact?—No. 

48,974. AikI, in the absence of u fact being defiuittdy proved, either party 
is only looking at what is a moot question, namely, whether the people are 
getting richer or poorer?—Those of us who go to the villages and see the 
agricultural condition of the people can say that they are getting poorer, 
as Mr. Calvert might say in the case of the Punjab that the peoph^ are 
getting richer. I do n^t objwt to that statement; it might be correct. If 
1 may refer to a question that 1 heard Mr. Calvert aak the previous witness, 
Mr. Calvert assumed that the land revenue was 2 per cent, to 6 per cent, 
of the gross income. But the Anthony-Macdoiineli CommisHion has stated 
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that in Gujarat it is 20 per cent, of the j^rose income, and that about 7 or 
8 per cent, is the average in the Deccan, where there is one lean year* one 
famine year ami one good year. 

48*075. Sir Remy Lav^rence : In what year wae that report madeh-—In 
1901, after the famine, 

48,970, That was 25 years agoP—^Things have not improved; they have 
got worse, if anything. 

48,977. Projvnor Gmguleei Jn thia connection, 1 would like to draw 
attention to your own note. You my it is not advisable for Government 
to (oiidm’t economic surveysP—Government can always help non-official* 
economists and public men in doing their work. That is what 1 sug¬ 
gested. As President of the Economic Conference in Benares T suggest^ 
two years ago that we might form an association. Let Government give 
the money, appoint their experts and help us. In the same waj'. instead 
of appointing a Commission and giving it a big name, let ns have two <»r 
thre<» non-official experts, aiiA let Government give their experts. M\ sole 
obje<*t in saying that it should not be a Government inquiry was that 
p<M)pIe will have greater faith if the work is done by the Econoniic 
iiov tliat we have started. 

48.078. Mr, Kamnf: Would you say that the people are getting poorer 
throughout all the ProvincesH I should not like to answer the question. 

48*079. When an 4M‘on<>ini<’ inquiry is wanted by you* what sort of inquiry 
do you want''^ Do you want a semi-official inquiryP—1 have said that i 
should like to have it {•onducted by the EcMniomic A.ssociation wliich we 
liavc recentIv lornuHl, with the help of (lovernment and the assistance of 
experts. We might iiave a representative of the Kngliah and Indian 
Chainlxws of Commerce, 

48,080. What I was trsing to jxwnt out to sou w’as that* until the fait 
whether ryots are getting poorer or richer has been proved* tlie official 
\iew should not be sunpis to pooh-pooh or ridicule the other party and 
say that the} are wrongP [ say we are Tight. NolxxJy can say that we 
are wrong. 

48,981. Are you in favour of remedy mg the evil of fragmentation by the 
co-operative movement onls, or are you in favour of legislation throughout 
IndiaP—I fear you will have to have legislation. WV cannot do without 
legislation. The sentiments ol the people are strongly opposed to it. What 
could be done by Mr. Calvert m the Punjab cannot 1 h* done in Bombay with¬ 
out legislation. Onr people are more imlividualistic and more Ubertv- 
loving. 

4H,t>H2, Mr. ('nh'rit • Hate you exercised the same patierneP- \o. imu* 
the same compulsion either. 

48^983. Mr. Kamot: A suggestion has been made in tins PniMiue that 
there should lie a 'Sm‘iety tor the ServiiH* of Kiiral India. Do vou flunk 
the r4>«ponse from edmuited iiKUi* if such a smuet} %iere started, wonhl he 
quite ample* judging by the public .spirit of this Province-'- I tear not. 

48,984. Judging by the \iuious public institutions wlih'li you find in thus 
Provint^e* <x>nductt*<l purely on a public .spirit hasi.s, you think the response 
would not be adequate?—I fear so. 

48,085. Jhmin lialiadur Mulft. Kxcept in the case of huge landliolder^*, 
ilo you think the ordinary cultivators caw maintain themsehes unless when 
lielped hv a submdiary industry?—They cannot, and that is tho reiuson why* 
at the last RegistruVhs (Vinferenco* spesnal stress wius hud (I luipe Mr. 
Calvert will corr€<»t me if I am wrong) on the ^Agricultural Department 
working in the inten^ts of the small landholder, *Tliat is what we twoIvcmI 
at the last Tiegistrar’s CV>nlereiH*e, bet^ause w'e felt that he cannot maintain 
himself properly without a .subsidiary industry. 
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48,08t). Subsi-diary industry is the most important question that demands 
attention?—^Where it is not poaaible for him to enrich hie laud and grow 
some other crops and get bett^ returns, we want both. I want the Agrioui- 
tura] Department to try the one and the Industries Department to try the 
other. 

48.987. Of course, you have a very large experience of revenue adminis¬ 
tration both in the British seryice and in iState service?—I have been 
abused lor it. 

48.988. May I know if you can help the Commission with an answer to the 
question how’^ much area of land one family would require to maintain 
itself, a family to consist of a man, his wife and two children, in the case 
of both dry and irrigated land.^—^The answer will differ. 

48.989. You can give separate answers for wet land and for dry laud?— 

In Bhavnagar, where I have served as a revenue officer, we considered that 
50 bighas, which is equivalent to 20 acres, land is necessary to main¬ 

tain a family. 

48,9tK). Frofe^soi GangtUee: What crop?—1 ciiniiot sa} definitely. I 
think between 10 and 15 aores would be necessary, under the present prices, 
in British India. 

48.991. Dewan Bahadur Malji: 10 to 15 aores would inauiuiin one 
familj" of three people?—1 have not gone through the family budgets, and 
cannot give any definite opinion. 

48.992. What would lie the crop^, deducting the expenses?-—! haic not 
worked it out. 

48.993. You calculated that, in Bhavnagar, 20 acres \iouid be ntHcssaiy, 
and 10 to ]5 acres might answer the purpo.se in British India in the ot 
dry lands'*^—Yes. 

48.994. What about wet lands?—I will not say more than 6 a( u s, min<l 
yon, it is absolutely necessary. This is the minimum. 

48.995. What would be the minimum requirement® of one person for a 
year, from your point of viewi^—May I refer you to Professor Shah’s luiok? 
He has actually wwked out those figures, and he proves (it lor the 
economists to find out how far it is true) that one man in three starves, 
or, whot IS much more disastrous, all agriculturists in India get two-thirds 
of their needs every day and go down in health. He has not been con¬ 
tradicted, so far as I know. 

48.996. We have to find out ways and means to increase production.-'— 
That is the thing. 

48.997. If the land is not owned by the cultivator, then he has to get 
land on rent for cultivation?—Yes. The sowcai becomes the landlonl and 
the agriculturist becomes the tenant. 

48.998. There is no provision against rack-renting at all?—1 fear not, 
but there ought to be. As I said in the liegislative Council a few days ago, 
a Tenancy Act should be passed to protect tenants against rack-renting by 
landlords. 

48.999. Against rack-renting only, or to make the land inalienable?— 
There are the representatives of agriculture in the Council; I cannot say 
what they really want. 

49,000. But there certainly should be a provision against rack-renting?— 
Yes. 

49,001. SW Henry Lawrence: You referred to the opinion of Professor 
Shah?-Yes. 

49,002. Do you accept his opinion P—^It has not been contradicted. I put 
it to the Government of India, and they have not contradicted it. 
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, 49,003. Do you aocept thooe opmion«P—will not say that I accept 
them. I luxve merely said that they have not been contradicted. 

49,004. Di\ Ryder ; Have you seen Mr. Moreland^s book and the evidence 
that he hab brought together?—have seen it, but I have not studied it 
carefully. 1 will not be able to give you any definite information on the 
subject. It is an old book, il I mistake not; Professor Shah’s book was 
published in 1925. 

49,005. You say the country is becoming poorer. Mr. Moreland has given 
his evidence in book iormP—Mr. Fiwdlay-Shirras has done the same. He 
did it after Professor Shah’s book was published, and he gives the annual 
income of an individual as from Bs.lOO to Ils.125. 

49,000. You have been connected with Native States?—I was there 25 
years ago; 1 have forgotten almost everything about it. 

49,007. Are the people there becoming poorer or richer?—^They also are 
in the same condition. Whed they get poorer they come to British India 
to increase, perhaps, the unemployment here. 

49,008, >S’tr Henry iMwrence: To get richer or poorer?—To get better 
When they are getting poorer there, they come over here to save themselves, 
I said they were getting poorer. 

49.009. Dr, Ryder: All this poverty is due to the British adnuni'^traTionr 
—^Who said so? I have not said so. I did not mean to convey that 
inforinniion. 

49,010. Henry Lawrence: Does Professor Shah say so?—He doe^ not 
say it in so many word.s, hut he insinuates. 

49,011. Ih, Ryder. With regard to an economic inquiry, have you con¬ 
sidered how big a task it is? When statements are made about the jioverty 
or riches of India, then everything must be made sure 1 was wondering 
whether you had (’onsulered tljal it was a very big task?—For that )»nrpose 
the («overnment of India appointed the Economic Enquiry ('ommittee. 
which was to be preliminary to a rural enquiry, and they have ni>t done it. 
That is my grievance against the Uovernmeut of India, that they appoint 
Oommissions and Committees and then quietly pigeonhole their ivj>orts. 

49,012. Sir Chvmlal Mehfa: Quito apart from the question whether the 
condition of the agriculturists is getting worse or not, you are of opiujon 
tlnit something is required to make it better, even if the cMindition is good® 
--Yes. 

49,013. You sugg(^ied ju^st now that your plan would be gieaier piiKiin- 
tKJii? -Yes, 

49,014. With regard to the irrigated tracts, the conditions in tlie Punjab 
are to a smaller extent being found also in the irrigated trin*t> in this 
Presidency ?—Yes. 

49,015. What would you do with regard to the dry areas.®—1 would do 
what you have done as Revenue Member. You appointed an officer, Mr. 
Lowsley, specially to look after small irrigation w^orks for four districts of 
the Deccan. Expand that work, and if you cannot get Superintending 
Fngineers for it, have Engineers of a lower grade. I^et the whole work be 
done systematically. The other thing is, what is to be done to prevent the 
bad effects of, famine? Fodder reserve is tbe remedy, that is being tried 
in the Bombay Presidency. What I want is a real systematic effort made 
to improve the condition of the agriculturists, both as protective measure? 
and as productive measures. • 

49,016, The Agricultural Departments were designed for that purpose, 
for improving the productivity of the soil?—^That was the idea. 
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49,017. By selection of seed und other uie^ods ?—That work has been 
done, and very well done, at least in our Presidency. 

49,018. It is aft<^r all ]iniit<*d in its scope?—^Yes. 

49,019. Why is that?—Because the people will not take to it. There arc 
two reasons. The people either do not understand it, or the results are 
not brought to the people 

49,020. Po you not think that there are socnal causes also at work, and 
some so<‘ia] work requires to he done in addition?—If you mean, by social 
work, improving iheir economic position, then 1 agree; they must have more 
money to .speinl. The other thing is to educate them in the sense that they 
may he able to understand the advantages of demonstration farms. As 
)}a> been said by the Punjab Educational Departnumt, people w^ho laughed 
.4t the educational and dejnonstratioii farms there are now' actually coming 
t(' those farms to get their and to see the experiments that are going 
on. They have taken one ol our beat iKltcational officers; Sir George 
Anderson belonged to the Bombay Presidency and he has been taken by the 
Punjab. 

4Jb02l. You said that part ot the trouble is dm* to tlie lact that the 
population is increasing while tlie land, of course, has remained the same? 
—That is true. 

49,022. There has heen a little expansion oi cultivation, hut the best 
lauds were alread\ cultivated Indore?- Yes. 

49,02*1. Do you find in your experience that peojile notv work on the fields 
in IIh' same way as thet used to dt) before? -The piKirer j)eop]e do. With 
regard to >our previous question, I do not know whether you wish me to 
discuss the question of birth control? 

1 am not going into that, that is rather too wide a (piestion. 

49,024 While there is work started by Government and helped by the 
people, in order to get the full honefit ol this scientific research and piopa- 
ganda is it not neees.sary to have .some kind of organisation wdueh w’lll 
induce the people in the villages to improve their conditions and spend les> 
on ceremonial occasions?- I will divide nn answer inl-o two parts. The 
first work, that ot bringing the results to the lultivators is, and will 
continue to he, done by the ialuka associations which were started when 
you wcue Minister; that work is really splendid work, we are at the beginning 
just now ; the result of the work of these taluka assoi iations will he seen 
after ^onle yeais, and I am quite hopeful that if we examine this question 
at the end ol 2o years, those nt us wdio are alit'e will he able to see that 
that has done as good w'ork ns the co-operative movement itseit. Tin* 
second thing is to teach the people to s|Kmd less on luxuries, marriages and 
so on. Tn the first place, 1 do not agree entirely with the view' held by 
many people that tlie agrieuHurist is really a speinlthrift; are you surprised 
and morally indignant it on some occasions he wants to enjoy life? He 
would not be human if he did not do so. Hut the co-operative movement 

teaching thrift to a certain extent, and I think w’e should lay more and 
niori' stress on the moral side of the co-operative movement by teaching them 
thrift and teaching them how' to economise, because if the agriculturist 
leally understands that it is in his interests to save money and that it is 
simply tolly to spend all his money, he will save. 

49,025. But you must have some kind of organisation to carry these 
things out?—We have been trying to have a social workers’ conference in 
the villages. The social workers’ conference in Bombay can hardly meet 
the need of the City of Bombay. My friend Mr. Kamat asked me whether, 
if we started an association of that kind, wre should be able to find workers. 
1 fear we will not. 

Hir Liilnhhiii Samaldas Mehta, 
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49,026. Is it not necessary to make An attempt to 6nd and train these 
men?—Do yon want to cry down our young men? 

49,027. No, but f do not take so hopeless a riew as you do?—Perhaps I 
am old and am getting pessimistic. 

49,028. What 1 ready want to get from ytm, after your experience of 
many years in so many walks of life, is wkat you want this Ommission 
to do. Is it enough for us to say ; ‘‘ We want the Agricultural Departments 
multiplied or their acth’ities expanded -No, nothing of the sort; 1 do 
not want that to be done. 

49,029. It is not only money that Ls required?—It is money and men 
that are required. Money you can give, and ought to give, from the income 
of the agriculturist; men you can provide, but it will take time. 

49,0»‘10. Then why do you fight shy of the hope ol‘ au organisation tliat 
will provide the young men j^ho ought to live in the villages?—I do not 
fight shy oi it, but I do not want you to be t(x> hopeful; it is a difficult 
task; work is needed. If ue, the leaders in the towns, really put our hearts 
into it, work ior the agriculturists as we want Government to do. and 
really of>“Operate with them, 1 believe the younger men will wme up. Ifui 
tliat requires propaganda w'ork : you require to go into the villages and tlu* 
^mailer tow'Us and say: This is your duty to the poorer people, are you 

prepared to do it? 1 think my younger countrymen wdll nse to the 
(xxAsion, but it will take time and it will require w'ork. 

49,03], So that if tin* Commission recommended that more money should 
W placeil at tlic disposal of the Provinces to lie spent on the schemes that 
M»u mentioned just now', expansion of the work oi the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments, minor Irrigatum schemes in dry areas, and so forth, and at the same 
time work towards the creation of this body of workers, that is what we 
ought to have now^ as far as we can s€*e?—1 quite agree; I want hotli to 
he (lone, hut the latter portion of the work will have to he done more by 
non-official agency, with the support of Government money and experts. 
As T said in the Jit>gislaiive CounriJ the other day, if the non-officird 
memhers opposite are prepared to work, T shall be only too glad to work 
whole-heartedly and co-operate with them in improving the condition oi 
tlie agriculturists; that is what 1 think ought to lie done, and in tlie short 
life that is given me 1 am prepartnl to work tor it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The (*ommmUtn ndjourned iUl 10 a.w. on Satutday^ ihe *2iith March. 1927 
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RAO BAHADUR GOVINDBHAI H. DESAl, Naib Dewan, 

Baroda. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research.—( a) (i) Hesearch to be on a Provincial and 
regional basis .—^As the conditions under which farming is practised are 
diflerent in different parts of the country the study of factors affecting the 
welfare ol the agriculturist must not only be pro\incial but even regional 
in character. 

Systematic examinations of indigenous methods necessary .—Very little 
of real research hearing on the scientihe value of the indigenous theory 
or tile traditional methods of agriculture seems to have been done beyond 
the mere general presumption that since they are antiquated they must 
be generally wrong. There has been no systematic effort at studying tho 
why and wherefore of tiio prevalent practice in a really satisfactory manner. 

Value of popular beliefs should he investigated .—Investigation has yet 
to be made about the scieutihe value or otherwise of certain beliefs in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad which have taken a strong hold of the farmer’s 
mind and on which he implicitly relies for his future hope or disappoint¬ 
ment. For instance, Bhadaii, an astrologer who lived about three centuries 
ago, has. left sayings, of which the following are few* samples rendered into 
English: — 

Ir there is a rain in uitara there will be so much grain that even 
dogs will have plenty.” 

If there is a rain in hharni the husband will have to forsake his 
wife.” 

If there be liglilning on the 5th of the white half of Ashad, sell 
all your gram and keep only seed and your bullocks,” i.e., it will be 
a year of plenty. 

It would he well if the Agricultural Department oollected them and investi¬ 
gated their value. 

Thf lines of research work necessary .—In fact, too much reliance has 
been placed on conclusions arrived at in other parts of the world under 
entirely different set of conditions and little fundamental study on the 
spot has been made of the basis of the agricultural industry. The fertility 
of the Indian soils and its reaction on crops and crop out-turns have, in 
the majority of cases, to be merely guessed from scientific records obtained 
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elsiewher^. But the practice of agriculture being the resultant of force* 
of a biochemical nature, the reBponse of the plant under a totally different 
set of oonditiojiB must be studied under the identical conditions of working 
end this has not yet been the case. Too little research on the Indian con¬ 
ditions, too much generalisation from humid countries and strong opinionat- 
ing upon indigenous practices has created a discontinuity of action between 
research and education, an unbridgeable gulf between recommendations 
made and their translation into effect and this has resulted in rendering the 
teaching or improvements almost without a broad, sound basis. Funda¬ 
mental research of the factors governing crop production should precede * 
any attempt to teach others, and that having not been made anywiiere to 
anytliing like the extent it should have been done, a feeling of voidness 
and vagueness pervades the atmosphere of the institutions which are charged 
with the responsibility of betterment of farming. 

Administration and Finance re: research, —As the Government of the 
country stands at present, there can be no two opinions regarding the fact 
that the organisation of this kind of research must be on a provincial 
basis, that its administration should be by co-ordination of the work by 
the Central Government and the expenditure for these two different phases 
should be apportioned to the respective Governments. Thus, the research 
fund sliould mainly come from the provincial revenues, but all the expendi¬ 
ture for creating and maintaining an organisation for co-ordinating the 
work should be borne by the Central Government. 

(ii) Veterinary Besearchl —The conditions regarding veterinary research 
are somewhat different. The results of that reseach ae more generally applic¬ 
able over the greater pari of the country, and the object of the research 
will be far better served by having a centrally placed institution which 
may be financed by provincial subsidies. This should apply only to the 
research part, which, for that matter, may be handed over to the Central 
Government. The other usual veterinary' relief and propaganda activities 
should of course be a provincial matter and should be for best results 
under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

Cropi> and diseases in (Jujarat that need investigation, —Tory few* crops 
of regional importance have received adequate attention owing to the lack 
of any definite programme, and the desultory nature of the work under¬ 
taken. Beferring to Gujarat, for example, while it may be said that some¬ 
thing has been done for cotton, even that something is, in point of volume, 
very little, considering other areas under cotton which are still fumbling 
in any way they like; while next to nothing has been done with regard 
to jmr, hajri, or rice, w'hich, speaking quantitatively, are crops of equal, 
if not of greater, importance. Cotton, tobacco and groundnut are liable 
to a devastating course of wilt, but no serious notice of this lias so far 
been taken. 

The smut of hajii still baffles the ingenuity and the research of the 
mycologist, and other pests and diseases take their toll in increasing 
proportions. 

Cfctton and tobacco wilt and white ant extermination are problems to 
which it will pay to turn early attention. 

Question 2.—AoBTCrLTUiiAL Education.—(1 and 2) More mditutions 
imnted, —^The supply of teachers and institutions is not sufficient. There 
is an Agricultural OoUege at Poona for the Presidency. But there are 
very few district schools where those who have received primary vernacular 
education can leam scientiffc agriculture. 

(8) Teasers should be recruited from agricultural classe^^, —^Teachers in 
rural areas should, as far as possible, be drawn* from the agricultural 
classes. Agricultural education is designed to meet the needs of pupils 
who intend to tollow agricultural pursuits, and this can well be imparted 
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by an agriculturist who, iu addition to the taiining in scientific ngrioul* 
ture imparted to him knows also the agricultural practices followed by 
the people and can easily understand and demonstrate what is required 
to effect improvements, 

{o unci 6) tlistory of aijncxdtuml education in Baroda. —^The main incen¬ 
tive which induces lads to study agriculture is to secure service. And the 
pupils are mainly drawn from non-agricultural classes. The history of 
agricultural education, until very recently, has been most disappointing 
in the Baroda State. As a progressive thoughtful ruler, His Highness 
" the llaharaja Gaekvvar had provided for agricultural education in the 
Baroda State as early as 1885. A vernacular school of agriculture was 
opened in connection w’ith the Technical Institute called Kala Bhavan; 
lacilities tor collegiate agricultural education were provided iu the Baroda 
College under the able guidant‘e of Professor (now Sir) Thomas Middleton, 
and special agricultural courses were opened in connection with farms on 
truce different occasions at three different places but without genuine 
response from the cultivator class at any time. Those w^ho Joined the 
classes were for the mast part not the sons of farmers or those who wanted 
to follow agriculture as a profession, but non-agriculturists, wdio took up 
agricultural education simply because it could secure posts in Government 
service; and as soon as the prospects of giving jiosts wore withdrawn, tlu‘ 
classes had to be closed for want of students. The last revival of agricul¬ 
tural course was one in this year by offering scholarships sufficient to cover 
all expenses to young men from the farmer class able to read and write, 
and a six months^ course was arranged. As only genuine lads of the 
agricultural classes were admitted the niimWr that came forward was only 
Ih irom the whole State, 

(7) Pmctical 'ind iheorctirnl trainimj nciesaary, —Neither skill nor busi¬ 
ness ability (’an be learned from hooks alone nor merely from observation 
ot the work and management of others. Both require active participation, 
during the learning period, iu productive farming operations of real economic 
or commerc ial importance. 

llaine Project^' *SV/i cm/s.School farms at piesent can hardly claim to 
be thoroughgoing commercial farming concerns. Perhaps the best use to 
wlindi an agricultural school, large or small, can put its ow'u land and 
equipment is that of illustrative operations. The most flattering school 
photographs show' by far too few' participants and far too many spectators. 
To see a thing done, however good the demonstration, is not to do it 
om»s<df. The probiein then of providing for actual participation, both as 
manager and worker in productive farming simultaneously w’ith his class¬ 
room instructions for the boy in the vocational agricultural school, is of 
fundamental importance. Its solution has been found in America by what 
is ( ailed “ Home Project schools. The plan of the first school of this 
kind, the Smith’s Agricultural School at Northampton, was puldished in 
1908 in his first booklet as follow's • — 

“ Preparation for certain kinds of work w'iJl be the primary aim of 
this new school H will provide training in agriculture w'itb a vnew’' 
to practical and profitable farming. Every effort will be made to relate 
the training of the school intimately and at once to practical affairs 
of the school premises . . . Pupils preparing for farming will best 

serve their own ends and the ends of the school by living at home. 
Wliile the fresh man is studying the elements of soil and plant life, 
he will have plots of ground at home, preferably parts of the kitchen 
and flower garden, where he will apply the methods taught by the 
school on soil he may some day own. There, his methods may be com¬ 
pared with his father’s, and those of his neighWtirs’. He will be keen 
to learn from them, perhaps his people may now and then learn some¬ 
thing from him. In the sophomore year there will be something like 
lino Bahadur Govlmlhhat H. De$ai, 
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Irainuig in handling the smaller animalB of the farm, the sheep, or 
swine or poultry, or bees; in the junior year, in connection with fruit 
growing and market gardening; and in the senior year, in handling 
the larger farm animals, including dairy cattle. Every farm repre* 
seiited by a pupil will thus become an essential part of the ivorking 
outfit of the school. There will be no sundering of the ties of home 
when school ties are formed; on the contrary, a good home farm shall 
become dearer to the boy’s heart, more enjoyable and more profitable 
every day. Each farm will contribute of its best to the training of 
the school; it is hoped that tlie school will prove to be a help to every 
farm from which a pupil is sent.” 

(8) School yartimit and farms. - (n) Nature study, (h) school plots, and 
(c) school farms are necessary in connection with village schools to keep up 
the children’s interest in the avoc'ation they have to follow. School gardens 
and farms would help to create an agricultural bias, and should be main¬ 
tained in connection with all Jlriinary schools in order to show the pleasure 
and dignity of manual labour and to furnisli materials for close observation 
of nature. Many difficulties present themselves in having siiccesslul school 
gardens, such as lack of wmter, of good soil, or of space, trouble in keeping 
out animals wher(* there are no fences and the haid work of tending the 
garden the w^hoJe year. But it is quite possible to remove them, as has l)een 
clone in some plHc‘es by teachers with real zeal for the good of their pupils 
and genuine interest in their welfare, f^ympathy and help from the depart¬ 
ment, pnrviding implements, securing land, and giving small prizes to the 
bfvt work<»rs might also help in making sc'hool gardens and farms universal 
instead of rare as at present, 

.'liliinilfural Bia,'^ Schools. —In the Bombay Presidemey, agricultural bias 
ha^ been introdmed in the higher primary school at some places. Special 
hooks and svlluhns ul study Irave been so devised as to keep up the interest 
oi the cliildren in their hereditary profession of agrimilture. The chief 
features of tins syllabus, which has been worked out after a long and careful 
tonsiderjUion by the t»ducution and agricultural departments, are: -(I) The 
<'loser co-ordination of arithmetic, nature study, geography, and drawing 
w'lth niral hfe, (2) the definite study of the elements of agriculture both in 
thcorv and practnc, (.1) practi(‘a] w’ork in the fields, together wuth 
c.'irpentry and smithv work. The aim of this course is not purely vocational 
but rather pre-vocational: education for agriculture rather than education 
in agrn aliure. The special work done by the hoys who choose this course 
does m)i occupy their whole day; they continue to work witli the other hoys 
in general subjects of education. The special teai'hers necessary for tliis 
woik have been very carefully seketed ami trained for a year at a govern- 
nu nt agri<*ulturHl school. They belong to the cultivator class, and in some 
cases have landed property of their ovvn. With one or two exceptions, all 
are second-vo«jr traine<l teachers. After a yeai’s training in an agricultural 
sc hool they rank as third ^^ear trained teachers. 

(9) Affticnifnre Qraditaffs seek ,<^rvic(\ —The majority of students who 
have studied agriculture in colleges are employed as government servants 
or private servants. Very few of them have taken to agriculture ns a pro¬ 
fession. 1 had occasion to ask those who sought service after becoming 
B.,4gs., why they did not follow agriculture as a profession, and the reply 
J jeceived vcm that they bad neither laud nor capital to do so. 

(10) Making agriculture attraciive for middle-chtiis youths .— Agriculture 
can he wade attractiv'e to middle-class youths by givdng them land free of 
asse«.suieut for a certain number of years on the j'estricted (unahenated) 
tenure. 

(11) I am not aw*are of any. 

<3 2) Adult educatioii in rural tracts can be popularised by night schools. 



QuBsnoN 3 .—^Dbmonstbatiox and Peopaganda.— (a) Method of propa^ 
ganda .—In Baroda, wa have proceeded on the aasumptioD that the fanner, 
though very conservative, is not such a fool as not to take up a new thing,'* 
if it is shown to his satisfaction that it is to his advantage. Leahots, 
pamphlets and lectures are good in their way, but their contents hardly 
reach the ears of the farmer. Very few of them can read them personally 
and they are hardly ever read over to them. The best way for doing 
propaganda work among farmers is to show them at their own village and 
their own farms that better results can be obtained by using improved 
seeds, manure, and the practices recommended by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. The best demonstration farm is the farm of a leading farmer in a 
village. One successful demonstration there is more powerful than a hundred 
on the Oovernraent demonstration farm. 

(b) Field demofistrations ,—Field demonstrations to be more effective 
should be as numerous as possible. They should be simple in plan and 
execution and should always be associated with a check plot which is 
suitably marked and should not call for out-of-pocket expenditure. The 
work of introducing agricultural improvements i^ould be separated from 
that of experiments. The entire propaganda work of demonetration, 
exhibition shows, seed and implements stores, advice by corrospondenoe, 
publication of popular literature, &c., should form a branch of the Director 
of Agriculture’s office with a suitable number of assistants. The assistants 
should devote their attention mainly to the study of the requirements of 
localities and should devise means of bringing improvements to the notice 
of the cultivators. This will be the extension department as is known in 
America. 

(c) Ube of co-operaiive societtes .—Some sort of bounty or di 4 >tinction 
would often tempt a leading farmer to adopt expert advice. A co-operative 
society can be a very powerful centre of activity if it is properly liaridled 
by the'Registrar and their influence, observation and practice would go 
a long way in popularising expert advice; only the agricultural expert 
must have full co-operation of the co-operative staff for the common aim 
of improving the lot of the agriculturist. 

(d) Instances ,—The use of ammonium sulphate in cane in Vyara, early 
kolam —^a type of ri(ie m Navsari, or the 101^7 cotton are instan^xjs where 
propaganda has been very successful. On the other hand, the usefulness 
of the silo, in spite of the intensive propaganda, has never appealed to 
the public with the same intensity. iPhe use of chaff-cutters is another 
instance of a useful practice not attracting as much attention as it deserves. 
It is difficult to assign any reason beyond mentioning that it fails to cat<ih 
on the agriculturist’s method of reasoning or is unsuitable to his mod© 
of living. 

Question 4.— Administiution. —(a) Co-ordination necessary .—That tliere 
is ii lack of co-ordination in work is evident, but how to secure it without 
injuring the susceptibility of the Provinces is a difficult question. To 
prevent duplication of efforts and to indicate the general tendency of the 
results achieved would naturally be the main purpose of this co-ordination. 

Yearly meHinqs helpful .—The old idea of submitting programmes and 
results of work done during the previous year may do this if the meetings 
are held every year. The reasons why Provinces had been unable to tespond 
to this call from the Central Oovernment in the past seems to be largely 
the unwillingness of the Provincial Government to undertake any expenditure 
consequent to these meetings, but if no call for it is made on the Province® 
they may permit their staff to participate in the proceedings. 

Functions of the CeMral (roveriwncnf,—The part of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in this connection should be purely of co-ordination and not necessarily 
of supervision in any way. If the Government of India could do this and 
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net as a general repository and distributing centre of uitormation^ itb 
function in that capacity would be of great help to the Provinoes. The 
Oovernment of India may in addition arrange to provide facilities for a 
really first-claes postgraduate training in the different phases of the 
agricultural industry. More than this need not be asked to be done by the 
Imperial GoTernmhnt. 

(b) Experts needed in Provinces .—^Au additional expert staff is very badly 
needed but not on the Government of India staff. The experts are needed 
more in the Provinces. These provincial experts may form their own com- 
nnttee of research and investigation under the guidance of the Government 
of India. If the Provinces are alive to their own responsibilities in the 
matter of this subject, there will be little left to be done by the Government 
of India for technical staffs on any applied research. The only function 
that the Government of India need perform under these conditions is one 
of bringing all in line with each other regarding work done or to be done. 

Question 5.—Finance. —(a)* Organisation of agrieultvral finance.--Tho 
present organisation of agricultural ffnanc© is anything but satisfactory. 
Excepting the little financing done by the co-operative credit societies and 
the iacravi loans granted by the Governments, the main bulk of the work 
of agricultural finance is the monopoly of the private moneylenders. The 
joint-stock banks in the tjountry do not, as a rule, finance agriculture, 
and looking to their organisation and their method of work, it is not 
possible for them to do so. TJnllke Europe and America, it is not recM)gnised 
here that agriculture is also an industry and that, like all other industries, 
it requires a carefully devised system of financing and that the nature of 
the fiiiaiKual needs of agriculture is categorically different from that of 
trnde or industry. 

Thf' sowmr methods .—In dealing with the problem of agricultural finan(‘e, 
what is more important to examine and more to the point is the money¬ 
lender’s method of doing his business. It is not necessary here to go into 
the various? intrioados of the sowcar's buRinese as they are all by this lime 
fully exposed, and at several places legislation giving some protection to 
the farmer.^ against the tricks of the unscrupulous .wwcars has been passed. 
Under the existing conditions, the sowcar has found a place for hinuseif 
in the agricultural economies. But it is nevertheless true that at best he 
is a necessary evil and has to be replaced at the earliest opportunity by 
more honest and businesslike institutions which would finance the agricul- 
turist«t and place them on a road to bettor business, better fanning and 
better living. 

Co-operafwn the best form of organisation .—^Whatever may lie true ot 
the financial organisation for other industi*ies, the best and most suitable 
form for organisation of agricultural finance is the co-operative, both for 
long-term and short-term finance. The Government system of faccavi loans 
could never bo adequate and is in addition luglily demoralising and tlie 
private village finaneior has outgrown his ufiofulnes.s. They must both he 
replaced by co-operative land mortgage hanks on the one hand and the 
short-term co-operative credit system with its central and provincial banks 
and the village .societies on the other. 

(b) Drawhachs of the tacoavi sijsiem .—Cultivators are unwilling to take 
full advantage of faccavi which Government gives for agricultural improve¬ 
ments because there is 

(1) Leakage in receiving it. 

(2) Delay in getting it. 

(3) Rigidity in the recovery of it. 

(1) Leakage:—Applications for taccavi pass through tho and the 

ialaii of the villag:©. They certify that the applicant is a khatedar and 
that his property is unburdened and then forward the application with 
th^ir certificate to the Taluka Officer (Mamlatdar or Tehsildar). If any 
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further inquiries have to be iiiaUo, he makes them and then he sanclioa* 
itj it the amount is within his power, or sends it with his opinion to th© 
C^ollector for sanction. After sanction, payment is made by the treasury 
clerk. It is said that the farmer has to tip the various small functionanes 
for getting saiK’tion and for re(*eiving the payment. He has generally to 
tip the pat el and the taiati as also the treasury dork. It has been stat^ 
that a cultivator is lucky if he gets 75 per cent, of the amount* It is 
said that in famine times when the cultivators are very needy, it reaches 
its high water-mark. So long as the people are ignorant and unable to 
assert their own rights, the graft will always remain. The village official 
and the taluka staff will always he ready to take advantage of tfaeir 
weaknesses. 

(2) Delay: ~~>;ometlines, it takes weeks, if not months, before the taeann 
is granted and in some cases sanction is obtained when the purpqsi* lor 
the loan no longer exists. The cultivators, therelori% tiiul it very incon¬ 
venient to get the Joans. 

<3) Rigidity of collections:—The rigidity of collection is another reason 
why the khedui prefers the sowvar to the Ooverninent taccavi. When it 
is sanctioned, instalments are made, but these are collected irrespectu^e ot 
seasons. Even if it is a bad year, it lHH*omes difficult to get postponement 
and in several cases the village officers have to ho bribed to obtain 
concession. 

For these reasons the farmers prefer a mOncj-Jeiulei to the Government 
iaveavi which they ask as a last resouri’c. 

Ilrmedtes j>u(i<jeided, —However, so Jong as a compreheimive system ol 
agricultural finance preferably on a i*o-operative basis is not properly 
organised, thes(} loans will have to be given by Government, especially in 
times of scarcity when heavy Iosjsos are incurred by the cultivators and 
when the Hou'rar is unwilling to grant loans. To rem^y the evils reconnte<l 
above, it is, tlierefore, necessary that the loans should be given by the 
Government eitln'r through the ageney of a land mortgage bank or co¬ 
operative (*redn sixiety wherever either of tliese exists, and that where 
Joans have to he given diriH'tly, a responsible officer, at least of tlic grade 
of a Mand:oidar should make personal inquiries himself at tlie villagt', 
sanction the loan on the spot, and pay the sum immediatidy. 

Question 0.— Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (1) SoaaJ dcmauiLs.-- It 
may safely be stated that a large part of agricultural indebtedness is du© 
not so much to the demands of the industry as such, but of the social 
life of the agriculturists. Births, marriages and deaths levy a heavy toll 
on the earnings from land and are often the occasions either for entering 
into debts or for lontracling further debts. The remedy for this lies in 
the field of social reform and not that of agricultural finance. 

Famines .—Another important cause leading to iKirrowings by fanners is 
famine and partial failure of crops. Partly because of the poor yield of 
the land, and partly betjause of want of thrift and forethought on the part 
of the farmer, there is little laid by in average or good years for the 
lean ones and he is forcibly driven to a money-lender wdienever the crofx 
fails to come up to the expectation. What is, therefore, wanted is the 
raising of the yield of the land to provide a good margin in good years 
for years of famine and scarcity, the roalisation on the part of the farmer 
that he cannot live up to his income in good years, and institutions w’hich 
will encourage such thrift on his part. 

(2) Soxtrees of Credit ,—In this part of the country, there are three souroea 
of credit for financing agriculture: — 

1. Private money-lenders. 

2. The co-operative credit organisation. 

3. Taccavi loans by Government. 

Bao Bahadur Gonindbhai JJ, Deseti. 
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About ninety per oent, of the present capital invested in agriculture is 
advanced by private money-lenders. They meet all the wants of the farmers, 
are easily approachable and fully understand the need of the former as well 
as his capacity to repay the loans. The money-lender visits his client fr^ 
quently every year, and carefully notes changes in his condition. He is 
ready on the spot to receive the produce when the crop is ripe in the field. 
In distress, if the farmer is hom^, and bard*working, he puts him on his 
legs to continue his business over again» This system does not at ail 
encourage thrift, nor docs it organise agriculture and place the farmer on a 
permanently better footing. In the absence of a better system of agricul¬ 
tural finance, the t^owcar has to be ;tolerated and as it will be years before 
a complete system is evolved to replace him, it is necessai^ to put the 
following restrictions on the method of money lending by this agency:— 

1. That no man be allowed to lend money to a farmer without a 
license. 

2. That the books of meney-lenders ishould be registered. 

3. That the creditor must give receipt for payment made by the 
debtor. 

4. It and when aske<l by the debtor, the creditor must submit aoccunt 
of liis 

5. A pass hook, ns iised by the banks, showing the details of the trans¬ 
actions should be given by the sowcai to the farmer. 

lii'sfnctcd iicope of ike co-opeiative mcvetnent. —^The co-operative credit 
iiiov<*nieut, though a has made a fairly gooii progress in Gujarat, has not 
yet toiicheii more than a fringe of the problem of agricultural finance. There 
are yet a very large number of villages without a credit society. The 
societies where they exi&i do not cater for moro than a small section of the 
agricultural population of the village and only meet a part of the needs 
of their inemliers. More detailed suggestions are made in connection with 
the various phases of this movement in reply to questions relating to 
co-operation. 

The system of iaccavi loans and its draw’hacks have already been dealt with 
in the previous section. 

(3) jReasons for 'notujHdtmenf of debts .—These are of two kinds: one, 
economic and two, psyoliological. 

Amongst the ecimomic reasons are tlie little margin left even in average 
years to go towards the repayment of the debt, the high rate of interest 
and commission which swells the amount of indebtedness, and fresh expenses 
on <JOcial occasions. 

The money-lenders are, as a rule, a shrewd class of people and they make 
it their business to see tlint the farmer is not completely free from his 
debts. It is not at all uncommon that in good years when the farmer has 
money, they encourage him to undertake all sorts of unnecessary expenses 
by voluntarily offering him additional loans, so long as he has property 
to offer as security. They generally get more out ot their debtors in this 
way by prolonging the period of their indebtedness than by encouraging him 
to pay up his debts ui a short time. 

The otlier pejThological reason is that tlie chronic state of indebtedness 
in which the farmer finds himself as a rule, induces a desperate fi’ame of 
mind and leads him to argue that as the small repayments he can make 
when he has got some margin, would hardly affect the bulk of his indebted- 
ness or relieve him from the lender’s pow*er, why should he not have a 
good time when he can. “ The debt is there,” he says to himself, ** and 
will be there even if I pay what little I have,” and be goes and spends it 
on some luxury or other. 

• 

Qubsxion 7.—FnAOMKNTAtioN Of HoimiKGS.—(a) The question of pre¬ 
venting the further fragmentation of holdings and of consolidating those 
already fragmented is a very difficult one. During the last decade, it has 
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attracted the attention of the wellwkhers of the farmer in this country an4 
has been ventilated from time to time in different places, but little hm 
yet been done except in the Baroda State, where on the recommendation 
of a Committee appointed by His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar in 1^17^ 
steps have been taken to prevent further fragmentation and a Fermiesive 
Ac I has been passed to effect consolidation of the existing small and 
scattered holdings on the principle of original ownership as will be detailed 
later on. The prevention of further fragmentation below the limit fixed 
is an accomplished fact, but as regards restripping very little has yet 
been done and propaganda work has to be done persistently to popularise 
the measure and to induce the requisite majority of the landholders of a 
village to come forward to make the provisions of the Permissive Act 
applicable to it. 

How fragmentation is brought about ,—^It is easy to conceive that when 
our villages came to be organised all the l%itid belonging to them was in 
the possession of a few families, mostly of the same caste who were the first 
to settle in them. The fields were then large and land being plentiful 
and the population sparse, a considerable part of it remained uncultivated. 
Gradually a part of this land went into the possession of others by sale, 
gift, etc. What remained in the possession of the original settlers and 
what went into the possession of others was further sub-divided among their 
heirs or assignees; and this pr^x'ess of sub-division has l)een going on from 
generation to generation. The Hindu, Parsi and Maliomedaii laws of 
inheritance allow a definite share to all heirs. The operation of the law 
of suc'cession not only leads to the division of large e.statos into small 
compact plots, but also not infrequently to the splitting up of individual 
fields. Every heir tries to get a share from each field instead of so arrang¬ 
ing the division that each may get as many whole fields as possible. For 
instance, if a Hindu land-holder dies leaving four separate fields and four 
sons, each of them instead of taking one plot will take a fourth part of 
each plot aiid thus there trill be 16 fields instead of the original four. Again, 
in making partition of each plot, each party will try to gel a slice which 
wdli have all the soil advantages of the plot. In addition lo partitiini on 
accoiuit of inheritance, there is also partition due to tran.st€*r hy sale, 
mortgage, etc. Not infrequently it is not a whole field that is mortgaged 
or sold, but only a part of it and it is, therefore, ultimately partitioned 
so as to lead to a splitting up of the original whole field. This process has 
been going on for years, and the result has been tlie present small and 
scattered fields of diverse dimensions and shapes. If w'e look at the cadastral 
map of a village the smallness of the fields and their inconvenient shapes 
will at once bo noticed. Some fields will be found to be ribhon-shap^, 
some triangular, some trapezium-shaped and so on. It wdll also be noticed 
that no convenient means of communication exist between the different 
fields and in order to reach most of them it is nw^essary to cross other 
people’s fields. Where the roads exist, they are, for the most part, nwrow 
and tortuous and generally run through water courses. If we see the land 
register and with its help indicate in a map fields belon^ng to the same 
proprietor by the same colour, we will find that his fima are not only 
small but scattered in different directiems. This is the case not in one 
village or in one taluka, or in one district, but throughout the country to a 
greater or less degree. 

The results of fragmentation.’-^The disadvantages resulting from the 
fields being small and scattered are obvious and hardly require any elaborate 
narration. They may, however, be briefly described as under: — 

(1) The farmer nrost, under the present condition, five in the village 
and visit hie small and scattered fields only to perform the field work 
which the current crop demands. He cannot Jive on liis farm, and be 
on the spot ready at all times to improve and guard his profierty, 
Bahadur Govindhhai H* Ihsat, 
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(2) Owing to the distance of the various parcels of land from each 
otheTj agricultural impkmentB must be oarried to and brought back from 
the holds to the Tillages and thus much time, labour and cattle power 
is wasted* 

(B) In the houses occupied by the fanners are crowded the cattle 
, and implements; manure is heap^ near the village and much labour is 
spent in carrying it to the fields in carte, a little before sowing time. 

(4) There is a great waste due to unnecessary hedges and Wundary 
marks occupying land, and requiring constant repairs, trimming, ete. 
Cactus and other shrubs of which hedges are made su<^ up the fertility 
of the soil and harbour agricultural pests. 

(5) The crop in the fields requires careful watching, especially when 
it begins to ripen, to prevent depredations by wild and stray animals 
and thieves. If all the fiekU of the farmer are in ona block, one or two 
men would be able to do it. But owing to their dispersion, watching has 
to be neglected because of^its prohibitive cost, and the farmers sufier 
a heavy loss from petty thefts and damage by stray cattle. 

( 6 ) cannot be sunk and pumps cannot be set up in each and 
every small field, and ao in dry districts, water, the prime necessity 
of agriculture, is not made fully available. 

(7) Labour-saving implements cannot be used for ploughing, weeding, 
threshing and other operations, and economic agriculture has become 
impossible. 

( 8 ) Some of the amail fields lose all facilities for road communication 
and of irrigation from existing wells, tanks, and canals. Disputes as 
regards right of way, passage of canal water, etc., arise and lead to 
law Miit.s, jeakmsy and feuds ivhich are ruinous to all concerned. 

(9) Some ot the small fields are thrown out of cultivation, the 
proprietor not <*anng to undergo the trouble and expense of cultivating 
an outlying small piece of land. 

( 10 ) Change in rotation oi crop is inconvenient. The same system of 
cultivation t<i l>e follow'ed to avoid the risk of crops being destroyed 
by herds oi cattle let loose on the Murotinding fallow^ fields. 

Main cause of poverty,- Tho result of the losses thus occasioned 

!•, that agneuiture, on the whole, hardly provides a decent living for the 
tuUivator and his family. What remains for him after paying up Govern¬ 
ment asiscseinent or rent, and defraying the cost of cultivation, is hardly 
suflicituit, in the majority of caMvs, to last till the next season; and as soon 
JHtmli is over, we find man\ leaving their homes to supplement their 
land income by working ui factories or elsewhere. Many young people have 
thus migrated to Africa, Fiji, an<l other places and exchanged their paternal 
occupation of farming for tliat of a labourer. Until the small and scattereii 
holdings are consolidated and their further fragmentation prevented, there 
is no chance for the cultivator to develop or improve his property, and, as 
Mr. Keatinge ^»ay^ in his book on Rural Economy, “ he car only accept hia 
poverty as due to some unknown cause and grumble indefinitely at the 
weather or the soaxetr or llu* Government,” 

Iferaedial nieusuTCs .—The Government of His Highness the Maliaraja 
Gaekwar decided after the Report of the Committee appointed in 1916-17 
that remedial measures were necessary, and that they should be of two 
kinds; ( 1 ) one for the arrest of further sub-division of agricultural land and 
tlie other for the reunion of lands already 8 ub-divid<S. The first being 
within the power of the Government was at once taken up by amending 
tho Land Revenue Code and thereby prohibiting the sub-division of fields 
of iamyat (dry crop) lands below 8 bighas, 3 bighas in the case of garden 
lands and below I 4 bighas in the case of rice lands. As regards consolida¬ 
tion, measures adopted are fl) for partial and ( 2 ) complete reunion of the 
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fields of the farmer. The partial reunion is done by encouraging voluntary 
exchanges and complete reunion (consolidation) is made possible by passing 
a Permissive Act, which can be made applicable to a village, when two- 
thirds of the khatedars, holding not less than half of the total agricultural 
land of the village apply to Government for consolidating the lands of all 
the khatedars of the village. 1 will now describe how it can be done. ,, 

Preverution of further fragmentation urgently required. —Olf the two 
measures, that relating to the prevention of further fragmentation deserves 
of being taken in hand at once; for if sub-divisions go on unchecked the 
state of things would get worse from day to day. What is urgently needed 
is the removal of the facilities which make it possible to sub-divide 
holdings into very small pieces in which agriculture is highly wasteful, 
if not altogether impossible. After stopping the process of further sub¬ 
divisions, the next step to be taken would be to reunite the already 
divided parts and to effect consolidation, wjiich would take time and may 
be adopted when people want it. 

Baising the standard for suh-’division necessary, —^The only objection that 
can be urged to stop small sub-divisions is that it would be a restriction 
of the people’s right to divide their property in any way they like. But 
this right is already restricted and it is only a question of its extension 
for the good of the people themselves. For the convenience of revenue 
administration, some restrictions have already been placed by Govern¬ 
ment on the sub-division of fields. In the Bombay Presidency, the necessity 
for a limit to sub-division was recognised by Government in 1865. Tlie 
limit fixed varies in different tracts and for different classes of land. In 
Gujarat, it is one acre for dry crop land and J acre for garden and rice 
land. This limit is too low and requires to be raised in the interest of 
good agriculture; otherwise all fields will be reduced, in course of time, to 
i/hie low limit, and even to a lower limit, for there is a tendency among 
the people even to split up fields privately to as small a size as possible 
by partition. No uniform standard can be laid down as to how far the 
present limit should be raised. The quality of the land, facilities for 
irrigation, and such other matters must l>e taken into consideration before 
fixing the lowest limit to which a field can be allowetl to be divided. 
The limit will have to be pitched high if the holding is to be truly economic 
in the sense of allowing the farmer a chance of producing sufficient to 
support himself and his family in reasonable comfort after paying the 
necessary expenses. An ideal economic holding for an ordinary cultivator 
would consist of 15 to 20 acres of fair land iu one block with at least 
one good irrigation well and a house situated within the holding. This 
desirable area would vary greatly in different parts according to circum¬ 
stances, such as quality of land, type of cultivators and such other factors. 
But such a high standard need not be fixed for the present. When the 
reetripping of all the village land has been done, the limit may be raised. 
Until that is done, it would not be projwr to pitch it equally high merely 
for the purpose of preventing very minute sub-divisions or partition. 
However, there can be no doubt that the pre.sent limit of an acre or half an 
acre up to which fields can be partitioned is obviously too low. If fields 
continue to be permitted to be split up into such small parcels, the 
inevitable result will be the ultimate subdivision of the w^holo land into 
such small occupancies accompanied by the impoverishment of the whole 
agricultural class. Holdings will be small as barely to provide subsistence 
for those engaged in their cultivation and the surplus from which the 
assessment is to be paid will be so trifling that the slighteat deficiency 
in the ordinary crop i^ill make it disappear. Though it Ls impossible alto» 
gether to prevent sub-division of survey numbers as population increases, 
every possible precaution should be adopted for checking this tendency. 
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*'wle of recognising sub-divisions up to one acre of dry land 
and naif an ^re of wet land in Gujarat has been fixed without any reference 
to the requirements of good farming. In fixing the future limit, the 
requirements of good agriculture must W kept in view and at the same time 
it muet seen that the limit is not pitched so high as to cause unnecessary 
inconvenience or hardship to the people. Perhaps in some tracts the limit 
may be fixed at five acres for dry land, two acres for garden land, one 
acre for rice land. Fields of this sine, though not ideal ones, would be 
quite sufficient at least till restripping of all the village lands has been 
done in the manner ^ be described hereafter; and W'hen this is done . 
partition below that limit may be stopped without causing any hardship 
to people whose ideas about the fitness of things will have, by that time, 
greatly developed. 

What Baroda State has done in this tnafter.—The lowest limit up to 
which an agricultural holding could be divided in the Baroda State was 

bigha for garden and ric6 lands; and though this was the rule, many 
survey numbers were divided even lielow this limit and were recognised as 
pot or paiki numbers. Healiaing the disadvantages to agrioulture resulting 
from such small divisions, His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, after 
ascertaining the opinion of the Panchayats and the non-official members of 
the State Legislative Council baa, since December, 1920, raised the limit 
for sulvdivision to 8 bighas for jirayat (dry) land, 3 for hagayat (garden) 
land, and 1 bigha for kyari (rice) land. Holdings &ub>divided to the old 
low limit previous to this new measure will remain as they are until 
the remedial measure of consolidation by restripping is applied to a 
village; but no new sub-division can now be made if the effect of partition¬ 
ing a field would be to reduce a part of it to a lower limit than that now 
adopted. 

Bight of inheritance not affect id —The modest beginning made by Baroda 
may well be oopiod elsewhere, and the present limit for sub-division of fields 
raised to a standard which may be deemed suitable in the 
different tracts of the <’ountry, having regard to the quality of land, 
mode of cultivation, dx*. j and no sub-division below that limit should 
be permitted. Objections are sure to be raised, as they were in Baroda, 
by those not capable of understanding the utility of the measure or 
actuated only by selfish personal motives. The strongest objection that 
may be urged would lie that such a measure violates the rights of 
inheritance under which each heir is entitled to a definite share of 
his paternal estate. But it can be made clear that nobody’s right of 
inheritance would be taken away aimply because no sub-division below 
this limit fixed was allowed in the interest of good agriculture. The 
law of inheritance gives each heir a share, but it does not say that 
each and every kind of property should be actually divided by metes 
and bounds according to the shares. 

If no division is allowed below the limit fixed, ea<'h heir will have the 
money value of his share, and so his right would remain as it was. 
The cardinal principle of not affecting anyone’s personal rights of suc¬ 
cession is to be maintained. Ordinarily, each heir has a right to ha^’^e 
his share of immovable property partitioned out to him; hut there 
may be cases in which this cannot be done without deteriorating the 
value of the property, or making it useless for the purpose for which 
it is intended. On such occasions, heirs themselves allow one of them 
to take that property at its highest valuation and divide the proceeds 
among themselves. Similar action is taken when a family is so small 
as to accommodate only one out of many heirsi How can it then be 
%aid that if Government did not permit the sub-dtvision of agricultural 
fields below a particular limit fixed, with the aim of keeping it fit for 
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good agriculture, the right of inheritance would be affected P It i^ould 
not be affected in the least, for those who do not get their diare of 
land would get its equivalent in money. 

Legislation necessary .—It would not be sufficient merely to raise the 
standard for permitting sub-division of land under the Land ^venim 
Code. Revenue authorities may not recognise a sub-division if it is 
below the fixed standard and may also refuse to recognise it for mutation 
of names. But this would not deprive anyone of his right of owner¬ 
ship; he can get his share partitioned by bringing a suit in a Civil 
Court. The Baroda State, realising this difficulty, has placed before its 
Dhara Sabha < Legislative Council) for consideration a Bill in which 
it is proposed to enact that documents purpori^ng to effect transfer 
of agriciiltural land below the fixed standard should be refused regis¬ 
tration if such transfer is not made to a co-sharer or to the owner of 
one of the adjoining fields; and that no judicial Court should allow 
partition to be made if by so doing any of the shares would be of a lesser 
area than that fixed in the Land Revenue Code. Similar action will 
have to be taken wherever the present limit for sub-divisions is raised, 
with the object of preventing fragmentation of holdings. Under the 
existing law (Partition Act of 1893), when, in any suit for partition of 
immovable property not paying revenue to Government, it appears to 
the Court, by reason of the nature of the property to which the suit 
relates or to the number of shareholders therein, or any other spec‘ial 
circumstance, that the division of the property, for exiim]))e a house, 
cannot be reasonably or conveniently made and that a sale of the property 
and tho distribution of the pn>ceeds would he more beneficial for all 
the shareholders, the Court has power to direct a sale of the propel ty 
and a distribution of the proceeds. This provision of the law can be 
extended and made applicable to immovable property paying revenue to 
Government, so that it would be impossible to obtain parLitiou 
of agricultural land below the fixed minimum. The promotion of 
the good of the State, as a whole, and its people should be the guiding 
principle and all private interests must lie sulxirdinattMl to it when 
changes in the existing conditions of things are contemplated. Legis¬ 
lation may not bring about the desired results in a year or two. There 
will bo some incongruity in the real state of things and the records of 
Government for some time, but there can be no doubt that when the 
people perceive that the law gives them no absolute right of transfer, 
or partition of pieces of land below the fixed standard, they will not be 
so eager to possess them as they are now. And this will gradually lead 
people to the right mode of thinking, namely, that to divide agricultural 
land below the liiiiii fixed is not only not beneficial but poeitiroly injurious 
to their interests. 

Be-wnion 0 / divided fields. —After having suggested what action should 
be taken to arrest the further sub-division of land, we may now consider 
what should be done for re-uniting the already divided parts. The re-union 
may be (1) partial, that is, of some fields, (2) or thorough, that is, to 
the extent of the whole holding. We will first consider measures for 
partial union. 

Vohtntary Voluntary exchanges of contiguous survey numbers 

or partition of them is one of the ways in which holdings of farmers 
can, to a certain extent, be consolidated or the irregularities of their 
6ha])e corrected. This is effected by sensible farmers to some extent, but 
is capable of being encouraged by the removal of difficulties in their way. 
On a (lee<l of exchange* stamp and registration chargee have to be pa)4 
in the same way as on a conveyance for sale of property of higher value 
amongst those making the exchange. Again, when one of the fields to be 
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6i:ojumge4 i« burdened with a mortgage debt, it is diflicult to transfer 
the burden on to the field to be received in exchange for it. The third 
reason is .that when exchanges "are being discussed, each nmn tries to 
minimise the value of the other^s pr<^rty and to exaggerate that of his 
own, and hence the negotiations fall through and no exchange takes pl^. 
If the village panchayat or the members of the village co-operative society 
take interest in the matter and use their influence to promote exchanges 
by ofiering their services as mediators, and if the Government gives 
such facilities as exemption from stamp and registration duties and 
compulsory transfer of the mortgage debt on the new parcel, provided 
the security is not reduced, there would be greater inducement to make 
exchanges than now. Fanckoi selected by the parties from the members 
of the village boards, the local co-operative society, or other respectable 
n^sidents of the village may assess the values of the parcels to be ex¬ 
changed and may equalise the same by making the holder of the field 
of small value pay to the holder of the field of high value money com- 
l>eiisation. If there is a mortgage on one or both of the fields, such 
charge too may be exchanged by a simple endorsement on the original 
deed regarding the exchange of property. Moreover, those transactions 
should be exempted from the payment of stamp and registration charges 
in view of the improvement to be effected in the agricultural land. Austria, 
Belgium and other countries have passed special laws exempting cases of 
exchange of contiguous rural property from the usual stamp and other 
dutii^s, and India can also do the same without any great loss of revenue. 

Bestriciion on sate of right of occupancy ,—Another way of re-uniting 
di%''ided fields is solely in the hands of Government, and may be resorted 
to without any difiiculty. When survey numbers are put to auction on 
account of their being relinquished by the last holder or taken in attach¬ 
ment for arrears of assessment or any other similar cauf»e, only thoKo should 
he allowed to bid in the auction for the sale of the right ot o<*cupancy whose 
hekis are contiguous to the land to be sold. This will enable those among 
them who are prepared to give the highest amount to take up such plots 
tor enlarging their holdings. If the land to be sold adjoins only one man’s 
holding, it may be given to him without auction, for such an amount as may 
be d€>emed reasonable, say three times the annual assessment or the market 
value, which over may be higher. Such lands should be given to outsiders 
only when the owners of neighbouring fields do not want them. 

Pre-emption.—^Thc right of pre-emption has become a customary law in 
Gujarat and some other parts of the country and under it the owner of a 
hou.se has, aftei' going through certain formalities, the right ot purchasing 
his neighbour’s house which is offered for sale on payment of the price agreed 
upon between the vendor and the vendee or if it is fraudulently pitched too 
high, such reasonable price as the court may fix. This right of pre-emption 
may be extended and made applicable to agricultural lands which are less 
in area than the lowest limit fixed for a survey number. When a kkatedar 
wants to Soil his field which is below this limit the neighbouring kkatedar 
should have the right of pre-emption so that he may get a chance of enlarg¬ 
ing his holding. It should bo sold to an outsider only after taking the neigh¬ 
bour’s first refusal. When there are more neighbours than one, tiie one who 
pays the highest price may have it. It need scarcely be said that if the law 
of pre-emption is made applicable io agricultural land, it should be free 
from the strict formalities required in regard to dwelling houses. 

Comprehensive measures neesmry.—Voluntary exchanges, and such other 
remedial measures for re-uniting divided fields may sen^e as a palliative and 
do some good, but a few exchanges of plots, here and^here, or the absorption 
of a few fields into those near them cannot .be expected wholly to remove the 
evil of small and scattered holdings. There must be a comprehensive 
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measure under which the landa of » whole village may be reatrlpped and set 
right. Unless that is done^ the evil of small and scattered holdings will 
continue^ even though measures have been adopted to arrest further 
fragmentation. 

lie'-arrangement on the 'principle 0 / economic unit.regards the re¬ 
union of separate fields there are two principles on which consolidation can 
take place, namely (1) the principle of ** economic and (2) the principle 

of original ownership.’^ In the first, the value of each holding is first 
ascertained, and then the original boundaries are removed, roads are marked 
out, lands required for public purposes are set apart, and the rest of the 
land IS parcelled out into new plots. Bach of these new plots must be of 
such a size, as having regard to the local condition of soil, tillage, and the 
like to form an economic holding, that is, a parcel of land which allows a 
man a chance of producing suf^ient to support his family in reasonable 
comfort after paying his necessary expenses., These new plots may be sold 
by auction among the old occupants, restriction being placed on purchase 
so as to prevent large blocks of land going into a single hand or to prevent 
a large number of cultivators from being ousted. The purcfhase money may 
then be divided in a certain proportion among the original owners of pieces, 
a portion being reserved to expenses, which Government would also con¬ 
tribute a share. Anotlier mode would be first to acquire all the land of the 
village and then to sell it in newly-constituted plots by auction, as is done 
by City Improvement Trusts or by Governments when laying out new roads 
in cities or extending a town. 

1?e-arrangement on the basis of original ownership. —According to the 
ee<'on<l method, when re&tripping has been decided iitxjn, a list of khatedars 
and their holdings is made and the latter are valued at their market price 
by panchm. Then the land is re-distributed and eacth khaiedar is given 
new land in proportion to his original holding and as far as possible of the 
same value, clifTerences in value l)eing adjusted by cash payments. In this 
metliod no khafedar is deprived of his land. Bach is accommodated and in 
place of his original small and scattered fields gets one plot of their aggregate 
size. 

>SVrond method preferable, —^The first method of re-distribution on the 
principle of economic unit would be an ideal one. But it would lead to the 
disappearance of the owner whose holding is below the standard fixed for 
an economic holding. But such a measure is sure to be unpopular in this 
country where possession of land is so much desired. There would also 
be difficulties in fixing a proper standard for an e(5onomic holding. The 
second metliod of re-distribution of land on the principle of “ original 
ownership would be preferable in this country as under it nobody would 
lose his land, however small it might be. It takes as its starting principle 
that nobody is going to be driven off the land. It would give even the 
femRll€?et holder a chance to better his condition. Under it each landholder 
receives a new compact piece of land in proportions to the area of his small 
and scattered fields. In this way the previous sub-divisions together with 
their attendant evils totally disappear. To ensure that each cultivator 
gets all kinds of land (jirayat, hagaynt and kyari) re-distribution may be 
carried out for each kind of land. 

QvesHons to he considered and details settled, —There are numerous details 
which it would be necessary to consider and decide before a working 
basis is arrived at. In no village are the lands uniform. There are varieties 
of soils and different stages of culture. There are varieties of land-tenures. 
The same man may owli in the same village different kinds of land such as 
sarknri, harkhali, and chakariat and there may be pieces of land that 
cannot be adequately valued or replaced and, therefore, may require 
exemption from the operation of reetripping. There may be mortgage 
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burdena on dome lands. Some lands may have on them the right ol 
permanent tenancy or of easement of others. It would be an arduous task 
to adjust adequately all these burdens and privileges of the old small and 
scattered fields on the new consolidated ones. Again, it would be necessary 
to decide who should make and carry out a plan of re-distribution including 
such matters as construction of roads, new fences, transfer of posses¬ 
sions, mutation of records, <fcc., on the new basis. Then there will arise 
the question of assessment to be charged on the newly-constituted fields, 
whether it should be revised or allowed to remain the same. It is also 
possible that many objections may be raised at every stage of the discussion 
and difficulties put forward which would require prompt solution. It is 
impossible to anticipate them and suggest solutions, but there can be no 
doubt that if the matter is approached with an open mind and with a 
genuine determination, it would, not be difficult to find some modus 
operandt, 

liestripping should he a voluntary measure. —In spite of all the advantages, 
restripping need not be enforced by Government against the wishes of the 
people. It should bo a voluntary measure and should be applied to a village 
only when a majority of its khatedars desire to have it. E^'en in most of 
the European countries, the State does not enforce but encourages restrip- 
pmg. •It is only when two-thirds of the landholders or the owners of more 
than half the area of the village land give their consent that the State 
undertakes the work. This is a wholesome provision and should be adopted 
in this country also where the majority of the agricultural population is 
ignorant and apathetic to all innovations. Drastic legislation as would 
emiK>wer Government to adopt compulsory measures for the restripping of 
holdings rer|uires strong public opinion to support it, and as this does not 
eocist to-day, it would be prudent to wait till it is formed gradually as the 
result of changing social and economic conditions. 

Permissive Act passed by Baroda State. —The Baroda State passed in 
December, 1920, a Permissive Act for the consolidation of agricultural lands. 
It cannot be made applicable to a village, except when two-thirds of the 
numlier of its total khatedars, who are the hoklers of not le.ss than half 
ol its total land, desire to have it applied to their village. When the act 
is applied to a village, Government have to apjxiint a working committee 
of six members as under:—(1) Naih Buba (Deputy Collector) as President; 
(2) Survey Kaindar; (3) Taiuka V'ahivatdar (Mamlatdar), and three momliers 
electcMi by khatedars. The working committee is to do its wt>rk urwler the 
direction and control of a committee of three Land Ck>miniasioners wlm 
form a permanent board, which consists of the Sar Suba (Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner), the Survey and Settlement Commissioner, and the Director of 
Agriculture, The working committee is first to prepare a valuation of each 
khatednr existing lands and the treea, wells and buildings thereon. Wiien 
ready, this is to be published in the chvwra and if anyone is dissatisfied 
with the valuation of his property, he has the right of appeal to the Land 
Ooraimissioners whose decision is final. The next thing to he done by the 
committee is to prepare n plan of reconstruction, which must he submitted 
for approval to the Land Oommissioners after hearing .««uch ohjei'tions as may 
lie raised by the khatedars. The principle of original ownership being the 
basis of reconstitution, no khatedar is to be deprived of his land, lihich one 
is to get a new whole piece of each kind of land, namely, jirayat, hagayat, 
and kyari, approximately equal in extent to his previous small and scattered 
fields. In ejecting the reconstruction, care is to he taken that each of the 
new lots touches at least one road. Mutations in names under the new 
arrangement are exempt from all charges and taxesThe new lands are to 
represent old lands. The advantages enjoyed by harkhali lands are to 
oontinue on the new lands to the same extent and on the same terms as 
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before. Mortgage burdens on old lands are to be proportionately trans¬ 
ferred to new lands allotted in the re-constitution. Assessment is to be 
adjusted on the lands, and the existing rates of assessment are to continue 
till a revision survey is made. The expenditure for improving old roads 
and for opening new ones is to be borne by Government but that for their 
maintenance is to be borne by lcK*al boards. Rules for carrying out the 
provisions of the Act are yet under consideration and no village has yet 
applied to make the Act applicable to it. Though restripping ie not yet 
done in any village, the Baroda State is not disheartened. It knows that 
such a measure takes time to materialise. But the step this State haa 
taken to raise the limit for sub-divisione by amending its Land Revenue 
Code has begun to bring in its advantages in arresting further fragmenta¬ 
tion of existing holdings. 

Be stripping is a worl-. -The work of consolidation of agricultural 

holdings is very slow and artluous, as are eH really constructive measures. 
We cannot reoonstrnet the agricultural industry on an economic basis all 
at once. There is no short cut by which we can revolutionise the economic 
(‘oudition of a people. It is often a question of details. Austria, Germany, 
Holland and other European countries which have been trying for over 
sixty years to consoliclate their holdings have not yet finished their work, 
li, therefore, after full and mature consideration, Government decide to 
pass a P«‘rmisbjve Law for restripping of agricultural lands, they will liave 
patiently and steadfastly to adhere to the new policy and see that the people 
are fainiliariscfl uiih the provisions of the law and the luuu'fits to la* olUained 
from adopting them. The prevention of furtlnu’ vsub-divisions is entirely in 
the haiuls of Government and can be at once enfoR‘ed by them by the 
adoption of the measures suggested in paragraphs 10 to 17. As regards 
the \\holesalo restripping of the lands of a village, it will take much time 
and will come about slowdy, first in those places where the people are 
advanctxl enough to understand its advantages; but if possible encourag<'* 
inent is given and agitation in the matter kept up, it is sure to be general 
in all villages in due course of time. 

Cost of restripping .—The restripping of agricultural lands is considered 
a costly affair but it is not really so. Tho preliminary work is ready, as 
agrieultural lands have been surveyed and assessed. Tho cost of re-arrang*" 
mont need not be very heavy. It would hardly exceed 6 per cent, of tl 
value of the properties to be dealt with. It being a novel measure in India 
and as it is to be undertaken as an experiment, the cost may be borne b\ 
the State at tho initial stage. Later on, when sufficient experience has beiii 
gatliered and people appreciate the benefits thereof, the expenses may Iks 
shared by the State and the khatedars rat-eably according to the ai‘ea or 
value of their fields. To the State it is of the nature of an investmant by a 
prudent landlord to improve his estate. To the farmer, the production 
must increase and the cost diminish when his small and scattered fields ar<‘ 
consolidated as 'has been the experience of those countries where su<‘h 
measures have been tried. 

Adtmntapes to all ooncerned .—When the great waste now occurring is 
eliminated by the adoption of the measures suggested, the economic con¬ 
dition of the rj’ots is sure to improve; famines would be leas felt, for even 
in years of drought, the facility of well irrigation which each holding is 
sure to have, will enable the farmers to raise irrigated crops. The problem 
of village sanitation would be rediKed in its magnitude. Cattle would in 
all probability be kept on the farms at least during the busy agricultural 
season. Many social* and moral advantages would also result from the 
reconstitution of fields. When parents realise that their lands cannot be 
partitioned out among their sons beyond the economic limit, they would be 
thrifty and hardworking and would try to obtain new pieces if they have 
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more sons than one. The son or sons who get only the money value of their 
shares will have o|>eM to them other ways of obtaining their livelihood. 
They may establish cottage industries which are much allied to agriculture 
and to whichj as agriculturists^ they can easily take. They may also migrate 
to other parts of the country where land is plentiful and only awaits 
cultivators to take it up. There is no advantage in such agriculturists 
remaining confined to their native village and thereby making it over¬ 
crowded. They would be benefited by migrating to other parts of the 
country where they could easily get auflicient land to farm economic holdings 
of their own. It is the attachment for home associations that comes in the , 
way of this, and we cannot have a better means of <*ombating it than the 
gradual wiping out of small uneconomic holdings. 

Agricultural Banking should hr. Introduced, —Along with the wnsolida- 
tion and prevention of sub-divisions of holdings, the State must take 
adequate measures for the introduction of a thorough system of agricul¬ 
tural banking. No consolidation can take place unless the banks are ready 
at hand to finance the cultivator. The bank must be willing to redeem 
the burden on old holdings, to defray expenses of new improvements, and 
nlfo the cost of the proceedings. The Baroda ‘State had appointed in 1924 
a (‘ommittee to suggest ways and means to start a Land Mortgage Bank 
to finance farmers for permanent agricultural improvements. The com¬ 
mittee’s report which is now received is under consideration. 

(b) Why nothin^g is done by the people, —The advantages resulting from 
the fields being large and in one place are understood by a few educated 
fanners, but the generality of people are not yet prepared to waive their 
rigiit of acdual partition or give up their present small holdings for compact 
pieces equal to their total area. Some are actuated by the fear that they 
may lose their present fields of better soil near the village and get instead 
inferior and distant land. Others are actuated by the false fear that they 
may lose the little land they poeis<'j>s and would consequently lose their 
social status. Moreover, internal jealousies and dissetisions are so rife in 
most of the villages that it is not likely that the people will take any 
initiative for restripping their holdings. 

Duty of Gove.rnmerit. —But Government cannot afford to be apathetic. 
It is their duty not to allow the sub-division of land to go unchecked and 
leave it entirely to the choice of the people to partition their land in any 
way they like. Government have to see that the utility of land for agricul¬ 
ture is not deteriorated by minute sub-divisions. Plots of land which 
at one time, to bo remunerative pieces, economically fit for cultivation, ha\e 
f>een reduced to a size which can barely be called a kitchen garden plot. 
If Government shut their eyes to the ever-increasing minute sub-division,s, 
agriculture will be more and more unremunerative. Agriculture is Iniba’s 
best and most important industry, and it is Government's duty to see tluit^ 
the present wasteful process of splitting up fields into small dimensions is 
stopped. To promote scientific agriculture Government have started Agri¬ 
cultural Departments, Colleges and Demonstration Stations, for wiiuh 
lakhs of rupees are being spent every year, but no far-reaching results 
have yet btH>n achieved or are likely to be achieved so long ns the fields 
remain small and scattered, and steps are not taken to prevent their further 
fragmentation. Government do not allow agricultural land to bo used for 
non-agricultural purposes without exac^ting a heavy fine, or charging higher 
assesimmnt. In so doing it is their object to see that land is not un¬ 
necessarily rendered unfit for agriculture. It is, therefore, for Government 
to take such further steps as may be necessary to assure that the productive 
capacity of land does not deteriorate and it remains in a fit condition for 
the object for which it is intended. It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
know that the Bombay Government have already taken that question in 
hand and the draft of a Bill on the subject has also been prepared. And 
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there is no doubt that after the lloyal Commission’s Report is out, necessary 
action will be taiken by all Provincial Gk>vernments on this important matter, 

Uuty of The leaders of the people, members of panchayats, and 

co-oporative societies have also a duty to perform. Of late a good deal of 
agitation for the advancement of the country is conducted in a variety of 
ways, good, bad and indifferent. But nowhere in the programme is to be 
found this subject of preventing fragmentation of agricultural holdings 
which is of basic importance for the country’s good. If they earnestly desire 
to banislj poverty from the country, they should bring home to the ryots the 
prime cause of their poverty, namely, the ever growing smallness of their 
holdings which causes so nnicli waste and ooines in the W'ay of their reaping 
the full advantage of their lalxiiir. A good deal of propagandist work is 
reejuired to be done before the people would be fully awakened to a sense ot 
their loss and prepared cordially to cxM>peraie with Government in any 
beneficent measure that they introduce for checking minute sub-divisions of 
agricultural land. The evil is admitted by G^tvernment, but they hesitate 
to adopt remedial measures because they are considered inexpedient until 
strong public opinion is developed in their favour. It is for the leaders of 
the ptx)ple to prepare the way for Government by educating public opinion 
in such a way that it may support the somewhat drastic steps to be taken. 
As the Hon. ^fv. Kamat said in the Bombay Oouncil in 1916: ** It is both 
for the leaders of tlie people as well as for ti»e Government to join hands or 
put their heads together and try to find out a boliition of this important 
problem, a solution which will be effective in introducing such measures a.s 
will have, in the long run, the effect of oounlermding the evil.” 

(c) It dcK‘s not seem that any .special legislation would be necessary to deal 
witii minors and widows lAith life interest, &c. Re-stripping is for the good 
of all comerried, and when the State permits it to be done by an Act specially 
passed for it, all interested in the laud are bound to give up their right, title 
and inti'rcst in the land for such money compensation as may he iidjudged 
due to them. The arrangement for the consolidation of holdings is gmid for 
the best interest of all, and w'ould be binding on them when done under the 
special law passed hy the State for it. 

Question 8.—Iiuugatiox. — Shoriuge of irnter in Gujarat, — (a) Gujarat 
requires new irrigation schemes. It is a province which ha.s fertile laiuU 
but wants more water for realizing its full lienefit to the cultivator. Xlio 
existing arrangements for irrigation are insufficient, and in some parts 
there is actually a scarcity e\en of drinking water in the summer months 
every year, and men and cattle have to suffer much distrc8.s. 

JG'ifficuVres in river trrigafion. —(i) The Indian Irrigation Commission of 
1901-03 had rLH‘ominended the construction of large canal works from the 
principal rivers. Jt is true that these rivers—the Saharmaii, the Mahi, the 
Narbada and the Tapti—are very deep, thirty feet and upwards helow^ the 
natural .surfa<*e of the country. The head works for any canal, including 
weir and head regulators, would he very costly, and the channels 10 or more 
miles Jong tvould he required before command of the country could be 
obtained. Moreover, the supplies in these rivers from November to May 
are so small and precarious that rabi and liot weather or perennial crops 
cannot be irrigated on any extensive scale unless storage works are also 
made, for which it would be difficult to find and acquire suitable sites owing 
to intermixed territory of British India and Indian States. 

Jtecom?nendfftion^ of the Irrigation Commission not carried out, — The Com¬ 
mission recommended that a thorough and scientific examination of the 
head waters of the Sabarmati and Mahi and of those parts of the Satpuras 
and the Vindhya which feed the tributaries of the Narbada should be made 
with the object of ascertaining what the possibilities are of storing the head 
waters of the great rivers of Gujarat and of utilising them for ilie benefit of 
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the whole country commanded, whether in tiie Briti^ territory or Indian 
States. Prospecting for such sites had been begun by ihis Highness the 
Gaekwar with the object of storing water for use in his territory. But the 
efforts of the State in this direction have proved fruitless for want of co¬ 
operation from other administrations who are equally interested in the 
success of these projects. A Sabarmati Canal Project was prepared, but had 
to be given up, as the Government of Bombay reported in 1919 that it was 
not in a position to incur the expenditure involved in the investigation and 
the completion of a detailed project. A fresh reference was made in 1921 
with the result that the Resident at Baroda informed the Minister that tlie 
Bombay Government did not consider that they could take up the project 
for some time to come. The CSommission may do well to enquire wharf> further 
steps have been taken, and to see that the proposals of the Irrigation Com- 
misfifion are carried out without any further delay, 

Baroda Governments efforts* —It is not that there are no other rivers, but 
for the most part they are small and hardly contain any water which in 
summer could be utilised for irrigation purposes. Bandhaias or weirs 
llirown across such rivers would store up w*ater, wliich can be led by channels 
to irrigate the fields. The Alidhar Vallan bund near Harmadia, the Natalia 
bund near Dhari, attd the Clhikli and Tichakia bund in Vyara may be 
mentioned as instances of such a form of irrigation in the Baroda State. 
There is still great room for the increase of such hunds^ and the State would 
do well to build wherever possible. 

Tanka, —/ii') Small irrigation works are met with all over the State^ 
especially what are <‘alle<l “ paddy tanks,to protect the rice crop, by giving 
it water durifig a break in the rains and more especially giving it the last 
one or two waterings n<H.‘e.ssary to bnng it to maturity after the rains. The 
number of such tanks in < ach Division or Tfduka varies with the nature ot 
the staple emps, the R)il, and the intelligence, skill and capacity of the 
cultivators. Several irrigation tanks have been constructed by the Baroda 
State with small distributing channels such as Kadarpur, Thol, Khokbala, 
Piplana. Santej, Vagas aiul Tharrod, in the Kadi District; Vadhwana, 
Karachia, Raval, Harripura, Dhanora, Muva), Manorpura, in the Baroda 
District; Tliebi, Kumblianath, Dhamel, Pichhavi, and Bliimgaja, in the 
Amrcii Distrid: ami Dosawada, diikhali and Zankbari in the Navsaxi 
District. But they have not been fi>und to be useful in a year of deficient 
rainfall, ivhen their help is most retjUired for irrigation purpv>ses. 

Wf'lls,^n\) The chief wmree of irrigation is by means of w^ells, from which 
water is raised by means of water-bags for irrigation crops other than those 
gmw'u in the monsoon. Tlie sinking of new wells is encouraged by the State 
under a liberal system of taevari advances, and their number is increasing 
from year to year. More iwently oil engines and pumps have been intro¬ 
duced, and are Iwoming increasingly popular. Hie wrater-bags in use are of 
two kinds, fa nun and sundhia ko.^. The ramia hos^ consfisting of a large 
leather bag containing U) to 20 gallons of water, is drawn by a pair of 
bullocks which run down a steep iiuline and thus raise the koa out of the 
w’ell. Two men assist in tht» work, of w’hom one, sitting on the rope which 
pulls up the bag, urges the cattle down the slope, while tho other, wdien the 
bag has )»een raised to the mouth of the well, empties it into a trough or 
reservoir. The sundhia koa is worked single handed. It is so contrived that 
it admits of the bag emptying iteelf into the trough, and of its re-descending 
on the return of tho bullocks up the incMne automatically. 

The Persian ir/iec/.—The Persian wheel, rahafj wdiich has a number of jars 
attached in such a wuiy that a revolution fills some wdth water wdiile it empties 
the rest into a trough, is also sometimes used for slTallow wells. 

Size and eost of iceUa. —Wells are of various sizes. The largest, which are 
to be seen in the Baroda and Kadi Districts, permit of w^ater being drawn 
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by no less than 12 hos at once. In the Amreli District kaicha welU, which 
cost from Bs.50 to are generally made by simply digging holes in the 

ground. Elsewhere, owing to the sandy nature of the gronud, hutcha or 
pared wells of masonry have to be built costing Rs. 1,000 to R«.3,000, In the 
Kadi District there are many hatcha wells. 

Difficulties in the way of well irrigation ,—The drawback in the wider 
application of well irrigation is the danger of striking no water or unsuitable 
water, for when that happens all the expenditure for a pro<Jnctive purpose 
bec’omee unproductive and continues to bo a dead weight on the farmer's 
‘ business. A much wider use of Oovernnient tactavi would be made if the 
farmer could be protected, if not wholly at least partially, against this risk 
of not striking water, as often happens in rocky strata, or striking unsuit¬ 
able water, as often happens in the alluvial tracts. Another reason why 
more wells are not constructed is that the individual farmer’s Helds arc 
small and scattered: a good well can irrigate about 15 to 2(1 acres of land, 
and unless a field becomes of that size it does iiot pay to dig a well. 

Profifahle distribution of water. —(6) Tlie distribution of canal water being 
vested in our State in a semi-official body, opportunities for complaint are 
reduced to the minimum. The question of economy in application, however, 
has not been given as much attention by the farmer as the matter deserves. 
Ho pays not for the volume of water used, but a lump sum for the area he 
irrigates, and, therefore, sometimes uses more water than he should and 
suffers in consequence in his produce, and makes others sufler owing to waufr 
not being available in time for their crops. lU^guIating of water distribu¬ 
tion by a committee of local leaders interested in the w'ell being of all the 
farmers may possibly serve as a remedy as it has done in this State. 

Question 9.— Soils. —Physical improvement (u) Soil quality 

can easily be temporarily improved by (1) rotation, (2) green manuring, 
(3) commercial fertilizers and (4) stable manure. But improvement of soils 
in a physical sense is difficult to accomplish. There are, however, some 
physical conditions influencing soils in a tract which are capable of improve¬ 
ment. 

Drainaye. —(}) Hie flooding of certain areas dunng rains may be taken 
as an instance. The provision of suitable drains Jiave made liundred.s of 
acres tillable in our Baroda and Kadi districtfe, which otherwi^e would not 
have been so. 

liechimation of alkali lands. —(2) The reclamation of alkali lands is diffi¬ 
cult to accoraplisli. It stipulates certain conditions of water laciliiios and 
sub-soil drainage which arc not easily co-existent. Attempts made by the 
State to reclaim khar lands on the sea cH>asl iu the Navsari District and in 
the Hanj Feta Mahal have not, so far, been successful and bad to lie aban¬ 
doned. Persistent efforts were required to w'asb oft the khar, but had tv> 
be abandoned on the ground of extra cost involved. Land values must rise 
much higher before these areas could lie profitably reclaimed. 

Erosion.—(S) The erosion of soils by flood water or dunng rams iy n 
problem which should be given special attention in residual soils in a trait 
naturally uneven. Most of the soils are not usually deep, and if erosion is 
not prevented in time, the soils once productive may easily lck>e fertility by 
this annual washing away of the best soil material. 

No marked improvement. — (b) It is difficult to quote instances of tracts 
wiiere the soils have definitely improved, although tracts may be mentioned 
which have gained in agricultural prosperity which it may not have had 
before. After the provision of drains, the soils in the Kadi district have 
considerably improved, gut under the recent conditions of decreasing rain¬ 
fall, a feeling is gaining ground that the drains are doing a disservice by 
Carrying away water, part of which, if not all, would have remained in the 
soil. 
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Change of climatic conditions such as more or less rain have rendered 
many parts more or less profitable. The settlement of good fanners in some 
areas may also often result in better soil productivity^ but these are instances 
of the effect of changed environments on soils* They are not changes in the 
inherent nature of the soil* 

JReclamation of cultivable lands,^(c) For the reclamation of areas of 
cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation, the causes which led to 
such a result must be found out and removed. This would require time, 
capital and efficient farmers. If Crovernment arrange to provide these, the 
reclamation ol these areas may be easily taken up. For permanent re<5lama- 
tion, however, we must await a natural call on these resources so that tlie ' 
demand should come from the people. 

Question 10.—Fsiuriusfifta .—Bann as itu.inuie for cotton crop, (a) A 
greater use can he profitably made of botli natural manures and artificial 
fertilizers. There is a great deal of indiffereiice to manuring land in this 
country, espe<*iiilly for cxteifsive crop cultivation like cotton. The high 
prices of coiton and the comparative ease with which large areas could be 
put under it iias brought about continous cropping of cotton in many fields 
with the result of low yield. ObKcrving farmer.^ have seen this. They have 
also realised the impossibility ot adequately manuring cotton fields with 
tann yard manure. They could not forego the easy money coming out ot 
cotton cultivation with less trouble, and, therefore, recourse was had to 
the use of growing son ft in between the rows of cotton, which was then cut 
and allowi'd to decompose in the soil. This practice has been steadily gain- 
ing ground where cotton is continuously cropped, and where the farmers 
are intolligeuT enough to realize the advantages of this measure. Such has 
been the ameliorative effect of adding organic matter and nitrogenous 
material on cotton in parte where it is practised that some farmers now use 
it even for juar. This is a matter of fertilizing the fields which require but 
little out-of-po( kei expenditure from the farmer and deserves to be given a 
trial in places where large areas are usually put under the same crop. 

Artificial manures suitahlc for irrigation crops ,—The subject of artificial 
fertilisers is, how<‘vcr, on a different footing. It entails considerable initial 
out-ot-pocket expenditure on the part of the farmer, and in a rising market 
had a place. For cotton manuring, with prices going down day by day, the 
outlook seems to have changed. Again in case of artificial manures, a double 
set of varying factors come in. One is the cost of the artificial manure and 
the other is the selling price of the crop grown, lleeults which may be profit¬ 
able under a given price of manure and crop may not hold true if either the 
price of manure goes high or the price of the produce goes down even if the 
price of the fertilizer remains the same. In carrying on tests with artificial 
manures, this fact should be borne in mind when laying out tests. The 
necessity of out-of-po<'ket expenditure in purchasing artificial manures 
restricis their use lor expenniie crops only under dependable rainfall. Oon- 
ditions of uncertainty regarding this would involve the farmer in a lo.s.s 
which he can ill-afford to undergo. For this reason, the field for artificial 
manure is open in all irrigated crops and for extensive cultivation under 
certainty of seasonal rainfall. 

Legislation necessary to prevent fraud, — {h) There are at present in India 
no laws to prevent a dealer from selling as a fertilizer anything that he may 
choose so to describe. Nor are there any legal standards or percentages of 
error in description. As proposed by the Indian Industrial Commission in 
their Report, para. 230, an act on the lines of the British Fertilizers Feeding 
Stuffs Act of 1906, should be introduced into India and sellers compelled to 
describe and certify their wares. Such an Act shouj^d also empow'er the Board 
of Agriculture to fix ^rceniages of error for certain ingredients of both 
feeding stuff and fertiluers. 
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Free supply to farmevs for experiment, —(c) The good results to be 
achieved by the use of new and improved fertilizers should he proved to the 
satisfaction of the agriculturists by a free supply for use on his field. A 
portion of the field may be manured in the farmer’s ordinary way and 
another portion of the >samo size in the same field should l>e manured by 
fertilizers and the result in the yield of the crop conipared. The farmer will 
be given to understand that if there is loss in yield it would be made up by 
the Department of Agriculture, and if there is more yield lie will be allowed 
to retain it for himself. Such a condition would induce him to use the new 
fertilizer, and both he and his neighbours would take to it, if he is satisfied 
that its use would give better results. Commercial crops requiring heavy 
outlay for manure should be chosen for this test. 

Ammonia sulphate and hone-nieaL — {a) Ammonia sulphate is being largely 
med with good results in the Vyara taluka of the Navsari district, wdiere 
sugarcane is largely cultivated on account of the irrigation facilities afforded 
by His Highness’ Government, Commercial crops under irrigation are best 
suited for the use of these manures. The use of bone-meal for general farm¬ 
ing, and fruit trees in particular, seems to lie also on increase. There is n 
good factory for preparing bone-meal in Nadiad, district Kaira. 

Fotash manures not well received. — (e) No such fundamental investigation 
has been made of a systematic nature, and it is to the lack of this tliat 
reference is made in the Question on llestmrcli. Potash manures, however, 
have failed to give the resimnse expected of them and the few tests that w'cro 
carried out in its use by the State-Agricultural D(*partment. 

iSupply of cheap firewood necessanj to pn eeni cow-dung being used .— 
(/) Increase in the supply of cheap firewood seeing to be tlie only way of 
discouraging the practice of using cow-dung a.'> fuel. CV>w-dung is so handy 
and so very convenient for purposes of ready inflammability, slow burning, 
and control of heating that it w’ould be diflicult to dispense with its use until 
the farmer is educated enough to understand that it is to hi« advantage to 
put a stop to this practice. 

Question II. — Chops. —A pioijmmme of research work in jyrovinces /<cce?s'- 
mry for local crops.—(a) H) The country having various comhuiations of 
climate, altitude and rainfall, the variety of crops grown by the funner i* 
almost beyond enumeration. IU‘searcli work has so iar been done with 
regard to very few of thorn, and that too had only restricted application. 
A good deal of research w^ork has already been done ior cotton, wheat, 
tobacco and sugarcane. But w’ith regard to other crops like rice, hnjrt, 
fuavy various oil-seeds like sosanium, castor. rap<‘-vec<l and ground-nut do 
not seem to have pursued with the tame zeal. It is right that commercial 
crops should engage first attention, hut the disregard ot other equally im¬ 
portant (Tops has resnlt<‘d in lack of general response from the farmer 
which otherwise the Department may have secured. This m not saying that 
no work in these crops has been undertaken. Ricc in Bengal and Bombay 
and ground-nut in Madras have rc(*eivcd some attention, but it has lacked 
the same careful and systematic investigation by a definite programme us 
has been the case wdth regard to commercial crops like cotton, wheat, tobacco 
and sugarcane. Out of those crops, w'boat and tobacco work has largely been 
done at Pusa; but a provincial research programme will permit considerable 
attention to other crops as well and wdll popularize the w^ork in a greater 
degree than is the case to-day. 

Introduction of new crops. —(2) Efforts to introducio new' crops by the dis¬ 
tribution of seeds have lieen made from time to time in a desultory way and 
in some parts wdth success. In the work of the Apioultural Department 
this branch liolds out w^ll-grounded hopes of exclusive and suhstantial im¬ 
provements, but it is a work which demands special experience and can only 
be successfully carried out in conjunction with experimental sfiations. There 
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»r© two iiiilds of operation» (1) the improvement of crops by the selection of 
the best-developed seeds and (2) the hybridising of such a crop as wheat* 
By these practices the size and quality of the grain can be wonderfully 
enlarged and the yield of crop increased* 

Attempts to improve crop by better seed from foreign countries and re¬ 
placing the existing varieties have wot achieved as much success as the appli¬ 
cation of modern methods of selection and hybridization to the mixed crops 
now grown. Owing to the variety of environment met with in this country, 
the natunal range of crops and their adaptation to surroundings is almost 
unlimited. Under these circumstances, it may not be necessary to introduce 
new crops from outside, i.e,, from foreign countries. The value of such 
trials, both inter-provincial and foreign, is, however, unquestioned ami 
should be kept up. 

IHsirihuiion of seeds* —(ii) The Indian farmer understands the good results 
to be achieved from the use of good steeds. He gertorally selects the best cars 
from liis held, and preserves them lor seed. He takes out the best grain from 
these ears and uses them as seed. But a greater numlier of farmers are too 
poor to have seeds selected and preserveil. The generality of them use such 
stM'd as they get from tlie Bania. and the result is that their i>roduct is not 
of an uniform grade, and they suffer los<i also on account ot some of the 
seeds not germinating. On ‘account of the poor quality of seed that usually 
goes in the soil the produce suffers at least 25 per cent, in efficiency on that 
cKiunt alone. Under the present circumstances there is no chance of seed- 
nieirs husiness coming into existence on a large scale, as owing to the poverty 
of the people the sales would be unremuiierativo. Supply of good seeds by 
Government cannot ho continued indefinitely. Tlie most suitable agency for 
seed distribution would seem to be die co-operative societies, which have a 
fairly good distribution ui the country-side, and if they undertake the ser¬ 
vice they would be rendering assistance at one of the weakest points in the 
farmers’ struggle for getting good crops out of his holding. The society 
can collect good sc^ds from its members and can also import them from 
outside at the cheapest cost in bulk, and would thus be in a position to sell 
them cheaply. Some societies have already begun this work, and under good 
loailcrs and encouragement of the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments 
excedient work at the initial stage can be done by more societies. 

Damage hy stnuj cattle and wild animals, —(4) The damage by animals h 
not restricted to wild animals alone in this country. Stray cattle, with and 
without owners, do immense damage to crops iii addition to that done by 
wild jininnils. Bigs',- monkeys, deer. Jackals, rats, &e., are the greatest 
enemies of the farmer. In Gujarat he is averse to shooting them, for in so 
doing lus religious sentiment comes in his way. He simply makes frantic 
efforts to drive them away by passing sleepless nights and shouting or tlirow- 
ing st^nies at them. As regardi> stray cattle, cows and bulls let loose hy 
the ow'iiers are the worst enemies of the cultivator. The cow, though con¬ 
sidered sacred, in not c;ared for hy persons of non-agricultural classes such as 
Brahmins, Banias, dx., living in towns and even villages. I'hey keep it for its 
milk but do not feed it at home; and is let loose to find its food by straying 
into fields, and is a nuisaiu't> to the countryside. A still greater culprit is the 
nib/;If, or professional breeder, who without owning an inch of agricultural 
land keeps a large number of cows and moves about the fields with his herd 
for grazing them. Immense loss is causi^d to the fanner not only by the 
mbatis' and the Brahmins’ cows, but also by bulls which roam about the 
country as res nullius, and are a nuisance both in the streets and the fields. 
There is a custom in Gujarat to let loose hulls for the sake of the merit the 
act is supposed to beetow on the person wdio does so. These mongrel kind of 
bulls not only do damage to the farmers^ crops, Jiut also spoil the breed of 
the cattle. It is not only iieoeasary to castrate them for rendering them 
harmless, but also to destroy them as a public nuisance. Stringent laws are 
necessary in Oujarat to prevent damage to crop by stray cattle* The xiresent 
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provisions of law to take them to the village cattle pound is not sufficient# 
It is difficult to catch stray cattle and lead them to the pound. They are so 
trained that as soon as they find that efforts are being made to catch them 
they hastily run away, and a hedge of six feet height is no harrier to them. 
Some times free fights take place between farmers trying to catch stray 
cattle and their owner, especially the rahari, trying to obstruct the process. 
Complaints and cro.ss-<tomplaints resulting in heavy law expenses are 
common. Fractured limbs and even deaths result from such fights and ruin 
a farmer’s family. More deterrent measures are necessary. I, therefore, 
^ suggest that not merely fines but rigorous imprisonment should be provided 
in law for those who let loose their cuttle, and that whenever a cattle is 
found without being in charge of its owner it must be taken for granted 
(hat he must have done so with the object of causing damage to another’s 
property, and heavy punishment should be infiieted. 

Wire-fencing sc?ems to ’‘be the only way of protecting crops from the 
ravages of wild animals. The average cultivalor is too poor to have money 
for it, but if he gets taecavi loan for the purl)^se he would bo able to repay 
it by easy instalments from the saving of the loss secui'ed by such fencing. 
The agricultural department in our State has, after the Poona Exhibition 
(ommenced demonstrations of the benefits of strong wire-fencing such as 
was exhibited there; and it is hoped that when the present small and scat¬ 
tered holdings are consolidated it would be possible to provide such fencing. 

(h) It would be difficult to replace crops on %vhich the domestic economy 
of the farmer is based without regard to his needs. But it is a field of 
research which, ns mentioned elsewhere, is .still almost unexplored and is 
replete with opportunities for service in that direction. 

Sahstitvtion of more profitable crops. — (c) With the exception of wheat 
and cotton, so little persistent work has been tlone in other crops of pro¬ 
vincial importance that it is difficult to cite instances. Pusa wheat in Kadi 
District, early kolam in Navsari and tobacco in Baroda may, however, pro¬ 
vide instances of the ofFort receiving fair response. 

yxjBSTiON 12.—^CuLTiVATiox.—r/ie existing system of tillage- —(1) The 
question of tillage is ultimately connected with the implements for the 
several tillage operations. There is little evidence to show that the existing 
v^ysteni of tillage could be easily improved upon, at least in parts uhere 
agriculture has b^icome an ostablisheil art. Tliere may be parts here and 
there as in the Punjab where the only tillage operation is seeding and the 
only implement known is the plough; but in parts like Gujarat, for instance, 
where agriculture has had time to settle down and become systematised, 
a cultural system has reeulted which it w'ill be very difficult to change. 
We may be able to do the operation better on account of a better choice 
of implements, but the operation as such will bo already found to have 
a place in the cultural system. In such parts, therefore, it is a question 
of the choice of suitable implements l<u* doing a paj'ticular tillage operation 
hotter. It must once more he stated, however, that investigations in the 
economy of this substitution or improv«‘ment in the present system has 
not been given the attention it should have had, if the matter is to be 
pressed forward amongst farmers. 

Deep ploughing .—As an illustration may be taken the following instance. 
Deep ploughing should usually give better yields than shallow cultivation, 
as it results in better water supply. The comparative tests may show 
that the out-turn has increased, but if the increase is not in proportion 
to the expenditure involved in the operation, the chances of its being 
accepted as an ordinary farm practice are remote. 

Vse of iron ploughs .—In the Deccan, the iron plot^h now ploughing has 
been a substitute for the( old wooden plough, as it offered distinct economy 
ever the current practice of ploughing with the wooden plough with not leas 
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than at lea^t three paisas. The iron plough ijs an implement which, in 
addition to better work on account of the d^ign of the plough, also brings 
about economy in operation since one less pair is needed* These are the 
factors which have opened a fruitful held of propaganda for the depart¬ 
ment in the Deccan. Conditions, howeirer, are not the fian»e everywhere 
else. In Gujarat, for instance, hot weather ploughing is rather the 
exception than the rule. Except for the iron plough in some parts, few 
implements have taken a firm hold in the system of farming practised by 
the farmers. 

Motations and mixtures of cropit. —(II) Rotation of crops are somewhat, 
more regularly followed in black soils, but even there the principal crops often 
have a subsidiary mixture. In gorat soil tra<^ts this system is not so strictly 
followed, and the aim is partly served by a mixture of several primary 
and seoondary crops. Bajri, math^ oinhadi, or kodra^ tur, cotton, or 
bawiaf castor and wal, juar, nuxg, chola, and gawar, cotton and castor 
provide some of the familiar mixtures which may ocmipy the same piece 
year after year according to the experiem^o or inclination of the farmer. 
Some effort at separating the mixtures and making suitable rotatioius out 
of them was made, hut without striking results of any importance. 

Question 13.—Chop Protection. Internal and External.— danger 
of importation of pests .—(1) The Government of India is fully alive to the 
danger of introductiom of new crop pests from the outside, as will be evident 
from the necessary restrictions imposed. There seems, therefore, little 
cause lor anxiety on this si*ore, as the Government have, it is understood, 
already imposed restrictions on the introduction of new crops likely to bring 
the pest from outside. 

VesirahUity of restrictions for internal infection. —(II) The question cf 
guarding against internal infection is more difficult of accomplishment, 
6ver» if agricultural opinion could be so enlightened as to feel its need. 
The Pest Act made applicable to arecanut and Uambodia cotton is the 
only instance of such a measure so far, hut it is host to be prepared for 
an imposition of such restrictions if that would offer the only w*ay of checking 
a disease or pest. 

Question! 14.—Implemknts.— in use. —(a) The agricultural tools 
aud implements used in the different parts of Gujarat, including ^thc 
liariKla State, are simple in construction. They are made of Babul (Acacia 
Araticn) wood by the ordinary village carpenter at a small cost, and can 
be easily repaired. The following are those in general use: — 

Tools. 

Batardu, sickle, used in harvesting and cutting grass, c&c. 

Khurpif used in weeding. 

Kodati, spade, and pavado, shovel, used in digging. 

Kvhadiy axe, generally in cutting Wixxi. 

Dan tali, rake (generally six toothed) used in stirring wliile threshing. 

Khori^ rake (allied to danfafi, but with teeth closer and broailcr) 
mod in spreading manure. 

Jinsli (three or tour toothed), used in lining for planting tobacco 
and chilliee in squares. 

InipUtiients. 

Eal^ light plough, used generally in the monsoon. Average work done 
with this is one higha a day, 

NagaVf a heavy plough, used in planting whole canes in Navsari. 
Eal does not cut, but scratches the surface and fornus an arrow^haped 
furrow, varying from to 7 inches in depth in the monsoon, while in 
the summer it only scratches the surface. 
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Karahy or rawp, harrow with a hori7X)ntal blade, 30 inches to 40 inches 
in length, used in summer in black soils, and in the monsoon in all 
soils of preparatory tillage. 

Bantaly harrow (six wooden ooultered), used in hoeing hodra as well 
as ill stirring after ploughing. 

GhaniOy ue^ in puddling in kiaHs in the Navsari District. 

Seed’-^drilly used in sowing. It goes under different names in different 
tracts: Fadko (two coultered) in Navsari; iarfen (three eoultered) 
in Baroda; and chawal (four and some times five coultered) in Ktwli. 
^ There are holes in the coulters on which are placed the^ bamboo tubes 
which supports the seed-liowl (orami)» 

Chani is a bamboo tube tied with a leather strap to the plough, hair 
for sowing castors, groundnuts, and such other large seeds^ 
jRamjKidi or karahdiy buliock-hoe, is similar to karahy blade harrow, 
but differs from it in sisje. It is made of various sizes to suit different 
crops, su(‘h cereals, tobacco, and chill it,‘s. It stirs the surface and 
destroys the weeds. Two, and sometimes three of them, are yoked at 
a time. 

Snmor is uae<l in covering eee<ls as well as in levelling the soil after 
ploughing. 

These tools and implements arc suitable for the small and scattered 
holdings. Iron ploughs have been purchased by some cultivators, but 
experience has vshown that it is difficult to carry them from field to field. 

Jwproven!eni.^ necc.s,^ary .—Speaking generally, it may bo said that there 
lb no hope of iiilrtKlucing larger or lietter implements until the (*attle are 
better fed and cons<'quoutly stronger, and until the vsmall and scattered 
fields of the farmer have been consolidated into one large farm. There is 
ample scope for improvement in the indigenous implements. Tlieir efficiency 
could be increased by slight improvements in their make. This invtvitigation 
is very important, and I would place it in the foreffront of the Agricultural 
Department’s activities. 

HffpK neressiuy for the adoption of improved implemenis, — (b) The most 
important sU^p to lie taken to hasten the adoption by the cultivator of 
improved implements is the consolidation of Iioldings. Witli the growth of 
industries and the developnx'nt of education, supply of agricultural labour 
ha» decreased. Wages liave imiteased, and even then it has been found 
difficult to get a sufficient numWr of men. vShortage of labour has created 
a demand for such implements aa oil engines and pumps, and a number 
of them have been installed in place of bullock-driven k^s for well irrigation. 
The boring of wells is also increasing. In the absence of an agency to 
render professional advic’c, it hUvS several times been found that the culti¬ 
vators set up engines of the wrong type ami at places that are not suitable. 
The employment of a qualified full-time engineer to advi.se cultivators 
regarding the type most suitable would load to a) greater use of these oil 
engines and pumps. Propaganda by undertaking tests on the farmer’s field 
would go a great way to convince him alKiut the utility of improved 
implements. 

Maniifavtvrc/s shonhl .dudy local conditions. — (c) Manufacturers are 
unable, in the absence of knowledge of the# Iw'al conditions of soil, sisBO of 
farm, fc., to manufacture the type of implements that would be most 
suitable and lead to suece.ssfui results. This difficulty tvould be removed 
if either through their own agents or with the help of Government they 
heiome ai'quainted with the local conditions in which implements manu¬ 
factured by them are to be used, 

Practicdl demonstration's. —To enable agriculturists to see for themselves 
llie advantages of improved implements, various measures are taken mi 
the Baroda State from time to time. Agricultural shows are held, and the 
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bene&t of improved implements are practically demonstrated at diferent 
places. Moving agricnltural demonstrations are held from time to time 
since 1914. A railway waggon is hired at concession rates on condition 
that it should be detached at each station of the district situated on the 
line and allowed to be detained for 24 hours. This interval is used in 
arranging in the iorm of an exhibition the implements, samples of seed, 
&c., with which the waggon is loaded. Lectures are given by Revenue 
Officers and by Inspectors of the Agricultural Department, and the practical 
use of improved implements is demonstrated in the nearest fields. Hundreds 
of cultivators from the neighbouring villages, to whom intimation of the 
time and date of the arrival of the waggon is previously given, come and 
benefit by the show. Extra implements, such as Meston, Hindustan, and 
other ploughs, are kept in stock and sold on the spot at half the cost price 
to those who want to purchase them. 

PART III. 

Question 15.— Vetjeuinahy. — Control .— (cr) The Oivil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment should be under the control of the Director of Agriculture for best 
results, and should not bo independent. 

Fhuincc. —(b) (i) The Veterinary Dispensaries in Baroda State are 
financed linlf to half by Government and Local Boards, but the manage¬ 
ment is vested in the latter, which makes arrangements for payments. 
This innovation, however, has only recently been made, and the management 
is not getting along as smoothly as when it was with the Government 
Departnjeiit, which could transfer veterinary surgeons and aalutries when 
necessary from one place or district to another, but under the Local Board.s 
they hav€» befoino fixtures in one place; and even wdien desired by the 
<lepartment, the Boards do not agree to the transfer. 

Shortage of men.~~(ii) The expansion of veterinary dispensaries is going 
on apaw. Well qualified Veterinary Surgeons are not, however, available 
in as good numbers as is desirable. 

(UintrolUng authority.-^ {\u) In an Indian State such a question has no 
place, but in British India it would .seem that the right place for the control 
of the department is with the Provincial Authority. 

Fair vse made of dispensaries. —(c) (i) A fair use is made within five 
miles of tiie dispensary, when the owner of the cattle has simply to show 
the patient and to take nuKlicine for it; very littla use is made of veterinary 
dispensaries for operations, as they neoessitate the stay of the owner or 
his man at the place of the dispensary. If living accommodation is provided, 
greater use could be made of the dispensaries. 

Touring dispensaries not very successful. —>(ii) It is a question whether 
full relief is made available by touring dispensaries, but if a permanent 
location would fail to attract enough cases, it is the noxt best way of 
arousing interest and giving necessary I’olief. 

Opposition to restricHons.--{d) The main obstacle is that the agriculturist 
does not understand nil that a contagion brings in. It seems he would 
rather put up with his losses due to the epidemic than have any restrictions 
placed on him. He has such a simple inborn faith in fate. The recommendo- 
tions of the Veterinary Surgeons in the disposal of carcasise.s of animals 
that aro victime of the epidemic appear always mystifying to him and are 
not likely to be taken very kindly hy him until the value of farm animals 
increases so much that it becomes a matter of some real concern to him. 
Legislation in this matter for the present would-be most unpopular, and 
education alone must be the main spring of the resulte to be obtamed. 
Preventive inoculations may be pushed forward, if possible by talukas, so 
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as to deal with all the aninialst in a particular tract. There seems to l>e 
no other way for the present out of the difficulty. 

St^mni apaUable, — (e) No serious delay or difficulty is experienced in 
sec uring the .necessary serum. 

rn’jicdice against treatment, —(/) There is no particular objection, except 
that the people do not seem to have faith in the remedy, and it is not 
always near at hand, and by the time help reaches the point the disease 
has had its course of evil. It is also considered more an interference in 
many places, and reports of outbreaks are often suppressed. 

No fee is charged in this State. Few farmers would consent to pay any 
fee or charge for scrum or service which ho considers to be an infliction 
on his animal. Tt lakes a forceful person even to persuade them to submit 
their animals to the treatment. 

lUnderpest and kimiorrhagic septicemia. —(p) Two disc’ases which bring 
oil great loss* are rinderpest and hflemorrhagic septicemia, and research in 
tliC further study of these is very desirable.** But it would seem that it 
will lie best to leave this matter in the hands of the Government of India 
instead of the Provinces. Provincial Veterinary Research Institutions seem 
to Ik* hardly nec^essary considering the AIMudia nature of the diseases 
to be treated. 

{h\ Since Muktfsar has already specialised in this direction it is best 
to leave the problem to it for solution. 

SvperioT veterinary officer not needed. — (i) There seems to be no special 
need for a superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, as 
there is no function which he has to discharge, all the advice being imparted 
by the Agricultural Adviser in consultation with the research staff in 
matters noting expert advice. On purely administrative matters he 
himself is quite competent to advise. 

Que.stion 16.— Animal Husbandry.—( a) (i) No puiity of breed. — In 
Gujarat rabans are the professional cattle-breeders. But as they are 
landless and have to depend upon such grazing us they can find on the 
village common or in the cultivator’s fields, their stock is generally poor. 
For their own cattle-breeding, the cultivators depend upon the village 
bulls and buffaloes W'hich are not selected with proper regard to the purity 
of their breed. They are also not stalled, but allow^ to roam about 
and graze in the village fields and their service is not properly regulated. 
The result is that in Gujarat to-day few breeds are in a state of purity. 
There is the usual hall-mark on the animals in a tract in which a breed 
may predominate, such as Gir buffalo, Kankrej bullock, Vadhiari cow 
and so on, but few animals are really of pure breed on both sides. It 
is, therefore, a subject to which earliest attention should be given and 
immediate steps taken to preserve that degree of purity at least which 
we see in the best specimens of the breed, and then to enlarge it, so that 
the purity of the breed may ultmiatoiy be rertortMl. 

Government should provide sires for breeding. —Provision of the best 
sires by tlic agricultural department and Local Boards would strem to bo 
the best way of improving the breed, till the people begin to understand 
the value of pedigree on both sides. But provision of best sires cannot 
be had by mere recommendations, or looking about for suitable animals. 
It ib a matter in which the best results depend on performance alone and 
none but Government can afford to make the preliminary study for having 
a .strain of cattle with pronounced desirable qualities. In the Baroda 
State, a cattle-breeding station has been opened at Makarpura near 
Baroda and bulls and buffaloes for the use of the cultivators are sup¬ 
plied to the Local Boards, on their undertaking to maintain them and 
to regulate service. 
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Zamindara and big land-holdei^s take no interest in this important 
matter for the prosperity of the cuItiTator, and should be encourjs^ed .to 
take it by bestowals of honour on those who do good work in thk line. 

S&cud customs and religious sentiments,—More provision of good sires 
will not encourage to get a quick effect on the cattle. Many popular 
prejudices and superstitions would also have to be removed. It is con¬ 
sidered undignified to use male buffaloes for agricultural purposes. Only 
Bhils, Kolie, Vagharis, and such other low caste cultivators use them 
iu Gujarat for drawing their ploughs or carts. Kunbis and other high 
caste cultivators rear she-buffaloes but he-buffaloes are not cared for. 
They are allowed to die or are made over to the local pinjrupole. Castra¬ 
tion is considered a sin and is not, therefore, performed by cttltivatoT.s 
except indirectly through Raharis and Vagharis. 

Mischief by stray huKs .—The pernicious habit of letting loose bulls for 
the purpose of earning rqj^gious merit hue led to a large number of 
bulk of mongrel breed parading in the country and are a nuisance, 
wdiich must be removed by legislation. The bulls thus let loose are respon¬ 
sible for the aeterioration of the best/ breeds and unless these prejudices 
and practices are given up or at least such roaming bulls are castrated 
and rendered innocuous, a real beginning at breed improvement cn masse 
can be hardly made. 

<n) Dairying is a subsidiary industry followed by almost all farmers in 
(Tiijarat. Almost every farmer keeps one or more buffaloes, but very few 
keep cows. The milk is made into ghee by each one in his own home. 
In the vicinity of towns, milk is sold either direct to the customers or to 
(djuiichis or other middle men. In some big villages cream-separators have 
J)een installed by firms from Bombay and Ahmedabad. The cream i-s^ 
^eparated from the milk and exported to Bombay or Ahmedabad where it 
IS turned into butter. The separated milk is used for making curds, 
feeding cattle, or taken to Anand where it is turned into casein. The 
installation of cream-separators is not viewed with favour by the general 
public on the groutuk that it lessens the local milk and ghee supply and 
thereby makes these articles dearer. But from the farmer’s point of view* 
iho installation of cream-separators in their villages has been a blessing 
and brings them that cash which they require. Co-operative creameries 
have not yet been started, but if they are established they would benefit 
the fanner more than what the merchants’ creameries do at present. Busi¬ 
ness lon^iderations have not yet entered into the farmer^s milk produc¬ 
tion. He does not keep an account of the feeding charges of his milch 
cattle and tiieir yield of milk with a view to ascertain what return they 
give him. Until this is done and the proper kind of cattle are discarded 
and better attention paid to develop milking qualities by selection in 
breeding it is not likely that the dairy industry as it is will show any 
improvement. The farmer has yet to understand that it is not more 
cattle but letter cattle that he requires, and that considerable wastage 
of fodder would be reduced if only good cows and buffaloes wore kept. 

(iii) Systetmiic breeding will pay ,—^There is a better field for improving 
existing practices of animal husbandry by keeping records of animak 
which pay the best and by provision of good succulent fodder or silage 
to milch cattle specially. The breeding is perfcictly haphazard and if 
improved superior sires are available their value must be brought to tho 
notice of professional farmers. There is thus, far better scope for im¬ 
provement under this heading than in the dafiy industry. 

(h) (i) Gamhars necessary,Some people think that the village commons 
gauehars are undesirable and 

(i) So long as they exkt, there is no chance of any improvement 
in cattle* 
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(2) That they do not provide any grazing and interfere in making 
the farmers thoroughly self-reliant regarding provision of fodder for 
lii^ cattle and indicating to him the responsibility of feeding he must 
take if his animals aro to be well cared for; and 

(3) That the existence of the village common presents a common 
meeting ground for cattle by which means an epidemic spreads over 
the whole village within a short time and makes it impossible to 
take any effective measure of a prophylactic nature. There is some 
truth in these objections but it would not bo proper to do away with 
the village common. As it is, it does afford grazing to some extent 
and can be made more useful if the villagers kept it in proper order 
by removing useless shrubs. If there were no gauchars many people 
who have no farms of their own would find it difficult to take out 
their cattle even for exercise. Good farmers do not depend solely 
upon the village common for the grazing of their ipattle. Grass 
boundaries are often kept in the fields and in their absence separate* 
fields are maintained for pasture by careful farmers. 

(b) (i, iii) Fodfkr storage,--In normal years fodder for cattle consists of 
green grass from the boundaries of the fields and weedinge from July to 
October, and of green pulses grown in the fields later on till December. 
The stalks of hajri and juar together with fodder of pulse crop are used 
in the dry season. In bad years, w-hen there is scarcity of fodd€?r, leaves 
of nimh, slumii, rayan^ hordi, mahuda, invipal, hoik I, amli^ and such 
other trees are used instead. The poorer class of cultivators is always 
short of fodder in summer, having to supplement his resouilDeB with leaves. 
Good cultivators are in the habit of grooving sundhJu fodder in the summer 
where there is water for its irrigation. The stacking of fodder for 
emergency years has not yet become an established practice. It is used 
in a wasteful manner in good years when fodder is plentiful. In the 
Kadi district where there is a good deal of ju/ir growing, the practu'e 
of stacking is prevalent to a large extent and is of great benefit in bad 
seasons. The practice of stacking grass is decreasing from year to ^ear 
owdng to the dread of incendianes whose number is large ia every village, 
and wdio do not scruplo to burn down grass stacks, called salas, in rcveage 
for grievances how^ever trifling. The prpblem of fodder reserve has lately 
engaged the attention of His Highness’ Government, owing to succes.sive 
bad seasons causing a deficit of fodder, and conwwpieiit heavy mortality 
amongst cattle. A committee wa^ appointetl in 1018 to report on the 
best means of grass conservation. Its r<KH)ramendations have been approved 
in theory, but few of them have found public acceptance in actual 
practice. Oo-aperative sw’ieties are now being specially organise<l with 
the object of creating grass reserves. 

(iv) Ensihige has failed, —Absence of green or succulent cooling fodder 
in dry seasons of course, tells on the well-being of cattle, but pronouncedly 
so 111 the case of milch stock. Someliow tho system of ensilage has failed 
to appeal to Indian farmers at least so far. One reason for this may 
be the fact that in India, the crops grown are usually for a double pur- 
pcw«e. Tho seed supplies the grain for the farmer and stalks the fodder 
for the cattle. It is obvious that in ensiling, grain has to be saicrifioed 
and few farmers feel to be in a position to lose the grain and the area 
they usually farm is tcx> small to permit special fodder crops alone being 
grown. There is besides the mode of residence in congregation which adds 
another difficulty to storage as the fields may not only bo far apart 
from each other but even mr from his place of residence in the village, 

(v) Varieties of fodder used, —^Bullocks employed in heavy w^ork are fed 
on hay, millet stalks, anS guwar. Cotton seeid is given to buffaloes to 
increase the supply of milk specially meant for produiction of ghi. Grass 
is generally abundant in all parts of the State during the monsoon and 
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in the eold eeaeon. When gress fails in a famine year it is imported 
by rail from the State jungles, and from other parts of the country, 
and there is now less fear of great losses of cattle than in pre-railway 
days. 

(c) Season when shortage is experienced,- —^May, June and July are the 
months when fodder scarcity is most experienced. The last six weeks 
prior to normal season of rain experience the pinch in a marked manner 
in ordinary years and it increases in intensity and volume, if the season 
for any reason is late. Young growing cattle can only begin to fare well, 
after at least 8 weeks or so have elapsed after good rain when good 
gracing is available all round and young stock can fill to their content. 

(d) Growing of leguminous fodders which give several cuttings is one 
of the beet things for this. Lucerne ie being grown to a large extent in 
parts where irrigation is available. 

(e) Jmpro'oe'menis in methods of storing, —^In good seasons, more fodder 
is produced than ie needed for current use and if this could be secured 
against loss by fire, this supply would come very handy in seasons of 
^iiortage. But most of the f^der so supplied is in the form of kadbiy 
which besides being bulky, cannot well be pressed unless it is shredded 
and baleil. Tests of this kind, and the durability of the fodder so stored 
should also be investigated. Another way of using this kadhi is by chaffing 
the stalks and then storing it. But the relation of the storage charges to 
the price prevalent in short seasons must be determined to work out the 
economics of the pr<x'e«s. The usual method of storing in heaps had it not 
been subject to the danger of fire would not be as bad, but its efficiency 
cf keeping, of course, is very poor, as quite a good deal of the expo^ 
ffKider bcjcomes usek^s. But the subject deservtjs to be better studied 
instead of these mere generalisations and impressions. Until the pre- 
juducs^ and practices mentioned under improvement of breeds are aban- 
<IoiukI, and prices of cattle rise higher, it seems general practical interest 
in this subject is not likely to be witnessed. A sustained propaganda for 
the removal of these restrictions must be maintained in the meantime. 

Question IT.—AoiticuuTUiujL Inoustbies. —(a) TAttle occupation during 
Aavk Iloughiy speaking it may be said that the average Gujarat 

farmer puts in about 180 days of work in a year on his farm. In the 
slack season, the Koh, Thakarda and other poor class cultivators either 
go out as labourers or wood-felling or idle away their time ii nothing 
else is handy or if they are not disposed to leave their village and go 
elsewhere to secure work. The Patldar, Anavil and other better l‘li>^s 
farmers raise some crops by irrigation if they have a well, or idle away 
their time in gossiping. It is during the slack season (winter and summer 
months) that marriage season comes off, and a great deal of time is spent 
jji attending marriages or performing jafras (pilgrimage to holy places). 

(b and cl lUligious sentiments in the way of sortie subsidiary inriustries, 
—jainism has so much affected I'ciigious l)eJiefs in Gujarat that subsidiax’v 
occupations which, though lucrative, directly or indirectly invoke the 
taking of animal or insect life, such as sericulture, poultry rearing, pisci¬ 
culture and pig farming will not be taken up, in spite of any amount 
of persuasion, propaganda work and expense by Government. Spinning 
yarn, rope making, basket making, ghee making, and embroidery are 
subsidiary occupations followed by some farmers in tboir own house. But* 
these are generally on a small scale to supply their household wants and 
except in th© case of milk, and ghee do not leave any surplus for sale. In 
the season mangoes, iesmons, guavas, and othqr fruits are plentiful m 
some parts, and if the cultivators knew the art of canning and preserving 
they could have a lucrative industry to follow during their spare time. 
Government can do much in this line by the demonstration of the pro¬ 
cesses. 
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Jiaroda OovernmenVs efforts in this direction, —Mahomedans, Vagharis, 
and the forest tribes do some poultry rearing. But this is done on a 
very binali scale in their huts. Some time ago the Baroda State offered 
to send to Lucknow some youths of this class to learn ecientiffc poultry 
rearing and also to provide them with means to start work on their 
return, hut there was no response, and the idea had to be abandoned. 
For seri-culture thousanda of rupees were spent in engaging experts from 
Bengal, preparing suitable buildings, providing suitable plant, and grow¬ 
ing mulberry trees, with a view to teach the industry to the forest tribes 
' of the Navsari district. But even these animiste were found to have been 
so much affected by the Jiv daya principle that they too, did not take 
to this new industry and Government had to close the experiment. For 
pisciculture there is not the slightest scope in Gujarat. Fish«catching from 
tanks and rivers especially in the vicinity of towns and villages is resented 
by the mahajan and therefore, even those who use or sell fish have to 
catch it from a distance, quietly and stealthily. In the forest tracts of 
the Navsari district, the forest tribes have taken to lac-culture on forest 
trees, under the control and supervision of the Forest Department. 

The Dairy Industry ,—The most important subsidiary industry connected 
with agriculture in Gujarat is the dairy. Almost all cultivators and even 
some agricultural labourers keep one, two or more buffaloes. The milk is 
utilised for domestic use and for the manufacture of (jhi^ which is sold 
to local dealers who export it to Baroda, Alimedabad, Bombay and other 
cities. The charotar tract in Gujarat (Kaira and Baroda districts) 
specially noteworthy for ghi. During the last ten years, the dairy in¬ 
dustry has been greatly developed in Charotar, In almost every village 
thoi'o is a cream separator. The cultivator sells hi.s milk to the merchant 
who separates the cream and .sells it to Tk>inbay or Ahnifnlabacl butter 
factories, while the separated milk is either thrown away or crude <ui.sein 
is prepared from it. 

Popular prej'iuiice against cream sepatration ,—There are popular pre¬ 
judices against the now dairy industry which involves the expr^rt ot cream 
for manufacture into butter. There is an agitation against it on ilie 
ground that it deprives the villagers of chhus (whey) width they had in 
abundance when each cultivator prepared ghi in hie own homo instead 
of selling milk to creameries. The agitation, being based on selfish and 
fake economic ideas of the agitators, has failed to do any permanent 
harm to the new industry, which has proved a great boon to the farmer 
tliough it has made ghi dearer for the local consumer. There m still a 
greater future for this industry, when it is developed on the co-operative 
lines, and the producers of milk themselves make their awn cream and 
butter, and retain the profit which k now taken away by the middle 
men. 

Lac culture.--Bee-keeping has not been found practicable but lac culture 
can be made more general than it is at present and deserves to be specially 
investigated. There are usually numerous pipal^ hordi and babul trees in 
the cultivators’ own fields in which lac can be cultured without trouble 
and expense, by simply attaching seed germ to the branchee. 

Indigenous fruits ,—The chief fruits of Gujarat are the mango, keri, the 
plantain, kela, the pomegranate, dadam^ the pummelo, papanas, the guava, 
jamrvkh, or peru, the pine apple, ananas, the sweet lime, mitha timbu, 
the bitter lime, khata limhu, the ramfal, anona recticulata, the sitafal, 
or custard apple, pajiavi jujuba, bor, jambu, rayan, and the melon, tadbueh. 
Mango and other big fruit trees are generally planted on the border of 
fields, but sometimes a jvhole field is planted with mango trees. Lemon 
papam, bore, chiku, and plantain trees are also grown in a whole field, 
or a part of it, according to the available irrigation facilities. Fruit 
and vegetable growing has already been a source of profit to the fanner, 
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wherever it hm been tried in the vicinity of towns and big viJiagee. 
Lemons, papajm, hore, jamrukh, potnegranate, chihu, plantain and such 
other fruits are in great dcunand and the area under these is increasing. 
\regetable growing is also a profitable occupation in a country where the 
majority of the people are vegetarians and ie being done where irrigation 
facilities are available. There is a good field for further development of 
this busitiess and cultivators would do well to taice to it as a subsidiary 
occupation during their spare time. 

(d) Power industries ,—Oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, and 
rice hulling are being done wherever possible, and no special demoiistra 
tion is necessary. Already some progressive farmers in Qujarat are using 
power pumps in their wells for irrigation purposes; and the same power is 
used for running oil and flour mills, ginning machinery, rice hulling and 
such other industries on a small scale. Utilisation of cotton seed for felt, 
and rice straw for paper does not seem to have been tried, and if these 
afford any prospect they should, by all means, be investigate by Govern¬ 
ment. 

(e) PossibiHiies lor small industries on a co-operahve basis. —^Yes, but the 
only method would be to start small industries on a co-operative basis by 
the villagers themselves. It is not likely that capitalists could be induced 
to remove their concerns to rural areas or start new ones unless it pays 
them better than in urban areas to do so. 

(/) Yes; particularly fruit preserving, jam and jelly making, lemon 
juice preparation, &o. 

fg) Home industries for upper class women ,—Subsidiary industries as 
paiml and sev preparation, embroidery, lace maJking, <fec., may be developed 
if an agency could be created to pnrebase the prepared articles. Women 
of the upper class farmers like the Patidars, Anavils, and Rajputs who 
do not work »n the fields, pass their spare time in pai>ad and ser making, 
embroidery and similar w'ork w^hich ivS uOw restricted to the family require¬ 
ments. Great stimulus has been given to embroidery industry by a 
mendinnt of Navsari wdio purchases and exports such articles to Bombay 
and otlu'i jdaces. J*<ipad and sev have a market but these are not done 
by of farincivj on a largo scale owing to the difficulty in finding 

locally customers for the prepared articles. Similarly pickle and jam and 
jelly making may be done* at home by women when those articles are made 
jnarkctable. If agencies for supply of materials and purchase of finished 
articles are created by local leaders, a lucrative employment for women 
during the spare time* in their own homes can be developed. 

(h) Lack of sanitary coiiscience ,—This w^ould depend upon the interest 
created by education and propaganda w^ork. There is great scope for 
this useful work, but it is not likely that it would be done until the 
sanitary conscience of the people is awakened. 

Qukstiox 18.— AoRictTiOTiUL Labour. —Attachment to native soiL--{a) 
The agricultural labourer in Gujarat generally likes to live in bis owm village 
and is unwilling to leave it. When there is no employment in his native 
village*, he may go out to a neighbouring town to work in a mill or a ginning 
press, but as soon as the monsoon comes he returns homo to till his own 
small patch of ground if ho has any or to work as a labourer in his own 
village. It would 'bo difficult to induce him to migrate permanently from 
his native village. He may, however, perhaps agree to migrate on the 
prospect of his getting on easy terms a plot of cultivable land. 

Cost of labour high,--(h) There is shortage of agricultural labour in 
Gujarat. This is due not on account of its hanng become more mobile, 
but on account of the labour beeping more independent. The unskilled 
labourer whether paid in cash or in kind has greatly improved his economic 
position within recent years and prefers to he a cultivator of his own or 
tenanted piece of land than to be a worker for others. The scarcity of 
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labour seriously hampers agricultural operations and its increased oost 
impedes the execution of improvements. The position of the agriculturists 
under the changed conditions, coupled with the bad seasons, has been very 
hard. He has to pay more for lailmur and his produce is small. His cattle 
also cost him more. Tlie only relieving feature in his case is that his 
surplus pays him more handsomely than before, on account of the lise in 
the prices of foodstuffs. 

The only remedy is the introduction of labour-saving implements, but as 
stated elsewhere in Question 14 this would be possible to an appreciable 
degree only when the small and scattered farms of the cultivator are 
consolidated. 

Surplus labour, —(c) If there be surplus agricultural labour anywhere, it 
may be induced to occupy and develop areas not at present under cultiva¬ 
tion by the offer of free land and otW facilities, such as capital on easy 
terms. 

< 

Qxte.stion 19.— 'Forests. — Grazing facilities in forest areas, —(a) Yes, go 
far as Baroda State is concerned. Grazing facilities are given to the extent 
compatible with the proper preservation of forest areas. 

Methods of increasing a supply of fire-wood, — (b) Babul trees can be 
raised in abundance on the ravines and banks of rivers and nalas. This 
would not only provide more fire-wood, but also fodder for goats, camels, etc., 
in the form of leaves and pods. This has been done in the Baroda State with 
great advantage in connection with the Vatrak river in the Atarsumha 
Peta Mahal, where the Forest Department has raisH'd good many babul trees, 
within the last ten 5 ^ears. 

Growing hahitl trees in gaurhars, —Fire-wood and fodder may be increased 
if the village panchayafs take proper care of the village gaxtchnr land^. 
The gauchar lands now' hardly provide any grazing, as they are covered up 
by avalf hanthar and other bushes. If these are cleared every year by tli<» 
labour of the villagers and if babul tree.s are planted in low-lying lauds, 
vvliirh are unfit for grazing, there would 'fie not only better grazing, but also 
more trees to supply fire^voocl. The Baroda State has adopted the policy 
ot giving ownership over trees grown in waste and gauchar lands to village 
pcmchayats^ and this hae to some extent stimulatefl efforts for gron mg 
more treee. 

Village forests, —(e) Yes, village forests can be created in waste lands 
near villages through the village panchayats, if they are aIlowe<l to plant 
trees on the distinct understanding that they would have proprietary right 
over them. Mango trees are allowed to be planted even by individuals in 
h haraha lands in the Baroda State, on the understanding that they will have 
ownership over them, and that no compensation will be paid if the land is 
required for a public purpose. 

Question 20.— ^MAnKBTiNC. — No organised markets. —(a) The only crops 
in which there is something like organised marketing are commercial crops 
like cotton, wheat, castor, tobacco, and sarsav. Purchase is made mostly 
in the farmer's own village or through his moneylender. When there is no 
local buyer, he goes to a neighbouring town or city where there are 
purchasers of the goods he wishes to sell. 

Gujarat towns have no well-organised markets. Cultivators coming for 
sale of their produce loaded in carts have to wait in some place either in the 
town itself or in some open place outside it. The cultivators have to deal 
w’ith brokers and tolats (weighers) whose names are nowhere registered, and 
whoso commission and charges are not fixed by any body exercising authority 
over them. Owing to thfs, cultivators have to suffer much from the exactions 
of these middlemen. They do not get the full value of th^ir produce. The 
local merchants or the rmhajan should apnoint a committee, and only such 
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brokers as are licensed by this committee should be allowed to work. Rules 
may also be made for fixing commission to be charged, and for the prompt 
payment of prices and the publication of current rates. 

Standarduaiion of weights and meamres ,—^There are no uniform weights 
and measures in this country. In spite of the recommendation of a com¬ 
mittee by the Government of India for the purpose no action has yet been 
taken. Early action is necessary for belter marketing. 

Such a market has been receiitly created at Billimor in the Navasari 
district of the Baroda State. Under the (orders and suggestion.^ of the. 
State Director of Commerce, the inahajans of the place have framed rules, 
appointed a committee, and all the sales are conducted under its supervision. 
Similarly the mahajans of different places may be persuaded to adopt a like 
prcM^edure., 

Co-operative societies should take the lead in orgamsing the sale of crops. 
— (b) The system of marketing and distribution is extremely unsatisfactory 
from both the ultimate consumer’s and producer's point of view. The 
machinery has Ijeen fixed for so long that vested interests have arisen for its 
continuance and a stiff opposition would be offered to a break away from the 
established custom. Every individual producer does his business on such a 
small scale and usually under conditions of such economic serfdom that he is 
unable to assert himself, and there is no collective body of opinion which has 
strength enough to strike a new way. One would naturally look forward 
to co-operative societies to give or take the necessary lead in this matter, 
but they are so engrossed with their comparatively puny work of credit 
fa<'ilities that they refuse to give intelligent thought to these questions which 
w'llJ he of immen.se practi<‘al service if profierly handled. 

In most cases, the pro<lucer’s interest in marketing crops is over as soon 
as the village merchant, who is also his sowcar^ has weighed the grain and 
put it in his warehouse, all accounts to be settled later. Nothing could be 
nitjre disastrous than thin way of disposing of the crops, in the production of 
vUiich the farmer has often undergone untold difficulties and miseries. But 
this economic dependence plays all these and similar freaks wdih his 
produce. 

Legislation for stamlardiMifion of produce. —(c) Farmers and merchants 
liaving their produce have to realise that want of uniformity made no 
difference as long as India was concerned with the feeding of her population. 
I’lie country must not export raw materials to pay for imports. McKlerii 
industry nee<ls a uniform and unadulterated product. Not only the con¬ 
signment e^hould lie up to sample, but the raw produce should not change 
materially from year to year. The farmers have got to realise that the 
mixture of varieties which occur in their fields result in serious Joss of 
uniformity. Further admixture often takes place in the godowns of 
merchants after the product has left the threshing floor. The result is that 
the Indian produce lacks that uniformity and evenness which modern 
industries demand. It does not fall into a definite grade and therefore does 
not command much cjonfidence or a high price. The advantage of a grade is 
not all on the sido of the merchant and the manufacturer. The grower also 
benefits by the enhanced price which eventually results. Mere propaganda 
is not likely to bring in satisfactory* results. I,ike the Cotton Ti-ansport Act 
for the prevention of fraudulent adulteration and improper description of 
ootton which has been passed and put into force in the Baroda State as also 
in the British districts of Surat and Broach to ensure purity of cotton 
produce, legislation may be undertaken to ensure the purity and grading 
to sample of wheat and other farm produce which is exported to foreign 
markets. • 

Question 21.— Tariffs and Ska Frbights. —No special There 

is nothing special to complain against at present. Agricultural machinery 
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is free from tariff duty and there are no export duties on agricultural 
produce, except on rice from Eangoon. 

not necessary on export of oil seeds, hut necessary for hones 
<tmi oil cake .—Export duty on oil seeds is sometimes advocated by some, 
ou the ground that it would keep the oil seeds in the country to foster oil 
mills, and the cake would remain in the country to be used as manure, or 
food for cattle. But any such duty would ultimately fall on the cultivator, 
and there would be no corresponding gain, as under present depressed trade 
conditions, it is not likely that more oil mills would be started. It is, 
‘ liowever, necessary to prevent the export of bones and oil cakes by 
prohibitive export duties. Bone with manure is now being used by 
cuJtivatons, and the old prejudice against it has disappeared, at least in this 
part of the country. 

Export (htfiesi on foodstuffs in some States .—In some States, e.g., Indore, 
there are dutiee on the export of wheat and other cereals. In some 
Kathiawar States there are also heavy duties on the export of cattle. These 
benefit the consumer within the State, by lowering prices, but harm the 
cultivator as he gets less than what he should for his produce, and oiig'ht 
tj be removed by the States in which they are imposed. 

(JtJBSTiON 22.— Co-opKRATioN. — irO'i^ernmenf activity should he limited .— 
m) (i) Government can do little in a direct manner for the growth of the 
<o-operative movement. The essential principles of the movement itsell 
nmke direct State aid, officiai support and unnecessary State control un- 
<losirable lor tlie proper growth of the movement, especially now that the 
movement has acquired a permanent footing. The function of the State 
sliould strictly be limited to lielji in propaganda and organisation in tbe 
beginning and audit to safeguard the interest of outsiders. Too much State 
initiative and control has resulted in the fact that where the officials cease to 
taket any interest in the movement, n Jangiu»hes and dies down or goes on at 
a halting, creeping space. If the movement is to develop properly on sound 
lines from the beginning, the Government aid and control should be so 
given as to evoke and supplement, but on no account to provide a substitute 
for voluntary effort. 

J)evoiufion of pnirers io non-off\vml uyenctes nccetisary.~--Tho small village 
societies do need and will need for a long time to come strict supervision, 
audit and help Ironi outside, but these sliould come not from the officials, hut 
from the co-operative organisation itself. The Government should gradually 
surrender the powers hitherto exercised by them in the organisation, manage¬ 
ment and supervision of societies in favour of independent federations of tlie 
societies. 

l!7iaf Government can do. —However, the Government can do much to 
encourage the growth of thi* movement in the field of legislation by 
recognising priority of the claim of a co-operative society over other claims 
and the grant of facilities of rwivery of loans without recourse to the costly 
delays ot the civil courts. 

Leaders should sprmg from the agricultural class, —(2) Much of what is 
being done to-day by the Government, in the matter of propaganda and 
organisation, should be done by the non-official agencies. These agencies 
10 -day are not properly constituted inasmuch as they are mostly controlled 
either by the academical experts or those with social ambitions in the 
towns and cities, and not by leaders from among those who go to form the 
movement. It must however he recognised that these pioneers have rendered 
good service, and had it not been for their efforts the movement would not 
have developed as it has done. But it ivould be better if the farmers, the 
small craftsmen and the artisans, who tchday go to form the bulk of the 
membership of the movement and who have a material and tangible interest 
in it were slowly to replace these pioneers. The present leaders are generally 
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not from th^ classes^ and this has partly bean responsible for giving this 
purely economic movement a turn into the direction of social reform and 
social service. Even at their best the leaders are actuated and inspired 
more by feelings of philanthrophy, charity and social service than by the 
fundamental principles of co-operation as a form of economic organisation* 

Members indebted both to sowcars and Bocietks ,—(&) (1) As far as 
possible, the credit j^ocieties should try to meet all the short-term needs of 
their members, without making it necessary for them to go to private money- 
lend^s. This is not the case at present, and this has result in the fact 
that the members is merely shunted from the society to the sotrcar, and 
vice versa^ to meet the periodical demands from both these agencies. The 
calls from the society are met by borrowing from the eowcar and the calls 
from the eowcar by fresh borrowing from the society. Nobody could go on in 
this vicious circle of borrowing from one source to satisfy the other, and 
vice versa, without getting deeper and deeper into the mire of indebtedness. 

Work of cooperative sale aUd purchase might first be done together with 
that of credit in the same society.--^2, 3) At the present stage of the 
development of the co-operative organisation in the country it is neither 
possible nor advisable to encourage the registration of separate societies 
for sales and purchase from the ordinary credit societies, especially as the 
membership is generally confined to the same persons. The demand for things 
other than credit is very uncertain, and it is not necessary to multipb’ 
societies and to subject members more than once to the formalities of 
registration. On account of the smallness of the operations and the difficulty 
of finding enough workers there is no harm in combining the functions of 
banking and trading. 

Cooperative purchase of household necessities .—The purchase societies 
should be encouraged not only to deal in seed, manure and fodder as at 
present, but also in the household necessities of the farmers. The village 
shopkeepers advance their goods to farmers on credit and thus initiate them 
into dobt from irhich they never get free, and charge, on the other hand, 
unduly high prices which the farmers cannot afford to question as he gets 
tlie goods on credit. By organising co-operative purchases of household 
necessities, there will bhus be not only a good saving to the members, but tti- 
risk of their being involved in chronic dehtj» will also be eliminated to some 
extent. 

Societies for effecting improvements. —(4, 5) Th^ will prove very useful 
in Gujarat, especially as the land is possessed by small holders with little 
capital of their own. Moreover, the improvements are not paying unless 
carried out on an effective scale, and this is not possible unless the small 
holders combine their resources. This is also true of the use of labour-saving 
machinery. 

Consolidation, of holdings societies. —(6) The Baroda Government has made 
a beginning recently in the direction of organising societies for the con¬ 
solidation of small agricultural holdings and have announced some special 
oonoessions such as the exemption of transfer deeds from Stamp and 
Eegistration duties* In one way the division of land into small uneconomic 
holdings is the basic difficulty in the improvement of agriculture, and its 
removal is likely to be followed by a considerable advance in general 
prosperity* Looking to this, it mi^ht be useful in the initial stage if the 
Government make the tenure of the redistributed plots a privileged one by 
either giving it a small remission of land assessment or exemptions from 
special rates lor sub^eoil water advantages, on condition that lands once 
oonsolidated through these co-operative societies s’hould be subject to the 
disability of not being capable of being parcelled oqt in plots below the size 
of economic holdings at the time they are sold, mortgaged or given away. 

Societies for joint farming. — (7) Societies for joint farming have so tar 
not been attempted in this part of the country. It is doubtful if the stage 
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has yet been reached where this form of co*operative organisation would 
succeed. The difficulties are of a fundamental nature. This might be looked 
upon as the ideal of the co-operative movement in the country which might 
be achieved at a distant date. 

Cattle-breeding i,ocieties. —(8) The cattle-^breeding societies, as suoh, are 
not likely to succeed in Gujarat partly becouse the breeding of cattle is 
regarded as a mere accident of agriculture and partly/because of the want 
of sufficient grazing land. In the conditions obtaining in Gujarat, this, like 
the storage of grain or fodder, is the form of agricultural activity which is 
least likely to lend itself to be worked on co-operative basis, 

Necessitg for legislation to force a minority to join ta improvement 
schemes, —(c) Such legislation is necessary, and it might be mentioned that 
a beginning has been made in this direction by the Government of Baroda. 
An existing law Jays down that where two-thirds of the number of land¬ 
holders holding not less than half the total agricultural land of the village 
express their wilUngness to have a redistribution of their holdings for 
pur^xyses of consolidation, the remaining one-third have to throw in their 
lot with the rest. They cannot prevent a work of snch public utility because 
of thoir self-interest, ignorance or mere contrariness. There is no reason 
why this wholesome pi*ovisi(m should not be extended to other forms of 
improvements such as fencing or irrigation. This is a very necessary form 
of legislation which will go a great way towards removing the difficulties 
in the path of agricultural imiyrovonients. 

{d) Not completely, hut they have to a certain extent in many places. 

Question 23.— Genebal Education. —Education in agrirultuve does not 
lead to faking it up as a professiotL —(a) The present education in agricul¬ 
ture is merely college education. Those who join the agricultural colleges 
liave no preliminary grounding in agriculture. Like those who join the Arts 
and oilier colleges, the students in agriculture receive the same kind of 
general educatioii in primary, middle and high schools. And their interest 
in agiicuitural edneatioii is not so much tor taking up agriculture as a pro¬ 
fession, but securing employment like graduates in arts. 

Ayricultural bias in primary schools ,—To remedy these defects, the whole 
system of present education must be changed trom the bottom. It is obvious 
that education in agriculture cannot be given in primary schools, but the 
n'liders and the curriculum tor village schools can be so revised as to give 
Village children a bias towards their ancestral profession. In addition to 
the readers c ontaining more lessons about agricultural pursuits and prac¬ 
tices, aritJimefeic ior primary schools should contain such examples as relate 
to mat!CIS ot daily use in the village, such as simple numerical processes, 
connected with buying, selling, making change, figuiing, keeping simple 
accounts and other transactions common in the village. The computations 
should be useful and the problems genuine and in keeping tvitli the realities 
ot village life. School gardens and faims would also help to create an agri¬ 
cultural bias, and should be maintained in connection with all primary 
schools in order to show the pleasure and dignity of manual labour and to 
furnish materials lor close observation of nature. 

Agriculture at the stage of secondary education ,—The middle and 
Fccondary sv;hool courses require to be so revised aa to offer alternate courses 
to students of varying needs. After completing primary education, those 
who want to have vocational training should have an opportunity to receive 
it in the middle schools and high schools. The study of English need be 
made compulsory for those only who want to have higher literary coursea 
with a view to their ultimately joining a college. The classes most largely 
represented in the school should determine the kind of vocational course to 
be taught in these higher schools. In rural areas where people of agricuL 
tural classes preponderate, agricultural courses may he made availaoie ill 
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^utitmuiioti of tho elementary school courses. In urban areas where thoj-e 
?s a preponderance of people of the commercial or the artisan elass€?s, com* 
mercial and industrial courses might be made available and so on for other ^ 
classes. 

{b) 1. Creating a bias for agncultnre and atiordmg oppoi*tiinities tor the 
study of agriculture in the middle and higher schools as suggested in (a) 
would improve the ability and the imiture of the agriculturists and would 
also retain their interest in land. 

Vompuhory education in i^ral areas, —(6) (2. Primary education has been 
made compulsory in the Baroda State, since 1906. Experience of the last 
twenty years shows that educational etl'ori is generally more successful in 
urban than in rural areas. Tiie parents themselves being generally illiterate 
do not understand the advantages of educating their children, and prefer 
their boys, and even girls, to be turned out to earn money as soon as they 
can scare birds away from the; crops or take the cattle out to graze. When 
primary education was made dbmpulsory in the Baroda State, the villagers 
w^iridored wJiy the Government should force them to send their children, and 
especially their girls, to schools. In some places objection was raised to the 
very existence ol a school us an addition to the other plagues of village life, 
and they generally preferred to have their pockets depleted by paying fines 
foi the non-attendance ol their children in schools, but persuasion and 
pressure have gradually changed their mentality, and now children of both 
sexes are .sent to school in much larger numbers. And after a generation, 
alien those who have rewnved education are parents of children of school- 
going-ag<‘, they will not have any objection to send them to schools. Even 
now' the mentality ol u majority of these people is changed, and the closing 
ol an existing scliool would be resented and elforts made to have it reopened. 

Wadaije in educahonaf effort, —(b) 3. The explanation of the small pro¬ 
portion of boys 111 rural primary schools who pass through the fourth dass 
is to be found in the \vastage of educational effort, consisting of non-pro- 
motcHl pupils who leave scluml before finishing the fourth standard, and the 
irregulai attendance of the pupils ol the agricultural classes w'ho require 
their childr<‘n to assist them in their work in the fields. 

A large numfier ol tliose wdio acquire literacy soon relapse into illiteracy 
on adount ol the routine way in which the occupation of agriculture is 
carried on, 

QuisisTioN 24,—AiTiuifiNti C/au'iAL .—Agruuiiurt low in social esUtnation^ 
— (a) There are sovoral reasons preventing men of capital and enterptise 
taking to agnc.altuie as a profession. Although the current Gujarati 
proverb , “ Agriculture is best, commerce lair, service poor and begging 
bad ” gives an exalted position to agriculture, in actual practice agriculture 
is considered a degrading profession and tlm usual epithet for an agricul¬ 
turist signifies a fool.” This being the case, the present tendency is for 
agriculturists to leave off their hereditary profession and to seek service 
or enter business. Until agriculture which involves manual labour is raised 
in public estimation, there is very little chance of hereditary non-agricul¬ 
turists with capital* taking to agriculture. 

JHfficulties of shortaye of labour and scattered holdings, —As a profession 
it is not yet placed on a scientific basis and there is always the uncertainty 
of the returns from capital. In Gujarat, at any rate, the land is divided 
in small holdings among a large number of owners, and it is very difi&cult 
for one to obtain land in sufficient area in one compact block to make farming 
on a scientific and large scale possible. In addition to these, there is the 
difficulty about the adequate supply of labour for agricultural work. The 
agricultural labourer, even more than the industrial labourer in India ia 
hopelessly inefficient and unreliable. The wages, though small in appear¬ 
ance, are relatively high looking to the amount of wmrk turned out, and 
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this, with the uucertainty of adequate supply, goes to discourage enterprise 
on a large scale. 

Hide yulf between rural and urban life .—^But the most potent factor 
that discourages men of capital from taking to agriculture as an industry 
is the complete isolation of the rural life in India. The life in Tillages is 
of a dull, humdrum nature. Few if any amenities of civilised life are avail-* 
able. Communications (roads, railways and telegraph) are very inadequate. 
There is little of social life from the higher point of view, as the country 
side is year after year depleted of the educat^ and civilised section of its 
population. The lure of the cities and towns is irresistible, and the gulf 
between the urban and rural life in India is very great. 

Less risk and better scope in other fields for inuestment.—Another reason 
why those with capital to spare are not attracted towards agricultum is the 
scope for good investments, earning fairly good and regular dividends in 
other fields. The return is not only jnore reliable, hut it involves no trouble 
to the investor in gox^ernmeat and industrial securities. On the other hand, 
in agriculture the return is precarious and not .solely dependent upon the 
skill and labour of the investor, and is a source of too great a strain and 
worry. These reasons combine to prevent men with capital and enterprise 
taking to agriculture as a prof6S.sioii. 

Why irnprovem^^nts are not effected. — {b) The factors tending to discourage 
owners of agricultural land from carrying out improvements are three in 
my opinion, (1) Inadequate finance, (2) Fragmentation of holdings and (3) 
System ol J^and Revenue Settlement. 

Want of suitable financing agencies. —(1) The problem of financing farmers 
for large agricultural improvements of a directly productive or protective 
nature has not yet been systematically tackled. The loans for tliis purpose 
want long terms for repayment, the principle underlying these loans being 
that they should be repaid from the increased yield of the land. Loans are 
made to-day to the farmers tor very short periods, even when it is obviou-» 
that it impossible for the borrower to repay it from the earnings of hi>- 
laiul within a short time. The professional moneylender does not realise 
that the financial needs of farming are different from those of other industries 
and must be met in a different manner. The result is that tJie undertaking 
effected from loans from sowcars prove economically unprofitable. Land 
Mortgage Banks giving long-term credit on the mortgage of agricultural 
land and worked on co-operative principles are, therefore, necessary. 

Hcaiteied holdings. —(2) Another difficulty in the undertaking of improve¬ 
ments is the scattered nature of the holdings. This is retarding the progress 
of agriculture, and is making the sinking of wells, setting up of pumps, the 
use of tractors, and the introduction of otlier labour-saving machinery diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, besides raising the cost of farming operations. This 
point has been dealt with more fully elsewhere. 

System of revenue settlement. — (3) Where land revenue settlements are 
for short periods, the farmer is naturally disinclined to undertake costly 
improvements, as he is always afraid of the rates being put up and thus 
losing a part of the increased yield from the improvements effected by him. 
In theory the improvements effected in the land by the farmers’ own effort 
are exempt from assessment when the settlement is revised, but this principle 
is not always observed in practice. It is possible that revenue settlements 
covering long periods would encourage agriculturists in carrying out 
improvements. 

Question 25.— of Bubal Population. —Duties of the Village 
Panc?ini/ais.~-The Co-operative Diepartment is creating an agency that will 
handle bother business, lietter farming and better living, but its me^ods are 
slow, though sure. There is, however, one department of Local-Self- 
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Qovernjnent whick i;i» most iniiiuately conneoted with village life in general 
and village administration in particular and can do much for rural welfare. 
If the village panchayats are strong and work intelligently with a sense of 
responsibility they are capable of doing immettse good. The village pan- 
chayat should develop the whole village life, improve its sanitation, beautify 
it, and make it peaceful, pleasant, and full of live interest. Most of the 
villages are dirty and the life in them humdrum and is one of drudgery. 
Some of the old and really Oriental customs are dying out. The holiday 
celebrations have lost their asest, purity, and social coherence. The old 
village races, meJas and festivals are dead or dying out, and in their absence 
the people flock to towns for what little enjoyment they could get. The 
attractions and celebrations of the village holidays has disappeared, and 
where a few remain they are rather vulgar and insipid. A r^ival of these 
old joys of village life is desirable. Life is not intended for mere drudgery. 
It must have its own joys and pleasures, pleasures that would ultimately 
increase the industrial efficiency of the people and remove dullness of life. 
It is, therefore, suggested tbflt the Department of Looal-SelLGovernment 
should concern itself not only with the village administration but with village 
life as a whole. It may assist the other specialised departments of co-opera¬ 
tion, sanitation, agriculture and education in solving their problems. But 
it must he primarily concerned anth the social economic and administrative 
pioblems of the village. It must try to develop the whole life. It should 
niuko careful inquiry and train men as honorary organisers from among the 
people, anci employ some good inspectors as organisers of village life. 
They should instruct the people and the panchayats^and help them to carry 
out the department’s programme and ideas. 

Tiaining Village Lmader^. — (b) The rural problem is a very difficult and 
complicated one, and the ultimate solution must depend upon the local 
leaders, their intelligence and their enthusiasm. If we have intelligent, 
sympathetic leaders in villages they can do immense work in stimulating 
interest among the cultivators. Special attention should, therefore, be paid 
to the training of local leaders. The right type of men should be found 
out and tnnned by opening classes at district headquarters. In this class 
lectures may be given for about a fortnight in (1) local-self-government and 
village panchayats, (2) co-operation, (3) principles of agriculture, (4) home 
hygiene*, (5) sanitation, (6) village libraries, and (7) village problems in 
general. The lectures may be arranged by the ()o-operative. Agricultural, 
Sanitary and Local-Self-Government Departments. In each class fifty men 
may be selected, four to five from each taluka. The men may be selected 
in co-operation with the local authorities. They must be village leaders, 
practical agriculturists, the real sons of the soil, and should be called at 
the joint expense of Government and Local Boaixls. 

If this system is continued for about ten years a district would have 
2,000 trained men in different villages who would understand the principles 
of various mcasuios adopted h} Government for village w-elfare and would 
heartily co-operate with the different departments of the state and make 
their work easy. Ea<‘h of these men would serve as a local agent, and 
through him the villages may he approached for all doci'Iopment work. 

Soaaf and Economic nirvey/^, —(c) The most important problem in the 
State is the rural, and the first net'essity is to know the rural problem itself. 
Uniesi we inoionghly know it, it is difficult to find the iMjmody aud apph it. 
Social and economic surveys of typical villages in different areas are, there¬ 
fore, necessary. Such a survey should he comprehensive without being 
technical. It should make inquiries into the general agricultural practices 
and the social and communal life of the people. Every thorough survey 
sliould be the forerunner of new' ideals for the communities. The scope of 
such an inquiry should be the same as adopted by Dr. Mann in his investiga¬ 
tion of the condition of a typical village in the Deccan. 
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Condition of the farmer. — (d) The Baroda State departments of agriculture 
and commerce have recently made some economic and sociological surveys, 
and have found that (1) the average agriculturist is deeply indebted, (2) he 
lives in ill-ventilated and unhealthy homes and insanitary surroundings, 
(3) the main cause of his indebtedness is extravagant expenditure on 
marriage and funeral occasions, (4) he is ill-fed and of poor physique, and 
(51 suffers great loss from his ignorance and superstition. As a remedy it 
is suggested that a work o1 consolidation should be hurried up, and that a 
land mortgage bank should be started. 

Question 2(>.— Statistics. — fitatutics not reliable. —(a) Most of the Agri¬ 
cultural statistics collected by village Patels and Kulharnis (village 
accountants) cannot be said to be reliable, as they are not checked or 
verified by my superior inspecting officer. Estimates of yield of agricultural 
produce and the census of live-stock and implements are results of mere 
guess work. 

Literature should he in the Vernncuhtr. — {h) The monographs on the 
various studies made by the Department of Agriculture and the statistics 
collected should be published not only in English but also in the vernacular 
language of each district or languages of the Provinc<?s. It is only then that 
they could be read by or road to farmers. Leaflets and pamphlets issued by 
the departments should be r^ad over to the people in the village chowra by 
the village accountanb or s<‘hoo]master. At present farmers receive very 
little benefit from the literature published for their benefit. 

Oral Evidence. 

411,032. The Chairmun: Ilao Bahadur (arovnidbhai Desai, you are Naib 
Dewaii of Baroda State?—Yes. 

49,053. No doubt you (have interested yourself in the agricultural prob¬ 
lems that have been dealt with in British India?—To a certain extent, 
yes. 1 belong to British India; I am a landholder, and although i arn 
employed in tho Baroda State, I am a British subject and I know some¬ 
thing of the agriculture in the Kaira District, to which 1 belong. 

49,034. Do you find that the agricultural problems of an Indian State 
are much the same as those of British India?—The problents are identical. 
Our territory is so interspersed with British territory that our problems 
are almost the same, and we have been following, as far as possible, 

what is being done in British India. For instance, we sent some of 
our students to Mr. Calvert when we learnt he was doing very gciod 
work in connection with consolidation of holdings in tlio Punjab, through 
co-operative societies, and he gave full instructions to them, and vie 

have been tiying to do the same in Baroda. We have also looked tor help to 
Dr. Mann in Bombay, and have been accorded it whole-heartedly. 

49,035. Professor Gangulce • Did you start this movement after Mr. 
Calvert started it?—Yes; we started this consolidation of holdings through 
co-operative societies only last year. But this problem of consolidation 
has been taken up by us since 1916. In fact it was I who proposed 
it in 1916, when I was put in charge of the Development Department of 
the State, which included the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments. 
I thought that there was no chance for improvement in agriculture so 
long as the fields were small and scattered. I have my own fields in 
Nadiad of the Kaira district; one of them, alxiut an acre, is on one side 
of the town, another, about an acre and a-half, is on the other side, 
and a third, only half an acre, m somewhere else. We find it very difficult 
to send labourers frekn one field to another or to use improved machinery 
and transport it from one place to another. From my own peiwonal 
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knowledge and personal circumstances, I saw there was no chance of 
improvement in agriculture till we solved this fundamental problem of 
consolidation of holdings. A committee was appointed, and, as the 
initiator of the proposal, I was appointed Chairman of that Committee. 

I have got a copy of the Report* of that Oommittee. Perhaps the Com¬ 
mittee would like to use it. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

49,030, 1 see on page 155, in answer to Question 1, you suggest that 
so far as the Bari^a State is concerned, it might be well to separate 
the function of exi>€riment and research from that of demonstration. Have 
you sufficient stall to make that separation feasible?—In the Baroda State 
we have not. As I stated, we generally follow the experiments made 
in British India, in Poona and other places. We test what they have 
found to be good in our own farms, and, having tested it, we give it 
out to our cultivators. 

49,037. J*ruicii8or Garujulee: You have no research station ot your 
own?—No; we cannot afford to have one. 

49,038. The Chairman: From your answer to Question 3 (,</), I find 
that apparently you have not been successful in persuading the cultivators 
to take up the practice of preserving fodder by means of the silo?— 
No. In fact, there is not sufficient fodder to be put into silos. We 
find that year by year the area under fodder crops is decreasing, giving 
place to cotton and other commercial crops. In fact, the fodder problem 
is one of the greatcjst of our difficulties at the present moment. As soon 
as the winter ib over, most of the poor cultivators have no fodder at all, 
and they iee<l their cattle on leaves and other things. As soon as the 
uioiiKK)!! comes and the grass sprouts, the cattle feed on it mo greedily 
that they die of overfeeding. Silage has been tried, but cannot possibly 
be adoptotl ex(opt by a few well-to-do farmers wdio can afford it. 

49.0.39. And wherever f<xl(ier crops are grown, are they as a rule irri¬ 
gated from wells?— Yiiti. (Generally they grow sandhia^ juar and maiKe. 
1 may say that irrigation by tanks hiie not been quite successful in our 
State. Afi 1 have stat(?d, our big rivers are so deep that water in them 
cannot pass through the channels unless bunds are erected in foreign 
territory. That question had been taken up by the Irrigation Com> 
mission, and the (jloveniment of Bombay is investigating it. Unless the 
hig rivers are harmjssed there is no hope for irrigation in Gujarat. We 
have got .small petty village tanks which supply rice lands, and we have 
some big irrigation tanks; but, unfortunately, unleft.s the season is one 
of plentiful rainfall we do not find water in them at the time when water 
is w’anted. 

49.010. Would you turn to page 161 of your answer to Question 6, 
‘“Agricultural Indebtedness’’P Is it your view that these five recom¬ 
mendations tihat you make for controlling moneylending, are feasible or 
practicable in the present state of public opinion?—Some legislation would 
be necessary; if proper legislation is undertaken it can be done. 

49,041. One of your proposals is that no man should be allowed to lend 
money to the farmer without a licence. Is that a feasible proposal?— 
At present anybody can be a moneylender and keep his accounts in 
way. Of course, it is a little drastic to require every moneylender to 
take out a licence, but tine problem is so drastic that drastic remedies 
will have to be undertaken. 
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49,042. It may be that draetic measures ar^ required, but would they 
be practicable? Do you think that in any part of India it w^ould be 
possible for the administration to make such laws effective?—^The revenue 
officers can do it, or the village panchayats can do it. In all our villa^ 
we have panchayats, and if the work ie entrusted to them they can do it. 

49,043. You think you could prevent any man from lending money to 
a farmer unless that man had a licence?—He can make private loans, 
but he cannot be a sowcar; he can lend money as a friend to a friend, 
but if he wants to set himself up as a moneylender or sowcar he must 
keep proper books and pass prc^per receipts, and he must be a man who is 
somewhat literate and can read and write. At present, people write their 
accounts on the walls and on pieces of paper, and they are not able to 
render proper accounts. 

49,044. Would you turn to page 17o of your answer to our Question 10 
(b), I see there that you think that the time has arrived when a law 
might be passed to prevent a dealer from selling, as fertilizers, anything 
that he might choose so to describe. Do you think there is much mal¬ 
practice iu that rtNspect?—That is what I am told; there are printed 
guarantees, but the stuff does not fulfil the guarantees. 

49,04o. Do you say that as the result of proper scientific tests?—We 
have tried some fertilizers on our farms, and the Director of Agriculture 
has told us that they do not come up to the mark. I find this in the 
Report of the Industrial Commission. Our State also had appointed a 
Commission of that kind, and that Commission also stated that unless there 
was a guarantee that the fertilizers w^ere pure and proper, they could 
not be expected to give good results. 

49,046. In your answer to our Question 12 (ii) you arc talking about 
the rotations and mixtures of crops, I« the mixing of crops a common 
practice in the Baroda State?—Yes. 

49,047. What is the view of your Agricultural Department of the value 
of mixing crops?—All the miked crops do not require the same amount 
of nioieture. 

49.048. It is an insurance against the vagaries of the season—Yes. 
They also say that some of the crops supply the substances required to 
keep the soil in proper condition. 

40,049. How far has your own experience covered the technique of cultiva- 
tion ?—I cannot speak from personal knowledge, because I have been 
engaged in different work. 

49,050. In the matter of manufacture of agricultural implements. Ques¬ 
tion 14 U), it has been suggested on occasions that the luanufaiturers 
have not been given facilities to discover exactly what it is that the culti¬ 
vator requires. Have any manufacturers made their appearance in the 
Baroda State—Yes; some gentleman, representing an American firm 
(I think it was the International Harvesting Company) came to Bamia. 
He said that his company would make anything euitable, but that they 
should be provided with a statement of local conditions. For instance, 
tractors are used there, but tractors of the kind that Gujarat lands reejuire 
cannot be manufactured until the conditions of the Gujarat soil are known 
to the manufacturers. I think they now intend to depute one or two of 
their own men to study local conditions and to design implements suitable 
to tliose conditions. They have also been supplying a lot of free literature 
with a view to create a market for the implements. 

49,051. But, in your experience, have they been given every facility 
for making local inquiries?—We give them all facilities; in fact, we depute 
an official to go about with them and to give them all the information 
that they desire. 
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49,052, With reg^d to Quofition 16 <6) on veterinary mattere, yon say 
that your veterinary dkpensaries, as in British India, are hnanc^ partly 
by Local Boards, but L^al Boards carry out the management. Bo they 
control the veterinary officers F—No, the Director of Agriculture controls 
them; but the lower subordinate staff is under the panchayat. 

49,053, The experiment of handing over management to the Local Boards 
has raised certain difficulties, has itF—It has. As regards transfers, if 
you want to transfer a iSalotri from one district to another, unless the 
consent of both the districts* is obtained no transfer can be effected. 

49,054. And 1 suppose that if the Surgeon In question does not wish 
to go he has ample scope for canvassing members of the Local Board F— 
Yes. 

49,055, Would you turn to Question 17 (b), subsidiary agricultural in¬ 
dustries. Apparently, in introducing these, the religious sentiments in 
the State are a real difficulty—Not only in the State, but in the whole 
of Gujarat there are real difficulties. I think myself that the only sub¬ 
sidiary industry that can be successfully adopted is the dairy industry; 
the methods followed with regard to this industry at present are a sheer 
waste, in fact an immense waste. Each cultivator has a buffalo, ho 
prepares his own phi, he churns his own milk, and a good deal of tvastage 
takes place in these processes. We have been advising them to have a 
co-operative dairy for the whole village, so that if a co-operative village 
society is started it can tackle many other questions. For instance, 
the question of cattle improvement is at present nobody’s business. The 
society can take the produce as well as look after tlie cattle. 

49,056. Have you had any success with that propaganda F—Not yet, but 
dealers from Bombay have come and established themselves in our villages, 
and the people give milk to the ow'ners of creameries w’ho come from 
Bombay or Surat, and they are allowed to instal themselves in the village 
on condition that they pay Ils.oOO or Eb. 1,000, or some such figure, as 
a grant to the village panchayat, 

49,057. Frofesbor Ganguke i Is it a grant or is it a ioaiiF—it is a free 
grant; in fact, it is the price for the concession of starting a creamery; 
we have some 60 such creameries in our districts. They collect the mifk, 
separate it, and export the cream to Bombay, adhere it is manufactured 
into butter. 

49,058. The Chairiuan: Would you turn to Question 22 (b) (G)F lou make 
a suggestion there that in order to consolidate holdings Government should 
make some oonctessrion in the matter of the land revenue. For a limited 
period, 1 supixiseF—Yes. 

49,059. Has that ever been tried?—No, but w© have given tliem exemption 
from stamp and registration fees. 

49,060. You suggest that this is an added attraction?—Yes, that ia* so. 
We started about three co-operative societies for the purpose of consolida¬ 
tion after our llegistrar of Oo-operative Societies returned from the Punjab. 
We have exempted those people who have consolidated their holdings from 
stamp and registration duties, 

49,061. The remission of land revenue has a very pleasing sound about it, 
has it not?—Yes, in fact the peope would like not to pay any land revenue 
ist ail. 

49,062. There is a point I would like to bring out in your answer to 
Question 25 (a). You say that local self-govornment should concern itself 
not only with the village administration but with village life as a whole, is 
it your view that it would be an advantage to the countryside if local self- 
government grew^ in strength and extended its functions ?—Even now sanita¬ 
tion IS one of their functions. My point is that this should be emphasised on 
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them. The pancshayats should be enoouraged to look after sanitation by 
giving them amall grants or creating local leaders. Our greatest difficulty 
is the want of leaders. 

49,003. The pi^oportion of local taxation is still very low, is it not, as 
compared with European countries where the local authorities undertake far 
wider duties and the tax is naturally greater?—^We have a local cess as a 
surcharge on the land assessment. But the panchayats have not introduced 
any other local taxation for local wants. 

49,063a. Would it be, in your judgment, an advantage if lo<^al authorities 
extended their hold?—I should think so. 

49,064. But there would be some difficulty in persuading 1 <x*hI authorities 
to tax their constituents?—Ves; the local authorities would utm money pro¬ 
vided by the State, and they would do so witliout any responsibility; but we 
should not give anything from the general rovomies for the local wants. 

49,065. Do you think your local authorities are tending to assume more 
responsibility?— Yes; for instance, money obtained from creameries is 
utilised for lo<;al wants, for educational purposes, and so on. Then again 
we have given them certain additional sources of income; in fact we tell 
them that if they raise babul plantations in the gowchar lands which are not 
at all fit for grazing, then they may have the fuel for their own use. Then 
again if there are trees which have hecxime dry, wo toll theid to cut those 
trees and take them away, and thus make some money out of them. We 
also tell them to take away the droppings of cattle. We give them the nglit 
to collect these droppings in order that they may make some money, and 
also, in a w'ay, to kty?p the village clean. Where there are intelligent leaders 
many devices have been adopted. 

49,066. Are you familiar with other Indian States?—I know some <»f the 
States in Gujarat. 

49,067. Is it your xdew that opinion amongst responsible men in the States 
is, on the whole, favourable towards common a<.^tion as between British India 
and the States in the matter of, for insianee, legislation and rules designed 
to prevent the spread of animal epideinus?—The general tendency for all 
States is to have their ow'n laws. 

49,068. I do not refer to laws tM>mmon to British India and the States. 
What I mean is separate action designed to bring about a (x>minon end?— 

tliink that they would xvillingly join, beeauwi they would readily under- 
atand the advantages to be derived. Of course, instead of making laws made 
in British India applicable to the country as a whole, each authoritj^ should 
have a similar law of its own. 

49,069. In other words, each party taking appropriate action to bring 
al)out the desired end?—Yes. 

49,070. But, plainly, w'here the country is divided amongst contiguous 
authorities witli land boundaries between them it is impossible to hopc^ fo<r 
success in matters, for instanise, of animal diseases, plant pests, and the like, 
unless you have a common policy throughout the country?—Quite so. 

49,071. 7>r. Hyder : Could you tell me whether the predictions of the old 
astrologers which you* have mentioned in your note have been prov^ed as a 
matter of fact by experience?—I made some inquiries into this matter when 
I was a District Officer, and I must confess that my efforts to obtain sufficient 
data to l>ear out these predictions did not prove a success. I myself think 
that all these sayings of the astrologers should be tesited and disproved before 
the cultivators, so that the latter may know that they are labouring under a 
misunderstanding in these matters; the difficulty is that they simply blindly 
follow these things, and*often false hopes lead to disappointmentB. 

49,072. 'With regard to the control by the State of this business of money- 
lending, are you aware of the recent attempt made in the Punjab and tlie 
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agitation caused thereby?'—I have read about it in the papeie; I think 
myself that there will be a similar agitation here also, but wo must be pre¬ 
pared to meet it. 

49,073. With regard to tfie charge for water, may I know if that is based, 
in Baroda, on the area irrigated irrespective of the crop grown?—No, there 
are different rates for different crops; for instance, sugarcane has one rate. 

49,074. Has it got two bases?—^Yes, the crop basis and the area basis. 

49,075. Have you got any water diviner employed by your Administra¬ 
tion?—No; but w© sometimes employ Major Pogson, the Bombay diviner. 
Personally 1 do not believe in tills water divining, but our Government 
thought that as the Bombay Government have Iwen trying this, tliere must 
be some good in it and that w'e might try it. Major Pogson was sljown a few 
placfie, and while he was successful in one or two c«i.ses, in some others he 
failed, and we could not get any satisfactory result. 

40,076. Who owns the boiiemeal factory in Nadiiid?—A patidar. 

49,077. And the workmen are cultivators?—No. They ai*© low class people. 
Tlie cultivators the produ<a, they do not touch the raw^ bones. The 
laboiiri‘rs are obtained from the untouchable and depressed classes, 

49,078, The cultivator does make use of the finished pr<xluct?—^Yes. 

49,079. The prejudice is dying out?—^Yes. Ei'en the prejudice against 
night-soil manure is disappearing. Years ago they wwild not use it even 
if it was given free, but now-a-days there is competition for it, and the 
Municipalities are making a good income out of it. 

49,080. There are some startling statements w'hich you make (and they 
are much U>o advamed for India) with regard to castration, the use of 
homjs, and things like that. You say, “ Immense loss is <‘aused to the 
farmer, not only by the Habaris' and the Brahmins’ cows, hut also by 
hulls wdiich ro«Jim alxiut the cxumtry as rei mtUiuSy and are a nuisa.nt'O 
lH)th in the streets and tho fields.*^ Koferring to the custom of letting 
loose bulls, you say that it is not only i)occs8ar> to (iii^irate theun but to 
destroy them. Do you think public opinion will be in favour of it?— 
It w^ould be dead against it, but I should not care for public opinion, 
Ixxause 1 <Kmsider that the letting loose of bulk is a great nuisance. Ptniple 
have got the idea that letting loose a bull is a great merit. These bulls 
are a nuisance not only in towns, but also in the villages to the crops; 
they also spoil the breeds. I have started this experiment. I have given 
tlie Veterinary Hurgeons au instrument for the crushing of the veins. 
Tliey go about and do it quietly. If jieople knew* about it, they would 
protest. 

49,081. Castration is considered as a great sin?—It is considered as a 
groat sin. When 1 was a District Officer about 30 yeai-s ago I discovered 
that the cultivators took car© of their young animals if they were s3ie- 
bufifaloes, but they would not have he-buffaloes. They would go to the 
mahajan with a rupee, and the jnahajari would accept the young caU. 
In most of the Gujarat towns the Mahajans, and especially the Jains, 
have what are called ptnjrapoles; that is, places where infirm and old cattle 
are looked after. 

49,082. Do you not think that there are a good many things which an 
Indian administrator can do, but which the British Government cannot 
do?—T do not see why. 

49,083. Many things would be said against the Government?—Propaganda 
work can he done by the British Government as well ips by any Indian State. 
Let the people be told that they have followed wrong praoti<x\s. Probably 
they themselves would learn, hut some attempt should he ma<le. You must 
agitate, and hammer it into the minds of the people. 
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49,084. An Indian administrator might do some zahardasiif but do yon 
think there can be zahardasti in British India?—I would prefer benevolent 
despotism when the people do not improve, even after persuasion. That k 
my personal opinion. 

49,085. Sir Cli^nilal Mehta : Is not castration in its new form, crui^ung 
of the veins, practised more or less secretly?—^Yes. If people came to 
know about it, they would protest. In coxirse of time they may not 
protest. 

49,086. Is it not more or less freely practised in Gujarat in British 
territory —No. Here the cultivators do not keep cows. One of the reasons 
for not keeping cows is that the bulls are useless to them. There are some 
passages in the old Smritis (I do not know whether they are real or are 
mere interpoJatuwis) which say that it is a great sin to castrate a bullock. 
So, some year.s ago, I composed some contrary Hokas to the effet^t that 
people would go to Heaven if they did this. My object was that cow-keeping 
and bullock-rearing should be encouraged. It®is a great problem. 

49,087. Dr. Hyden The central problem before the Commission is this: 
we have people who are small holders: their holdings are scattered; on 
account of their religious beliefs they will not take to subsidiary occupa^ 
tions. Can you give us any suggestions to help us out of this difticulty?— 
Fragmentation is due to the divisions made at each succession. Thk should 
be stopped, and lands already fragmented should be exmsolidated. Let this 
fundamental remedy be insisted upon and you will have done much to solve 
all other problems. 

49,088. It is constantly said by people that this country is l)etK>ihing 
poorer and poorer, and owing to the massed prejudice of centuries they 
will not take to other occupations, and their holdings are scattered. Even 
if we consolidate the holdings, the problem still remains before us, because 
they will not undertake other occupations?—^They will have to; they are 
being worn out. Many people go to other parts of the world, such as 
Africa, Fiji, dr., to work. They feel a sort of shame to labour in their 
own village, 

49,089. I)o the people go to South Africa?—They may not be going now, 
but many of the Gujarat people hax'e gone there. In my opinion, we have 
too many farmers. I should like to have a few good farmers, rather than 
too many farmers who eke out an existence. 

49,090. Does your statement in regard to agricultural labour, that the 
unskilled labourer has improved his position, apply to British India also?— 
Yes. The conditions in our State and the adjoining British territory are- 
similar. 

49,091. Have you got large forest areas in your administration?—No, it 
is very small. We have got forests only in the Navsari district and the- 
Kathiawar district of Amreli. It is about 600 square miles. 

49,092. In regard to legislation for the purpose of standardising of pro¬ 
duce, do you not think that we should begin first with crops which are 
exported? Do you not think it would be desirable for the trade to evolve 
such an organisation?—I think you should begin from the beginning in 
the villages. The seed used there is so bad that it produces uneven* 
produce. Then also the cultivator has yet to learn that it is to his advantage 
to make his produce uniform. 

49,093. I give you an example. The South Africans are organising their 
fruit industry, and there is a 20 per cent, rejection at the port. Do you 
not think if 20 per cent, of our export were rejected because it did not 
come up to the specified requirements, there would be a difficulty P—I think 
it would be for the exporters, the big firms in Bombay, to see that it is. 
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properly graded. X stippoae it is beiug done now in Bombay. They should 
see that inferior stuff is not exported. 

49,094. Supposing Government said that a certain portion of the material 
for export was rotten, and should not be exported, say, 5 per cent., do 
you not think there would be a howlP—Possibly. But whenever any remedy 
is proposed there will be a howl from interested parties. 

49,095* You say there are export duties in Indian States. Are these 
export duties merely remnants of their sovereigntyP—They think it will 
secure cheap food for their people if they do not allow it to go out. 

49,096. It is not more than 5 per cent.?—^Possibly. 

49,097. That is given in Aitehison's Treaties?—I do not know; but they 
do prevent export. 

49,098. You make a suggestion in regard to societies for joint farming. 
In l^rope the people whodo^this kind of thing are Italians?—What I have 
said is that it is not possible. 

49,099. The Italian loves fellowship; he wants to work, whether on the 
railway or on the farm, together with his fellow countrymen. Do you think 
there are such castes here with a stmng communal feeling of fellowship 
and close association? If you had them we could have these societies, not 
otherwise?—^That wdll have to be created, probably. 

49.100. You have not got any such castes?—Castes we have, and we have 
also some societies of castemeii only. I should like all castes to join in a 
society for the common good. Co-operation can do much; all these things 
aonld come about by co-operation. 

49.101. Omld you give us your opinion j^bcut general education, piimary 
and v'wnulary?—Twenty years ago, His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, 
made primary education compulsory in the Baroda State Recently His 
Highness asked me to review the result of that meiunrc, and 1 have siilc 
initted a report on it. By this time, in the Baroda State, half the popula¬ 
tion should have b<*en literate, in the sense of being able to rend, write 
and know some arithmetic. But, as a matter of fact, I ftnd that only 
one-sixth of the population is literate. I have given the reasons. In the 
first place, the State has not been able to provide sclvools in all villages. 
You cannot compel a child to go to school unless the sch^iol is within one 
mile of its residence. Some of our villages are so small that unless we 
provide a central school for a number of them and provide ’buses to take 
the <‘hikiren to school (bcjcause there are so many nullahs and rivers to 
l>e crossed), it is not possible to hare lompul^^ioii. We had to give up the 
idea in the case of thoee villegas; we cannot have a school for 10 children. 
We are waiting for the time when it will be possible to have a school for 
four or five villages. Compulsory education has been successful in urban 
areas. In rural areas, the parents themselves being illiterate, prefer not 
to send their children to school. They send their children to scare crows 
away from the crops. 

49.102. Professor Gamfidee : The primary difficulty is one of transporta¬ 
tion?—Yes, in these small villages. 

49.103. Haa this measure, as a result, created a desire for compulsory 
education?-—Yes. When we started schools in scmie villages the villagers 
said, Why add to our miseries by having this schoolmaster?” They 
were prepared to give the Sarkar a nazarana of Rs.oOO for not haying a 
school. They would say, *Wliy add to our miseries by giving this additional 
plague? We have got the ialati, we have got the hnlkarni and the jmlice; 
why add this? ifien we said that it was lor theih benefit. 

49.104. Dewwn, Mahadur Maljii Those notions have died •out?—^Yes. Now, 
when w*e attempt to remove a school, a petition is sent requesting us not 
to do so. 
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49,105. lh\ Hyder: Who bears the cost.^^ Hare you imposed any cesses 
for this purpose?—It is all State manag^Hl; it is free. 

49,100. Frofesfior Gangulee : Have you any difficulty in the supply of 
teachers—We have great difficulty. We liave a training school at present. 
At one time we had started four training colleges and we had a fair supply 
of teachers, but we could not maintain four training colleges all the year 
round. So now w find there is a shortage of trained teachers. As regards 
fpniale teacliers, w^e find that in this country tlie number of women following 
the teacher’s profession is negligible. Even wddows do not take to it. We 
would like to have female tea<*hors in all sidiools, even for hoys’ scffiools. 
But we cannot induce them, even by offering scholarships, to take to the 
profession, which is considered^ in the cjoinmuuity to be rather degrading. 

49.107. Dr. Hyder : In this matter of primary and secondary eclucation, 
what is the ideal that you in Baroda have placed before yourselves? Is 
it education for a livelihood, or education for txlucation’s sake?—At present 
it IS only literary education, to earn a liveldiood by service. It is as bad 
in Banxla as elseivhere. Wo are now tackling this question. We see no 
reason why the matriculation examination sliould come in the way of 
students who w'ant to take to agriculture or some other pmfession. We 
have now appointe<l a committee, and we intend to have our own University 
tor Baroda. 

49.108. Are you giving a vocational bias to your system of secondary 
education, or is it to remain general?—Oenoral; but we have got the 
Kala Bliavan Iiistjtut(\ where students who fail to pass the Matriculation 
can go. 

49.109. What is your opinion as to giving an agricultural bias to primary 
and secondary education? Do you think it is a good thing?—1 think a 
good beginning has been made in the Bombay Presidency; it is not 
education in agriculture, but creating a bias for it; an attempt has been 
made in Bombay PresidtuK'y, and we are going to follow that up; wo 
liave started a school of that kind. From the beginning, from the primarj^ 
school, we should like to give some sort of agricultural bia.s; in fact, 
all our books should be so devised as to draw attention to actualities 
rather than hypothetical .statements. For instance, an arithmetical problem 
should be etat^ in this way: If 10 seers of wheat can be had for a rupee, 
how much will one seer cost, and «o on. The data supplied in the statement 
of arithmetical problems are usually wrong; for inetance, they say: if 
10 yards of silk cloth can be bought for a rupee, or, if Ils.l6 can be 
got for 1 maund of tobacco; of course, those data are all wrong. It would 
be a good thing if arithmetic w^ere taught in such a way ae to give 
some idea of current prices. 

49.110. What is the period of settlement in your district.?^—Thirty years; 
hut in one case w'e have tried the experiment of extending the settle¬ 
ment to sixty years, and we have found that in that taluka great im¬ 
provements have been made by the cultivators b4?cause they have not 
been afraiifl that they would have to pay for the improvements. Our policy 
is not to ciiiarge on improvements. 

49.111. Sir ChuniUd Mehta: You say there are not many co-operative 
societies in Gujarat; is there any particular reason for that?—In Gujarat 
the somcar element is very strong, and the people like patidars are better 
off, so that they do not w^ant oo-operative societies. 

49.112. They are able to get what accommodation they want at reasonable 
rates of interest ?—Yes, the better class of cultivators are able to. 

49.113. You also recommended that the hooks of moneylenders should 

be registered; what had you at the back of your mindV— Frauds per- 
petrated by falee books and not keeping proper accounts; it is a very 
difficult thing, ^ 
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49.114. You »pok 0 of wells as being a very substantial source of irriga¬ 
tion; have you seen the water lift?—Yes, I have. 

49.115. Would say the black cotton soil of Gujarat would be suitable 
for well irrigation?—^No, it is not; it may be in some places where the 
land is not quite black, but in pure black soil irrigation ie not possible; 
are have come to that conclusion by actual experiment; we have con¬ 
structed a tank at one place with the object of providing irrigation 
facilities, but they say it will spoil the land and they do not want it,, 
except that in times of scarcity it might provide a little \vater, 

49.116. Even so, there might he great scope for well irrigation in 

Gujarat P—1 think that is the ‘wnirce most suitable for irrigation pur¬ 
pose's. When the milleniuni comes and the whole of his land is oonsolidaied, 
each cultivator will have a well and a pump on his farm; he will then 
be employed not merely for three months as he is now, but during all 
the year. • 

49.117. You are trying to bring about that milleniiim especially by 
wells?—1 am only a fly on the w'heel. 

49.118. You are trying to copy the Punjab method of consolidation by 
co-opcrative societies?—Yes. 

49.119. What is your experience of this Punjab method? Have you 
tried it for any length of time?—We have tried it in two villages, but 
the progress is not satisfactory. It is done by a method of voluntai 7 
exchanges; the members of the .society exchange their lands, but this 
voluntary exchange can ho done without societies; it is not necessary to 
have a society Then, again, the scope ie limited. 

49.120. Mr, Valvirt: Is li not the difference between organiised exchange 
ami nnorganiwul exchange?—Yes, if that can be done by the village 
pamhnyai, which is an organiaied body; I do not understand why a society 
should he mMHNsary. At any rate, the so< iotv will come to an end m soon 
ixt» suflicjent people have exchanged their lands, and so we have not en¬ 
couraged the multiplication ol such societies. 

49.121. Str Chuntlal j\frhia \ Would you, then, bo in favour of legislation, 
even with the example of the Punjab before you?—Yes, certainly; of 
(ourso, we nret very grateful to the Punjab Government for the help 
they gave nv, hut we do not find it siiitahie in this Presidency. 

19.122. In comsiructing wells, do y<m find that the water level is going 
<lown?~- It varies; in a goo<l year it rises; it has risen now. Our system 
ol enlarging for water is the same as in the Bombay Presidency; if the 
water is below 40 ft. we do not charge for subsoil water. In .some places 
the depth of water had gone down to 50 and 60 ft. We have investigated 
that matter and made <x»nee«sions. 

49.123. But this year, owing to last year’s copion&, rainfall, yon find 
that the water level has risen?—Yes. 

49.124. Have you any view's as to the conservation of rain water in 
Gujarat as it falls?—I have stated that w^e should have more handharas; 
the big rivers have yet to be harneesed. Probably the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment will find some solution in course of time. 

49,126. Has not the Inmdimj of fields and tanks been done by the people 
from time immemorial?—^They uaed to do it. 

49.126. Is it being neglected now?—Now they are subject to laws and 
the rights of riparian owners and the practice haw decayed. It should be 
undertaken by the Government rather than by private individuals, 

49.127. That ie, bunding of streams?—Any running rivers. 
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49,328. I am thinking more of bunds as we know them, round about 
the fieJdsP—Yes, that could be done to improve the land. 

49.129. Do you think that helps?-—Yes. 

49.130. Is it being done on a large scale in your State?—Yes, to a con¬ 
siderable extent; it improves the land. There is sloping land from which 
the rain water will run off. 

49.131. Do you provide any facilities for this work being done by the 
people?—^We give faccavi loans. 

49.132. Do you place any technical men in (‘barge to give advice?— 
No, the people do it themselves; wherever we have found excess of rain 
water and accumulation of rain w’ater leading to disastrous results we have 
drained it ourselves. Wie leave small things to the cultivator, 

49.133. Have you suffered any losses in the recovery of faccavi ? —Never. 

49.134. It has often been stated that the crop yield is diminishing; have 
you had any experience of that?—Yes, diminishing on account of wrong 
processes. 

49.135. For instance, would say that an acre is now producing less 
than it used to, say, 30 years ago?—That is what 1 am told; 1 have 
not myself investigated it, but my people tell me that in the time ot my 
father a bigha would produce, roughly speaking, 40 man nils of paddy, 
while now it only pro<luces 25. 

49.136. You have not had any examination made?—No. 

49.137. Dr, Hinder: Is it the same bigha now as it was in your fatlier's 
time, or some other bigha?—The same. 

49.138. 1 was >^ondermg whether cultivation had not spread to inferior 
lands?—They say the prcduce now is less than it used to be on the same 
fields; but that may be due to a variety of causes; insufficient rain, un¬ 
successful working and so on. 

49.139. Svr ChumUil Mehta: Do you think the yield is diminishing?— 
It is diminishing, and I believe it will diminish still more if measures are not 
taken for improvement. 

49.140. Pro/c^sifo/’ Gangulee: Can you offer any explanation of the 
diminished yield?—Precarious rainfall, damage by straying cattle and 
damage by wild animals. There are so many stray cattle; the fields are 
small and scatter^^; they cannot have them watched. 

49.141. But those conditions inuf^t have obtained from thcj time of your 
father?—But they are intensifying now , in some cases the cows are trained 
to go to the owner's houee and be milked, and then go to the neigldamring 
fiel^. If the neighbouring cultivators object, it leads to lilow's, and they 
have to go to court and spend money on litigation. 

49.142. Sir Henry Lawrence : Of what part of the (‘ountry are you speak¬ 
ing? Are you speaking of your father’s lands ui Nadiad?—Ye.s. 

49.143. Have you any accurate records of the outturn of fields around 
Nadiad?—No, no records; it is only traditional. 

49.144. Sir Chunilal Mehta : Of course, cultivators never admit that the 
present is as good as the pftst?—I suppose it is a human tendency to 
glorify the past, although the present is more advanced than the past. 

49.145. Do you think more manuring w^as done in the past?—I think 
so; there were more cattle in the past than there are now. My fatlier 
used to keep two or three buffaloes, but I have got none now; I cannot 
afford to keep them. • 

49.146. Frofessor Gangulee • Do you say the cultivators were more fit, 
physically, in those days than they are now?—I £;iippose there must have 
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been <i<4t<>ricration oil account of malarial fever and insanitary conditions 
in the villages; we do not find such stalwart men now as used to 
6©e; they are all sickly and underfed now. 

49.147. Sir Ohunilal Mehta: What are your plans for making village 
life jnore attractive? Would you do it through the panchayats and local 
boards?—Yes, and ako with the help of the Urban population; I would 
liave urban clubs to go round and see what the difi^ulties of the villagers 
are, and help the villagers. 

49.148. You say that social customs are largely responsible for thrift- 

lessness?—^Yes, I do say that. ' 

49.149. They are included, at least, in one of your paragraphs. You 
say social customs are largely responsible for thriftlessness I do say that. 

49.150. You say that there is sco[>e for social reform. Would you entrust 
that to the panchayats and the local bodies?—They would not do anything. 
1 may remind you of what» happened in Kaira, in the case of patidars. 
Government passed soun* legislation, which is atill in force, that a imiidat 
shall nob give mor(‘ than Jl^{.-300 in dowry, or spend more than Bs.dOO 
in a caste dinner, and if he does so, be shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment and fine. I think that was passed in the time of Mr. Sheppard. 
The Baroda State has also passi^l such legislation, but that is a dead 
letter now in both the jurisdictions. 

49.151. Then wdiat is your point, if you would not nave legislation?—I 
would aek people themselves to resolve not to have any caste dinners, 
funeral dinners, or pilgrimages, dowries, &c. There is so much terrible 
waste. 

49.152. Then, in addition to the panchayats and local Boards, would 
you like to have some kind of agency which would tour in the villages 
and would go on preaching against such customs?—Yes. We have done 
that m our Devvasthan Department. There is a department in the State 
to IcKik after the Dewnsthans and temples. Certain temples own alienated 
lands, that is rent-free lands. Wlien the pujari (prieet) is not a proper 
person, or when the temple falls down, such lands revert to the Govern¬ 
ment, But Government does not take anything of that. It has created 
a fund out of these Bewasthan savings, and from that fund we employ 
preachers (there are at xmesent two of them) to go about in the State, 
like the old Manbhats, and speak to the people about the waste that 
ofK'urs from evil social customs. 

49.153. P/ofessor Gangulee: Can you get rid of undesirablo priests?— 
Yes, but that is a different question. 

40.154. Sir ChaniM Mfhfa: How long have yon tried this?—For the 
last ten years. 

49,165. Have you found any l>enefit out of it?—It is difficult to gauge 
the result. But there is now a tendency to spend less than used to be 
spent before. 

49.156. To combat this evil, would you favour eome kind of organisation 
which would employ men |) 06 sessing agricultural knowledge and who are 
able to work as social reformers in the villages?—^Ves; it would he a very 
useful thing, because it would awaken the people. 

49.157. Do you think we can get men suitable for this purpose?—There 
are many people out for sevm (social work); if their number were increased, 
it would be uaefuL 1 think there is an organization now doing some 
service in most of the talukas. 

* 

48.168. Tbero is so awakearngP—Yes. Some people have got sewj 

mat^als and other saoh organisstions. 
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49,169, Professor (Jangulee: Are these seva mamdals and other organisa¬ 
tions run on communal linee,^—^Yes, mostly on caste lines. 

49.160. Do you think tliat is desirable?—^In the absence of anything 
better, they are doing eome good. 

49.161. Sir Chunilal Mehta i All the workers are not working on com¬ 
munal lines?—Some are working for all communities also. 

49.162. Mr. Thakkar, for instance, is working for Bhils; his work is 
not communal?—Yes; that is non-communal. 

49.163. The Baja of Parlakimedi: On the first page of your proof you 
suggest an investigation into the indigenous methods of cultivation. May 
I know what machinery you propose to do that.^^—Personally I do not believe 
there is any scientific truth behind their superstitions, but there is a belief 
among the people that there is some science, and 1 would like the 
Agriculture Department to undertake the investigation. 

49.164. Professor Gaingulee: It is a store-hpuse of empirical knowledge. 
—Yes. I think eoine investigators should find out if there is any truth 
behind them; if not, they should tell the people plainly that they are suffer¬ 
ing loss on acciouiit of following those supers!itutions. Nobody has thought 
of it yet. There are some hundreds of these superstitions. Inhere is a 
superstition that if you plough your field on a particular day, then you will 
have a better crop. It cannot be true, but they have to be told so by 
the Agricultural llepartment. 

49.166. The llaja of Parlakiniedt: Do you not think that it had better 
be left to some non-official agency?—^Yes; perhaps a non-official agency 
would be better, but in the absence of that tlie Sarkar as the ma bap should 
take it up. Some of these sayings are published in the Agricultural 
Almanac which is published by our Agricultural Department with a view 
to give the agriculturists some knowle<ige about improved methods in 
agriculture and co-operation. The almanac was first publishtd by a 
District Board, and to-day it is published by the Agricultural Department. 
It is used as an ordinary almanac, but here and there information is given 
about improvements in agriculture, co-operation, Ac. 

49,106, Professor Gangntee: Do you distribute this almanac?—Yes; the 
cost price is three annas, but we give them to the cultivators for one 
anna. 

49.167. Mr. Kamat : It is stated here that if there is’ rain in the liorani 
nakshafrcif the husband will he forsaken by his wife?—Yes, 

49.168. The liaja of Parlakiraedi: How long has this practice Ixsen in 
existence in the Baroda State?—It has been in existence for centuries, not 
only in the Baroda State hut also in the whole of Gujarat. 

49.169. Your idea is to dispose of such supt?rstitions?—It is l>eing done 
in Baroda only for the last 10 or 12 years. J do not know if it is being 
done elsewhere, 

49.170. Later on you say that when the Agricultural College was started 
in the State, tho students came forward only in expectation of appointments. 
Was it due to love of appointment or due to the circumstances in rural 
areas?—Sir Thomas Middleton was Professor at the Agricultural College, 
and he knows it. When we started the college, most of our students W'ore 
non-agriculturists, and some of them are even now’ in tho Baroda service. 
When we ceased giving posts to these men the classes liectamo empty and the 
college had to be clo^. 

49.171. Professor Gangulee: When was the college closed?—It is now 20 
years since it was clos^* Then we started giving instruction on farms. 
There also tho agrieuiturist^i did not come; people of other communities 
came in, in tho expectation of securing service. Recently wo have started 
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giving inducements to agriculturists to come and get training in the farms 
we give them their feeding expenses, and teach them something. 

49,172. The Haja of Farlahimedi: In theee rural schools you have got in 
the State, is practical work also taughi to the boys?-—•It is not taught; that 
is my complaint. In the rural schools they teach reading, writing and 
arithmetic just as in the other schools; the text-books are the same. What 
I contend is that there should be a different series for rural areas, wherein 
more attention will be given to plant life, soil, &c. 

49,17*3. In the State of Baroda, has any start been ma4e in the way of 
creating such institutions?—^As I said, we have been holding agricultural 
classes for six months in the monsoon and also for some months in the 
winter, where we teach sons of genuine agriculturists improved methods of 
agriculture and give them some knowledge of carpentry. 

49.174. That instruction is given in the vernacular?—Yes; and we give 
them oertiiicatos of proficiency. 

49.175. Dewan Bnhadur Malji ; How long has this experiment been going 
on?—It was l>egun only last year; people come from different parts of the 
State. 

49.176. The JRnJa of Farlahimedi: Have they derived any benefit by that 
teaching?—Yes. Those who oome have been adopting improved, methods 
of cultivation; they are using improved implements like the Planet Junior 
hoe which is superior to the corresponding indigenous tool. 

49.177. Are you maintaining a record of the tools used?—Yee, I have got 
the latest report of our Agricultural Department; perhaps the Commission 
would like to have it as it gives tins information in detail. 

The Vhairman : Yes, 

49.178. The Haja of Farlakimedi : WTiat arrangements have you as regards 
grazing facilities in your State?—Every village has its gaocharan land. 
Gaochnran land is usually 5 per cent, of the total agricultural land; in 
some places it is little more, in some places it is a little less. Sometimes 
people ask for permission to use it as agricultural land, and therefore 
it is not possible to keep 5 per cent, in all areas. These gnocharan lands 
are only nominally grazing lands; at present most of them are covered 
with shrubs, and there is no grass there; they are only places where 
cattle are taken out for exercise. The present arrangement is that the 
State will notify to the villages that these lands shall be cleared, and if 
the people do not do the clearing themselves, the State will do it and 
recover the cost from the people. 

49.179. Is sufficient precaution taken to prevent p<M>ple encroaching on 
those lands?-—Yes; there is a boundary mark. 

49.180. Are they prosecuted if they encroach upon such lands —There 
is no actual prosecution. If the boundary mark is changed or is encroached 
upon, then the revenue authorities have themselves the power to fine the 
people. In the case of private people, they resort to the civil courts. 

49.181. May I know what interest the State takes in the improvemout of 
indigenous breeds of cattle?—^The State baa been taking great interest for 
many years, but it has not yet achieved any satisfactory success. We tried 
several measures in Gujarat for cattle-breeding; people were altogether 
apathetic and did nothing All cultivators have she-buffaloes, but they do 
not have bull buffaloes. There is a common bull buffalo which is supposed 
to feed itself in the cultivators' fields, but it is beaten and maimed when 
it does so. We now «ay that we undertake to give^thein bull buffaloes if 
they will undertake to stall feed them. They do not\ake advantage of the 
offer. We had some cattle-breeding stations which we have closed down. 
At present there is only one, at Makarpura, near Baroda. 
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4f),182. Profefimr Oangulee: Why w«re they cloeed down?—Because the 
people did not take advantage of them. The cattle we brought down from 
ditfei'ent parts of the country have deteriorated. We got Qir buff aloes, but 
their milking quality deteriorated. The beet method is to improve the 
local breeds by selection. Tliat is being done to a small extent now, but 
until the people themselves take interest X think success cannot be achieved. 

49.183. Who managed the cattle farms?—The Director of Agriculture. 

49.184. Did you ha^e a Li re-Stock Expert?—No. We take advice from 
Mr. Smith, the Government of India Expert. 

49.185. The Paja of Parhikimedi : As regards preventive measures for 
contagious diseases, do you insist upon your veterinary officers maintaining 
a record of the work done?—^Yes. 

49.18t>. Where do you get the serum that is necessary?—From Muktesar, 

49.187. Professor Gaiujiilee: Do you pay i^>r it?—^Yes. 

49.188. The Baja of Paiiakimedi: Is the work done in that line increas¬ 
ing every year? What does the comparative statement show, decrease or 
increase?—Whenever there is an epidemic it happens that we are not able 
to get sufficient serum, and then there is alsc) the lack of men for its 
distribution. But for ordinary purposes I think the arrangement is quite 
satisfactory. 

49.189. Do you think that it is getting more and more popular among the 
people?—I think so, because the people have already realised its benefits. 
In fact, when an* epidemic breaks out, the people at once write a postcard 
to the nearest veterinary officer to go over to their village; this is in 
accordance with the instructions which we have given to the villagers, and 
we find that they are taking advantage of it. 

49,199. With regard to irrigation, can you say what arrangements are 
made by the State to maintain all irrigation sources in order?—The State 
irrigation tanks are maintained in order by the State. There are a)>out 
20 big tanks w'hich are managed by the State. The rest, which comprise a 
a great many small tanks, are maintained by the Panchayat who are 
expected to look after the distribution and also the repairs.. As regards 
the wells, each owner or cultivator looks after his own well. 

49.191. Are the people given sufficient facilitiee to create local irngational 
sources?—Only with regard to wells w'e give them inemvi, we ako give 
them borers. M'here the w'ater is not of good quality or where it is not 
sufficient, wo encourage tlie people to have borings for which wo pay. If 
the l>oring is suoces.sful we charge the cultivators, if it is not we do not 
make any charge for it. 

49.192. Supposing a group of villages approach the State for tho creation 
of a channel to irrigate their fields, and suppose they also propose to bear 
all the cost, then what k the order on such an application ?—^We have not 
received such an application, but without State help nothing can be done, 
liecause the laud has got to be acquired under the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

49.193. But if they were financed would they receive any consideration? 
—'We should be very glad, to acquire the land for them. 

49.194. And no additional charge for improvement is levied?—^No improve¬ 
ment effected by the cultivator will be taken into consideration in Kevisions 
at any time. 

49.195. Professor Gahgulee : That k the theory only? What is the actual 

practice?—In our Land Bevenue Code, as also in the Bombay there 

are sections to the effect that improvements made by the lan^wner at bis 
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owa expense not be taken into consideration in fixing the revised 

assessment, but that any improvements that have been brought about 
without any expense on his part, by a general improvement in conditions 
due to the iiitr^uction of new roads or markets or to the raising of prices, 
will be taken into consideration. 

49.196. Tike Baja of Farlakimedii Is it strictly adhered to in practice 
also P—I think it is and ought to lie. Sometimes we receive complaints from 
the people to the effect that an improvement which has been taken into 
consideration in fixing reversed rates had been due to their spending money 
themselves, but when we have investigated these complaints we have found 
them to be untrue. 

49.197. Professor Gangulee: I thinik you said that you have a department 
in your own State known as the Development Department* Could you tell 
us something more about that department ?—The Development Department 
eiMisists of the Agricultural Department, the Co-operatjve Department and 
the Commerce Department. The heads of these three sub-departments aic 
placed under one officer, who is called the Director of Commerce and 
Development Officer. 

49.198. And he has a special fund for carrying out any project?—He is 
practically the head of these departments; he sees that the work is co¬ 
ordinated and that tJiey get all the facilities and sanctions from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

49.199. His post is something like that of the Development Commissioner 
in Burma?—Yes, and he is also in charge of ports; we have one port in our 
State. 

49.200. There is no separate budget allotted to these departments?—Yes, 
there is. 

49.201. 8ince when was this l>evelopment Department started?—Since 
1917; the official designation of the Development Officer is Pragathi Adhtkari, 

49.202. Would you agree that there are numerous social obstacles in the 
way of rural betterment?—Yes, there are. 

49.203. And you consider that a change in the social outlook is necessaryP 
—Yes. 

49.204. In your note you state that the oo-operative movement is a purely 
economic movement. 1 do not understand wliy you consider it a purely 
economic movetnent?—Yes, it is economic; I have suggested that there should 
be moi'o men from tli^i villages asvsociated with this movement; at present 
the movement has people from outside the village, and my point is that 
gradually they should give place to the villagers themselves, from among 
wliiom local leaders should gradually be created. 

49.205. But would you not agree with me that in this co-operative move¬ 
ment there should be ample scope for general advancement, and that both 
social and economic questions may be combined in a co-operative movement? 
—Yes, there should be no objection to t.hat, 1 think. 

49,206* I think some time ago His Highness started an organization to 
popularise village libraries. Could you tell us about its progress?—W> have, 
in the Baroda State, the Library Department which is doing very excellent 
work. We have a Central Library at Baroda, and we have got district 
libraries in almost all the big villages and towns. There are alxmi 800 village 
libraries, 60 urban libraries and one Central Library. In addition to that, 
we also have circulating libraries which are in the charge of the Secretary 
to the Cb-operatave Society or some social worker who undertakes the distri¬ 
bution of books and also Sees to their return. Th’is system has been the 
means of keeping alive the literacy of the villagers. Village life is so dull, 
aitd there is such an absence of literary life, that this library department has 
helped to keep afiiv© the literacy of the village people. 
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49.207. So that this movement has been very etiocessful P-^-Yes. 

49.208. Are these library books mostly in the vernacular P—Yes. 

49.209. Do you have scientific books in the vernacular?—We have started 
two series lor the spread of scientific education in the vernacular, and in 
addition to this we also obtain books from Poona or Bombay, 

49.210. With tho expansion of tliose village libraries it will be necessary, I 
presume, to have sufficient literature an the vernacular?—^Yes, we are 
creating that literature by setting apart two lakhs of rupees, tb(> interest 
on avbich is spent ea ory year in the publication of books of popular size. 

49.211. With reference to this question of training village leaders, it is 
not quite clear to my mind how' you would go about it?—-1 would bold classes 
ill tlie headquarters of the district or oven in the taiukas and have lec?tures 
given to those leaders by men of the AgriculiuraJ, Sanitary and Co-operative 
Depaitments. 

49.212. Has anything been done in the departments under the Develop¬ 
ment Oommissioner?—Yes. we have started it there; w'e have a regular pro¬ 
gramme laid down tor this; our difficulty is that we do not get a sufficient 
number of men to attend. 

49,23d. Do you find that those lectures have produced any healthy change 
amongst the young men?—Yes, we find that the cxillege students when they 
go home lor tlicir \acation like* to <lo this sort of work. 

49,214. I see that you attach some importance to social and economic 
surveys. Have you a special depaz’tment carrying out such surveys?—The 
Development Department has done two surveys on the lines laid dow'n by 
Dr. Mann in tli<» J>eccan villages. 

49,21d. And you consider such surveys are necessary for formulating the 
programme of your poli<‘y‘'^—Y'es. 

49,2](). In answ’cr to the Raja 8ahib you said something almut cattle 
breeding societies. It is not clear to my mind what led to the failure of the 
cattle breweding farms that His Highness had started?—Lack of wai and 
knowledge on the part of the persons in charge and lack of interest on the 
part of the public. We have only got one cattlo dairy farm at Baroda now, 
where we keep about loO cattle of different kinds. In fa<‘.t we have been 
experimenting tliere; the old good breeds are prac.tically extinct, the 
Kankrej bulls and cows are not to be found. We are trying now to evolve 
that old spwies by experiment. 

49.217. You say m your note that systematic breeding will not pay ?—What 
1 suggest IS that the breeding should be looked after by the co-operative 
dairy societies. In my opinion, if w'e can start cx>-operative dairy sfKjieiies. 
this "would be a means of improving the dairies and also cattlo breeding, 
which would to the interests of the societies. 1 would ask GovoTiiineni to 
pay all the money which they are now* spending at the central dairy farm to 
the co-operative societies, 

49.218. Are you satisfied that the breeding farms that were started by His 
Highness were run on scientific lines?—They were not, and that is why they 
failed. 1 would leave this work to the cultivator himself; unless he looks 
after his breeding my opinion is that there is not much chance of sncc-ess, 

49,219- Sir Henry Lawrence: What farms have the Baroda Government 
established for breeding cultivators’ cattlo?—‘We had tho Baroda farm. 

49.220. How many cattle were there in that farm?—^There was only a herd 
of about 40, but it has^increased to about 200, I think. 

49.221. T>ewan Bahadur Malji : Do voii refer to the Makarpura farm P— 
Yes. 

49.222. Frolesnor Oangulec: In answering our question on taccavi you 
say that the Government system of taceavi loans can never be adequate and 
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is, m addition, highly demoralising, and the private village financier haa 
outgrown his usefumess. Why do you say soP—Because the accountant and 
cashier want some indulgence. The cultivator does not get the whole thing. 
The Government is not so elastic as the $owear, who can give time. 

49.223. Mr, Calvert : In your proposals to control moneylending, you are 
following very closely the clauses of the Punjab BillF—Yes. 

49.224. And, when you suggest that no man be allowed to lend monev 
>vithout a licence, you are thinking of registration of moneylenders P—^Yes. 
Of course, there are difl5culties. 

49.225. If the law enacted that a civil court should not take cognizance 
of any claim for money lent unless the lender had been duly licensed, would 
it be sufficient P—‘That would be very hard, l^eeause there may be cases where 
money is lent without a licence. 1 would make this specially for agricul« 
turists, people who follow agriculture as a profession, not the general 
sowcars. Kor agriculturists 1 ^'ould have this system of licensing for some 
years. 

49,22b. In England that applies to all moneylenders?—Here also the 
Usurious Ijoaiis Act applies to all moneylenders. I think we have also got, 
in our State, an Act to prevent usurious practices. 

49,227. The civil court cannot hear the case unless the lender has been 
registered. Du you think it would work out here?—-If you enact a law and 
execute it, it would be possible. Probably it would create some hardship. 

49,22vS. On whom would the hardship fall?—On the sowcar, 

49.229. You say that further suli-divjsion has been prevented?—^Yes, 
because formerly the fiinit to which the revenue authorities could sub-divide 
a farm w^as one bigha and a half for jimyai land and half a bigha for kyari 
land. In addition to this recognised minimum, the people privately also sub¬ 
divided. 8o we 6aid: ** This is not good; let us fix a minimum below which 
no suh-<Iivision can be made hv the revenue authorities.” We have now 
raist'd the limit in the ease of dry jirayat lands to B bighas, in the ca«o of 
hayayat lands to 3 high as, and in the case of kyari lands to 1 bigha. Below 
this no division cun he made, if a man has five son.s, and his land is 19 
bighae of jirayat, 4 biglias of hagayaf and bighas of kyari land, there can 
bo no division, because the law says that no division shall be allowed if any 
of the divided pieces is beloiv the standard I have mentioned, 

49.230. Sir Chitnilal Mehta: That is to say, you will not register it?—^We 
wdll not register it. But this is not sufficient. We find that the civil courts 
would recognise the ownership of land smaller in area than I have mentioned. 
So we have prepared a Bill, which is now* before the Baroda Assembly, in 
which we say no deed of partition will be registered unless it is wdth regard 
to land of the recognised size, if it is not registered no ownership is passed, 
and the civil courts wdll not then recognise the partition. 

49.231. Mr. Calvaf' Suppose a man, in spite of that law*, does partition 
Jus land, what happens?—Then the partition will be useless. It will not pass 
any property to the person who gets the share. 

49,2il2. Suppose he has five suns, and these five sons among themselves 
divide the property, what happens?—The Revenue Department w^ould not 
register the partition, and none of the sons can go to the civil court and say 
it is against the law. They can auction it amongst themselves and divide 
the sale proceeds. 

49.233. It is not shown in your record of rights?—No; we do not recognise 
partitiona below the limit. 

49.234. ITour record of rights will cease to represent the actual facts?—It 
will not represent the actual facts. 

49.235. That is to say, the effect of your law will be to falsify your record 
of rights?—Yes, that will be the result. 
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49.236. The system, as I understand it, does not actually serve to prevent 
sub-clivisiou; it only serve's to detract from the value of your reewd of 
rights?—Yes, It will be so till the other Bill to which I have referred is 
passed. 

49.237. The record of rights ceases to be correct?—Yes. If the sharer, 
however, went to a civil court to have hie share, he would not get it. 

49.238. Brothers do not quarrel among themselves so much?—^There is 
nothing to prevent them from sub-dividing below the limits in the law. 
Even under the old limit they used to sub-divide. 

49.239. Practically you cannot prevent sub-division? A mere law of that 
nature cannot be enforced?—Therefore, we have now prepared a Bill under 
which there will be total prohibition of partition. It will not be considered 
as property if you divide it; any division will be worthless. 

It could still be done? 

49.240. Sir Chttnilal Mehta: That is prevented in the Bombay law. The 
actual cultivation of the partition is prevented; he can be turned out?— 
That would be very good. 

It is a new law that is proposed; it is not yet passed. 

49.241. M/\ Calvert: You say that special legislation to deal with minors 
would be necessary, and you go on to say that all sharers in the land are 
bound to give up their rights. Who can give up the rights of a minor?— 
The guardian of the minor He is supposed to act for the best. 

49.242. He can give up the minor's rights?—Yes. In the case of a widow, 
her interest is only life interest. Instead of the property, she can have the 
money value of the property. 

49.243. Can a widow with a life interest give up that right?—8he tan 
She has the right for her lifetime. After all, that right is of maintenance 
for her lifetime. She cannot sell unless there is necessity, and she cannot 
mortgage, 

49.244. You want her to give up her right?—The right will be tliere; it 
w'ill be only in another form. Instead of the right in land form, it will be 
in money form. No special legislation is necessary. 

49.245. Mr, Kamat : When you say that the record of righte of the 
Revenue Department refuses to recognise a sub-division below a particular 
minimum limit it does not falsify the state ot things in the village; iv only 
refuses to recognise?—Yes. 

49.246. With regard to consolidation as a whole, a mere amendment of 
the Land Revenue Code, as stated by you, has tailed to achieve the purpose? 
—We have looked at this question from two points of view'. We say that 
the fii'st necessity is to stop further fragmentation, for which we have this 
measure which has to be completed. As regards the divided parts, we must 
apply remedial measures to reunite the pieces that are now divided. That 
can be done partially or thoroughly. Partial union can be made by volun¬ 
tary exchanges, and other measures of a similar kind. J have been drastic 
enough to propose that the right of pre-emption should be applied to agri¬ 
cultural land as it is applied to gamthan lands. For instance, no agricuh 
turiist could sell to an outsider unless ho had obtained the first refusal from 
his neighbour. We have passwl a permissi%'e A('t that where two-thirds of 
the landholders of a village agree to a re-distribution it should lie done* 
But we have not yet found two-thirds coming forward to apply. 

49.247. In the first place, your opinion is that voluntary exchange is not 
successful. You have the example of foreign countries, you say, where it 
has taken 60 years to bring this about?—On a voluntary basis, it may take 
more than 300 years. 

49.248. To come to your permissive Act, you agree tliat legislation is 
necessary, but the point wrhich I am raising k this: is permissite legislation 
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of any good?—^That has to be seen. If permissive legislation iails, then we 
might have compulsory legislation later on. 

49,249. That is exactly the point on which I want your opinion ?—I would 
go to the length of saying that there sltoul4 be compulsion. I would e%^en 
say that Government should acquire the Isndf of the village and redistribute 
it into economic holdings. 

49,260. Take the analogy of the Bombay Presidency. When we passed a 
permissive Compulsory ^l^ucation Act in 1918 it practically failed because it 
was permissive. Very little good came through that Act. You have intro¬ 
duced, you say, a permissive Act in the year 1920. If it has been really 
effective, may I know how many villages hare been consolidated during the- 
last six or seven years?—Not even one, because we have to satisfy oureelves 
that 66 persons out of lOQ are in favour of such action. We are prepared 
to ignore the wishes of one-third, but not more than one-ihird. If we find 
that, after proper propaganda work and after proper persuasion, thia Act 
is not operative, I would advise Government to go to the length of either 
reducing the proportion to 50 out of 100 persons, or make it compulsory. 

49.251. You admit that a permissive basis is of no use, and that during 
the last six years nothing has been done?—I would wait for five years more. 
I would engage people to do propaganda work, to tell the people how much 
they Jose according to their present custom. That has to be driven into 
their minds, 

49.252. On the question of consolidation, mere generalities do not help us 
much. 1 should like to hare some details. Y"ou have suggested two means 
of consolidation, a re-arrangement on the principle of economic units and a 
re-arrangement on the basis of original ownership, and you say that the 
latter method, re-urrangeinent on the basis of original ownership, is the pre- 
ft‘rable method ?—Y"(^. What 1 mean thereby is that it will create the least 
resistance. When people think that tliey will lose their lands they will 
oppose, but when they find that they are not to lose anything, but will have 
a new piece of the same area instead of t>he different pieces held bv them, 
they will fully agree. 

49.253. I should like you to study this thing a little closer, and tell me 
how, logically, the latter thing is the more preferable one. The whole object 
is that the smallest holder, who cannot do agriculture on a small piece of 
land, must go out?—Y'es. 

49.254. But you want to retain the original ownership for each and every 
man in the village?—For the present. 

49.255. Is that logically possible.^—^It is a question of expediency, 
I look at it from the point of view of expediency. I say 
that if we base our reconstruction on the basis of an economical unit, then 
there will be difficulty in fixing what the economic unit should be. It will 
not be the same ever^here. It may be 20 acres in one place and 50 acres 
in another. For the present, let us prevent the harm that is being done by 
email fields. Of course, the other method would be preferable and more 
beneficial, but for the present we want to give as much benefit as possible, 
BO that the people will be induced to accept it. 

49.256. But just as the permissive principle is almost bound to be futile, 
similarly is not this attempt to give even the smallest holder, if he is the 
original holder, some piece of land, also likely to be futile?—Not futik; it is 
a distinct gain to have three small pieces united in one field. Suppose a 
man had half an acre on one side of the village and three-quarters of an acre 
on the other side, if instead of that he has IJ acres in one place, I think that 
is a distinct advantage: he can sink a well and produce vegetabks, and so on. 
X do not say it is the ideal economic holding. * 

49,267. It is not only not ideal; it may be idle to attempt it?—That is a 
matter of opinion. 
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49.258. If you distribute, say, 2,000 acres of land on the principle that 
each man must have, say, 5 acres, you cannot distribute the land on a 
6 -acre basis and yet follow the principle of giving each original holder 
something ?—Why not ? 

49.259. The principle of not giving below 5 acres is violated?—There are 
two principles: the principle of the economic holding, and the principle 
of ownership. Here we find that land is considered to be so valuable that 
a man does not care to part with his land, because if there is no land his 
son probably would not get a bride ; if land is valuable nobody cares to lose 
his land. If you adhere to the principle of the ecjonomic unit you would 
have to discard all those men whose land is ))elow the economic umt, 

49,200. You want to follow the line of least resistance?—^Yes, expediency. 

49.261. You said you have a bone-meal factory in Nadiad ?*-Yes. 

49.262. Is it conducted by Gujarati gentlemen?—By patidars, 

49.263. Which shows that, in spite of caste prejudice, there is hope that 
people will take to factories of this kind even in a so-called orthodox 
ProviiK'e?—Yes, they are realising the Ijenefits. 

49.264. Froffsxor GatKj'idee : If it pays, the caste prejudice disappears? 
—Yes. 

49.265. Mr, Kamat : In another place you have suggested standardisation 
and grading by legislation?—Yes; 1 would not have any agricultural 
produce of this country exported elsewhere, wdiich might create a bad 
impression. 

49.266. How would you introduce legislation to standardise and grade, 
say, wheat or cotton?—The grains should Ix^ of the same sisse and the cotton 
should be of the same staple. 

49.267. I mean who would enforce the legislation?—Government. 

49,267.4. Yes, but you do not want a special staff?—It would be enforced 
just as they enforce the Cotton Transport Act. 

49.268. No specially trained staff would be necessary to doUirinine the 
grade of wheat or cotton or anything else: an ordinary man can look at it 
and say it belongs to such and such a grade?—The Agricultural Department 
can fix the standard. 

49.269. And this would not go against the principle of following the line 
of least resistance?—No. 

49.270. Dewan Bahadur Malji : Would you not leave the grading to the 
Taluka Development Assfxjiation?—^I should bo very glad to do so if they 
can take it up. I believe in co-operative societies; tliey can do wonders; 
but more and better societies are required. 

49.271. You would even prefer the associations of mercliants such as obtain 
in Bombay?—Any effective agency would be wcloome. 

49.272. So that this sort of thing is quite possible without legislation?— 
Yes. 

49.273. You seem to think the gracing area in the village is neglected?—1 
think so. 

49.274. And much of the grass is wasted?—There is no grass at all; there 
are bushes. 

49.275. Wherever tihere is any, it is w^asted, in the sense that there is no 
proper division or rationing between the animals in the village?—Yes, 

49.276. Do you think it w^ould be a good thing to store the grass in, the 
village, and then give it out through ih© village agency to the various 
people who have the right of free grazing P—All that Hr land is cultivated 
now. 
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49.277. Do you think the catting of grass is done at the rigjht time?— 
That depends upon the farmers. You do not have grass all of a particular 
kind; there is so much impurity; it is all mixed up. 

49.278. In fact, generally no care is taken of the grass?—No. 

49.279. That is a factor that increases the difficulty of maintaining cattle? 
—Yes. 

49.280. Have you devised any means of removing this difficulty to any 
extent?—We tried co-operative"grass societies, but unfortunately we found 
that the xeal of the people who came forw’ard to store their grass co¬ 
operatively failed, and for tw^o years they did not come forward, in some 
places. Elsewhere we tritMl pit silos. 

49.281. How' did tliat work?—^It w^as done in the beginning, but the 
storage was very small, and on the next occasion they said they had no 
grass. 

49.282. Do you carry on eXj^eriments of that kind at the farm?—^Yes, we 
have about six pit silos. On opening the pits we find the grass is very good; 
it is appreciated. We show these experiments to the cultivators. 

49,288. What area of dry land is necessary to maintain a family of three 
persons?“-“That depends upon the land: if the land is of good quality 1 
think 10 bighas would be quite sufficient. 

*49,2Sl. And if ordinary quality?—20 bigha.'«i. 

lU,28o. Do you Ihiuk a cultivator can keep himself on tlie produce of 
10 bighas?—Ye«, if lie takes full advantage of the 10 bighas, has good 
irrigation facilities and can take tw'o or three crops. 

49.286. that a subsidiary industry ie absolutely neciessary to maintain 
the agriculturist?—Absolut<dy; there is so much spare time. If co-operative 
«<Kieties could provide the raw' material and take the finished product, we 
tould have more subsidiary industries in the form of weaving, embroidery, 
and so on, 

49.287. Agricultural education not being properly imparted from the 
beginning, do not }ou think interest in agriculture is lost?—It is; in fact, 
it is .sometime.s considered a shame to follow agriculture, though our saying 
IS that ngrumlturc is be^t. commerce is medium, service is w^orse, and 
begging is still more shameful. 

49.288. All attempt wa.s made in Iharotia College to impart agricultural 
education, bul that was wrong because no attempt was made to impart 
agricultural education at the lowest rung of the ^ucatioiial ladder?—No, 
in fa<*t, they should not have started a college course in agriculture in the 
circumstances, 

49.289. Tile net r€*sult of the present education is not in any way 
eiKsouraging ngriculturally?—I had a conversation with some of the 
graduates turned out by the Poona Agricultural College; I asked them: 

Why do you WMiit service? Why cannot you foIlow’^ agriculture? They 
said: ** We are quite willing to do so, but where can we get the capital and 
laud, if (b)venimeiit or any other agency can give im capital and land we 
are quite willing to follow agriculture.*' Unfortunately it is very difficult 
for them to find capital; if the CVunmission can devise some means of getting 
these graduates land it would be a good thing. 

49,29f). Could not they rent land?*—No, there is the difficulty that the 
fields are small and scattered. 

49,291. Do you find there k sufficient associated action?—We have start^ 
some agricultural aseociatious. but 1 think tliey are more or less official 
associations; they are associations started wdth tlie idea of pleasing the 
District Officer who starts them. 
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49.292. People have not learned that lesson sufficiently; they require to 
be educated in that direction?—^Yes. 

49.293. You say in your note that there ought to be intensive cultivation, 
use of organic manure, levelling and draining, and rotation of crops. Have 
any attempts been made to show that those things are possible in your part 
of the country?—^Yes, the Agricultural Department go to the cultivators 
and ask them to try an improved method and compare results. We some¬ 
times give a guarantee tliat if by following our method there is a loss, we 
will make up the loss, while if there is any extra gain it will go to the 

' cultivator. In my opinion that has done more good than any amount of 
demonstration on the Government farm; demonstration on the held of the 
cultivator is not merely an object lesson to that cultivator, but to the whole 
village. We require more demonstration of that sort. 

49.294. Ptofvs^^or Gangulee: Is that the metiiod you follow?—We have 
followed that in a few cases, not very extensively. 

49.295. Dewan Bahadur Malji : Do you not think ttfie tendency of the 
present phase of modern industry is to encourage high prices of the products 
of the fields? Every seller is after high prices, but does he take sufficient 
care for the quality?—No, that is the most unfortunate thing; there is 
of course competition in regard to prices, but nobody cares for quality; it is 
very essential that care should be taken of quality, 

49.296. Do you find that, as there are not sufficient lands for cultivation, 
agriculturists have to pay (higher rents?—would suggest a Tenancy Act; 
landlords go on incr€'asiiig rents from year to year and the land is getting 
poorer because the cultivator is not sure he will not be evicted; at any time 
he may find himself charged lls.l5 instead of Rs.5. 

49.297. So that you would welcome legislation against rack renting^—-Yes. 

49.298. Would you welcome the organisation of labour? In some pans 
of the country there is spare labour while in other parts labour is in great 
demand; do you think a labour recruiting officer should be appointed so 
that labour could be transferred where required?—My idea is that labourtM's 
generally do not like to leave their own homes; they may go temporarily 
to a ginning factory or some other place, but the ultimate abode of the 
labourer is his own home; but I suppose migration will be necessary. 

49.299. During the idle months do you not find men coming in from other 
places for a few months?—^Yes, but only for a few months. 

49.300. 1 want to ask you a question about the system of land tenure. 
Have you got hhagadari and nurvadari tenure?—Yes, in some villages. 

49.301. In Petlad taluka, do you think you have Ijeeii able to do away 
with the system of narvadari tenure?— Yes. Under the narvadari system, 
the narvadar has responsibility, but no rights. The leaders had to give the 
assessment for the wdiole village, but they were not able to recover it from 
the villagers. Those who wanted to do so have abandoned their narvadari 
tenure and taken to ryotwari. 

49.302. The narvadari tenureSvas an impediment to credit; was it not?— 
I am a narvadar myself, and I may state against my own interests that that 
system s^hould go. Under that system the narva can only be sold to a 
narvadar. When the number of purchasers is small, the value of the land 
is diminished. If my property is sold it can be purchased only by other 
narvadars and not by outsiders. 

49.303. Therefore, unless you hold the whole narva there is practically no 
asset to count upon?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned tiU 10 a.w. on Monday, the 
mth March, 1927. 
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Mr. G. K. DEVADHAR, Provincial Co-operative Institute. 

Bombay. 

Replies to the Ctuestionnaire. 

Questio.n 1. — Heslaiu’h. —(a) II is perhaps a truism to say that any 
stuiouA attempt at the improvement of the life of the agriculturist, 
without the help ol correct knowledge of the conditions and enviromnente 
in which he lives and the social and economic factors that govern his 
< oiiduct, would he likened to making bricks without straw. It is, thare- 
lore very essential that sihomes for the betterment of the lot of farmers 
must be well thought out and based upon correct and reliable data care¬ 
fully and scientifically collected b} tvorkens trained in that line and having 
a heart in the work. There ie even now much valuable information 
gathered bv many departments of Government, but it is scattered and 
not collated by any analytical and synthetical processes. Under such 
circumstances what is needed is the existence of a special machinery, it 
js therefore suggested, for the purposes of investigation of the various 
problems afiecting agriculture and agriculturists, that an institution of 
the type of a ** Board of Buial Ecunomric Enquiry should bo formed 
in each Province. The advantageH ot such a nmchineiy to Government 

and to the people are too obvious to need any further comments. In 

our opinion this fact alone should provide the justification for the neces¬ 
sary expenditure which need not be eoiisidercKl a burden in any sense. 
To grudge such an expenditure and to be prepare<l to spend large sums 
of -tnoney on schemes professedly undertaken to profit the agricultural 
population would, in my opinion, amount to putting the cart before 

the horse. 

Such expenditure would be a profitable outlay as it is sure to lead to 
further efforts on the part of the public and would result m muteh 

economy in the long run. Moreover, if under the direction of a body 
of experts, on which will work both officials and non-oflBkjials, systematic 
and sustained attempts be made to collect the kind of data that have a 
dii^ect Imaring on the agriculturist’s life, and the problem of his poverty 
which eats into the very vitals of that life, and to guide research towards 
that end, very fruitful results would he achieved and the way would 
be further paved for a proper study and survey of the various questions 
that cry for solution. 
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Till sucli a Board; however, comies to be formed; I have a suggestion 
to make: Meet of the departments of <3k)vernm€iit do publish valuable 
statiistics that throw a great light on these problems. Their staff could 
be replenished and specific data, which are at present either collected or 
published, could be obtained with the help of their vast network of the 
administration. What is required specially are specific direction and love 
of labour. 

Government departments can (.ollaborate their labours with non-official 
bodies like our Institute, which has attempted such investigation, and 
which would gladly uiidertake more, provided, however, special grants 
he mad© to it by (Government, and the assistance of the departmental 
ofi&cers be ensured. The Institute, however, having undertaken such work 
from the co-operative point of view in this line in the past has now 
definitely approved of the policy of such economic inquiries in important 
tracts, and should more funds he made available to do it, it could start 
oo-operative economic surveys with the m^sistance of district and 
divisional branches or institutes in some of the most important tracts 
in this Presidemy which have problems of their own crying for solution. 
If Government would take proper advantage of the enthusiasm of non¬ 
officials for such work, such mutually helpful endeavours would afford a 
partial solution of this problem of great and vital importance to the 
agriculturists of the land. 

Question 2.— AoiticutruitAL Education. —The problem of education of the 
children of the agriculturists is engaging the attention of (tovernment and 
public workers alike; and its inadequacy and unsuitability have provokcMl 
a good deal of well-meant criticism. 

(i) There is no doubt that having regard to the fact that the greater 
proportion of our population is composetl of agriculturists, surely not less 
than 70 per cent, of our total population, the provision that is made for 
the tMliication of their sons and daughters is too meagre to need any very 
elaborate comments. 

(ii) Judging from the figures in this Pnviidency, excluding Sind, we find 
that for such a vast population we have one Agricultural CViIlege with only 
184 stu<lent8; 6 agricultural vernacular schrwls with JOy pupils getting 
scholarships of Rs.S each. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that some of these schools have been in the l>eginning assisted by generous 
donors and public bodies that have paid large contributions. Tliere arc, 
moreover, 38 agricultural classes attachcKi to higher primary schools with 
about 36-^ pupils. It would very difficult for anybody to say that this 
provision for the education of the children of the agriculturists is 
adequate. It may also be oliserved, further, that no particular attempt has 
been made to educate the daughters of the agriculturists to make them 
better wives. I am, therefore, strongly inclined tr> advocate an increase 
in the number of agricultural scIkkiIs and agricultural classes of the primary 
type, adding to the present number of teachers in due proportion. More¬ 
over it is really interesting to note that the liepori of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1924-25 expresses great satisfaction with the working of 
theae schools. It further states, “the schools are becoming popular and 
there seems a very strong feeling in many District Local Boards and else¬ 
where to extend their number . , . One finds it hard therefore to 
explain why such an eiasential need of the vast agricultural community 
should have come to b© neglected w^hen, truly speaking, the welfare of 
the agriculturists and their prosperity supply the basis for national, social, 
and economic, progrees of the country, 

(iii) Though there may be some advantages in having teachers for such 
schools drawn from rural parts, I would not exclude others provided they 
are fit and feel enthusiasm for their job. Such teachers need special 
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training aa they will wield ooneiderable infltience in these parts and are 
expiect^ to give a good lead to the village people in their dealings witl^ 
each other. 

(iv) The hgurea of pupils, quoted above from the Report, show that the 
attendances are not numerous and these will not improve unless better 
tethers, more echools, better methods, bettor equipment, more scholar- 
ahips and large pieces of land for experimental cultivation attached to 
the schools are made available by Government, It is clearly stated in the 
Report that there is genuine demand for more schools* Purees of local 
help available could be tapped very tactfully. The District Local Hoards 
could do much in this line. 

(vii) The courses of study should include apprenticeship, arranged with 
the help of the department, on large and welbmanaged private e.states 
or farms, as I think such an arrangement would be mutually beneficial and * 
would render eudh instruction practical and tend to ward oflP criticism. 
Even the Degree course and an intermediate course (a link w^hich is missing 
in the chain) and the primary course should make room for such a system; 
and ample facilities should be provided to those undergoing this apprentice- 

bhlp. 

(viii) 1 would advocate the inclusion of the study of agriculture or 
carpentry or smith w^ork as an alternative subject in the course of instruc¬ 
tion 111 vogue for high schools j a large number of these are now being 
estabJishod in the heart of rural areas and they attract no small number 
of hoys of well-to-do agriculturists, (kivernment can make graiits-in-aid 
to private high schools for such extension in the interests of the agricul¬ 
turists. This would tend to induce the children of the agriculturists to 
kiHjp up their pursuit of such study at a further stage, viz., the Agricul¬ 
tural C'ollege. In fact from the village school with agricultural bias to 
the Agricultural College there should be a regular chain with these various 
links. Moreover, «is the co-operative movement is likely to prove a powerful 
fulcrum in the development and improvement of the agriculturist's life, we 
are of opinion that the study of the principles of co-operation and its 
tlH*ory and practice should be given a dktinct place in any scheme of 
education that is designed for the children of agriculturists. Study of 
banking and rural e^nomics would also be a welcome addition. 

(xii) Adult EdurCatimx ,—The question of the education of the adults in 
rural areas is no less complex or difficult to solve than that of their 
cluidron. But as it is likely to play a very useful part in the develop¬ 
ment and progressive grow'-th of the agricultural industry, its solution must 
be attempted at any cOsSt, Investment in education, whether of children 
or of adults, whether of boys or girk, brings sure returns. The first diffi 
culty in this dirtMjtion is the lack of tradition and the second is the 
unattractiveness of the methods of education. If interest be created by 
suitable methods, even adults, who would ordinarily abhor the idea of being 
pupils, will take kindly to the acquisition of Uvsefiil knowletlge, but n must 
be imparted without much formality. What the adults would value first is 
useful and entertaining knowledge which could best be imparted wdth the 
ludp of their eyes and ears. They may shun literacy in the beginning, 
but knowicilge will hav'e its powerful influence operating; wdien once the 
taste of knowledge is created in tlieir minds, tliey would thera^dves demand 
entrance into the portak of the temple of learning through the doors of 
the three Rk. Courses of adult education should be begun by means of 
songs, pictures, lantern lectures, cinema films and etlucational excursions. 
Adult ^^ucation does not nocessarily require night schools, though a certain 
amount of schooling w*ill be necessary to steady the influence of education 
imperceptibly imbi^d by the adults. , 

Moreover, it has to be remembered that a smattering of the knowledge 
of the three Rk would involve a fearful waste of time and money if 
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euoh be not kept up by couLinuatioii work, by meazi^ of libraries an^ 

courses of lecture, and suitable literature. Many attempts at teachin4 
adults by laeaus of night schools have failed in many places, because the 
adults were treated by thoir teachers as pupils and were required to go 
through the same tedious process of book lessons and slate leseons. After 
a hai^ day’s work they get tired, and if there be no incentive to enter* 
tainment, brighter life and social merriment, they would not feel genuinely 
drawn towards such schools. The first step in teaching adults is to attract 
them to a general talk w^hich they can enjoy; visual instruction would be 
very useful as it would open to them large vistas of knowledge of every* 
day use. In tiie programme of education for co-operators the education 
of tile adults occupies a place of distinct importance. As the success of 
the co-operative network to-day depends upon the trained intelligence of 
the advanced co-operators, the leaders of the co-operative movement would 
be taking a very important step to strengthen its foundations if they 
could devote a part of their time and energy to working out a scheme 
of adult education. If once the adults could be made to realise the 
benetite of education, which was denied to them, they themselves would 
readily come forward to make the necessary sacrifice for their chikiren. 
I have seen many adult co-operators, being ashamed of their 
illiteracy, come foi*w’ard to promote education among their children. 

I would not neglect the education of women in this scheme of education 
because women play no less conspicuous a part in improving the rural 
economy. For the better organization and conduct of this important 
branch of education, the School Boards will have to provide teachers with 
the necessary missionary spirit. These must be specially trained for such 
work under one or two capable Inspectors, who would avail themselves 
of the help of the enthusiastic non-officiafe to promote such activity. Agri¬ 
culturists can be induced to pay small sums for the benefit they derive. 
Generous donoi's, like the late Sir Vithaldas I). Thackersey, could occa¬ 
sionally He found to supplement local boilies' efforts. 

QrESXiON 3 .—I)e310nstratio-n and Propaganda. —(a) Exhibitions and 
shows of agricultural methods and products accompanied by field demon¬ 
stration have so far been found of great use in making agricultural 
improvements possible. In this connection I would strongly advoi-aie 
the adoption of the American method of demonstration, which I am glad 
to find has been recently coxiied in Eastern Bengal. Several departments 
of the Bengal Government closely associated with the improvement of 
agriculture and the agriculturists have been able bo persuade the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to form a special train with a large numlier of carriages. 
The train stops in the siding for one day at each important town on 
the line. The carriages are equipped by the various departments with 
their material of instruction or demonstration. There is in charge of 
each carriage a trained lecturer to explain to the i>eople that are called 
to visit the train the new methods and their results, and to give talke 
to the agriculturists dealing with their varied needs. This Bemomiratton 
Train k sure to prove a powerful attraction and is calculated to heighten 
the value of demonstration and propaganda. I am told that such attempts 
have proved succeessful in Bar<Kla State. Kail ways in other Provinces should 
vie with each other in assisting this method of popular demonstration 
and should afford necessary facilities to make it a success. 

(h) The most successful way of making field demonstration attractive 
would be to carry out the experiments in new agricultural methods or 
crops on the lands of cultivators themselves, who on being convinced are 
sure to carry on propaganda themselves. As far as pr^ticable big and 
centrally situated villages should be selected as this should prove the best 
form of advertisement. Such attempts could be made with the assistanoe 
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of tho taioka devebpmoui aasociations, which have slowly hegua to take 
root. There are to«day more than 4B aaeociationa, and they are being 
assisted by Government with monetary grants in the neighbourhood of 
lUi.2o,000 per annum^ according to a definite scale. 

QrasnoN 4.— Administration. —(a) and (b) In the opinion of the Institute, 
Provincial Governments should be encouraged and assisted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to carry on their epecial activities in promoting scientific 
knowle<lge for the development of agriculture; but it is also felt that 
euch activities, being very costly in their nature, would be beyond the 
limited resources of eeveral Local Governments and the Government of 
India; therefore they should themselves maintain certain institutions, 
engaging a staff of experts, preferably Indian, and wherever it is jKhssible 
to pool their services it should be attempted in the interest of beCtc^r 
research and education. 

(r) (i) These departments could certainly do more useful work, as hae 
been the experience during recent years, provided, however, the definitely' 
accepted polksy of co-ordination in using more vigorously the co-operative 
movement in a spirit of greater friendliness is carried out w'holeheartedly. 
Co-operation is the great ally of agriculture and so are its various rami¬ 
fications along the line of credit and non-credit development. It should, 
therefore, be ungrudgingly availed of by both these departments. The 
co-operative movement is trying to make more money and material avail¬ 
able to the membei-s of societies with the sole object of their improvement, 
and the more such agencies are utihssed by the Agricultural and the 
Veterinary DeparimeiitiS in furtherance of their mission the greater will 
be the success achievecl. The co-operative eocieiios are the forerunners 
that prepare the ground; they are in a way the sappers and miners that 
clear the way for the uninterrupted march of agriculture. I am making 
thwe observations hero oecause I have heard complaints of want of sym¬ 
pathy and appreination of difficulties. If these departments would work 
hand in hand without caring much for the definite share of credit, they 
stand to claim a larger share of it. If this policy yields good and abiding 
re.sulU, the credit would go to all, hut, if otherwise, the results would 
be |K>or and w^ork would suffer. 

Moreover, in order to bring their advice to the doors of the cultiiators, 
members of the subordinate staff should be given greater facilities for 
travelling. 

(c) (ii) India is w’ell known for its backwardness iu facilities for the 
^uick inland transport of agricultural produce. There are many areas 
like Konkan and Kanara, where people are crying for railway facilities, 
and in others there is a demand for additional ports. Besides, a more 
liberal policy on the part of those that control the railw^ays and steamship 
lines is demanded with a view' to making agriculture more paying to the 
farmers. It is even suggested that the railway companies and steam 
navigation companies should grant special facilities to agriculturists when 
they travel on particular <K;casions to attend agricultural and co-operative 
conferences and exhibitions. Such a iwlicy is .Hure to benefit these com¬ 
mercial concerns in the long run. This is not a novel proposal as it has 
already been adopted on several occasions for similar purposes; W'hat the 
public would like to see is that it is adopted as a definite policy. Kaiiways 
extend Christmas concessions and run race specials. Prom my experiience 
of three or four public activities of a wider nature, carried on in the 
interest of the masses and the agricultural I am constrained 

to observe that this point of view does not easily appeal to the orthodox 
railway authorities. If onl^ they could show more imagination, the railway 
and other similar administrations would be more popular. They aek 
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how it would benefit the administrations of railways; the answer is simple. 
The prosperity of the masses would enrich them, and our honest belief is 
that they would not only not lose in this way, but w'ould on the contrary- 
make more profits. Let them try I 

(c) (iii) The roads in the interior are not only in many cases in frightful 
condition so as to be worse than useless, but in rainy seasons they are im* 
passable. Some of them are not now capable of bearing the heavy strain 
of big lorries; bridges need strengthening to enable agriculturists to carry 
their goods in larger tonnage. 

Qir:KSTiox 6 .—Fixancje.— (a) The existing sources of credit have proved 
detrimental to the position of agriculturists as a class. No doubt the village 
moneylender affords credit for agricultural operations, but he demands bis 
own price for it, providing therein a large margin against possible risks 
involved. The existing system of joint stock banks prefers to deal with 
traders in large centres of busineas and viewjti with disfavour the financing 
of the agriculturist, as it does not (xinsidcr it safe and easy to deal directly 
with the cultivator on the strength of his material assets, for -want of local 
knowledge. The irovernment system of ((ucavi is limited in its application. 
Besides, it is found def<'ctivc in many other ways and has not iiiueh charm 
for the average farmer. 

Tln‘ suresit way of meeting the varied wants of ngi'iculturi.sts in- respect of 
their field opi^rations and oilier needs is the system of ('o-operative credit. 
If it be ivell organised, direc'tod, and properly controlled, it could lie 
democratised on tJie strength of personal security, and their niat^Tial assets 
pooled together on the basis of unJimited liability. Co-operative credit could 
be made to sec-urc to the farmer, by gradual stc*ps, and after proper cniuca- 
tion on his part in its principles and prm’tice, the necessary relief in respix;t 
of (i) short term credit and (ii) long toriu credit, 1 am of opinion that 
another form of credit of an intcrmodiate character for a period ranging 
between five and ten yeiu\s ivould also prove useful in making such provision. 
I shall deal with the question of long term credit extending over 2r> to 30 
years, to be provided by the land mortgage banks, in my answer to a sub- 
seqnent que*itK>n. Tliere are many difficultiefc in tbe^ way of agriculturists in 
getting at once cheap, prompt and adequate credit; the only reiiUKly to 
remove them is a w idespread system of oo-operative finance. 

The cooperative societies would easily provide the short term credit. It 
is complained that it is not adequate and prompt, though it is recognized 
to be comparatively cheap. Co-operation has so far achieved fairly good 
results in this direction, though it cannot he claimed that it ha« done so lU 
the best way possible and to the fullest extent neci^ssary. There is no lack 
of capital, considering the present need of the societies within the liraite 
laid down; but all the cx>-operative capital in the country to-day is not avail¬ 
able to to-operators’ needs for tboir agricultural operations owing to the 
restrictions placed on their credit. The limits that are imposed are necessary 
in the beginning, but with the increasing assess of members and their gtXfW- 
ing education these wull surely come to Ik? revised and raised, if solvent 
members show* more deposits in their societies, and if the latter command a 
larger proportion of owned capital, their credi-t*worthiness will increase, 
enabling them to procure larger credits. Memb^'rs are being trained in the 
correct methods of calculating normal credit and their seasonal needs. They 
have begun to imbibe the most useful habit of saving; self-help and joint 
action arc the other two virtues on wrhich co-operation la^^s stress. 

When members of agricultural societies come to recognise their individual 
and collwtive responsibility on the basis of mutual knowledge, and look upon 
oo-operation not merely, as means of getting cheap money, hut of cultivating 
an attitude of mi nd and method of living for the development of their moral 
side, then alone would cheap and adequate credit be easily brought within 
their reach. This has been the experience of many good societies in this as 
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in ot4ier Provinces, owing to the fundamental ideae not having been lost 
sight of by them in their working. Besides, to make this credit easily avail¬ 
able and prompt, the present machinery for co-operative finance will have to 
be extended and its basis widened. Unlike other Provinces, co-operative finance 
ill Bombay Presidency is left to be handled only by either the Provincial 
Bank at Bombay or the Central Banks at the headquarters of the districts 
or the societies in villages. Naturally, as the movement grows, this limited 
number of centres of distribution must be increased to avoid delay and 
in interest to the societies; but luckily this state of things is changing 
gradually. The Provincial Bank is being prevailed upon by societies outside 
the jurisdiction of district banks to open its branches; the district banks in 
some cases are undertaking to bring finance to the very door of the members 
by opening tlieir branches; and what i>s more striking is that a definite 
demand is being made upon these financing agencies to start’a regular net¬ 
work of branches at the headquarters towns of the talukas or other con¬ 
venient centres in th<^ districts. Divisional and district conferences are 
passing resolutions urging the custodians of the co-operative capital in their 
respective area? to start branches. I am pc^rsonnlly in favour of this policy 
of expansion further in rural areas and the use of cheques. Such an arrange¬ 
ment is bound to save delays and avoid loss of interest on the part of the 
««>cieties and members. Many other tangible advantages flow from this 
policy, but tJiey are too numerous to mention here. 

(6) From all accounts, the system of taecavi would be at once more 
heneficial and more acceptable to the cultivators if it were distributed 
through tJie co-operative channels. The Jiombay Government as<*ertained 
tlie opinions <»f .several district oflicials on this point a few years ago, and 
this is now lieirig grivduidly fidopted here as a lietter policy, ft is also being 
lulvwated in otlier Provinces of India. Taecavi advances may b€» distributed 
(dthor through the banks or the societies in the villages. The co-opetative 
movement is now gaining much ground in rural parts on account ot‘ ita 
varied services, and these are being directly recogniised by the agriculturists, 
as is clear from the increase in the membership of the societies. Su<*h 
cultivators as are industrious and determined to use their credit well and 
fulfil all their moral obligations would never refuse to join a soc-ieiy. 

In order, however, to persuade more cultivators to take full benefit of this 
form of Staitj aid, it should be made available at the rat*^ of interest at 
which Government borrow money, and should pass through co-operative 
chaniKils, duly controlled and supervised. 

Question 6.— Agtiicti.ti:iul Indebtedness. — (a) G) Among the main causea 
ol j»orrowiiig the following may be noted as the principal ones: — 

1. In the majority of cases the unecomimic character or smallness of 
htvldings, resulting in unremimerativc business in the agricultural 
industry, 

2. The very small or practically no margin of profit. 

3. Deterioration in the productive oap-uity ol the soil. 

4. Rise in the cost of production. 

5. General inability of the average agriculturist to aasess correctly his 
needs and to frame budgets. 

6. Lack of organised cre<lit facilities and tonsoquent insufficiency of 
finance. 

7. Lack of faciliiie.^ for joint pimdinse ot agricultural requisites and 
marketing of field produce. 

8. Want of suitable and seasonable supplementary or subsidiary 
oceupations during days when the cultivator and his family have some 
leisure to employ profitably. 

9. In arid parts of tlie Bombay Deivan, the succession of famines due 
to insufficiency of rainfall; unseasonable rains, os also excessive rain. 

mil H 
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10. Excessive burdeu on the limited resources of the land. 

11. Speculative investment in sinking wells in certain tracts of the 
Deccan, 

12. Occasional onslaught of pests and diseases of cattle. 

It cannot be denied that in some cases extravagant expenditure on social 
functions and religious ceremonies has led the agriculturists to borrow. 
Still, it must be noted that generally it is the better class people whose bad 
example is followed by the poor farmers. In their indulgence in such ex¬ 
travagance they yield to exactions of social or communal demands and 
duties. 

Moreover, the poor agriculturist is often found fault with for his so-called 
love of hoarding; but if it bo true that there is hardly any margin of profit 
ill his business, he cannot indulge in that habit. The love of Jewellery or 
ornaments is another point of attack. Even here if he is ever tempted to 
invest any of his hard earned money, he does so more by way of provision 
of a liquid resource to tide over difficulties than for the mere love of it. 
Women know full well that their Jewellery will be uselul to them at any 
moment. But this is ti’ue of a very small fraction of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation. Those that have plenty can do so, but the poor cultivator is 
ordinarily unable to make Ixith ends meet- How can he anord to indulge in 
such luxuries wdien it is Wlieved that he scarcely g^ds two full meals a day 
and has no money to supply urgent neods or amenitie.s of social life? He 
cannot afford this expenditure howsoever he may wish to. It is tlio ric‘h 
alone that are in the habit of spending large sums of money in this way, and 
a closer inspection of these facts would easily remove this misconception. 

-(ii) Souires of Credit. — 1. The village moneylender, who enjoys credit 
facilities from the rich men of his caste or elan or joint sWk hanks, 

2. (lovernment taccavi. 

13. Advances from middlemen (dalals or adaiyas) on the calculattKl produce. 

4. Kabulces, wliose rates of interest vary from 75 per cent, to 300 per 
cent, in extreme cases of loans to'non-agriculturists 

5. Small moneylenders belonging to the agriculturist classes. 

(iii) Beasons preventing repayment. —1. The very low margin of profit, or 
the unprofitable character of his business. 

2. Other causes are enumerated in answer to Ouesiion Vi (a) (i). 

(b) It is believed that the st'heme of relief provided iu the sections of 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act XVII of 1879 is designed to lighten 
the agriculturists’ burden of debt, and the application of the provisions 
of this Act will go much further than the Usurious Loans Act, An intelli¬ 
gent propaganda wdll be necessary in this direction, and if Government 
cannot be induced to do it by means of leaflets, co-operative societies 
or the Institute could or should undertake it. There is no need for any 
special measures to deal with rural insolvency. Chapter IV of the said 
Act contains sections which provide full facilities for such relief whenever 
the agriculturist is minded to seek it. In order to facilitate the redemp¬ 
tion of mortgages in small cases, the object could be secured by the 
provisions for the services of village raunsiffs (Chapter V) and of con¬ 
ciliators (Chapter VI). Though some of these provisions have been modifie<l 
by later amendments, the full benefit of this Act can l>e extended to the 
agriculturists. In bigger cases tackled by land mortgage banks, special 
boards of conciliators may be instituted, and if no settlement he effected 
the caees may be referred to Special Tribunals to he newly instituted 
for final settlement to complete the redemption. 

(c) Measures restrii^ting or controlling the credit of the cultivator eo as 
to limit hie right of ^ale or mortgage of land be resorted to for some 
period in areas where people are specially backward, poor and illiterate. 
With the growth of literacy these may be withdrawn, if insist^ upon. 
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Question 7.— Fbaombntation o? Hoiij>iNO«*^a) Excessive fragmentatioir 
of holdiogs is one of She great curses to which Indian agriculture is sub¬ 
jected. It has not only reduced considerably the agricultural eflBicienev 
and produce, but has added materially to the cost of production and made 
improvements difficult. 

In areas where commercial crops could be grown on joint cultivation 
basis, the loss due to excessive sub-divisions may be somewhat minimised. 
Moreover, necessary facilities for the marketing of these crops would 
enable the cultivators to reap fuller benefits than at present. But this 
is only a palliative and hcarcely touches the fringe of the real problem. 
However, propaganda would be helpful in such cases, dwelling on the 
advantages of joint action for collective gain. 

(h) The main obstacle in the way of consolidation of scattered holdings 
is the cultivator’s lack of imagination or thought on this subject, the 
fact being taken as a matter of unalterable fate or destiny. Secondly, the 
ignorant cultivator attaches such < an undue importance to his own piece 
of land that he is unwilling to barter it for another piece. There may 
be difficulties on aetjount of variation in the texture or degree of fertility 
of the soil. And lastly may be mentioned the suspicion with which such 
proposals would be receiveil. The best way, therefore, to go about this 
business is fo carry on propaganda for voluntary barter or exchange of 
plots with fijjecial assistance or concessions from Government and exemption 
from registration fees, &c. 

(e) This difficulty is being experienced in the Punjab, where consolidation 
of holdings is being tried on a large scale. There hae been no experience 
gathered here or elsewhere. Though compulsion is contrary to the basic 
ideas of co-operation, etill, in the interest of the individuals concerned 
as also the village community, legislation may be resorte<l to when 76 per 
cent, of the owners of land claiming 75 per cent, of the cultivable area 
in the village are ready to join in the voluntary scheme of consolidation. 
All disputes arising out of such consolidation must be kept out of the 
courts, otherwise all the benefits will be dissipated. 

Question 8.— Ikrigation —(a) it is possible to mention a few^ districts 
in this Presidency proper in which the extension of irrigational facilities 
is an urgent necessity. They are the districts of Poona, Satara, Ahmed- 
riagar, B(‘lg*uim, Siiola[»ur, and Bijapur, large parts of wllucli sutler 
fearfully from water scarcity. It is estimated that the total area of 
scarcity in fifteen districts of the Presidency cover approximately 40,O0Q 
square miles; these could be brought under cultivation by one of the 
several methods of irrigation. But in the case of the Deccan districts, 
through which the big rivers that spring from the Ghats flow towards 
the east and empty their treasure into the sea, on which dams have been 
constructed for the purpose of supplying water to produce electricity for 
industrial purposes in places like Bombay, a chain of small tanks w'ould 
be a source of great relief. If the surphie of water overflowing the em¬ 
bankments of these rivers be carried by canals and storeni in a series of 
tanks at suitable distances great good W’ould accrue to the agriculture 
of these districts through which the rivers run. Wells would get a better 
water supply from these tanks. A ’ large acreage could be fed by small 
canals for some period. An outlay on such small tanks in villages, there¬ 
fore, has a great economic value. Mr. 0. O. Loweley, Superintending 
Engineer on Special Duty saye in this connection in his Report, dated 
the 4th of February, 1927, to the Government of Bombay as follows: — 

With a yearns additional experience I am able to state more 
definitely what I consider to be the needs of the scarcity districts. 
The more I see of village small tanks the more I am convinced that 
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their value is more indirect in improving and maintaining the supply 
in wells in the vicinity than in providing a direct water supply. 
I’liese small tanks more often than not dry before the hot weather, 
but 60 long as they contain some water, the wells in the neighbourhood 
never fail, and even after the tanks are dry the wells continue to give 
n supply for a coneiderable period. 

‘‘Any jinprovement, therefore, which can be effected by increasing 
or maintaining the supply in these tanks ie of great benefit to the 
village.” 

He further says: “The indirect benefit is, howeAer, considerable, and 
by constructing irrigation works in the scarcity tracts the remission and 
suspension of land revenue is averted, and at later settlements the assess¬ 
ment on lands improved can be raised. No direct result can be expecud 
from village water supply, and if the villagers agree to pay a small 
contribution towards the cost 1 am of opinion that the works should he 
carried out to remedy a real grievance which exists in every di«tri<^t in 
this Presidency.” 

The outetandiiig obetacles or difficulties in the way are lack of finance 
and expert staff. These could he overcome by Government. The Government 
should allow tlie District Lo<‘al Boards to undertake such schemes within 
their means by giving them .s]>ecial powers under the Act; moreover, co¬ 
operative societies started for irrigational purposes may be assisted with 
loans at a cheap rate of interest and helped with the loan of the services 
of experts. Moreover, an expert should he placcnl at the disposal of 
the Provincial Bank or the Institute for helping the Kocielias to under¬ 
take such works. What people need badly is free and prompt advice. 
In several tracts of the Dtecan people have sunk money in wells; but they 
have fniltHl for w'ant of proper a<ivice in selei‘ting sites for them uiul in 
building them properly. Money sj>ent on such uu'asures of prevention 
of famine is far Ixitier spent than the vast sum of money spent on famine 
relief works. 

Government must revise their jiolicy of expenditure on irrigation, and 
vioi^ it from a different angle ot vision so far as the famine stricken 
districts in the Deccan are concerned. As comparcnl with other Pro¬ 
vinces, the irrigational facilities in this Presidency are very poor, especially 
in the Deccan tracts. 

Moreover, in a jiamphlet rei'ently issued by Bombay Government on the 
subject of “ Irrigation in I^unbay ” they show that the loss every year 
on major irrigation schemes amounts to something like Hs.ll lakhs. Tim 
basis of such calculations deserves to be carefully noted. It is to he 
rememlH»red, howe%"er, in this connection that these protective works have 
been financed out of general revenues, and the document in quoation admits 
that “ Protecting land by irrigation increases its value by 200 per cent.” 

While on this subject it is really worth noting the opinion of the Con¬ 
ference of the three CK>mmis.sioners of Government wdien they were called 
upon to advise on the minor irrigation schemes. They say “ In districts 
liable to famine the cost of preventive measures for the mitigation of famine 
can be met from the Famine Insurance Fund. We consider such measures 
of great importance in a Presidency w^here rainfall is so unevenly distributed, 
and as these schemes can be financed from schemes now available and can 
be brought into early execution. We give them promineruTe in our 
deliberations . . . 

“At tlie outset we are conscious of the f a(^t that measures to mitigate the 
rigours of famine and scarcity cannot be considered from a commercial point 
of view, and we consider that irrigational si’hemes in precarious tracts that 
yield little or no return to Government in actual pen^entage on outlay may 
still be of greater advantage to the State than works yielding oven a 10 per 
cent, return in more prosjKirous areas. The measure of relief that is affordixl 
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should be the sole criterion by which any sucli scheme can be judged. An 
irrigation canal in Bijapur or Ahmednagar which yielded an insignificant 
return would be of incalculable benefit to the people. Such a canal not 
only must increase the resisting power of the people in bad years, but would 
also tend to reduce large amounts of suspensions and remissions. The total 
remissions of land revenue resulting on the scarcity of the year 1919 
amounted to lls.33 lakhs, and no less than Bs.lO lakhs had eventually to 
bo remitted in Ahmednagar alone. If we can give back their money in the 
shape of irrigation works, thereby promoting the interests of the people, 
we consider the indirect return to the State through the improved conditions 
of the ryots must outweigh pecuniary advantages.” 

” The areas liable to scarcity in this Presidency are Gujerat and the east 
of the Bombay Deccan and of the Southern Maharatta Country, and 
especially the ©asUarn portions of Ahmednagar, Poona Sholapur and Bijapur. 
It is in these areas that we consider the investigations should be held.” 

QuissrioN 9 .—H 01 LS,—(iii) By means of erecting suitable dams in places 
near the creeks, vast areas could be protected from erosion by the influx of 
salt water. There are already a few good co-operative societies started in 
the district of JSorth Kanara, and these have added considerably to the 
income of the agriculturists. What Is wanted is a special officer to be in 
charge of vigorous propaganda and to prepare surveys and stdiemes and get 
co-operative societies formed to work them out. These do not need a large 
outlay. 

QuiisTiox 10 .—Fektiliskus.—( a) Natural manure could be used in large 
quaiititios more profitably. It is to be regretted, liow^ever, that the supply 
ih decreasing day by day on account of the diminution in the number of 
cattle and its extensive use as fuel practically all over the country. This 
is Willi regard to cattle manure. As regards night soil, which lends itself to 
being manufactured into very valuable manure, it must be noted that only 
a few big Municipalities are in a position to use it commercially. If it be 
intended to utilise these resources to the fullest extent so that both cattle 
manure' and night soil may be converted into valuable fertilisers, Govern¬ 
ment should give facilities for opening fuel depots to make cheap fuel 
av ailable to the poor, and thus discourage the use of cattle manure as fuel. 
It (iovernment could encourage smaller Municipalities to take measures to 
preserve and manufacture night soil into manure by grant of loans and by 
persuading railw^ays to transpoit it at cheap rates, large areas which at 
present depend upon artificial manures could get natural manures cheaper. 
The suctY;ss of this scheme will also require a vigorous propaganda to draw 
the attention of the people to the importance of this subject. There are 
places wdiere it is reported that night soil manure is given away almost free, 
while in some districts it is so scantv that a single cart of this manure costs 
from Rs.3 to Rs.o. 

(h) The best method to prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers is to 
sell it through the agency of the taluka development association or a co¬ 
operative society formed for that purpose, or a credit society. Such a society 
is supposed to buy it and sell it on guarantee. 

In some areas twigs and leaves of trees in the forest are extensively used 
as manure. It is called r<xh; in the district of Kolaba it is required! for the 
cultivation of rice and other crops. Government should give the agricul¬ 
turists full facilities io get it as plentifully and cheap as possible. 

(d) In the Deccan, especially the canal areas, also in the Batara District 
aud the Southern Maratha country, and partly in Belgaum district in the 
Taluka of piiikodi, a single sale shop at Kolhapur working on behalf of the 
Yeloor Union in the Satara district, sold manure worth half a lakh of 
rupees, nnd the societies in the canal areas have used this year, through the 
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branches of the Provincial Bank, fertilisers worth over a lakh; and it is 
worth noting that this growth has taken place during recent jears* 

Question 11.— Chops. —(i), (ii) and (iii) The most serviceable machinery* 
to-day for these functions would be local associations or co-operative 
societies, such as seed societies. Special rewards may be offered for the 
preservation of the best seeds. 

(iv) Formation of co-operative fencing societies like those formed in 
Dharwar and Kanaia or by grante of seasonal licences for gune through 
co-operati ve societies. 

Question 12.—Cultivation. — (i) Study of the methods of investigation 
of dry crop cultivation should be encouraged by sending some students to 
other advanced countries where similar conditions prevail. 

Question 13.— Chop Pkotection, Internal and External. —(i) Ouing to 
iinpreparedness of the department, sometimes great damage is caused to 
the property of the agriculturists. For propaganda and prompt action to be 
taken in advance, it would be necessary to keep a cut-and-dry plan oi cam¬ 
paign ready, so that a certain amount of tools and staff should be generally 
kept ready, as is oiteu the case both in connection wnth famine or war. For 

instance, when, receiitlv, locustb appeared practically nil over Sind and 

were likely to pass on to Kathiawar and Gujarat it was complained that no 
sufficient measures fur prompt propaganda tvere ready to advise the ryots to 
be prepared for their onslaught on the crop.s anti possibly to prevent it. 

(ii) Propaganda is further necessary in favour of the adoption of the 
methods of prevention of smut in juar ami of other disease, as the co^t 

involved is comparatively negligible and the profits tliut accrue are con¬ 

siderable. 

Question 14.— Implements. —(a) In this ca.se, as in the case of fertilisers, 
propi^anda, exhibitions and demonstrations would prove equally usctiii, 
Provision for the supply of spare parts and facilities for easy repairs would 
go a great way in thur spewly udopiion by the cultivator. These should 
be taken to his held and the advantages demonstrated, 

(h) In districts where agriculturists are unable to buy their own imple¬ 
ments, societies for the co-operative supply of thorn either on lure or 
hire-purchase system would prove very succcMisful. S<icietie8 in the district 
of Ahmednagar have yielded good results and the branches of the Provincial 
Bank have paved the ivay for their use by the societies in the canal areas. 

(c) If the duty on iron which is imported for tlu* purpose of the manu¬ 
facture of implements required by the agriculturists be reduced and railway 
facilities for their transport be adequately procured, the manufacturers 
would be able to pus the implements on. the market much cheaper. 

Question lo. —Veterinary. —(c) (i) Even in this as in other matters such 
as greater use of facilities, much depends upon his bent of mind in favour 
of using means of scieiitihc treatment. Mere propaganda will not achieve 
wholly the object. Conviction, brought home to them by practical demon¬ 
stration and prm;tical results, would go a great way. 

(ii) In locating these dispensaries, the factor of proximity to the cattle 
market is to be taken into account. Indian cultivators love their cattle 
almost like children, and would not fail to avail themselves of these 
facilities. I have seen people calling for the Veterinary Surgeon for the 
treatment of their puppies. 

Question 16.—Animal Husbandry. — (<i) (i), (iii) The Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment is .showing greater attention to the improvement of live stock by 
the supply of bulls of good quality to the agriculturists who have begun 
to take kindly to the improvement of the breed; and in four divisions 
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of this Presidency, ox*er 63 premium bulls have been made available for the 
services of the cattle, and it is observed that the effect of this measure 
on the cattle in respective areas is ** remarkable/’ as is seen in the increase- 
ing demand for them. Co-operative organisation for such work is attended 
with difficulties. Still, a few societies started for the encouragement of 
cattle breeding have done some work, and if, as in the Punjab in the case 
of breeding hwses, facilities by grant of lands for their maintenance could 
be afforded, villagers would be induced to take to cattle-breeding. What 
is necessary is that that breed of live stock should be encouraged which 
can produce cattle, good milking cows, as also bullocks strong enough for 
ploughing purposes, 

(ii) Most of the attempts made for the improvement of the dairying 
industry have not proved successful, and the matter needs going into very 
carehilly. One of the greatest needs of the community is the supply of 
pure and cheap milk, together with its products. The welfare of infants, 
babies and children so much depends on this. Many vegetarian cx>mmunitie8 
have to depend for the supply of animal fat in their dietary on these. No 
efforts, therefore, should be spai*ed by Government for the successful 
development of this industry by municipal or co-operative conoerna if started 
afresh. The backwardness of public opinion is largely responsible for this 
deplorable state. While in Copenhagen I was happy to visit one single 
dairy concern which was thriving and supplying pure and cheap milk to 
half the population of that big town with nearly six lakhs of people, the 
supply of milk to hospitals and children being separately manufactured. 
It drew its supply from the oo-operative dairies scattered in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the metropolis. 

(d) The insufficiency or the failure of fodder supply is one of the stumbling 
blof'ks in the way of the dairying industry. I would advocate the format!'>n 
of fodder-storage co-operative societies on the lines of societies for the 
storage of grain from members by a scheme of regular contribution. These 
could at lea.st afford partial relief wdien there is regular fodder famine 
as is often the case in tlie Ileccan tracts. 

Qukstion J7.—Aoiucultural Industhiks. —(a) and (b) It would be 
hazardous to give an all-round estimate of the days of work by an average 
cultivator. It would vary in different tracts and in regard to different 
crops. Sometimes rough calculations are made without reference to his 
needvs of rest, entertainment, and social duties. Considering all these 
factors, It may bo safe to say that if the life of the cultivator be mapped 
out carefully, lie oouJd spare some hours during three or four months of 
the year for some additional paying occupation. But the lack of sucli 
occupations near his homestead on an organised basis has been the main 
cause of his whiling away his spare time. Insufficiency of means has driven 
him, however, to ply carts to the neighbouring markets or undertake mis¬ 
cellaneous works on contract in the neighbouring big towns. The means 
to encourage the adoption of such industries would be as follows: first, 
the education of the cultivator in that line of industry; secondly, the supply 
of facilities for getting the required plant and a sufficient quantity of raw 
material; and lastly, finance and facilities for marketing the finished 
product. 

(c) In many cases the obstacles have been the unsuitability of the climate 
and the strong religious prejudices of the people. In the matter of poultry 
and bee-keeping the strong sentiment of Jainism in favour of the preserva¬ 
tion of life, even in animals, beasts and insects would prevent people in 
Gujarat from taking to it kindly. 

(d) ^e policy that would have to be adopted in starting subsidiary 
industires in rural areas should aim at steadying the cultivator on the 
land. They should, while occupying the spare time of the cultivator, 
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prevent neglect on his part of iiis legitimate work and the craze for new 
undertakings. Moreover, they should utilise most of the raw material in 
the production of which he is engaged. If the finished article has no local 
market, the same should be easily transported to the neighbouring markets 
for ready cash. From this point of view the following agricultural 
industries, among others, could be profitably tried : — 

1. Oil pressing . 

2. Sugar making. 

3. Cotton ginning. 

4. Rice hulling. 

o. Rope making. 

6. Hand spinning and hand weaving. 

7. Production of dairy products. 

(e) As far as possible these should be made to run on a co-operative 
basis, 

if) Yes. 

(h) The encouragement of the village akhmia or gj^nmasium. tournaments 
of sports on days when there are big fairs or on occasions when large 
gatherings of people are held. Oo-o})erator8 interested in rural welfare 
ought to arrange such sports as would capture the enthusiasm of young 
men and give them prizes, even devoting a small fraction of the money 
now made available out of profits for public utility purposes. As honorary 
Provincial Secretary of the National Baby and Health Week Association 
in this Presidency, I would strongly advoc'ate vigorous propaganda on 
subjects like industrial effi<*iency, value of health, village sanitation, supply 
of pure water, preventive medicines, cheap nursing and medical relief, 
provision for infant and child welfare, maternity work, and facilities tor 
tin? training of w^omen folk in better know'ledge of domestic efficiency and 
economy. They should get this work done through local ajsso<uations or 
village panchayats by contributing their labour if monev contribution be 
difficult. When village.s suffer from guinea worm they not only w'nstt^ their 
time but their money also. This w’aste could be easily prevented by a small 
suitable outlay on their ow'ii work. A village sihoolmaster and school¬ 
mistress, trained in social service methods, could easily take a lead in such 
useful community wwk; and tliis should form a subject in the curriculum 
of studies for the training of teachers and mistresses for rural parts. 

Question 18.—AonicuiiTUKAL Labour,—( a) (i) Already surplus labour is 
being attracted to placets where it is deficient by better w'ages and improved 
conditions of living, a*4, for instance in areas served by the canals in the 
District of Ahmednagar or in Sind. 

(ii) In tracts where large cultivable lands remain uncultivated, labour 
can only be attracted by the measures mentione<l above; but in the case 
of labour that is wanted to he permanently settled, iK^tter hou.sing conditions 
and small plots of ground should be made available only landless JalK>ur 
under the present conditions could be attracted to such areas. Agriculturists 
as a class having some kind of ancestral land, are much attached to it and 
would do anything to remain closely associated wdth it. 

(h) At present, shortage of labour is more or less a common feature of 
agricultural industry practically all over the Presidency, owing to insuffi¬ 
ciency of income from land, more remunerative w'ages afforded by industrial 
and other wmrks, Public Works Department and irrigationai works started 
on a large scale, and greater facilities for enjoyment of life. If this present 
position of the agricultural industry is to be improved, the only way to 
remove these causes h to make agriculture more paying, provide facilities 
for better enjoyment of life and living, and thus enable people to earn 
all the money which they require for their current and occasional needs. 
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(c) In order to facilitate the permanent occupation and development of 
areas uncultivated, offers of supply of capital, special concessions and 
exemptions from taxation for a certain period and the supply of labour- 
saving machinery like tractors, etc., should be widely advertised. 

In Sind vast areas will soon come under cultiration owing to the Sukkur 
Barrage Scheme; these will need a very large supply of labour. We feel 
confident that a large number of poor hctris (cultivators) will gladly come 
forward to settle down there permanently for cultivation, and the co- 
operators in that Province will cheerfully get co-operative agricultural 
colonies formed, beginning with proper propaganda. But the success of 
such a scheme will largely depend upon the policy that will be adopted by 
(Government in the distrilbutioii of land. If they openly put it to auction, it 
will be purchased by rich people w'ho possess ready cash; should Glovernment 
offer a large share to poor cultivators or those ialxiurers who own no lands, 
these could he easily organised into strong co-operative societies. Should 
Government sell lands to these bodies for the benefit of their members and 
awept payment of a reasonable value of the land, charging a small rate 
of interest, in ten annual instalments, the scheme stands a great chance 
oi success. It is even possible to start a special hank to finance such agri¬ 
cultural colonies; schools could l>e opened to give a general and special 
agricultural training and better housing conditions could be provided to 
enable these settlers to lead a happy and contented life. The Institute's 
Branch in Bind is very keen on taking up such work, and they have been 
alter nn^ to secure these facilities for thcun so that they could ibegin the 
prcliiniriaries; hut I am asked to wait, as any discussion of this question 
at this stage would be preimiture. But in the interest of the poor cultivators 
in vSind 1 would insist upon Government a recognition of the claims of the 
children of the soil and ^ould ask them to readily grant as many facilities 
as are required to gain the end. 

Question If). -F’okrsts.— (h) It has already l>een suggested in one of the 
ft>regoiiig answers that a cheap supply of firewood and also of fodder must 
be increased in rural areas for the purpose of saving natural manure and 
the lives of cattle. One of the methods by which this object could be 
ailiievefl is the formation of co-operative fire>vt)od societies or forest 
jmnchayuifi. The forest administration should also make it easy for people 
to scHure a sufficient supply of green manure whicli is so very useful in 
preparing the land for <ultivation. as is at present seen along the Koukau. 
All over the Konkan districts in villages owned by Khots there are large 
areas of land owned by them along the hill sides which are at present 
yielding nothing but inferior grass. The Kihots who as a class are not 
a very rich people would like, 1 am told, to grow forest along the^e hill 
slopes, provided Jiowever, they are given sufficient facilities by way of loiig- 
lf*rm loans and tochnical advice. In this way there would be a gieater 
supply of green manure and also a valuable fmlder; and in order to procure 
i\ larger supply of cheap fuel special plantations of trees like temblnirni 
whose leaver, are used for making bidts^ the tuiahemnd trees the fruit of 
which is lu^ed in preparation of sweetmeats, and casuarinay bamlioos, teak- 
wood would eaaily add to the income of the growers or masters ns these grow 
witihin a comparatively short period. 

Qt?ifi8TioN 20.—MAUKKriNG.—(o) The existing facilities for marketing of 
the produce of the agriculturists are in no way satisfactory. When agri¬ 
culturists take their produce to markets for eale, they are entirely at the 
mercy of the daM$ who are careful and clever enough to take the fullest 
advantage of the difficulties of agriculturists and their ignorance of world 
conditions which have largely commercialised the Indian agricultural industry 
owing to heavy exports. What is true of cotton is also equally true of grain, 
jaggery or gnr and ground-nut and other money crops. Tllie best wray, 
therefore, to improve them is to start co-operative salb societies with the 
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membership composed of agriculturists who are pledged to bring all their 
produce to the shop. This system has worked well in the Karnatak, and the 
Report of the Department of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency for the 
\ear 1924-25 makes the following observations with regard to the success of 
co-operative sale of cotton in the Karnatak. 

** On the other hand, in the matter of co-operative sale of produce great 
things have been accomplished, and there has been much extension in the 
year under report. The oo-operative cotton sale societies at Hubli and 
Gadag existing primarily for the sale of improved cotton derived from seed 
provided by the Agricultural Department are a monument of what can be 
done in the co-operative organisation of sale. Their work has been extended 
in the present year and they have become not only sellers of pr<xluce, but 
also growers on a large scale and distributors of improved seed.” 

A similar success has met the effort of the arc'caniit sale societies in the 
district of North Kanara. The co-operative yu/r sale society in Poona has 
met with a signal success as the sale amounts to nearly Rs.3,50,000, 
and its shop now ranks amongst the first-class shops in the market. The 
society for the sale of potatoes pioduced by Malir cultivators in Sind, neai 
Karachi, has also a very good record, so also the grain sale society at 
Sulckur. 

One of the imjjortant remedies for their improvement would lie in the 
introduction of uniform weights and measures, and, secondly, in the 
formation of avssociations with definite rules to regulate the conduct of the 
dalcds or the agents of the middlemen. But I am of opinion that this work 
of sale should be undertaken by co-operative agencies, and the experien(^ 
of the Punjab also supports this view. Provision in the by-laws might be 
made t/hat the produce of non-members may be allov^ed to be sold by these 
sale shops with a provision for limited share in the profits by way of a 
rebate. 

In areas where such societies are not possible of formation on a large 
scale with economical management on account of the insufficiency of the 
supply of produce, such work should be undertaken by central financing 
agencies till the societies in the neighbourhood are in a position to under¬ 
take this work themseivce by forming sale unions or sale 6<x:ietiee in relation 
to local circumstances. Moreover, it is now being recognised that co¬ 
operative finance must go hand in hand with co-operative marketing. Dr. 
Joho Mathai, now on the Tariff’ Board, strongly advocates this system. 
There are a few additional collateral advant»ages; it secures prompt 
repayments of loans, supplies more reliable basis for normal credit state¬ 
ments of members, and facilitates the use of the cheque system on a large 
scale and discourages book adjustments. In our Presidency it is generally 
held that those who are actually engaged in this work as dalaU should as 
far as passible not be elected on their managing committees. 

(b) and (c) Government should encourage the formation of such sale 
unions or societies on a co-operative basis by putting a special officer at their 
disposal to guide them and to give necessary advice in respect of preserva¬ 
tion of quality and purity of the article, the methods of grading and also 
packing. Such an officer should work as far as possible in consultation with 
the Departments of Agriculture and Co-operation and the Institute, If 
the sale societie.s undertake the business of purchase of agricultural requisites 
on a large scale on indent or consignment system, it would be a source 
of profit and would supply work to them during seasons when the business 
of sales was slack. Formation of these institutions will depend upon active 
intelligent propaganda for which sufficient aid from the State would be 
required as such expenses could not or are not generally allowed under 
management or administration in that behalf, Mr. Wolff, W'ho is a great 
advocate of self-reliance and self-help in co-operation, urges the responsi¬ 
bility of co-operativiB education as the function, of the State. I may even 
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add that it irouid be neceaearj for Oorernment in the initial stages of such 
undertakings to better replenish the cost of management. 

(d) Information relating to the world markets and markiete in the 
eountrj should be made easily available by the department by issuing 
press notes^ or weekly bulletins and supplying them to the press and also 
to the societies concerned under the direction of the special officer. The 
intelligent co-operators and cultivators will no doubt be better able to 
take full advantage of the high prices and better markets. 

Money spent in this way to assist agriculture effectively will be money 
well spent. 

Qitbstxon 22.—Co-opmATiON.—Having regard to the innumerable difficul¬ 
ties in tlie way of the workers in the field of co-operation, it will be con¬ 
ceded that the success which the movement of co-operation has achieved 
is very encouraging and there are many among the outsiders interested 
in this movement who consider the measure of success phenomenal. That 
the movement doserves great encouragement in its steady onward march goes 
without saying, and only those who have not much experience of this activity 
in rural parts would feel lukewarm about it. Those that have a yearning 
for promoting the welfare of the masses and have faith in humanity have 
di4sc!overed in it a great factor for their economic betterment, social improve¬ 
ment, and moral uplift. A genuine co-operator is a far better citizen than 
one who has not come under the influence of this man-making movement. 
Itie strides which the movement as a whole has made in some of the 
western countries and its success in eastern countries as well have opened 
a new and vast field for social workers, economic reformers, and politicians 
even in India to-day. The Indian movement has come to stay and is fairly 
on its way to take deep root when guided and controlled properly by all 
those who are responsible for the prosperity of the country as a whole. 
It has supplied one of the in<x>t powerful brotherhoods for the national 
advance and there ai‘e very few movements in the country to-day that 
can successfully vie with it in its potentiality for constructive power for 
achieving great practical good to the masses. It has enlivened people 
when they were immersed in despair; it has brought them relief which could 
tiot alone be afforded by many a piece of agrarian legislation passed for 
their improvement. It has supplied the* deficiencies of these attempts by 
emphasising the moral side of its W’ork. It has enabled the agriculturists 
to lift up their heads and has provided a school for a most urgently needed 
course of instruction of a very practical and useful nature. CJo-operation, in 
a wor<l, havS proved to be one of the most effective solvents of their moral 
and material degradation. Jt will not fail people in their struggle for 
regeneration if only they remain true to its principles and practit'e. 
Workers in tins sphere are not slow to recognise either its limitations or 
its present sLortcominge; they only plead for patience and indulgence 
iHjcause a growth with which vast masses of illiterate and unambitious people, 
placidly content -with their present lot, are involved naturally takes long 
to mature and become perfect. They w^ant the movement to be judged 
m a whole in relation to the results achieved by other activities started 
for their good in the country during the past two generations and in 
which they themselves had played m great a part as they have done in 
the career of the oo-operative movement. In judging of the success and 
the failures of this movement in India the most important factor is the 
correct standard of examination. It must be remembered that it is not 
claimed for the movement that it has covered the whole field; workers 
who are very keen on its speedy growth are fully conscious of that fact 
that it has only touched the fringe of the problems confmiiting the Indian 
agriculturist; what they claim for the movement is that if it be well 
directed and enthusiastically assisted by all the parties concerned in the 
joint responsibility of the amelioration of the conditions of the masses 
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and tlxo agrioultural classes, it contains germs of true and successful develop¬ 
ment of the life and industry of the cultivators. Take for instance Sind; 
till as recently as 1916-17, this little province was considered' unfit for the 
spread of the co-operative movement and thus it was neglected as not being 
a proper field for its successful growth. Luckily this policy was soon 
abandoned. And now those who have visited Sind and seen the work 
already achieved there, after carefully studying the gradual advance that 
has taken place, have had their faith re-doubled in the power and the 
potentiality of this great movement. They feel convinced that it has 
really contributo<l to the material improvement of the people in that com¬ 
paratively backward area. 

In support of the foregoing statements I would like to quote from the 
Annual Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the lk»mbay 
Presidency (including Sind) for the twelve months ending March 31, 1926, 
the following two extracts. They speak for themselves. 

“ One noticeable feature of the movement in Sind during the last two 
years has been the fact that members are being more adequately financed 
than- they w’ere before. The usual individual maximum limit of Rs.500 has 
been in many cases raised to Ils.1,000, while the needs of members with 
larger holdings have been met by sanctioning special limits for them. The 
result has been an expansion in cultivation and also the prevontion of the 
necessity for members to supplement their' borrow ings from the societ.jes 
by loans from outside. The ordinary societies, hownner, are not in a position 
to meet the needs of the bigger zamindars of wdioni there is a large nurnlKT 
in Sind and w'ho are often as badly involved as the smaller cultivators. 
The experiment of starting a separate Zuminclari Bank in Thar and Parkar 
has pioved very successful. 

** During the course of my (The Assistant Registrar's) tour this year, 
vWbich as I have said above nearly extended to the whole of Sind, 1 could 
see that wherever co-operativo societies had been established there appeared 
a marked improvement in the methods of agriculture and signs of increased 
prosperity among the agriculturists. Dr. Mann in the course of his tour 
marked the same signs and in a lecture delivered to the educated public 
of Hyderabad he remarked that he had been greatly surprised at the 
agricultural progress made by the members of a group of 17 coi-operative 
societies within a distance of ten miles from Hyderabaol. Five years back, 
the members told Dr. Mann, their average crop of cotton was five maiinds 
per acre which has now' increased to nearly 20 maunde per at*re and in 
some cases the record was even 25 maunds per acre. Their statements, he 
said, were corroborated by the generally good condition of their lands 
and their decent appearance. He wins curious to know’ the cause of this 
improvement which they attributed to dry plougliing in winter, the use of 
Egyptian and Monsoon ploughs, selec;ted seed and judicious manuring. 
These were factors known to the agriculturists all along, but they did not 
work so hard on their soils for they always found that whatever be their 
produce they could not aspire to anything but a bare maintenance, and the 
rest must go to repay their debts to the soivcars. With that gloomy prospect, 
they put no heart in their work. The cheap co-operative credit had 
relieved them of the load of heavy interest, and they now felt that they 
would possess what they would produce. This confidence had stimulated 
them to earnest effort of wdiich the result was apparent in the fertility of 
their crop and their decent appearance, <fcc.’’ 

Who will not call this a romance or a fairy tale? Similarly enthusiastic 
accounts of the splendid record of work which is to the (Tedit of the move¬ 
ment in the districts of Dharwar and Broach and some parte of the districts 
of Satara—the Walva taluka, could be given* 

Like the black sheep in every fold, the movement of co-operation has its 
share of defects and black spots. There are overdues in societies, but do 
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our critics know that the average of arrears of the total demand iit 
Municipalities in the Central Division stood at 16*8 though these range in* 
the various divisions of the Presidency from 15 per cent, to 47 per cent., 
whereas the arrears in co-operative societies in Sind were only 7’5, and for 
the whole Presidency these stood at 14*2? Moreover, some societies are 
charged with bad management of accounts, but the audit note on the 
municipal accounts in some Municipalities will tell a pitiful story. As 
regards the number of cases of fraud, the record is not in any sense 
ignominous or damning. There were other plague epots too; these have 
been cleared of all the bacilli. We are conscious of these and several other 
defects, but they are remedied as soon as they are discovered. Failures^ 
should point the way to improvement and not dispirit us; they do not chill 
the enthusiasm or those who work in faith. Workers, whether official or 
non-oflficial, have to carry on their task in a true missionary spirit, depend¬ 
ing for the ultimate success of the movement on its truly popular and 
democratic basis strengthened and stabilised b}’’ means of a systematic and 
sustained attempt at the education of members; constant suiiervision, wise 
and intelligent guidance, and the ultimate responsibility of members, from 
among whom alone ought to come the leaders of the movement. 

(a) Here in India, though the movement was originally initiated and 
promoted by Government as an additional link in the chain of agrarian* 
n^easures for the improvement of the agriculturists, leading people in several 
Provin<‘etS canie forward to take a due share in its furtherance, w^orking 
.shoulder to shoulder with Government officials, recognising fully their duty 
in the ultimate development of the movement on truly popular and 
denuKTiitic lines and believing that it was the joint responsibility of 
Giovernment and the people. Hero in Bombay we are not slow to translate 
into action thi«» belief and give a definite shape to it. It must be said to 
the credit of our Government that they sought the assistance of the noiF 
officials who in g(X)d faith came forward to make the necessary sacrifice, to 
particif)ate in the orderly growth of the co-operative movement. The 
department wfd(onied and assistetl whole-heartedly in the establishment of 
non-official bodies like the then Bombay Central Co-operative Bank and the 
Bombay Central CVoperative Institute and definitely adopted the policy 
of gradual de-offieialisation, consulting these bodies on important occasions 
in matters of policy and the need for further advance. Thus there is a 
gradual devolution of functions and division of lnl)our. It is a definitely 
accepted policy of the department now to leave to the Institute all matters 
relating to propaganda, education, training and instruction of the members 
of the (MM>perative s^HueticNs, together wdth supervision. The Institute 
discharges this twofold function with the help of its distric;! branches and 
the divisional branches or institutes both working under its direction and 
guidance and with the a-ssixstanoe of the su|>ervising unions and taluka 
development associations that are being formed in suitable areas. 

This scheme has worked so well that we here, in Bombay, in our Temple 
of Oo-operation’^ work cheerfully together, .share the responsibility and settle 
differonoes if there lie any. The Bombay Co-operative Societies^ Act, which 
was so ably piloted through the Council by our then Registrar 
Mr. J. A. Madan, has given statutory recognition to the position and 
power of the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay; and in an important 
matter the opinion of this body has the determining voice. If it be intended 
to make the movement a live force, enthusiasm, vigour and vitality must 
he breathed into it. Attempts at enlisting the popular sympathy and 
support, therefore, must be cheerfully made by the officials, and an 
impression which has gained ground in some parts of India that it is the 
officials who are to run the show and that* it is no concern of the non-officials 
to associate themselves with it or they are not needed, must be removed 
at once. 
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Knowing as I do the position of similar non-official bodies that have 
latterly come to be formed elsewhere, I am emboldened to say, that as pioneers 
in tlio field, we have paved the way for our fellow-workers in this cause in 
other parte of India to go ahead. It is their duty to make the necessary 
sacrifice of time and energy to justify their position. Day by day the 
conviction is forcing itself on me that it is a correct policy and both 
Government and the leaders of ))ublic opinion should push it forward, 
leaving to the department ultimately the statutory functions of registration, 
audit, and cancellation of societies. For various reasons I would still ask 
Government to supply free audit to primary societies of modest dimensions, 
others being fi'ee in accordance wdth rules made by the Registrar to 
.arrange for it either departmentally or otherwise. This policy of transfer 
of responsibility to the popular shoulders will depend largely for its success 
on the measure of financial help given by Government. Such an expendi¬ 
ture which is supplemented by even higher contributions from societies is 
a profitable investment on the education of the people as a whole and no 
argument of the taxpayers’ money being wasted has any application in this 
•case. It is, in fact, the general taxpayer who is largely benefited by it. 

After having said so much about the general policy governing the relations 
of the non-official public with the movement, I would now put down our 
views with I'egard to special measures that should find favour tvith Govern¬ 
ment. These would fall in three categories: — 

]. Devolution of control and definition of policy. 

2, Financial assistance, specially in aid of education at all stages of 
co-operative growth on the basis of 1 to 1, if not more, 

;i. State aid to put schemes like land mortgage banks on a sound 
financial footing. 

With regard to the first category, 1 would suggest that the Registrar 
nnght profitably transfer some of his powers and functions to his deputies 
or the Assistant Registrars so as to avoid pressure* of work and sec'ure 
desjpatch. Raising limits on credits, under his definite instructions and 
sanction of loans recommended, niny lie entrusted to them. 

Propaganda for organising new types of scKneties may be made the 
function of the Institute which should undertake to arrange for it under 
its direction by the employment of trained and full-time men working under 
or in conjunction with one of the various parts of its machinery, such as 
tbe supervising unions, branch institutes and tlie taluka development associa¬ 
tions. In certain cases, however, the services of special officers or experts 
will have to be requisitioned from Government by the Institute. Govern¬ 
ment should make their intentions about the co-ordination between the 
various departments like Agriculture, Industries, Education, Veterinary, 
Irrigation, and Forest, and the Co-operative Department, clearly understood 
by all concerned, and the heads of these departments should be asked to 
meet at least once a year at a regular round-table coiiferenoe to discuss their 
difficulties and adjust differences, if any, and secure harmony in their work. 
The President of the Institute may be asked to attend such conferences. 

As regards the second category, in addition to the direct aid to pro- 
pagaiula in all its recognisetl forims, Go\ eminent may make scholareiiips 
available to the Institute to arrange visits or tours by co-operative students 
to foreign countries or to other Provinces in India to make a comparative 
study of the successes and failures of the movement. Government should 
send officers of the rank of the Registrar, Deputy Registrars or Assistant 
Registrars to foreign countries to enable them to be in close touch with the 
currents of co-operative thought and activity, in addition to their visits t<^ 
(jther Provinces in India to make themselves familiar wdtb the new experi¬ 
ments that are being tried there. This interchange of thought and action 
would prove of material advantage and save a considerable amount of labour. 
.Some of us hold the view that the office of the Registrar should be held by 
' Mr. G. K. Devadhar. 
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a competent ofi5.cer of Government whom they would keep in offiee for a 
sufficiently long period, as frequent transfers are detrimental both to the 
department and the movement. Officers of the subordinate grade must be 
selected from among the ranks of men who have made their mark by their 
study of economics, co-operative banking and co-operative law. It would 
be of great value if they were good speakers in the vernacular of the 
Province in which they have to work. 

As regards the various non-official agencies in the country, they too have 
begun to lend their support to the co-operative movement. The Munici¬ 
palities and the District Local Boards are the strongest representative bodies 
of the public. Some of them have begun to deposit their surplus funds 
with the central financing agencies and make grants to the branches of the 
institutes in their respective areas. If their School Boards, on which the 
duty of education in rural parts devolves, would extend their co-operation 
by allowing their school masters to attend co-operative secretaries* training 
classes, they would be supplying to the Institute reliable and intelligent 
workers to conduct on holidays and in leisure hours the propaganda in 
villages in which they work and exercise their influence. 

(h) (i) The Credit Sficieties fall mainly in two groups in accordance with 
the nature of their work. If they are pure credit societies giving short-term 
loans extending from one to five years, their financial requirements are at 
present mot by the central financing agencies. These are now in such a 
solvent position that they do not stand in need, as a rule, of any capital 
from Government. But it is the long-term credit soc-ieties wdiioh go by the 
name of land mortgage banks, that will need State aid to a considerable 
extent. It may not be necessary for Government to give them loans. If 
they give a guarantee to the bonds or debentures that may bo floated for 
1 Rising long-term capital to be redeemed after 2o or 30 years, associations 
or hanks for the supply of long-term credits may easily bo started. Some^ 
other help would be necessary in the beginning regarding which I have given 
my views in my answers to one of the foregoing questions. 

(ii), (iii). References to these have been made in foregoing answers. 

(iv) In Dharwar and Kanani districts, societies have been .successfuJy 
formed for the purpow* of constructing stone walls, wire fencing, &c, 

(vii) The success of societies for joint farming presupposes mutual con¬ 
fidence and good seasons. Two such societies called Arjunsonda in Sholapur 
district and Vambora in Ahmodnagar district, have shown difficulties of 
working more than encouragement. 

(ix) Societies for other purpose.s, like social or marriage reforms, thrift, 
promotion of compulsory education, adult education, better farming and 
better mode of life, are not very common here, because most of these object^' 
are attempted by means of propaganda at meetings of members for general 
purples. Such societies are foimed in the Punjab, and some of tiieni are 
still in an experimental stage. 

The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference held in 1923 passed a 
resolution recommending to Government to pass legislation to compel a small 
minority in a village to joint schemes mentioned in this section for the 
common benefit of all when it could be shown that 75 per cent, of the 
cultivation land in that village is being improved co-operativefy either by 
irrigation, fencing, or consolidation. 

(d) I have personal knowledge of societies of various kinds, and if we have 
not to judge them by an unnecessarily high standard I would say that a 
large majority of them (have achieved their object, at least partially. My 
Hadapsar Co-operative Ci^it Society, near Poona, which wa.s visited by the 
Commission, has achieved more than what was ordinarily expected of it in 
the beginning. I have submitted to the Commission ^copies of a statement 
Mibmitted by me on the occasion of the visit on the 30th July, 1926, to that 
Society by His Excellency Lord Invin, the Viceroy and Governr-General of 
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India, Her Excellency Lady Irwin, and His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson, 
the Governor of Bombay for the second time. The society ihas given birth 
to many other co-operative societies in the village and in Poona for the benefit 
of its members. I know many other societies that have miserably failed. The 
leasons for their failure were the lack of personal touch, ineflScioncy of super¬ 
vision and want of proper control by effective local leadership; free access 
to capita] is also one of the causes. If these could be removed and petty 
differences and quarrels got over, the bad societies would also succeed. 

1 am attaching herewith, ns Appendix 1, a short actx>unt of a small co¬ 
operative credit society in a village called Banavasi, in an out-of-tho-way 
district of North Kanara. From the information collected by one of the 
Honorary Organisers in detail regarding its working, the possibilities of this 
ty|)e of good co-operative credit become clear and self-evident. 

Question 23.— General Education. —(a) (i) Such graduates either of Arts 
'(’ollegos or Agricultural Colleges or Commerce Colleges as have taken their 
degree in courses of studies comprising rural economics, co-operation, &C., 
should have better chances of employment in the Judicial, Revenue, Agri¬ 
culture and Education Departments, because the nature of their training 
brings them into niucli closer touch with the rural population. 

(ii) It has already been 6uggeste<l that high schools situated in towius in 
the nudst of rural areas should provide for an altoinative course in agri¬ 
culture suited to the capacity of students and the needs of tlie district. 

(iii) 1 would not deprive the children of the agriculturivsts of the general 
acquaintance tliey cultivate and the wider outlook they acquire from the 
general lessons that are incorporatecl in the readers meant for elementary 
schools. These, however, may Ik? revised, adding a lew lessons of agricultural 
interest or bias so as to make the average child attending primary R-fhool 
familiar luth the condition of agriculturists in general and to make the 
non-agriculturists’ children feel interested in rural welfare. 

(b) (i) General education hy visual instiuction could go tar to imp!ov<‘ the 
general culture of the agriculturists and induce them to take interest in 
matters ot wider interest that may haie an indirect bearing on their I'fe 
iind work. It is generally the children of those villag(3rs who ha\e no 
permanent landed interest who leave agricultural ocTupalion or Jiegle<‘i it; 
those, however, who have good lands and can make their work paying would 
not ordinarily leave the village. 

(li) It has mit yet been tried anywhere on a large .S(‘ah*. 

fiii) Most of the M?bools in the villages teach up to the fourth vernacular 
standard. To proceed with their studies would necessitate their leaving the 
village, which is not always possible c'xcept in the case of the childnm of tlu* 
few rich parents who can afford to pay for their higher whooling elsowlu»re. 

Question 24.— Attuactino Capital. — (a) Capital is, os a rule, shy where 
sure returns are doubtful. If agriculture is to be developed on a capitalistic 
basis vast areas, expert advice, a plentiful supply of ivater, and protection 
alone could attract large capital. Management of large estates in un¬ 
developed tracts is costly. Generally lrans{K>rting facilitie.s and facilities 
for marketing would pnive great indui ements. 

(h) Fear ol famine and speculative nature of the investment are some of 
the factors. 

Question 25.— ^Welfare op Rural Popuijatiok. —This problem has 
hKwldered many a social worker. Its successful solution depends upon so 
many factors and facilities that ordinarily it is difficult to oonimand either 
all or most of them. The well-being of the rural people has many sides, and 
unless their importance* is realised by the people themselves and unless they 
feel dissatisfied with their present lot, any attempts from outside would be 
Bpoon-feeding. Moreover, there are many improvements that do not 
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fteo^gsarily requh'e any large outlay. If people, instead of spending money 
on the repair o-f the village tank, well or ro^, would make up their minds 
to spend collectively some time every day or every week, they can achieve 
much without any expenditure. Thus the true incentive for such improve¬ 
ment is the habit of self-help and self-reliance, self-wnsciousness and self- 
respect. 

(So long, therefore, as such an attitude of mind and habit of thought 
cannot be cultivated by the villagers themselves, the betterment of their 
mndition will be the result of outside initiative, Moreover, the solution of 
the problem will have to be approached in *ts entirety and not in compart¬ 
ments. Ordinarily the beginning will have to be made with education or 
the spread of literacy. Without the capac‘ity to understand, grasp and to 
read, any endeavour will prove ineffective. The first suggestion in tliis 
coriue<*tion that 1 would like to make is the development of the spirit of 
social service or community service. Even among villagers there is any 
amount of intelligence, hut it is generally dormant or self-centred. It lias 
got to be roused and raised to a higher and more unselfish level. 

If the impi-oveinent of the economic position is to be summed up, one 
would say it is bettor larniing, better business and better living; and it has 
been shown extensively in the foregoing answers that the most effective 
means to achieve that end would be the co-operative system. If the culti¬ 
vator thus be enable-d to secure good bread he could surely build a good body. 

The next problem is the betterment of liLs physical strength. It is not 
true that everywhere in rural parts people are strong and healthy. In many 
J^rovincoh it i.s jusl the reverse; they suffer from many diseases, especially 
malaria, and owing to low vitality their power of resistance is limited; when 
once tliev suffcT from this disease their life* be(\nnes a drudgery; they suffer 
from morbidity. To alter these conditions materially many-sicled and con¬ 
tinuous eucleavours will have to be directed in the right channels. The 
improvenumt of hygienic conditions w’ould neciossanly require money even if 
the people were to work. Nature is very generous to them. Fresii air, the 
most precious gift of God, is easily available to them wdihout any cost, but 
such IS not the case witli water. In many tracts for months together there 
is a great scarcity of good w ater; supply of pure water is the first iiecessaiy 
requisite of healthy life. Better housing conditions are equally an urgent 
ncK’essity. Light, whicli is another gift of nature, is not easily and freely 
made the most of by tliem. vSome of the houses and huts in villages are so 
close and low that it looks as though they abhor light. They ba.ve to he 
taught the truth of what the sanitary primer^ say : Wliere light cannot 

enter, tiic dendor must.’' I have already alluded to the need for health 
shows or exhibitions and celebrations of Mothers’ Days and Baby W’eeks. 
i-leaii-up campaigns also could he started by village officers. 

There are not many organised bodices in villages that could effectively 
tackle this problem except the gram panchayat-s or tlie village panchayate. 
Their number, however, is very limited and their restiuri^es extremely meagre. 
1 will illustiate my point. The District of Satara has a population of a little 
over 10 lakhs spread over the urban and rural parts. Excluding the 
municipal areas, the rural population is served only by 35 village panchayate 
having under their jurisdiction a population nurahering alx)ut a lakh. Thus 
it will be seen that more than half the population have no agencies to assist 
them. Moreover, their financial povsition is also pitiable. The total income 
of the District Local Board is roughly Its.9,00,000, and setting aside a little 
over Bs.3,00,000 for general purposes/ the n^st of the money must go tow ards 
educational expenditure. And out of this grant I am told that only ILs.3,000 
is made available to the village panchayats for general sanitary purpos^. 
If the needs of sanitation and hygiene in rural parts are to be supplied 
effectively, it is very necessary that those should be placed under u Bpe<*ial 
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officer if uot a special departmeii't. Some more funds must be made avail¬ 
able to them. Otherwise their most essential needs would naturally come to 
be neglected, and ultimately the people would suffer. Their general well¬ 
being will aJso depend upon the enrichment of their social or community life 
and the eradication of social or community evils. Love of litigation, even 
if it be due to poverty, would be controlled by arbitration societies or by the 
use of the village munsitfs. The habit of using drugs or drinks eats into the 
very vitals of their moral and material life. Diseases like malaria, cholera, 
small-pox, guiueaworm (in tracts served bj" wells), diarrhoea or djsentery 
are very common; they inci-ease mortality and morbidity. To remove these 
tliere is need for a vigorous health propaganda campaign, 'both public and 
personal. The now seliemc of Village First Aiders started by Major-General 
A. Hooton, tJie present Surgeon-General with the Government ot Bombay, 
has workeoi satisfactorily, and it deserves, therefore, to be extended. To 
secure better heaJtli conditions for women and children the services of 
traiJjed midwives to work in rural areas have to be enlisted. Side by side 
with this curative work, centres of culture and reform must be stalled and 
encouraged. To tlie village sch<K)l should be lulded a village library and a 
village club or a community centre. Under the auspices of the village 
gymnasium there should be arranged wrestling matches and other sports 
popular in rural tracts, and the young men taking part therein should bo 
encouraged with rewards and prizes. Townfolk when they go' there should 
have interesting talks with these people and school boys, and college students 
when they visit the countryside must be induced to assist in doing similar 
work. The example of Japan and China in this respcTt is worth imitating. 

There are only a few large organizations worth the name that are at 
present doing any organised work on a non-sectarian basis in rural parts. 
The Servants of India Society, with the help of the Dev’adhar Malabar lie- 
construction Trust, is attempting some work in Malabar. The Poona Seva 
Sadan Society has started a rural centre at Baramati in Poona distiict and 
intends to extend its activities. The Viswa Bhaniti at Bolepur had chalked 
out a scheme for such work under the inspiration of an American worker at. 
Santiniketan, and the Y.M.G.A. (ttural Section) are doing very ustdul work 
at CViimbatore. But these are scattered attempts, few^ and far between. In 
the interests of rural India, the country is ripe for the starting cf a large 
number of organizations all over India, and co-operators, of all others, are 
expected to t^e the lead. Many of the existing organizations named above 
are seriously discussing this problem of rural reconstruc^tion. Even the 
Provincial Oo-operative Institute, Bombay, has some enthusiastic* memlxirs 
whose heart is set on this activity. The main question is. how U) get n'cn 
and money? It is time, therefore, for Government to encourage indigenous 
organizations to take up such awk and assist them with money and material. 
Even if Government were to set up a separate department, like that of the 
Commissioner of Labour in Madras, the need for the co-operation of the 
non-official agency would not be obviated, owing to the immensity of the 
problem and the intricacy of its solution. 


Mr. G. K. Devadhar. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Copy OF Lktter No. 151 of 1926, patep 17th November, 1926, from S. N. 
Kbshwain, Esqr., District Honorary Organiser, C.8., Sibsi, to the 
Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, S.D. Dharwab. 

With referenoo to your No. A.D.M. 20, dated 23rd April, 1926, I have the 
honour to submit my report on the economic enquiry conducted by me into 
the Banwasi Agricultural Co-operative Credit Society, I have given below 
the facts elicited, in order of the questionnaire supplied by you. 

1. The Society was registered on 18th May, 1918. A comparative statement 
of progress of the Society is as under. — 


Comparative Progressive Statement. 
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2. 1 was able to examine the economic conditions of 66 members, who 
were mostly old, out of a total number rjf 200. I did not go into the cases 
oj those who had joined recently. Some members, who were si “k, and also 
tliosc who were not in the village, could not be found. So I had to base my 
report on the strength of the information gained by examining the economic 
<‘oaditioii of the ttbovo-nientioned 66 menihers. But it will give an accairate 
idea for the purposes of this inquiry. I give below the total.5 of the figures 
ohtallied from the position of those members. Their assets, when they 
(•niered the Society, amounted to Rs, 137,485, and thoj now amount to 
IN.166,410. Their indebtedness was Rs.31,060 at the time of joining, and 
it is Its.25,316 on this day. Their total income came to Rs.20.140 at lhat 
time, and now comes to Rs.28,195. It can be seen fnun the figures that their 
assets have increased by Rs.27,925 since they joiiui the Society. They have 
been also able to reduce their debts by Rs,r),746 during the same period, and 
deposited Rs.2,627 in their respective accounts. So it can bo ‘^afoly .said 
that they have been benefited to- the extent of lls.30,2.47 since they joined 
the Society. Besides this, six of the menibors had to spend Rs.2.00(l in all 
for the marriages of their sons, daughters and other relatives. This is also 
an indirect gain. IVo members w’^ho had spent Rs.5d 0 on the purcli.aso of 
bullocks lost them during the last epidemic of rinderpest. Deducting all 
these items, the total gain comes to Rs.36,297. The total imoino of the 
members was Rs.20,140 at the time of joining, and it now^ amounts to 
Rs28,195, which gives a difference of Rs.8,055 in tlieir favour. Even making 
some allowance for the rise in food prices in recent years, it can be seen 
that iheii income has appreciably increased. So, *011 the whole, as a result 
of their joining the Society for mutual benefit, they have been able to 
improve their economic conditions a good deal. 
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3, Iluial indebtedness was very high before the starting of the society (1) 
as so wans used to charge usurious rates of interest, say from 18 to 36 per 
cent. The village soivcnrs^ rate now varies from 12 to 24 per cent. There 
is a Marwari in the village, who does money-lending business, but few 
villagers go to him for accommodajlion. Most of his clientele now comes 
from the villages of the Mysore territory, which are at a distance of a few 
miles from Banvasi. (2) Tho evil of exaction of cried up ” documents for 
an under payment is also minimised to a great extent as the village sowcar 
finds in the soc iety a competitor in his line. 

4. Tile reciuirements in the conduct of agricultural operations are adequately 
finaiR^d in the majority of cases, but there are a few agriculturists who 
require large amounts to finance their agricultural operations. There are 
also som«‘ agriculturists who carry on their occupations on a small scale, 
such as luaintaining gcxKl bulkicks and carts, and deal in paddy and rice 
in the neighbouring villages. Tliey require larger amounts, and they have 
now to go to sowcars for adciitional amounts. Tlie society is advised to fix 
the normal credit of such mombers and obtain the sanction of the Assistant 
Registrar for special limits beyond those fixed in the byelaws for granting 
them additional loans for current needs. 

o. No laud improvements of a permanent nature are effected, as one side 
of the village is washed away by the river AVarda during the rains. So 
capital, it .spent in these schemes, is not considered to be safe. 

G. (a) No improved strains of seed or improved tools of husbandry are 
introduced as yet; (h) the pressure of population is not such as to create a 
tendency to lead to intensive cultivation. 

7. There is no question of fragmentation of holdings as sufficient lands 
aie available for cultivation, 

8. No efforts are yet made for the improvement of the breed of cattle. 

9. The society has advanced 116.1,350 in all to seven members for redemp¬ 
tion of old debts. These debts have been redeemed by the member hansell 
and net by the society. 

10. The deposits held by the 66 members examined amount to H,s.2,627. 
The total deposits in the society amount to Rs. 17,011. The members have 
sa\ ed something. 

11. (1) There is no organisation as yet to sell their produce, viz., paddy, 
through a sale society j (2) there is a taluka development association, which 
has been attempting better methods of protluctiou. 

12. There is a primary school in the village, and the standax'd of living is 
improving gradually. 

13. The society has helped, though on a .small scale, in {a) tho curtail¬ 
ment of expenditure on ceremonial and in {h) reducing litigation. The 
society is a training gxound for a consensus of a common brotherhood and 
to teach civic responsibilities, but the memliers have still to learn much in 
this (onnection. 

14. The money market is a little bit easier owing to the operations of the 
society. 

15. No alienations of lands hare taken place through the default of 
members. 

16. There is a general improvement in the outlook and vision. 


Mr. G. K. Devadhar. 
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Oral Evidenea. 

49.304. The Chairman: Mr. Devadhar, you are Preftidant of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute ?—^Yes. 

49.305. You have interested yourself in the co-operative movement now 
for many years?—For nearly 20 years. 

49,806. And you are an enthusiastic worker in the cause?—I want to be 
one. 

49.307. Your note is very full of the various points that you bring before 
the Commission, and there are very few questions that I need put, as you 
explain yourself on the various points very plainly. You suggest, in answer 
to our Question 1 (a), on page 219 of your note, that an institution of the 
type of the Board of Rural Economic Inquiry should be formed in each 
Province? How would you constitute that body?—^I would constitute that 
body with the representatives of non-official organizations working in that 
diieciion, together with some representatives of the Government depart¬ 
ments tliat are carrying on that work. I would also add a few well-known 
public workers who are interested in the promotion of economic improve¬ 
ment. 

49.308. How far, in your view, is it necessary to train investigators for 
this work Those who would be on this Board would certainly be people 
who were highly trained. 

49.309. But the actual investigators carrying on work in the villages 
would require special training, would they not?—Yes, under the direction 
of the men who are already trained. 

49.310. Would you turn to page 220 of your note where in answer to our 
Question 1 (a) you say: “The Institute, however, having undertaken such 
work from the co-operative point of view in this line in the past has now' 
definitely approved of the policy of such economic inquiries in important 
tracts.’’ Wliat agency is carrying on this work for the Institute?—The 
agency whicli we employ is eome of the members of our Institute who have 
made a special .<iudy of economics; and we also enlist the help of officers 
of the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments, as also of the Education 
Department, in collecting information, and further also of the Judicial 
officers stationed in various places, I might mention, for instance, that the 
first kind of Miquiry of this nature was started in the districts of the 
Konkan, because it was noticed that the co-operative movement had not 
made much headway and we wanted to get at the root of it. Accordingly, 
w'c instituted a committee the Secretary of which was Profeijsor R. M. 
Joshi, who is Profesfior of Economics at the College of Commerce. Then w^e 
toijk a gentleman who was a Member of Council and closely connected with 
one of tliese Konkan districts. There was also another gentleman similarly 
connecte<l wuth another district. I went over w'ith these friends just to 
see that they were not side-tracked and not involved in other controversial 
questions with which the inquiry, which was a co-operative economic 
inquiry, had no concern whatsoever, as for instance, questions relating to 
communities; warring wdth each other, and other interests. 

49.311. And were you satisfied with the skill of the workers who actually 
carried on the inquiry ?—Yes, we had a questionnaire framed and sent 
round. We also went and smr officials, and other people similarly mot us 
and we asked them questions; wo went to different places to satisfy our¬ 
selves that the information supplied was correct. We also had access to 
some of the Government records. 

49.312. Had you specially trained these men before?—No: they were 
people already trained; only they wanted to know what kind of policy 
should 1)0 maintained and 1 thought it was necessary to go with them, 
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and as a matter of fact the Secretary himself pointed out a difficulty to 
me, namely that he might be side-tracked. There was no further need for 
training them, because the Secretary is a man well known for his knowledge 
of economics; lie was in England for three or four years and he was a 
distinguished student of the School of Economics, the social sciences and 
politics. 

49.313. On page 220 of your note you are dealing with agricultural 

schools and yon say, in answer to question 2: I am, therefore, strongly 

inclined to jvdvocatV an increase in the number of agricultural schools and 
agricultural classes of the primary type.” What agricultural schools are 
yon thinking of there?—We have agricultural schools which are meant 
purely for the leaching of agricultural and rural economics of an elementary 
type. They are not schools which are called agricultural bias schools, which 
really means an addition to a full grade primary school of an agricultural 
class teaching the subject for an hour or so. I mean a school which has a 
regular programme, teaching a little of arithmetic, account keeping, the 
principles of co-operation, the use of agricultural implements and so forth, 
giving not only an agricultural bias but a real insight into agricultural 
working of agriculture. 

49.314. Do yon include the Loni school in that category?—Yes; there is 
.one in the West Khandesh and Dharwar districts, another in Gujarat. 

49.315. What personal experience have you of the working of these 
schools?—I know that latterly the Loni school has l)€come somewhat un¬ 
popular; it was not so much the curriculum as the personnel which mattered. 
The school itself is popular and it would become more papular if Govern¬ 
ment would continue to give the same facilities. 

49.316. Have you made any personal inquiry into the after history of the 
students who have been through the Loni school?—Personally I have not 
made any. 

49.317. Have you formed any view as to whether these boys when they 
leave the I.<oni school go back to their homes as better agriculturists?— 
Yes; I have met some people who have told me that the knowledge of 
agriculture which they picked up at the agricultural schools has stood them 
in good stead. 

49.318. On pages 221 and 222 of your note you are dealing with the matter 
of education and you sugge.st that an attempt should be made to educate 
adult women. Have any attempts been made in that direction?—I do not 
know of any attempts having been made, but I am strongly of opinion 
that such attempts should be made. A small attempt has been made in 
that direction by one of the organisations with which I am connected in 
Poona, and at present we are teaching sewing, embroidery work, and so 
on, giving them primary education and a little knowledge of hygiene, first- 
aid and sanitation, and we have also provided facilities for nursing. My 
idea is to get all the agriculturist girls from the neighbourhood so that 
an educational bias may be given to their life; they would then lie able 
to imbibe now ideas and spread them among the villages. I think myself 
that the need of educating women in a manner suited to their circum- 
stanceN is as great ns that of educating the agriculturists themselves. 

49.319. In Bombay there is very little demand for education amongst 
women; is not that so?—^The smallness of the demand is more or less a 
common feature all over India. 

49.320. You have to promote that demand?—^Yes; at present among the 
women of school-going {ige there are only 6 per cent, who go to school, and 
in comparison to men there are only two women in every hundred who can 
road and write, as against 17 men. 

Mr. Q, K, Vevadhar, 
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49.321. Would j’ou turn to page 222 of your note where, in answer to our 
Question 3 (a) you say : “ Several departments of the Bengal Government 
closely associated with the improvement of agriculture and the agriculturi^ 
have been able to persuade the Eaetern Bengal Railway to form a special 
train with a large number of carriages.*^ What is the source of your 
information there?—The source of my information is a paper which is 
published here and is called “ The Indian Social Reformer.” 

49.322. Beyond that you have no information as to the details of the 
scheme?—The information is given in that paper in detail. I have read 
of euch demonstration trains moving about in America and I thought that 
they had copied the American model. A similar effort was made, I am 
told, in Baroda. 

49,»i23. Would you turn to page 223 where, in answer to Question 4 (c) (i), 
yon say that the definitely accepted policy of co-ordination in using more 
vigorously the co-operative movement in a spirit of greater friendliness 
is carried out wholeheartedly. Then you say ** I am making these observa¬ 
tions here l>e(*aus<} I have heard complaints of want of sympathy and 
appreciation of difficulties.” Would you tell us a little more about that 
because J think it is important?—My idea is that these departments which 
1 consider to be nation-building departments should look upon their own 
particular job as part of a whole, and should not think of obtaining more 
<’redit for any particular department and less for another. If they would 
work harmoniously and wholeheartedly there should not be any room for 
complainte about any particular department. I have heard complaints 
irom the Agricultural Department of oo-operators not helping them and I 
have also heard complaints from the co-operators to the effect that the 
agricultural officers do not enter into the spirit of their work wholeheartedly. 
1 do not wisli to charge any particular department wltli lack of sympathy 
and appreciation, hut I would certainly like to see a principle laid dowm 
which requires the inculcation of a spirit of co-ordination, a spirit which 
should he manifested by all the officers who are responsible for these various 
nation-building departments, and especially that they should utilise the 
co-operative machinery because in rural areas there is no other organised 
macliinery for propaganda, and as propaganda is the basis of almost every 
clepartnu ntal work it could be carried out very well with the help of the 
co-oi>erjitiv'‘ organisations. 

49,324. Do you feel that the Agricultural Department might use the co¬ 
operative organisation far more than is at present the case?—^They have 
begun to do it now, but I think there is still greater scope for that. There 
was a time when probably they did not believe in the utillity of the co¬ 
operative agency, hut 1 might now say that the Director of Agriculture 
himself, in two or thrt*e places, has given expression to the belief and con- 
\iction that that agency is the best that could be used for the furtheram^e 
of agricultural activity and agricultural organisations. In fact, he calls it 
a sort of monunieutal work while talking of the cotton sale societies of 
Dharwar district. For that attitude I believe the original position of the 
two departments in our Presidency was responsible; for some time the 
Department of Co-operative iSooieties was under the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment; then they came to be separated ami put under two heads, but 1 
believe that the old feeling that one is higher than the other still prevails. 
I have heard from agricultural officers themselves, Agricultural Inspectors 
and Fieldraen, that b^ut for the help and co-operation which they receive 
from the co-operative societies and Central Banks, the work of the taluka 
development associations w^hich have been newly started could not have 
been as euccessful as it is, because there were limite to their activities and 
reeources so far as these officers of the Agricultural Department were con¬ 
cerned ; they were able only to bring a very limited quantity of seed, and 
tliat limited quantity would very soon become exhausted. 
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49.325. In answer to our Question 6 (a), you say: ** There are many diffi¬ 
culties in the way of agriculturists in getting at once cheap, prompt and 
adequate credit. The only remedy to remove them is a widespread system 
of oo-operative finance.’’ To what extent do you think the co-operative 
movement in this Presidency is at this moment succeeding in meeting these 
needs?—1 cannot give the exact proportion, but the other day when I was 
touring in the Punjab I came across a statement that co-operative credit or 
finance was satisfying something like one-eighth of the total need of the 
agriculturists; so that I think we, here, are not at all backward in the 
matter of supplying finances to the co-operative movement. Probably we 
are a little ahead of the Punjab, and 1 think I woukl not be wi’ong in 
saying that we are satisfying something like between one-fifth and one- 
sixth of the total current needs of the agriculturists, and it must Ik? 
remembered that our Provinoe is smaller than the Punjab. 

49.326. Would you turn to page 226 of your note, where, in aiisw^er to 
Question 6 (a) (iii) (5), you say: “ It is believed that the scheme of relief 
provided in the sections of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act (XVII of 
1871>) is designed to lighten the agriculturists’ burden of debt, and the ap¬ 
plication of the provisions of this Act will go much further than tlie 
Usurious Loans Act. An intelligent propaganda will be necessary in this 
direction.” What kind of propaganda do you suggest?—At present it is 
believed that many agriculturists do not know to the full extent the relieJ 
that is given to them, except probably those who had had occasion to go 
to a pleader. 

49.327. They do not know the terms of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act?—All of them do not know, except tliose who had to go to the pleaders. 
Ample provision is made to give them the necessary relief in their diffi¬ 
culties, and the co-operative societies might take the initiative iu the matter 
of securing the wlioiehearlod willingness of the people themselves to take 
full advantage of this rt?lief. Such propaganda was attempted in Burma, 
and one of my friends who now is tho Secretary of the Institute made the 
sugge.<^tion to the Bombay Government through the Registrar, but Govern¬ 
ment felt that it would mean something like setting one class against 
another and were therefore not very enthusiastic about adopting tiiat 
procedure.. But I think that the Institute and the co-operative societies can 
easily do it. 

49.328. Would you turn to page 228 of your note, where, in answer to 
Question 8 (a), you say: Government must revise their policy of expendi¬ 
ture on irrigation and view it from a different angle of vision, so far as the 
famine-stricken districts in the Deccan are concerned.” The works existing 
in the Deccan tract are mainly, if not w'holly, protective?—Yes. 

49.329. Wnat exactly is this change of view^ w'iiich seems to he necessary?— 
Generally they consider that irrigation, like other commercial concerns, 
must pay. My own view is that the payment which they expect should not 
only be the actual returns in irrigation revenue but also in tlie contentment 
and happiness of the people. 

49.330. Is that not what Government have in mind when they sanction 
an unproductive scheme?—^Yes, it is. But there is far greater scope for 
that. There was a report recently issued on Irrigation in Bombay. Several 
schemes were put before us, and only a few were given chances. When they 
examine such schemes Government, having to deal with finance, naturally 
consider whether they w^ould bo paying or be a burden on the provincial 
finance. My own view in this matter is that the benefit which would accrue 
to tho agriculturists from such investment would be such that the advan¬ 
tages would outweigh the losses which Government might be put to. The 
change in the angle of vision I refer to is that Government should look to 
the indirect benefits resulting from increased outturns and increased acreage 
under cultivation. 

Mr. G. K, Devadhar. 
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49,33h You want further protective schemes?—^Yes. There are also small 
schemes like tanks^ apart from the big schemes, 

49,322. Would you turn to page 232 of your note? You are dealing there 
with Question 17 (k). As Honorary Secretary of the National Baby and 
Health Week Association you make certain remarks. How far is the 
National Baby and Health Week Association urban in its outlook, and how 
far rural?—Like many other organisations in this country, our body has 
b4?gun in towns and is extending its operation towards the villages. 

49.333. Professor Oangvlee: Do they?—Oh, yes; they do. 

49.334. The Chairman : I ask you how far this association is rural in its 
outlook at this moment ?—In the sphere of its work, nearly two-thirds. 

49.335. Tw^o-thirds rural and one-third urban?—If we exclude only the big 
towns. 

49,33G. How far does it administer to the rural population and how far 
t(» the urban?—1 would include taiuka towns among the rural population, 
the organisations there administer to the rural population in the villages. 
If we only exclude the big towns and municipalities, it may not be exactly 
two-thirds, but it is a very big movement and every year we are extending. 
We are sending largo quantities of materials for the rural areas; we visit 
them and arrange for these shows. 

49.337. Do you carry on work in the homes of tho cultivating classes?— 
Yes; we go to the villages, and there is nothing to prevent us from w^orking 
in their houses, In fact, special eifort is made to attract a large number of 
village people to those big show’s and exhibitions. 

49.338. Would yon turn to page 234 of your note? You say: “ One of the 
important remedies lor their improvement would lie in tho introduction of 
uniform weights and measures; and secondly, in the formation of associa¬ 
tions, with definite rules, to regulate the conduct of the dalals or the agents 
of tho middlemen.” Now, as regards the first point, do you think that 
public opinion would support drastic legislation?—I think so, now. 

49.339. And neeossary administrative inspections and so on?—^Yes. There 
a?e airciuly big market committees in big cotton centres. If rules are made 
at these big centres tor the conduct of dalals, for the keeping of accounts 
and so on, I think it would provide a considerable amount of check and 
niinimitoe the kind of exploitation that goes on. 

49.340. On page 235, in answer to Question 22—(Voperatiou, you 
say: ^'Having regard to the innumerable difficulties in the way of the 
workers in Hit neld of co-operation, it will be conceded that the success 
wliieh the movement ot co-oporation has achieved is very encouraging, 
and there are many among the outsiders interested in this movement who 
consider the measure of success phenomenal.” Do you regard the measure 
of success as phenomenal If 1 mistake not, 1 remember to have read 
the remark of Mr. Wolff that, considering the backwarduesK of the country, 
the progress that was made in India w’as something phenomenal. During 
the last 20 years w’e have built up a netwwk of something like 70.000 
co-operative societies with a niember.ship of nearly 23,000,000 or 24,000,000 
and a working capital amounting to nearly 50 crores. 1 think, considering 
the innumerable difficulties in India in the way of such w’ork, this growth 
might he considered phenomenal. My impression is that Mr. Wolff him¬ 
self has given expression to this sentiment while reviewing one of our 
provincial reports. 

49.341. Are you satisfied with the educative effect of co-operation in this 

Presidency?—Yes, That is one of the most valuable factors or assets of 
the co-operative movement. . 

49,842, Would you turn to page 237 of your note? You say there: 
** It is a definitely accepted policy of the department now’ to "leave to 
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the Institute all matters relating to propaganda, education, training and 
instruction of the members of the co-operative societies, together with 
super! ision/’ 1 have no doubt that that is the policy, but how far is it 
the practice!'—I think 1 would not be wrong it 1 said that it is the prac¬ 
tice. Of course, in the matter of supervision we have not yet been able 
to set up as full and complete a machinery as we have been able to in 
the matter of co-operative education, but the Department would only he 
too pleased if we were to take full responsibility for supervision of these 
societies. I have been telling the department that, provided resources are 
made available to the Institute, the Institute will be prepared to take up 
that responsibility also. 

4t),d43. Have you studied co-operation in the Punjab?—Yesj I have mode 
invsell iaraiiiar with the growth of that movement in the Punjab. 

49.344. Is there a difference between the two systems, the one in this 
Presidenc‘y and the one in the Punjab?—The essential difference is this: 
lii the Presidency of Bombay the non-official co-operators have taken a 
great lead and have made a very large contribution to the growth and 
success of this movement, whereas in the Punjab I do not think an effort 
w^as mad^ to that extent to enlist the sympathies of non-officials as a class, 
lutt the officials, who were capable and competent persons, w'ere content 
with the work which the} themselves could do. and I think they have 
done it well to some extent. 

49.345. Mi\ Calvert : Are there not about three times as many non- 
officials in the Punjab as in Bombay P—I do not know the exact proportion. 

49.346. The Chairman : Three times as many non-official workers in the 
Punjab as in Bombay?—May I know what kind of non-officials is meant? 
I may even agree that there are four times as many. I have myself gone 
round and heard several criticisms and complaints at many places. I wa« 
even questioned as to what business I had to go and see the co-operative 
movement there. 

49.347. In the Punjab?—Yes. I was going from Lahore to Gojra. There 
W'as a gentleman travelling with me who got down at Lyallpur. He asked 
me whether I was a merchant; I told him I was not. He was persistent 
in finding out exactly what I was; I told him I was an ordinary non¬ 
official doing some little work for the country. He was a well-educated 
man; he knew English very well. He told me: ‘MVliat have you to do 
with the co-operative movement; it is an officiaFs business. We, here, 
feel that it is officialised; it is managed by officials, and the non-officials 
have no concern with it.” Not only there, but at two or three other 
places also I heard the same views. I do not complain about it, because 
1 feel it is the duty of the officials to interest themselves in the work; 
but my only criticism is that more effort could have been made to enlist 
the sympathies of the so-called non-officials. I believe their association 
would have been a source of strength to the morepient rather than a source 
of weakness. 

49.348. Professor Gangulee: What procedure would you suggest to 
Government to enlist their sympathies?—If any officer of the Co-operative 
Depariinoiit wants to start a new type of society in a town or area, he 
should try to find out if there is any leading non-official in that particular 
town or area who really knows something about, or is dealing in, that 
business, and prevail upon him to assist in the formation of the society, 
and in the later stages supply the supervision of the society and all that 
kind of assistance. 

49.349. Mr. Calvert : Would you tell the Commission what you mean by 
the term non-official ”?—>By the term ** non-official I mean one who is 
not paid for his work. 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar. 
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49^350. Do you exclude the cultivating classes?—Not at all. 

49.351. Has not the Punjab three times as many societies as Bombay?— 
I think you have got 15,000 societies, and we have 5,000. But our member* 
ship is slightly higher than in the Punjab. 

49.352. We have 16,000 non-offlcial chairmen j you have 6,000 P—It may 
be that your 16,000 centres are weak and our 6,000 are strong, 

49.353. Why do you exclude them (the chairmen of the Punjab societies) 
from the term non-official *'P—I do not exclude them; I welcome them. 
But I believe that the educated non-officials should take up the work; it is 
their function to teach tho cultivating classes, prepare them for the task, 
and then retire and take the larger field where their initiative is necessary. 

49.354. The Chair matt: Did you manage to get into touch with the indi¬ 
vidual members of the co-operative societies in the Punjab?—^Yes. 

49,356. Did you talk to them ?—Yes, 1 did. 

49.356. Did you form the impression that they ivere well instructed in the 
principles of co-operationP—Yes; I knew their worth well. 

49.357. 1 mean the individual member of the society; did he understand 
the principles of co-operation P—He understood the principles. 

49.358. So that, you think the educative side of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the Punjab has been well developed ?—Yes, as much as it is possible 
with such a large basis of organisation. W'hat I mean to say is, there was 
a membership of something like 406,000 people; it must be humanly difficult 
for any organisation to reach ail of them. From the answers to my queries 
1 found that the members know what the principle of co-operation is, what 
the moral side of it is apart from the economic side of the movement. 

49.359. Do you feel that your official side in Bombay is sufficiently strongP 
The development of the official side in Bombay is not inicompatible with tho 
strengthening of the non-official side.^"—It is not incompatible. Here we 
have a clear-cut division. As a rule the officials of the Co-operative De¬ 
partment concern themselves with the registration of societies; they examine 
the bye-lasee whether the society is well formed; when they get a report 
they st'e whether the preliminnry w'ork has been done well; they then do the 
statutory duty of audit and occasionally do some inspection work. Beyond 
tJiat, we do not expect the officials to go. There is scope for a larger num¬ 
ber of officials to do that kind of work well. 

49.360. Do you not wi.di to see the official side in this Province strengtiiened 
and extended as it has been in the Punjab?—Not to that extent. I would 
gi\e the Ilegistrai* hero one or two deputies, because the work is growing, 
1 would like to have one or two more Assistant Registrars to be in charge 
of arbitration or liquidation. At present the.s6 functions may absorb much 
time of the officers of the department, and the real work of the depart¬ 
ment may not be properly carried out, I would, therefore, give the Registrar 
more staff, but not any additional powers or functions. 

49.361. Would yon turn to page 242 of your note? You say there: The 
new scheme of ViUa(jc Firsi-Aiders started by Major-(Teneral A. Hooton, the 
present Surgeon-Greneral with the Government of Bombay, has worked 
.satisfactorily and it deserves, therefore, to be extended.’^ Ytliat exactly is 
a village first-aider?—^Certain districts are selected, and from those rural 
areas schoolmasters are brought over to the headquarters of the district 
to be trained in the elements of first aid, dressing and things like that 
Their course extends over three months. They are gii^en half a dozen stock 
mixtures when they are sent out, and it is made clear to them that they 
should not look upon themselves as doctors, or in any way substitutes for 
doctore, but should only treat small complaints an^ render first aid in the 
case of major complaints, and put the men suffering in touch with the 
nearest available doctor by or with the hospital. 
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49.362. They are not women?—No. This is not women^s work. But we 
want a number of midwives. There are a large number of mid wives dis* 
tributed all over the taluka areas; they reside in taluka headquarters and 
from there they penetrate into the villages. 

49.363. At the bottom of the page you say: ** Under the auspices of the 
village gymnasium there should be arranged wrestling matches and other 
sports popular in rural tracts, and the young men taking part therein should 
be encouraged with rewards and prizes,” Who is to be responsible for 
helping these village gymnasium societies?—^There are village gymnasiums 
already in existence; that is a feature of the Deccan. In every important 
village they have a gymnasium; that gymnasium has its own membership 
and is run in its own way. If the local officials and co-operative societies 
could take the lead, and bring together the different clubs and arrange 
wrestling matches and give prizes to the winners, it would promote the 
cause of physical culture even among those who are at present lukewarm 
about it. 

49.364. Dr, Hyden Do you not have professional wrestlers at these 
village centres?—"There are at some, but not all, especially in villages in the 
Deccan, I would organise wrestling matches for young men and encourage 
them by rewards and prizes. Matches of professional wrestlers take | *ace 
in big towns and, on occasions, at big fairs. For instance, the Poona 
Gymkhana attracts professional wrestlers from all over the Deccan and 
even from the Punjab. But I am talking here of village people who are 
not professional wrestlers but are only interested in physical culture. 

49.365. Are these gymnasiums resorted to by all communities?—Yes; they 
are not caste institutions. 

49.366. The Chairman : You say, in the first paragraph on page 242, “ The 
Servants of India Society with the help of the Devadbar Malabar Heconstruc- 
tion Trust, is attempting some work in Malabar ” —^Yes. 

49.367. Is that the only area in which the Servants of India Society is 
W'orking?—No. The Servants of India Society has got a Bhil Seva Mnndal, 
The Bliils are a class of aborigines, and in the district of the Panch Mahals 
they have a large population. One of the memljers of the Servants of India 
Society is working there. There is a big netw^ork of schools, dispensaries 
and boarding houses, and he is carrying on educational and co-operative 
work. I have simply indicated the direction in which the Society is doing 
that kind of work. 

49.368. What is the scope of the work carried on by the Poona Seva 
Sadan Society?—At present the w^ork of the Poona Seva Sadan Society is 
educational, medical education and medical relief. That include.s "also 
industrial education. 

49.369. How far is that Society’s work urban, and how far is it rural?—At 
present it is largely urban, but it does not ignore the rural side, because 
it has already got one centre at Baramati, which is in the midst of a large 
group of co-operative societies, and the object is that it should be ultimately 
useful to the co-operators. 

49.370. Have you any midwives working in the villages?—We have cm in 
Baramati; and we are sending others, and, fihough they are not settled in 
rural areas, they are available to the rural people. For instance, we have 
got a hospital in Alibag. 

49.371. How many have you working in urban areas, trained by you?— 
There are about 100 nurses and midwives trained through us, 

49.372. In the main, your success has been urban rather than rural?—For 
the present it is. My ideal is to get item trained and make them cheaper, 
and later on get them into the rural parts also. But I would begin in 
areas with Municipalities. For instance, we have one wwking in Baramati, 
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which has got a municipality. 1 have to pay her something like Bs.45 a 
month, but I get from the municipality Rs.25 a month as a contribution 
towards that work. 

49.378. It is the case, I take it, that in this country a midwife would be 
required to live in a village before her services would be generally made 
use of?—^Yes. But even if she stays in a taluka town, she can certainly 
go round within an area of nearly 10 miles. She need not necessarily stay 
in the village itself. If ehe is easily accessible or available, I think her 
work will be equally useful to tlie village people. 

49,374. Assuming that she has enough time and the opportunity to go 
round, so as to make herself known to the public?—^^es. That could be 
done by the propaganda she carries on. She has to do what is called in 
England district visiting work, and that makes her work sufificiently known, 
and the information concerning such work easily spreads. 

49.376. Frof'essor Gangulee: On page 225, in ©numerating the main 
causes of borrowing, you state that deterioration in the productive capacity 
of the soil is one of them. Is that statement based on any actual analysis ? 
—A friend of mine, by name Mr. Gharai, in the district of Kolaba, is a 
close student of agriculture and agricultural produce. He has estimated 
that Ihe deterioration is to the extent of nearly 25 per cent. 

49.37(i. In the productive capacity of the soil?—Yes. I think he has 
submitted a statement to the Commission; he sent mo a copy of that state¬ 
ment for my information. 

49.377. You attach a great deal of importance, 1 see, rural economic 
enquiries?—Yes. 

41),378, lias any attempt been made by your Institute to investigate any 
particular area?—Yes, 1 have submitted to the Commission two or three 
reports. There are one or two more, but the results are not yet published, 

49.379. Are you satisfied with the agencies that have carried out these 
irn estigations ?~~Ye&. 

49,ti80. Are they trained m rural economics?—They live in the midst of 
rural areas, and they are very competent people. 1 would certainly consider 
tJiem to be very well trained. 

Under whose guidance do they carry on these investigations?— 
Itndcr the guidance of the Institute and its branches. We have divisional 
and district branches. 

49,t^2. Ill this note that yon have submitted to the Commission, I do 
not see any reference to compulsory primary education?—Beyond the desire 
that it should bo extended and made me of, nothing has been done so 
far in this Presidency. 

49.383. Do you consider that public opinion in this country is ready for 
that measure?—At any rate, in some of the districts in the Deccan, it is 
ready. Several District Local Boards and Municipalities have sent their 
proposals to Government, and they would have adopted the schemes long 
ago if the Government had given the proportion of contribution on which 
they uere insisting. Opinion in the Deccan is ready. 

49.384. It is now a question of finanw.^—Yes. 

49.385. Do you think that the District Local Boards are willing to tax 
themselves for the purpose?—The District Local Boards have already taxed 
themselves to some extent; almost all of them have raised their scale of 
taxation. 

49.386. You are familiar with the agricultural ednyation in the Province, 
and you say that you have only one agricultural college and six agricultural 
vernacular schools. Do you think there is a demand for agricultural 
education?—Not at the top. 
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49.387. But at the bottom ?—At the bottom tliere is a great demand* 
In many matters the demand has to be created. If I know that such 
and such a thing is going to benefit the people, I am not going to wait 
till the people came and asked for it. If we had not started any high 
schools, nobody would have filed suits against Government. 

49.388. You advocate an increase in the number of agricultural schooia 
of the primary type, where the primary stages of agriculture would be 
taught to the students?—Yes, suited to their capacity, to create the 
necessary interest. I would create the necessary interest; I want these boys 
really to take to agriculture seriously when they begin their work in life. 
If they are a better cla^e of students, i.e. those who wish to go to high 
schools, there should be provision there for their agricultural education, 

49.389. At what stage would you give real agricultural education? At 
the primary or secondary stage?—1 would begin the education of an 
agricultural boy at the primary stage, having a programme suited to lus 
capacity and condition in life. 

49.390. In addition to the three R^s?—Of course. The three R^s is the 
basis; you cannot do without that. 

49.391. The main object of primary education would be to make him 
literate?—To make him literate and capable of understanding the informa¬ 
tion that may be placed at his disposal. The boys may belong to diflerent 
professions. 

49.392. Perhaps you are aware of the adult education movement in this 
Presidency. What led to the failure of that movement?—I know, because 
1 was concerned with it from its very inception. The failure of it w^as 
due to the fact that w^c took the boys up to the second or third standard 
only. There was nothing done to keep up what we call follow^-up or 
continuation work. If that could have lieen done, and if Government could 
have spent money as they are at present doing in the Punjab, tlie results 
might have been different. In the Punjab, the Rural Community Board 
spcnids a lakh of rupees every year, and the Registrar gets Rs.lO,(XK) placed 
at his disposal tor encouragement of adult education. I drew the attention 
of the Bombay Registrar to this matter by sending him a note three years 
ago, but we have not made any headway. If these schools in whicli we 
are attempting some kind of spread of literacy among adults be supple¬ 
mented by what wc call continuation classc^s, 1 think literacy will be 
preserved or kept up and the interest will be a genuine, abiding interest. 

49.393. We understand that this adult education movement started l>v 
Sir Vitliaidas Thackersoy worked for five years, and alter Ids demise it 
stopped. Why was that?—^The reason was that the machinery was costly. 
Even Sir Vithaldas Thackorsey himself reduced, by half, the original grant 
during the second stage of the experiment. 

49.394. Was the failure duo to lack of funds or lack of organisation?-- 
I might say it was due to both. 

49.395. You say that the first difficulty in adult education is the lack 
of tradition?—^Yes, that is true. 

49.396. What do you actually mean? Have we not got the Laihas 
and other systems?—That is another type of education. The people go 
to the kathas more for entertainment or interest. But if by adult 
education w^e mean securing on the part of the pupil the ultimate ability 
to cultivate the capacity to go to the sources of knowledge, then I think the 
kathas would not serve the purpose. 

49.397. Perhaps you^would agree with me that all our traditions support 
this movement? Take the oase of the Maliabharata and the Eamayami; 
these epics are still loved in this country and they are made know^n to 
rural folks only through the medium of adult education?—Certainly, it 
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is education through the eye and the ear, and I certainly will not begin 
adult education with the hook leasons or the elate lessona. The hathas 
would certainly be a very good complement, but I would not stop there. 
"We are not going to arrange for katnas for all classes of people. The man 
must be made capable of possessing some kind of instrument by which he will 
go (m making additions to his knowledge 

49,39B. I mention kathas, because it is an indigenous organisation, 
and it is traditional P —^But you are referring to the Bengal kathas, 1 think 
that is more religious than educational. If the man who is preacliing at 
these kathas were to talk about Japan and America, people would not go 
there. 

49.399. You can modernise this movement?—Yes. 

49.400. You refer to taluka development associations. What is the rela¬ 
tion of your Institute with that organisation?—^These taluka development 
a^isociations are registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, and our 
relation with them, as such, is that we can enlist them as members of the 
Institute, and the Institute lias recognised their assistance to the extent of 
relying upon their supervision, if they could carry it out within their area. 
In a way I may say that we look upon them as one of the necessary links in 
the chain for the development of co-operative work in rural tracts. 

49.401. What assistance do they derive from your Institute?—^We do not 
give them any funds; they do not want any funds just now. 

49.402. I)o you send them any of your literature or assist them wdth 
your views?—Our literature is available, and the assistance of the members 
or the District and Divisional Institutes is available. We recently held a 
conference of these associations in Poona, along with the Provincial 
Co-operative Conference that wa.«» attended by the Commission. 

49.403. You nre familiar with the work of the taluka development associa 
tions. Could you tell the Commission whether that organisation could ulti- 
iimtc'lv serve the purpose which you suggest on page 242, that is to develop 
the spirit of social service or community service?—Yes. I think they 
might help, because the association is a body of agriculturistfi and non¬ 
officials. By non-officials I mean educated people who are not necessarily 
agriculturists, but they are interested in promoting rural welfare. To that 
extent, they would certainly be the centres of social service or community 
service in that area. 

49.404. You say that iaccavi ought to be given through co-operative socie¬ 
ties. You say it is adoptocl in this Presidency. It is also being advocated 
in other Provinces of India?—Yes, in Madras. 

49.40o. What prosjiect.s do you find in the direction of developing non- 
credit societies in this Presidency?—I think we are not altogether in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. We are making good progress, and we have 
got something like 230 agricultural non-credit societies. 

49.406. These non-credit societies are financed by the credit societies?— 
No, not all. 

49.407. They are quite independent?—They are quite independent. They 
have got the share capital system, and from the easily available centrd 
financing agency they get their finance. 

49.408. On page 233, you suggest the formation of oo-operative agricul¬ 

tural colonies in Sind under the Sukkur Barrage scheme. Could you tell 
the Commission wdiether there are any such colonies in this Province at 
present ?—None. • 

49.409. Are there any such colonies in India, organised on a co-operative 
basis think if the towns that are now created all along the big canals 
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in the Punjab be called agricultural colonies, for instance, the towub of 
Gojra and Lyallpur and several other places, there are such colonies in 
India. 

49.410. They are colonies right enough, but the question is whether they 
are co-operative agricultural colonies?—They are not co-operative agricuh 
tural colonies in that sense, but the ones that I advocate will be truly co¬ 
operative, 

49.411. You have no pre<^edent for it? You are suggesting something 
quite new, which has not been tried in India yet?—Yes, but there is no 
reason why it should not be tried. 

49.412. Sir James MacKenna : They have them in Burma, in point of 
fact?—I have not heard of it. 

49.413. J)r, Hyder: On the question of officials versus non-officials, 
1 was wondering if you would agree with me that although there might 
be many disadvantages in having officials, there is surely one advantage, 
and that is that officials do restrict themselves to co-oi>eration only, but 
there would be nothing to prevent the non-officials from dissipating their 
energies in too many directions?—In the first place, I should like it to 
be clearly understood that I am not one who is impcatient of the association 
of officials or even of their advice, or to some extent their control. My 
point is that the field is so large, and, the movement iK'ing |>ecuiiarly of 
a democratic and popular character in its ultimate development, the 
work that has to l)e done must be contributed both by the officials 
and the non-officials. Those non-officials who come into the movement 
are not necessarily people who w'ill always fritter away tbeir energy. 
Whatever limited energy is available, they would certainly giro to co¬ 
operative work. 

49.414. They might have too many causes claiming their attention?— 
Yes. Take the case of a man like myself; it only means additional work 
to me. Other non-officials, wdien they have two or three hours to spare, 
will go and do that much work, and if they have a spe<nal liking for 
co-operation they will do that and nothing else. I know that the Secretary 
of the Institute, Ilao Bahadur Talmakki, is a gentleman who in his non¬ 
official capacity ie doing nothing else except this co-operative work. 

49.415. He would be very good if he restricted himself to one kind of 
work?—In that case, there will not be much advance in a movement like 
this through non-officials like me; is that what you mean? 

49.416. 1 do not mean that. You are the summit ainl glory of the 
co-operative movement. I have in mind the humbler people?—It depends 
upon their capacity and the opportunities for training and work they 
have got. After all, these different activities are so corelated that there 
is some string of social service running through, and one really helps 
the other. I have spent a good deal of my time in this kind of work, 
and in these various activities I have always found that the one helps 
the other. 

49.417. That is so, but you must have specialised work also?—Certainly. 

49.418. On page 225 you mention the rise in the cost of production as 
one of the <tauses which leads to borrowing. Is there not a rise in the 
selling price also?—There is a corresponding rise, but I am not sure 
whether the rise in prices is really proportionate to the rise in the cost 
of living. 

49.419. That argument has been brought forward prominently, and I 
should like you to clear it up. What are the items involved in ooet 
of production? The first is the seed?—Seed, labour. 
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49^420. Will th€re be two prices for seed?—account of the general 
rise in the prices of articles, higher prices will be demanded for seed 
also, but I am more particularly thinking of the rise in the cost of 
production and not of labour alone; that is a great factor. 

49.421. I will come to that. In the first place, there cannot be two 
‘prices for seed? There must be oulj^ one price?—There cannot be two 
prices at one and the same time. 

49.422. Take labour. Is it a fact that, in your Presidency, farming 
is earned on with the help of hired labour?—In several tracts 1 think 
it has got to be done. 

49/123. If a man lias got a very large holding, he will employ servants? 

49.424. Is it not true that in the Bombay Presidency the major portion 
of farming is a one-man business?—One family. 

49.420. They do not employ any labour?~~^rhey do sometimes require 
labour. When the harvesting is to be done, when the preparation of the 
land has to be done, they want additional labour, because, after all, a 
single family cannot do all the labour that is required, 

49.420. And this occasional hiring of labour, you think, increases the 
cost?—That raises the cost. 

49,427. For how many days in the year is this extra labour required?— 
Jt viinov, it is required at different stages. 

49.42'^. Is it require<l for ploughing?—It you mean by ploughing the 
preparation of the land, then it is required; at the time of weeiTing and 
also at the time of reaping it is required. 

49.429. In your opinion, these occupations are not carried on by a single 
family.'—No, unless there is a system of bartering, as they have it in 
some of the villagt^ in the Konkan. There, several families go and assist 
one another, but it means additional cost; each man has to lie paid 
2 annas a day and they have to be provided with footl. 

49.430. Frofemrr (rurujule* . In your economic investigations, have you 
taken the trouble <if finding out the cost of cultiiation in detail?— 
As fur as was possible. I have placed a Imok in the hands of the Commission 
whicli goes into these details with regard to the two districts on th^ 
Konkan side and a dctaiUHl inquiry is carried on in one village. 

49.431. Dr. Hydev'. Ijook at cau^e 9. You say: ** In arid parts of the 
Bombay Beccan the .suecession of famines is due to insufficiency of rainfall, 
unseasonable rams, as also to exee8.sive rain.’' Is that peculiar ? —-Sometimes 
it does happen; farming is subject all over the world to tliese risks. Becently 
we had floods, I think, all over India, even in the Deccan which is not as 
a rule >ubj<?<ded to excessive rains. 1 am told that thus happens once in 
thirty or sixty years, 

40.432. Therefore this cannot be a cause which is in operation all the time? 
—No, It is not in operation ail the time, but I must say that this add.s to 
the trouble. Even if a man snflers completely once in say 30 years it adds 
to his losses. 

49.433. What is your estimate? How many years would you require in 
order to overcome the effe<jts of famine?--These cycles vary; supposing there 
is good and sufficient rain which is well distributed in a single year tbeu 
the yield may l>© good for two ycal’s, but if there is famine the next year 
the whole thing is wiped off. There are, as 1 say, different cycles of scarcity 
in different areas in our Presidency. In Ratnagiri whicli is iu the Konkan 
districts the conditions ai*e different, so also in the Dewan districts. 
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49.434. liut sur^ely no special district or tract has been marked out by 
Prorideuce as the one which should be visited by a famine?—Not necessarily, 
but a combination of circumstances has resulted in some districts suffering 
more than others. 

49.435. Then take the tenth cause, ** Excessive burden on the limited 
resourcee of the land/’ What do you mean there?—It only means an 
addition to the population as some professions have no work for them. For 
instance in the Kolaba district the toddy drawers, on account of the rules 
made by the Excise Department, had to leave their work, and naturally 
the burden fell on the land. 

49.436. Professor Gangulee: That is excessive pressure of the population 
on the cultivated land?—^Yes. 

49.437. Dr. Ilyder: If that were tho case then the agricultural wages 
should show a tendency to fall?—-But all tho people would not be made 
available for that work. 

49.438. Dr. Hyder: Why do you say that there is practically no margin 
of profit?—^I think that is an accepted fact now. 

49.439. Sir Chundal Mehta: Accepted by whom''--By all economists. 

49.440. Dr. Hyder: the Bombay economists.P—1 think the school of 

Bombay e(‘(>nomists has conclusively proved that tho yield of land to-day is 
not sufficient to support a man and to enable him to fulfil his obligations to 
the Government and other agencies who finance and help him in his work. 
For instance the other day I was reading about the payment of assessment; 
it comes to something like 50 per cent, of the produce; of coarse that was 
in Madras. If necessary I can produce statiKiicf^ to show that the income from 
a particular holding of, say, half-a-dozen families, is not sufficient to enable 
a man to tide over all the needs of his life throughout the year. There aro 
several other obligations which he has to make good. 

49,141. Professor UangMee: Have you such family budgets at your dis¬ 
posal?—Yes, I have obtained some family budgets. 

49.442. Dr. Hyder : You speak of Kabulis advancing money at varying 
rates of intore^^t, ranging from 75 to something like 300 per cent. Could 
you tell me wdiat is the amount of an individual loan?—Generally the 
amount borrowed ranges from Rs.25 to B.s.50, sometimes jt may be more than 
that. 

49.443. Is it not a fad that the Kabulis chiefly sell commodities to these 
people?—That is the ease in other tracts; in Bengfil they distribute cloth. 
There tJiey carry on the moneylending business; ns a matter of fact, in all 
big industrial centres they do it. They have also penetrated into the 
villages. 

49.444. Do you not have some kind of a law for the.se people?—Not yet, 
but probably the co-operative societies will oust them. 

49.445. Sir ('iiunilal Mvhla : Were you very much surprised at the very 
excellent progress made in the Punjab after your visit to that Province?— 
I ivas not surprised, hut I w'as certainly pleased to see such progress. I 
must say that the credit movement is strong, but some of the aspects of 
the movement which we have developed here have not, as a matter of fact, 
been developed at all; for instance, we have urban banks here w^hereas 
the urban movement has not been touched there. As a matter of fact, 
the prevailing sentiment or guiding policy seems to be that co-operation 
was intended only for tlie agriculturists and nobody else. Here in Bombay 
we have considered to be the need of the poor, not only of the rural 
classes but ako of the urban classes. 1 had a talk with several officials in 
the Punjab and they told me that that was the original line followed or 
chalked out for them. 
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49.446. Would you say that the educative effect of co-operation was more 
in evidence in the Punjab than here?—cannot say that; the educative 
factor is a great factor and p©opl© who, like myself, are interested in the 
co-operative movement are not doing the work from the moneylender’s 
point of view, but they are doing it from the educational as well as the 
moral point of view. 

49.447. Therefore you would expect that the moral side of it was more in 
prominence here?—1 cannot say; wherever co-operation has worked well 
proper emphasis has been laid on the moral as well as the educational side. 

I did not say that the Punjab was lagging behind, but I am not prepared 
to say that we are more backward than the Punjab. 

49.448. You say that more money is spent by Government here in the 
Oo-operative Department?—Yes; I think the amount which Government 
spends is something like 5 lakhs, as compared with about 9 lakhs which 
is spent in the Punjab. 

49.449. 5/r. Calrrif : Are you sure of that figure?—T think so. 

49,4o0. Sir Ohun/la? Mehta : Would you mind if Government spent more 
money here, while leaving the Oo-operative Institute enough, or would you 
like them to give more grants to the Institute?—I would not ask Govern¬ 
ment to spend more money through tlie departmental agency except to the 
extent to whi<jh money is required for the addition of officers far better 
administration of the work, wliich is deemed necessary under the statutory 
conditions. But so far as money for propaganda, education, training, 
iustnictioii, supervision, organisation and the like goes, I should certainly 
tliink that it should be spent throught the Institute and similar organisa¬ 
tions, because thereby you not only get the enthusiasm or sacrifice of the 
people, hut also more money. The budget of the Institute is something like 
Hs.75,0(10 to-day, both for headquarters and the Divisional branches. Out 
of that we only get some Ils.35,000 from Government, the rest being obtained 
from the societies and from the people. If Government recognise that their 
contribution would be an incentive to public contributions and public 
services, it would go a long way to help the position. 

49.451. Dr. Hyder: What is the amount contributed by the people in¬ 
dividually, apart from the societies?—It amounts to about Rs.5,000 from 
individual members and Rs,2,(KM) or »o from Patrons, Life members and Asso¬ 
ciates, but it is very difficult to say how much it would amount to definitely ; 
it may be Bs.20,000, as, for instance, during the last two or three years in 
connection with our Institute Building; we collected more than Re.40,0()0. 

49.452. Sir Chnnilal Mehta: What arrangemoiitb haw you got for the 
inspection of S(x?ieties. for seeing that they have really learned the lessons 
of thrill and co-operation and so on?—^The machinery wo have got is the dis¬ 
trict branches, and we have got our supervising unions. The Inspectors of 
supervising unions and the members of the managing comniitte<\s of these 
unions generally move about. 

49.453. Do you think that is enough.®—^Xo; much more is necessary to 
obtain better results, and it is with that object in view that I am clamour¬ 
ing for larger grants from Government. 

49.454. How would you use those grants?—In replenibhing the resources 
of the supervising unions. It may be necessary to have more than one man 
in charge of a union, because, as these unions develop, there will be quite a 
lot of work, the supervisors will have to tour in the villages and carry on 
the work of supervision, instruction and training. Then we propose to have 
schoolmasters; at present a class is being arranged in West Khandesh where 
schoolmasters are being given regular instruction so that during their leisure 
moments they may deliver lectures, talk to the agriculturists and make them¬ 
selves ust^ful in various ways. Then again, we propo.so to have propaganda 
officers, and work in connection with tins has already begun. 
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You rif^htly devote a very important portion of your evidence to 
tJie v^oltaie of the rural population. T)o 3^011 c-oiisider that you will be able 
to iuiut‘V(' it by nou-otficial agency?—I would say by non-o0icial directum. 
Here we are botli working so w(41 hand in hand that 1 do not think there is 
anything like a differeme of polity or difference of objec'tive between iho 
oflieials and non-officials. We share the mutual beiiefils, and I must say tJiat 
we are getting on vtny But ultimately I would eertainly like to see 

the non-offiidal ageuey do the work, beeaufte 1 consider that if the}" are 
entrusted w’ith the responsiliilit}’ they will get more lunds and also men who 
may be iuduccjd to work on the basis of self-sacrifice, and this probabh" 
would not be the ease with tiie Government officials. 

4tb45t). From that point ol view, you ■welcome the taluka development 
associalioit'^ P—Yes. 

49 , 4 rj. You i*onsider they have done good work?—They have done very 
good work. 

49 , 4 r)vS. Do these associations get any assistance from 3 "our Institute?— 
Xo. These assoiuations have a membership, and they collect money by sub¬ 
scriptions, and Government gives them a contribution oqual to the sum 
raised by subscription, subject to a maximum of Rs.1,000. Moreover, these 
associations concern themselves with co-operation, credit and noii-crodil. 
The Institute has a larger sphere of work than merc4v’ devedopment of credit 
and non-credit work. 

40.459. But do you give any guidance to these people?—Yes, whenever 
tliev want it. When 1 or the officers ol the Institute luove about tve tvhiit 
their difficulties are, and we try to remove them. 

49.460. Do 30 U think the time has come for extending the scope of these 
development assoeiation.s ?—Yes. 

49,401. They are now dealing wu'th too largo an area; is that your view? 
—So far ns the present scope of their work is concerned, it may not bt^ too 
large; riut if tlie taluka devtdopment associations attempt to do more woik 
than tliey do at present, say, in the sjihere of cattle-breeding which closely 
connected with agricultiln*, or other questions of husbandly, then f think 
either the area will liave to be narrowed or the ,staff will have to bo 
strengthened, 

49.462. You want them 10 envisage the rural welfare problem as a whole? 
—Yes; ill its entirety, 

49.463. Not merei}' agneultural demonstration?—And not merely the 
economic side. 

49.464. Would \’ou restrict the area over whicli a body like that works?-- 
The vciy scope and nature of its work must restrict its area. Anv associa¬ 
tion that comes into existence to promote tbi’ <»cononiic welfare <4 an area 
will create that soil winch is necessary for the promotion of culture and a 
higher and wider outlook among the people. Fi-om that point of view" I 
W"ouid welcome them .as useful adjuncts to our Institute. 

49.465. Do you think a great impetus w’Diikl Ik? given to that kind oi work 
if we had suitahle people to live in the villages?—They must live in the 
villages, 

49.466. Prnft'smtr (^nnijith e: Do the office-bearers of the taluka develop¬ 
ment associations live in the villages.^—They generally live in rural tracts; 
tiny are drawn from the villagers. 

49.467. >S/r ChwhiUil Mfhta: Yon consider then that it is very advisable, 
111 fact essential, that in restricted areas you should have these people, 
offioial^ its well as non-officials, living in the villages?—Y'es. 

49.468. Would you W'diome the creation of any such organisation ?—Ccr- 
tainl}', but I would take advantage of the organisations which are already 
in oxist<mce. 
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49.469. WouUI the Co-operative Institute, for instance, or the Servants of 
India Society, be able to find the men if they were entrusted with the work? 
—Yes. I have seriously discussed this question with my colleagues of the 
Servants of India Society, and one of the officers of the Institute is very 
keen on carrying on this kind of work. We have already created a certain 
amount of confidence among the people, and if Government were to extend 
their financial help, and not mere sympathy, we should be able to do very 
good work. 

49.470. For instance, Mr. Thakkar, of the Bhil Seva Mandal, has done 
admirable work in that direction?—Yes. 

49.471. Not purely agricultural work, but work of a wider character?— 
Yes, educational, ecomnnic, temperance, boy scout work; in fact, he had 
applied to me for materials and literature connected with the National Baby 
and Health Week. 

49.472. It would not be possible to find the personnel retpiircd, although 
it might take some little time?—No; it would take some time, but wo can 
begin with those who are already in the field. 

49.473. In fact, 3 'ou would like to have a Servants of Rural India Society? 
—1 would like to have a Servante of Rural India Society as an adjunct to 
the Servants of India Society. 1 would not divide them into two. We have 
already siiffi<-icnt divisions into races and communities; and 1 would not 
divnle them further into further economic divisions. 

49.474. My point was to emphasize the fact that the men should live in the 
rural areas, not to imply that such a society would be better than the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society ?—Some of our men are living in villages. 

49.475. How many tears’ experience have 3011 had of work in the villages 
and lu the Servants of India Societt’?•—Theie wiwt no Servants of India 
Society when I joined Mr. Gokhale; I was working with him n year before 
the Servants of India Society was started. My bent of mind was the result 
of the education 1 received fluring earlier years and under him. You may 
say that from the year 1895 onwards, that is, for 4 period of 32 years, I have 
been doing work of this nature. 

49.476. You have visited rural areas vorv often, travelling up and down, 
and you have exceptional opportunities, as Vice-President or President of 
the Co-operative Institute, of seeing what is required in the direction of 
general rural uplift?—Yes; there are only two districts in the Presidency, 
one in the north of Sind, which J have not visited. Otherw-ise 1 have visited 
©very other district in the Presidenc 3 \ 

49.477. It is your considered opinion that the taluka development af»socia- 
tion requires to he extended?—Yes, and made narrower in point of area and 
wider in activity. 

49.478. The Itiija <// rntUilimedi Will you tell us what your co-operative 
societies are doing in the rural areas for the uplift of the general conditions 
of liiung in tho.se areas?—First and for€nnost they try to satisfy their urgent 
economic needs. Tlicy hu\e two kinds of needs, viz., current needs and needs 
which can only he .satisfied hy long term loane. At present the majority of 
the (‘o-ofH^rative societies doing work in tlie talukas have satisfied the current 
needs by short term loans, though in some <‘ases the loans extend ever two, 
three, lour or fivt^ years. The second work they do is the work of education, 
I think evwy co-operative society is a very active centre for tlie spread of 
education; it is also indire(*tly a centre for the spread of ideas of anoral 
elevation. No c^o-tiperator will ever induce any other tnan to go in for drink, 
llie societies, in short, supply an incentive for social reform, for temperance 
reform, for lietter ideas of living. Though a co-operative society has 
primarily to wncentrate the greater part of its activities on the eix>nomic 
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improvoiTient at its members, l)ecanse they have primarily come into exist- 
once for that purpose, it has also to devote attention to the moral wellbeing 
of the population. If a co-operative society were to arrange lectures for 
temperance without satisfying the economic needs of its membeirs, it would 
certainly l>e described as a body not doing its own work; but if it were to 
satisfy the economic needs of its members while neglecting the other needs, 
even then it would be cxinsidercd a defective organisation. 

49.479. Have you been in close touch with the work done in the rural 
areasF—Yes; 1 have been in very close touch. 

49.480. What improvement do you find among the people?—^The first 
improvement is the moral awakening. They were blind and sunk in despair 
before; they thought it was their lot to be like that. The contentment that 
wiis observable among them was more or less the conientinent of resignation, 
liiey now see that by means of co-operation there are channels open to them 
for relief. Even the most illiterate and back\\ard man who is a member of 
a co-operative society feels that, I have asked hundreds of people whether 
the co-operative movement has done them any haiun, and I have not <joino 
across a single man, except it be a recalcitrant member who wanted to evade 
payment and suffered punishment for it (and even in his case he knows he 
wiis at fault), who has complained to me that the movemerdi did him any 
harm. Every one recognises that liere is a inoveimmi placed before him 
whicii, it properly worked, will satisfy his current ne€>ds. Co-operation has 
substituted the hope oi a betti^r future in the minds of pc^ople who wore 
resigned to despair and destiny. 

49.481. What sort of effect has it had upon the mind.s of the people of iho 
depressed ela.sses?—The result of co-operative work among the depressed 
classes has not been uniformly good. I have had considerable experience of 
that, 

49.482. What is the reason?—The reason i.s that they need, for a long time 
yet, a great deal of personal touch and constant supervision. The higher 
moral side of life was domiMl to them for a long time, and therefore, in 
order to be able to comi* -within the influence of co-operative principles, 
they must be given certain facilities and a longer time. Somotinies societies 
were formed for them hastily ; they were then left to their fate, with only 
occasional sup(*rvi,sion. That is a mistake. If I were to start a co-<»perative 
society for these classes, I would certainly make a better arrangement. I 
noticed some very good typical cx)-operative societies for depressed class 
Christians in Siaikot and Amritsar in tlie Punjab; I also saw some societies 
for women of the depressed class Christians there. On account of the super¬ 
vision that is provided, and the constant advice tliey get, they are doing 
good work. 

49.483. May I know ivhat personal interest you take to mau the rural 
co-operative societies with people wdio wdll take greater interest in the 
depressed classes? Have you interested yourself personally in that way?— 
In our organisation we do not make a distinction between people of the 
depressed classes and other people. 

49.484. But should you not have men wlio would take interest in them P— 
I will illustrate wdiat 1 mean. We have got a society near Poona at 
Hadapsar, where we have a sprinkling of the depressed classes. The chair¬ 
man of that society and the young men ivho are office-bearers of that society 
are very much interested in the elevation of the depressed classes. 

49.485. So there is a tendency now to have, in co-operative societies, people 
who will take interest in the depressed classes?—Yes. Their interests will 
not be neglected. Wh*ere it is felt that their interests will be neglected, 
then the policy of starting separate societies is favoured; otherwise I would 
like them to be grouped along with members of other communities in the 
village. 
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49,486* What degree of attention do these depressed classes receive from 
the National Ba<by and Health Week movement? They form the poorest 
classes in rural areas P—Therefore we concentrate on them. For instance, 
in the City of Bombay last year these exhibitions were held in three or four 
centres where the depressed classes reside. 

49.487. What is the actual work done, apart from holding exhibitions?— 
The actual work is done by other organisations. The committee to which 1 
referred is only a propagandist body; it does not do the work done by 
organisations like the Bombay Infant Welfare Society and the Bed Cross 
Society. The work is dividtjd among different organisations. They work in 
a large number of centres meant only for these people. The needs of the 
depressed classes are not neglected. 

49.488. Is an actual record maintained of the work done for them?—It is 
done systematically, 

49.489. What help do you give them in the way of milk supply and atten¬ 
tion to their children?—In some places milk is given to them; in extreme 
eases it is given free, and in the majority of oases at very cheap rates and 
half rates. But that depends upon the rtwmmondation of the lady doctor. 

49.490. What is the number of daily attendances at the most popular 
institutions of that sort?—In the Infant welfare centres? 

49,490a. Yes?—It varies. 

49.491. I would like to know what is the actual attendances of members of 
the depressed classes at the most popular centre?—^I cannot give the figures 
offhand just now, 1 shall probably be able to send it to you if you give me 
some tunc. 

49.492. lie uglily, how many?—These institutions are located in the midst 
of the ptwrest classes, and it is they who take advantage of them. 

49,49.‘J. Do you see to that?—Yes. It i.s the poorer people, and not the 
lower middle classes, w’ho find these useful. The aim is to give them medical 
attendance, or the help of a lady doctor, or the help of a nurse; also a few 
stock nnxture.s and milk, mostly free. It is the poorer classes who reap the 
great^'st benefit. 

49.494. Do the municipalities in this Presidency take sufficient care to 
provide education for these classes?—T would not dnr€‘ to say whether the 
care taken is sufficient or insufficient, but I will say this, that the pressure 
of public opinion is making them look to this problem, and they are making 
provision for it. In this Presidency we have adopted a more liberal policy; 
we do not distinguisli lietween the children of the depressed classes and the 
children of the higher classes or caste people. 

49.495. Do you not give concessions for them ?—They have <‘onces.sion& like 
scholarships. So far as admissions in other schools is ^xincerned, I think the 
door is open to them; so far as provision of separate schools for them is 
cevneerned, the advanced opinion here is not in favour of it, although per- 
aoually I am against it. My friend Mr. Kamat will tell you about it. In 
the Poona Seva Sadan wo have about a dozen girls or women of this class 
reading and living along with others. 

49.496. Is there sufficient indu<*ement held out for them in the shape of 
scholarships and the like?—If there is a boy intelligent enough and keen 
enough to prosecute his studies, I think he has got fiuulities. In Piwna, 
Government are maintaining a hostel for tiie depressed ckisses, and there are 
fifty of them in residence. I think Dr. Pararijpye must be given the credit 
for that. I want to see this facility extended to other parts of the Presi¬ 
dency. If a boy or a girl wants education, I think be or she should not be 
denied it simply because of their poverty. Tiiere are no separate movements 
to carry on that <*lass of work except the Depressed Classes movement for all 
India. 
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49.497. Lot ii& go back io your suggosfciou to encourage v^restling among 
the rural classes. What is your at'tual suggestion? Would you not 
encourage the old Jtidiau method of physi<‘al trauung? After all, wrewihng 
is not going to do much good?—But the rural people like il j at least in the 
village of tlie Deccan you have an institute whicli piwides fiioilities for 
physical culture. They have* wrestling, malkhamh and several other forms 
of exercise, 

49.498. Would you not lay more stress on malkhamh than on wrestling?— 
No. When tournaments are arranged, a large number of wrestlers come in; 
wrestling is more popular among them. 

49.499. It it, not a thing to he encouraged?—^Whero is the harm? 

49,o00. it does not give them a Uveli'luKKl?—1 have not advocated it as a 
livelihood, but only as one of the needs of the body. 

49.501. But, for the development of the IkkIv, there arc several other 
<*xercises?—I think they should certainly take to them. 1 am discussing the 
}>rinciple of community work. Tiie people who would come together would 
think of promoting the welfare, not of mdivithials or of families, but of the 
community as a whole. So, if these regular sports and touj’uaments are 
increased, 1 think that kind of community spirit will develop. 

49.502. From your experience, you probably know that the Indian method 
of physical training docs not lead ultimately to wrestling. Jt has cnoiigii 
scope for the development of the body, Imt ii doe^ not lead to wrestling. 
So it is no use saying Encourage wrestling ”?'-'4 am not particularly loud 
of ^\ resiling as against any other game. What 1 mean is that some kind 
of definite community provision should l>e made for promoting physical 
culture. 

49.503. Sir James MacKenna : With reference to this adult education 
scheme of Sir Vithalclas Thackersy, you have told us first that the scheme 
on lUs merits was not a success, secondly tiiat l^eforo liis death lie reduced 
his contribution by half, and thirdly that when he died his trustees were 
not abb* to continue the contribution at all on account of his other benefac¬ 
tions. Nobody came forward to fill tlie gap with finaii('o?“-No. 

49,5(4. Do you not think that the failure of this scheme, which liad in it 
everything that seemed to point to success, was due to the fact that there 
was no great enthusiasm for adult education either amongst the people or 
amongst the public-spirited benefactors—I would not necessarily draw that 
conclusion. 

49.505. You think there is hope tor it?—There is hope. Everv day that 
we are talking of those thingvS, more hope and enthusiasm are luung civated. 
There is another movement wdiicli is gradually spreading in our part of the 
country. It is called the library movement. It has not yet extended on a 
largo scale to villages, but tliere are a nuin:l*er of big towns and cities now 
where there is a regular network of libraries. As a matter of fact, they are 
holding conferences; they are called library conferences, and it is just time 
for the Minister of Education to take note of it and give some grants to 
these libraries. A legitimate development of this movement will be the 
spread of libraries in villages, as they are liaving in Baroda State, and 
certainly some agency might be created on an organised scale here, 

49.506. That will continue the literacy of the bov when he has left school P 
—Yes. 

49.507. You do not despair of a sclmme of adult education as being useless? 
—I do not despair of it. It must be made sufficiently attractive ami suitable 
to the conditions of tbe life of the people. 

49.508. On page 223, on the question of Administration, you consider that 
the Provincial Departments of Agriculture should of course develop so far 
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as they can, should do a large amount of scientihc worh themselves, but that 
there are problems which the Central Government should, at the Ijeginning 
or possibly permanently, finance?—Yes. 

49,o09. Would you, at the present juncture, include dairying?—Yes, 
because tjie Central Government were already financing that kind of work 
at Bangalore. They all of a sudden came to the conclusion that they should 
drop it, wdiich would certainly be detrimental to this Province. 

49.510. You think it should be kept as a central subject until the time 
when the Provinces can finance it themselves?—^Yes. 

49.511. At present you think it should be finance by the Crovernment of 
India ?—Y"es, sbecause the Provinces have limited resources. 

49.512. And more iniportaul matters to look alter?—Yes. The Provinces 
should be left to pursue the work which they have already started and which 
they have on hand. 

49.513. Central instruction in dairying will eventually jirovide the Pro* 
vinc-es with u staff of young men who can develop the provincial side?—Yea, 

49.514. Do you get any railway coneesbioiis in the co-operative inovement .■* 
—Wo do not get any concessions at all. 

49,015. Not even lor the general meetings of your Central Banks?—No. 
The otlier day, wlulc I happened to be in Delhi, I met the Director of Traffic 
1 had sonic discussion with him in some other connection with regard to 
railway concessions, I then broached this subject. Here we hold a large 
nuiuhcr ol conlercnces, to which large numbers of agriculturists come. Why 
should not the railways give some concosaion as they give during Christmas, 
or as they give in the way of race spei-ials? 'rhey make all kinds of con- 
\enicnces for passengei> going to the races, Thei^e are first class specials, 
seCHuid class Kpe<*ials and third class s|)ecinls. 

49,ol6. F/o/cmr Gangtdce: They do not give any concessions for the 

i accs r—" 1 hey do not give concessions, but they make spwial arrangements, 
which dfies mean money. During Christmas they give concessions. They 
gave concessions for the big agricultural show in Poona last year. My point 

that it ks not a novel principle which I am enunciating. It is a principle 
which has to he iK^iasionally put into practice. Why should they not take 

ii as a definite policy? 

49.517. Sir Jnmes MacKi nnu: For what particular meetings would you 
ask tor such concessions?—For conferences. 

49.518. What conferences?—Agricultural and co-operative conferences. 

49.519. Of what sizes? Provincial conferences?—! would make it available 
tor all conferences, because the agriculturists will bo more l)enefiU>d by the 
district and taluka conferences than by the provincial conference. In the pro¬ 
vincial conferences, in any case in our Province, w^e get representatives of 
these rural and primary societies more than the actual cultivating classes, 
but I w'ould certainly have this benefit extended to the cultivating classes, 
because it i« their work which is going to ultimately benefit the railways. 

49,620. In point of fact, in Burma, for our Provincial Co-operative Con¬ 
ference, the railway and steamer companies give a singie-fare concesaion?— 
I would certainly like the other railw^ays in India to be as liberal as the 
railways in Burma. 

49,521, The Burma railways are company railways?—But the State should 
do it here. , 

^ Certainly, much more so. 

49,622. Mr, Cahert: On the question of these economic enquiries and tlie 
desirability of utilising non-ofiiciala, do you anticipate any difficulty from 
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the lion-officials not ibeing acquainted with tlie revenue records and technical 
terms?—^Nc We will select only such non-officials who have the necessary 
qualifications tor it. There will not be any difficulty, because I myself had 
undertaken some kind of enquiry in the matter of revenue collections during 
the years 1917; but because the officials from the Commissioner down to the 
Collectors were my friends and they knew that any information that would 
be made available to me would not be abused, I was put in possession of 
all such records and information as were not strictly confidential. So, I 
tiiink if non-officials of bhe right type, wdth the necessary training and 
enthusiasm for the work, came forward they w'ould certainly be given the 
same facilities. It all depends on the way in which the department looks 
at them. 

49,t)23. Quite a number of non-official witnesses before us, in discussing 
the question of debt, have talked about the burden of the laud revenue, 
but they have not mentioned the burden of the rent which is four times 
as high. Do j'ou not think that a confusion between th€3 two points might 
sometimes occur?—It is quite I’kcly, but the training that we givo them 
would certainly enable them to distinguish lietween the two. I have sug¬ 
gested the analytical and synthetic processes; if they clearly know which is 
rent and which is land revenue, they will oertainly do it. In tracts of 
Bengal, while touring, 1 have come across people complaining against 
Government. I have asked them, if they had lis.50,000 to invest in land, 
whether they would go in for khalsa or Government land, or for zamuidan 
land; without a moment’s hesitation they said they would go in for Govern¬ 
ment laml Pe>ople clearly uiulersiaiid this. 

49.524. On the question ot agricultural education, you bugg<jst that young 
men should be apprenticed to large and well-managed private estates. Do 
you think there are any such large and well-managed private estates now' in 
Bombay to wliicli they could be apprenticed?—I think round about Poona 
we have some, and in the Panch Mahals, where there is the Dalai family, 
there are some, and these are growing I'eople who are sufficiently rich 
and educated are really taking an intelligent interest in agricultural work, 
and they themselves would w^elcome such apprentices. It is quite possible. 
My idea in suggesting it is this: one of the criticisms levellod against the 
kind ot education which the boys receive in the Agricultural Oollege iir 
against the work of the department is that it is not tested for results. When 
these young people come into contact with tlie actualities of life, the 
difficulties about labour, the cost of laliour, the different kinds of soils, and 
so forth, I think they will get the practical training which a college or 
school will mot give them. It iis just like some institutions in England 
whidi teach colonisation. 

49.525. It would be a pretty' good thing if we could find the estate. The 
point is whether you hai^e tvstates so ivell managed that tliey could do these 
students some real good.?^—If half a dozen articles or facilities of a particular 
kind which we 'would like to have w'cre necessary, and private agency could 
provide only four of them, I would ask Government to pi-ovide the remaining 
two. At any rate, it would be a step in advance. 

49.526. On the question of jewellery, you defend the expenditure and say 
that it is practically confined to the ridh alone?—I think so. 

49.527. Have you ever carried out a detailed investigation into a whole 
village?—In our part of the country w^e have. There is a report of an 
enquiry in one of the villages in the Konkan, and I believe our view is that 
it is the rich, those who have spare cash, that can really spend that money 
in luxury. It is not fiecessary for ©x-ory man or w^omau to possess jewellery, 
except a few- common articles. Even if one were not to possess all the 
ornaments which the rich people hax'©, one would not be considered sociallv 
low, 
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49,628. Bid you try to compare the value of the Jewellery with the debt 
ol the village?—I have not done so, personally. 

49.529. An enquiry in the Punjab showed that the value of the jewellery 
of a village exceeded tlie value of the mortgage debt?---1 see. That slows 
that the agriculturist there gets much more money. 

49.530. They are prepared to borrow money U) buy jewels. Do you find 
that here at all?—^No. They borrow for marriage ceremonies, which cer¬ 
tainly is a necessity, but I do not think a large number of people will 
borrow simply because the wife wants a particular ornament or a particular 
kind of sari. 

49.531. Part of the expenditure on marriage is for jewellery?—Not 
necessarily A good deal of it goes for feeding A large amount goes to 
lailwaj travelling and a^so ciot.hing. The jewellery m:iy fonic to something 
like 5 to 10 per cent. 

49.532. On the question of co-operative agricultural colonies, you say these 
could easily be organised?—Yes. 

49.533. Is that baaed on any experience?—That is based on experience 
gained in other directions. 

49.534. Jt is not baaed on any actual practical scheme?—It has relation 
u, w^liat J have suggested in the foregoing pages. In tlic year 1916-17 it 
was Thought that Sind was a Province where co-operation would not grow, 
liut the last 10 years’ tvork has shown that it has grown tremendously. So, 

I have suggested that if such colonics were to be attempted in Sind itself, 
U should not be at nil difficult. 

49.535. You thought Sind was not a good field for co-operation and you 
sent us a man for trainingP—There was more affinity of language and 
manners of life between the Sindhis and the Punjab people. 

19.536. On llte question of nou-officia] aMistance, I hare got here reports 
ol the department written by two Kegistrars. One of them says that the 
number of these disinterested w'orkers has decreased, but he gives in the 
report a list of those who have done well during the year. The other says 
that he iias got a list too big to print. Who is correct, the man 
who has a list too big to print, or the man who has decided to 
include it in the report?—The truth lies somewhere between the tw’o. The 
number of non-officials, in my opinion, will grow, provided they see that 
their help is welcome and is considered valuable, and provided they have 
to work wdth a class of people who are men with wihom they would like to 
associate, 

49.537. One witness, a day or two ago, pointed out that the non-official 
workers in Bombay are not drawn from the actual cultivating classes. Do 
you agree with that?—In Bombay they may not be from actual cultivating 
classes, but they are people who are in ch^e touch with the life of the 
oultivators and are in sympathy with them. I am not a born agriculturist, 
but all my sympathies are with the agriculturist. 

19.538. Mr. : With regard to the question of non-officials being 

sbow'U the revenue records for the purpose of economic inquiries, do you not 
think that there is danger in keeping the revenue records a sealed book 
from the non-officials ?—There is. 

49.539. The more, therefore, the opportunity given to them to analyse 
and study for themselves the assessment figures and to see whether the 
assessinente are reasonable or otherwise, the better?— It is better for the 
cultivators and for the Government also. I forgot to answer one point in 
one of the last questions. ’It is this: In the Ynatter of collection of 
information and statistics with regard to crop returns, I wims inclined to 
suggest, what I have already suggested before the Economic Enquiry 
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Cbiiimittee, that the village official, who is certainly not very careful, doe« 
not kn()w ihe consequences of the information he is supplying sitting at 
home and without going to the field. He should he made to txjiisult the 
school-master in the village if there is a school, and if there be no school, 
he should consult the chairman or secretary of the village panchnyat and 
also the chairman or secretary of the co-operative society. These people, 
if they work in conjunction with him, will certainly not sitf in his room and 
write out the crop reports, finding out the average of a few years before 
thorn. 

40.540. 'When your institute conducted certain economic surveys and 
inquiries in th<' Konkan, was any objection raised by the revenue officials? 
—No objoctioii a as taken. As a matter of fact \ie got very great assistance 
from them. 1 wrote Ui all tJie Collectors and to Dr. Mann. Dr. Mann and 
his departmental officials helped us a good deal. In fad, Dr. Mann sent 
one of his Prolessors, Proie.s.sor Kanitkar who wajs trained under him in 
methods oi economic inquiry, with me. We started the inquiry, and where- 
ever we went, we got the necessary assistance. 

49.541. With reference to your suggestion that a special grant should be 
made to an institute like yours for these inquiries, did you apply to the 
Bombay Government for any assisUuioe on behalf ol your Institute? We 
liavc not yet applied because the Bombay Government seem to lie under 
the impression that we are iretling a lot already, but 1 want to make out 
a strong case, and with the emphasis that is being platvd in the inquiry 
*2onthicted by tins C<>m miss ion, I think 1 ina^' be able to make a strong 
case, saying that this is one of the direction.s in which Government have 
got to spend their money, if they give a part of that money to that Institute, 
they would have an additional grunt or an additional amount contributed 
by the Institute to some extent and a gcxid deal of expenditure will lie 
.saved. When we go out, we do not have to live, in a dak bungalow arc! 
pay rent; we do not have to take our <‘CK>ks with us, "vve* dine with somebcKly 
and thus a good deal of expenditure is saved, if Government apjioiiit an 
officer, that man becomes much more expensive than the man appointed 
by a non-official l)ody like the Institute. The Institute’s man will work 
with gi'eater economy and will probably be as efficient ais tin' man appointed 
by Government. 

49.542. With reference to your suggestion to have agricultural men 
apjKiinted as apprentices to certain farms and estates, in addition to private 
farms in the Bombay Presidency, are there any Chiefs of Indian Stales 
who can receive apprentices?—Yes, tliere are, and I should think they w’ouid 
be only i<x> pleaseci to do so. 

49.543. So, Ihcro is much seope for the nppront u’es?—Very great scope. 
1 may add that some of the linlian State's would cn en w^elcomc the deputa¬ 
tion of two or three traiiuHl men to bring under cultivation some of the 
vast areas in tlieir vStates and to give special facilities as w'ell. 

49.544. With refezxmcje to thi.s question of jew^ellery and marriage 
expenses, it is not a fact that, at least in the case of Hindus, certain 
ornaments are as compulsory for married women, as, for nistance, the 
ring on the finger of English married women?—Except a few which are 
demanded by custom, the rest of them are not, for instance, our ** Mangal^ 
i^utra which is compulsory. 

49.545. If, therefore, you strike an average of one tola of gold (about 
lls.20) per head of population throughout India, the amount of gold 
required, although collectively large, is individually not much?—It is not 
much, 

49.546. Speaking about these adult schools, 1 would like to ask whether 
you have (considered one aspect of that question, wdiieh perhaps explains 
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the difficulty. The point was whether it was the lack of enthusiasm or tho 
lack of finance which was the root cause of the failure of these night schools. 

1 have a little experience of these night jachooJs. We conducted schools for 
Oiamars in Poona City for some time, but they failed, not because the 
programme was unattractive, but because of the economic gain to the adulte 
which they expected, that is to say, the Chamars assessed the gains by 
considering how much it he to their advantage to attend thcvse schools and 
they did not find them attractive. On the other hand, at Kirkee, we have 
nine night schools which have proved to be a great success?—I am going 
to visit them on the 31st. 

49,547, I know, because I have l>een associated with them for the last 
thirteen years. I know they have proved attractive for the simple reason 
that the adults attending them feel that as soon as they begin to read and 
write, their wages will be increased and they will get promotion in the 
Arsenal Ffictory where the men are employed?—That is true. In Bombay 
also tlie same is the case bef'ause there is the direct incentive of an increase 
in their wages, there are better chances of service. Here in Bombay the 
night sch(K)lfi are attended by adults of other classes also. In towns there 
is a great economic value and therefore there is a greater incentive than 
merely a demand for culture, though I would certainly not neglect the 
eultniMl side. 

49.54Beligious songs such a.s bhujans liave of course their value, but 
the aduhs n(‘ver count the gains in terms of religiouis songs; the} count 
tli<^ gams from these adult «:;h<>ols in terms of increases in their wages?-' 
Increase in wages is a direct iiu'entive. 

49,519. You reler to the Deccan Agriciilturist’fii Belief Act and propaganda. 
On the other hand we have l)een told that that Act has demoralised the 
sense ot honour, lK>th of moneylenders and of agriculturists. If that is 
true, \ih:u is the good of propaganda in favour of the Act?—I think no 
legislation, like any ins^titution, will l>e perfect. If the tenants, as well 
ais the agriculturists or the moneylenders, knew their definite limits within 
which tiiey really cotild take advantage, es))ecially the tenantvS, I think the 
process of demoralisation could be minimised to a considerable extent. But 
it IS the want oi education and of other facilities that drives thche people 
to desperation and denioralieation. 

49.550. If the Act is demoralising, what is the good of teaching its ])ro- 
visions to these people?—! do noi say that it is demoralising to that 
extent. It has gi\en them great relief, though it may have caused a consider¬ 
able amount ol inconvenience to the moneylenders themselves, but here ve 
have to watch <ivcr the interests of those that need relief, and if that relief 
if forthcoming, nt least partially, it will do a lot of good, I knewv that tht» 
Act lias undergone amendment .several times. That shows that special efforts 
were made to make it as jierfect as posisible. There rs a report (Arthur' 
Bodas Beport) before Government, not yet du^posed of. I think some 
measure will be brought before the l^egislative CViuucmI. 

49.551. Coming to the question of the Punjab and what you t^aw, regarding 
the working of the officials and non-officials there, in addition to your 
impression that the movement is more officialised there than in other 
Provinces, did you also notice a tendency in the Punjab to differentiate 
between agricultural and non-agriciiltural people?—Yes. I mean it is not 
due to co-operation. It did not exist before the co-operative work came into 
prominence, on account of a certain piece of legislation. For instance, 
there ie the Alienation of Laud Act which created sui'li a great uproar in 
1907 and long liefore that there were certain Acts wfuidi really had tended 
to create a kind of cleavage between the agricultural population and the 
urban population. 
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49.552. Professor Gangulee : Do you say that that was the motive of 
tlie JctP—I cannot say that there could be such a bad motive behind any 
piece of legislation. 

49.553. Mr. Kamat : Probably the whole thing is done with the best of 
motives, but do you consider that the actual ejffect of that Act is healthy? 
—Certainly not. What I think is this: though the work that wae being 
done in the Punjab was of a very good character and in certain respects 
really good, it has not tried to bridge over the gulf between the non- 
agricultural interests and the agricultural interests. If it has done any* 
thing, it has tended to widen the gulf. 1 am glad that I had a talk 
with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies there and he agrees with me 
that that tendency if there is one has got to be improved now. Naturally, 
he would not agree that it was a considered policy. I do not say al^ 
that it was a considered policy, but that has been the effect, I would 
certainly say that co-operation does not promote class war, does not create 
difference, does not divide people; it brings them together, it is a synthetic 
movement, and I should like therefore to see the agricultural interests as 
well as the non-agricultural interests of rural as well as urban parts 
welded together. 

49.554. You would not, therefore, like much emphasis to be laid on ques¬ 
tions such as this: “are you looking after rural interests or are you 
looking after urban interests ’ ^ ?—^It is unco-operative. 

49,565. Society should be considered as a whole?—Of course, the com¬ 
munity should be mnsidered as a whole. 

49,656. Coming to your work in rural reconstruction, say, in Baramati 
and in the Bhil Seva Mandal, do you think that, iissuming rural reconstruc¬ 
tion w^ork is undertaken on a very large scale for the whole country, we 
would get enough of non-officials of the right type.^—I would not undertake 
it, in the first instance, on a large scale. I would undertake it on a very 
small scale to start with, and for that limited work we should get non- 
officials, but that does not mean that I would exclude officials. I do 
not want to be misunderstood. My only point is that there would be a 
joint committee on which officials and non-officials will work, so that people 
will not think that this is only an officialised business, nor will the non¬ 
officials think that the officials have got to do the work. It should be work 
done by officials and non-officials in a non-official spirit; the spirit should 
be non-official. 

49.557. What type of non-official men would you welcome?—It depends 
upon the nature of the work. I would not insist on having .M.A.’s or 
B.A.’s but I want men of the right stamp, with a desire to push on and 
do a good bit of work. 

49.558. Professor Gangulee: Not only of the right stamp but of the right 
type of education also?—Yes. 

49.659. Mr. Kamat : What I mean is you want a man like Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar of your society who lives a very simple life, a sort of a missionary, 
who sleeps with villagers, eats with them and lives with them?—I want 
men like that. Mr. Thakkar was a Superintendent of Roads in the Bombay 
Municipality, getting about Rs. 376 or Rs. 400. If he had continued in 
that appointment he would have been drawing a salary of Rs. 700 at least 
a month. That man gave up his job because he felt that his work lay 
in the direction of what be is doing now. He does not cost much. 

49.660. Is it possible to get men like that?—It is possible to get men 
like that. The idea is now in the air. There are forces there already but 
they have got to be brought together* 

49,561. When you say the idea is in the air, that perhaps means that 
it has become purely a fashion or a vogue with some people, and they 
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ufie it as a slogan when they say, We want rural reconstruction, I am 
against these politicians/^—^That is always the case at the beginning 
of a large movement. 

49,562. A mere slogan does not help you. You want actual workers 
ill the field?—The workers will come, because there are some men who 
are keen on social work, keener than they were about ten years ago. 
People are fast realising the importance of social work. 

49,663. Professor Gangulee: Bo you mean social work in the rural or 
urban areas? Are they to do it in the rural areas?—^Yes, if you give 
them facilities; there are young men of the required type who live in 
the villages. 

49.564. Mr, Kamai: So, for the Bombay Presidency at least, you hope 
that that type of simple man will be available?—Yes, the membership 
of the Servants of India Society is composed of simple people. 

49.565. They, I am sure, are not people who merely adopt this slogan?— 
No. 

49.566. Dewan Bahadur Maljii I/ong before the Institute was born 
you had tried to run training classes on behalf of the Servants of India? 
—Yes, we ran at the Servants of India Society’s Home in Bombay training 
classes for secretaries of co-operative societies, as well as a oo-of>erative 
library and a co-operative magazine. 

49,5(>7. Similarly, while not creating a separate body, it you could 
prepare the ground in the rural areas, do you think it w^ould take long 
before this work would be practically undertaken?—No, a good beginning 
could bo made in some small centres. For instance, the Servants of India 
Society has its branches now in different parts of the country, and the 
rural -work is being done; there is no division at present, but if a division 
was made, members of the Servants of India Society could be allocated 
to this particular work. 

49.668. Of course, economic considerations w'ould materially differ in 
the rural and urban areas?—^Yes. 

49.669. But you think there will be an encouraging response?—Yes, 
people will be willing to come forward and contribute. They will not 
contribute for any schemes which originate in the towns, but if they 
see the results in the villages themselves they will certainly participate 
in the expenditure. 

49.670. You have supplied us with a list of home industries?—Yes. 

49,571 That list could be expanded with reference to local conditions? 

—Y'es. 

49.572. Can the agriculturist, without the backing of a subsidiary in¬ 
dustry, sufliciently maintain himself in these days?—I do not think so. 

49.573. You Beom to think that dairying is an important home industry, 
so that buffalo keeping is also a homo industry?—^Yes, it certainly could 
be a very paying one. In some parts of Gujarat and in the Karnatak, 
I think, poor w'oraen to a large extent maintain themselves on dairying 
by keeping one buffalo; in fact, they maintain themselves very well. 

49,674. Cow-keeping in these days is considerably reduced?—Except 
in the Madras Presidency, where they do not use buffalo milk. In our Presi¬ 
dency, where the richness of the milk is more looked to, I think buffalo 
milk and that form of dairying will be more popular and more attractive. 

49.575, Buffalo milk is more in demand in urban areas?—In rural areas 
they value the buffalo milk just as much. 

49.576. In rural parts they generally sell the milk, do they not?—Yes, 
after keeping a certain portion for their own domestic use. 
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49.577. If we could persuade some of our co-operative societies to advance 
money without any security for the purchase of cowe, do you think that 
■would encourage animal husbandry!'—Yea. 

49.578. If money is advanced and the money so advanced is spent in 
the purchase of cattle, there is already a salutary charge on tlie cuttle P 
-^Yes. 

49.579. In Manitoba there exists a society which gets loans from the bank 
and then lends it for the purchase of cattle?—^Yes, it might be tried here. 

49.580. It would be very encouraging?—It would be encouraging; it 
would stimulate bree<ling. 

49.581. In your note you have given the number of students ui agri-^ 
cultural colleges and scliools; do not you think the response is very small?— 

I would not call it a small response; I ivould simply say that it is so 
liecaiise there are not many facilities; people have not at pi’esent that 
capacity for initiative; but if the initiative w'ere to come from Government, 
people would certainly take advantage ot it now ; if Government or the 
educated people will not move in the matter, thoee who feel that need 
have not got sufficient initiative to develop it. 

49.582. ’Would not you attribute this lack of interest to the absence 
of facilities, at the bottom, for agricultural e<lucation ?—Yes, that is 
precisely what I mean. 

49,58t3. You are more or loss an All-India man: generally speaking, are 
the khafedar cultivators giving way before the menial workei'e, the hniit 
and servants?—Yes. 

49.584. Landholders are neglecting the cultivation themselves and leaving 
it to their menials?—Yes. 

49.585. These haris and menials do not possess agricultural knowledge 
such as originally the khatedar cultivators possessed?—No. 

49,586 Is it not because of that that the yield from the land has 
considerably decreased?—That is true; not only have they no information, 
but they have no interest either. The policy of better class and better 
educate<l agriculturists, to leave their work to their servants or tenants 
and go and live in some other place as absentee landlords, is very detri¬ 
mental to the growth of agriculture and the economic advancement of 
the country; there is no doubt about it. 

48.587. And that leads to lower production?—That is true. 

49.588. Is not the present state of things in the rural areas due to 
the present-day trend of education, which more or less creates gentlemen 
farmers?—^Yes, it is called habti education; I think it lays too much stress 
on the literary side and does not sufficiently emphasise in its curriculum 
the dignity or desirability of manual labour; that has been the drawback 
of our educational system, but I think the time is coming soon wlien that 
drawback will be removed. 

49.589. In your note you refer to the Deccan Agriculturists Belief Act; 
the provisions with regard to insolvency pro<'eedings under that Act 
do not extend to all the districts?—If they do not, I would advocate 
its extension, because otherwise you would have to enforce the Provincial 
Insolvency Act; it is much better to haVe the Deccan Agriculturists^ Belief 
Act, which does not so much demoralise people, 

49.590. Under the Provincial Act the immovable property, I mean the 
lands of the agriculturjst, are liable to be sold in payment of his debt, 
whereas that is not so under the Deccan Act?—That is why I plead for 
its extension, because it is admitted that the agriculturist wants relief, 
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and if that relief were given, c?ertainly he must be allowed to have hk 
maintenance, he must be allowed to have his liouse, because there are 
the children and his wife. Taking all things into consideration, I think 
the extension of the provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists^ Belief Act 
is much better* 

So that you w’ould advocate the extension?—Yes. 

451,592. You have said eoniewdiere in your note that the lands of the 
agriculturhst ehould be made inalienable?—That is only in backward 
areas, because I know’ there are certain tracts where, owing to the 
ignorance of the people, or taking advantage of their helplessness, money¬ 
lenders are getting the land into their possession. In such cases I think 
the policy of preventing them from fieing ultimately deprived of their 
lands might be put into operation for a time. If, when better educated, 
they feel it is a slur on their culture, then Government might withdraw 
it. There are certain tracts in the Panchmahals and in Khandesh, for 
instance, w’here the careful and clever, I will not say wily, moneyhMider 
see^ that his investment is safe; though there is an oral understanding 
that the land will be returned to him when the full payment is made, 
as a matter of fact, when once an agricnlturkt ie in debt, he is |>er- 
petually in debt; so that the land really passes to the moneylender. I 
would prevent that kind of alienation even at that stage. 

19,59*1. Only in backward areius?—Yes, only in backward areas, because 
I kinnv the effect is U> restrict hi.s credit. If the agriculturist is sufficiently 
intelligent and uiidcrstandvs the consequences, I w^onld not make any such 
provision for liim; this protection is for the man who does not understand 
tlic consequeiu’es. 

•19,594. You agree that this kind of legislation decvciises the credit of the 
agriculturist ?—Yes, 

19.595. Jn some areas the rents are increasing considerably ?—*Yes. 

19.596. Wliere rents are increasing by leaps and bounds, do not you think 
there should be some law’ to prevent rack-renting?—^Yes, I think so, 
hcM'anse this nnhealthy competition has a tendency to increase rents, 

49.597. Would you fiml it encouraging if implements w^ere provided for 
agriculturists on the hire system or the hire-purchase system?—That 
depends on the value of the implements; if the implement be such OvS 
can he pur(‘ha.se<l with a small outlay, I w’ould certainly see that the 
agriculiuri.st got a loan from the socnety and purchased it, because the 
hire-purchase system is wwked on a careful calculation whereby, T think, 
something like 9 or 10 per cent,, or even higher, interest is (‘barged. T 
know’ I recently had occasion to buy two typewTiters; for cavsh I could 
get- them for Bs.180, whereas under the hire-purchase system I should have 
had to pay something like Rs.210. 

49.598. So that it is only in cases of difficulties of finance that you 
would go in for the hire-pur(*hase system?—Yes; otherwise I would put 
the agriculturist in a position to purchase it outright. 

49.599. Would you advocate the polity’ of Government appointing grading 
officers for pushing the sale of goods in the market?—Yes, certainly, 
because it is the decision of the officers themselves that would be valued 
and respected by people. 

49.600. Ton would treat it as a part of co-^iperative education?— Yea, 

49.601. How should the interest on loans i>btaine<l from the Provincial 
Banks by agriculturists be fixed?—At present we observe the tendency 
all over India for the co-operative societies to give loans to their members 
at R rate of interest which is really half the current rate of interest in 
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that locality; but that is the lowest rung of the ladder; when it proceeds 
to the highest hnancial agency^ 1 think it should be somewhere about 
6 oi; 6 per cent, less, because there are two or three intermediaries. There 
is the ProTincial or the Apex Bank, there are District Central Banks, and 
there are the co-operative societies, and each would have a certain margin 
tor expenses, and if the margin be something like 2 per cent, per trans- 
actioai of Bs.lOO, 1 think it might be sufficient, so that that may be the 
determining factor. 

49.602. This helps the retention of the land by the agriculturist, other¬ 
wise if the rates are increased the chances are that the sales of property 
will be accelerated in the payment of debts?—Certainly. 

49.603. At one place in the Appendix to your note you refer t^3 some 
advantages obtain^ by the villagers joining the membersiiip of the Banwasi 
credit society. I find a reference made to deposits amounting to 118.2627. 
May I know if these deposits were voluntary or compulsory?—^Voluntary, 
because the system of compulsory deposit is not very well understood in 
some qtiarters and has not, therefore, been extended to them. 

49.604. Have you made sure that that is the case?—^That is niy 
impression. 

49.605. With regard to these railway concessions, do they not, as a 
matter of fact, make some conce.ssioiis in point of railivay fares in the 
case ot race specialfi?—My point h that if the same concessions are 
extended to the agricultural classes whenever they are reqtiired to attend 
agricultural and co-operative conferences and exhibitions, that would add 
to tlie railways' income, and at the same time it would be an encourage¬ 
ment for greater numbers of people to travel over the railw^ays in order 
to attend these functions. But the railways do not appear to see this 
point, and all I would say is, Wait and see.** 

49.606. Professor Gangulee : What is your relation to the Department 
of Education in your propaganda wwk?—The Department of Education 
is willing to as.sist us. There is an officer called the Visual Instructor. 
Whenever the district or divisional branches of our Institute prepare a 
programme of their le<5tures they ask the Director of Public Instruction 
to lend the services of the Visual Instructor, and this he does very readily. 
In the Punjab, as you are probably aware, the Department of Education 
assists the co-operative movement a great deal in propaganda work; in 
fact, they utilise the (! 0 -opcrative movement more than the movement itself 
utilises the Education Department. The Director of Public Instruction here 
has had some discu.ssions with me on the subject of adult education, and 
I have told him that I would give him iny views directly I returned from 
the Punjab. The Provincial Oo-operative Institute, as a matter of fact, 
is in touch with the Director of Public Instruction in matters of rural 
education and such like things. 

(The witness withdrew,) 


Major C. E. PECK, representing the Salvation Army Social Work, 

Bombay Presidency. 

Question 2.—^Agricultural Education. —As our experience is only with 
the depressed classes, we can only speak in reference to them. In our 
Industrial Schools we do not find the boys keen on agriculture. They come 
from parents who have, little or no interest in the land, and who prefer the 
boys to take up other careers. 

We have no definite system of agricultural education as such. It is not 
sought after by the people we work among. 
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QtJESTioN 3 ,—Dbhonsteatxon AM p3ioPAOAN»A.— W« tkink if mod-el farms 
could be set up in districts within reach of the cultivator classi say iri 
Gujarat, Panch Mahals or Maratha Country, where demonstrations could he 
given, it would result in keener local interest and have a speedier effect than 
an occasional big concern like the Poona Agricultural Exhibition of last 
year. Our idea is to let the cultivator see what can be done in his own 
district. 

Qxtbstion 5.— Finance. —^\\'e think that it would be a good thing for 
Government to make it possible for separate village communities to be 
financed for agricultural purposes, with necessary safeguards, under the 
management of the village panch, so that the cultivator can get capital 
independent of the exorbitant moneylender. 

Question 6.—Agkicultueal Indebtedness.— (a) (1) We have only a know¬ 
ledge of the smaller type of cultivator, and it appears to us that" the main 
cause of his borrowing is that his earnings of one year are paid over to the 
moneylender, and be is again loft without capital for the next year, and so 
he goes on with his inevitable borrowing to provide himself with the neces¬ 
sary capital. We might also suggest that this is specially aggravated by 
the exorbitant rate of interest payable, which, when all is paid, leaves the 
poorer cultivator high and dry. 

(ii) The sources of credit are usually the Bania (moneylender), who, in 
instances we have known, charges from 50 to 150 per cent., against which 
the cultivator’s entire crop is often mortgaged. 

In some pbices we know of the co-operative system working with satisfac¬ 
tory results. Many cultivators would avail themselves of the co-operative 
system, but are unable io get out of the hands of the moneylender, 

(iii) R-easons preventing repayment are poor monsoons, or where crops are 
spoiled by floods or posts, 

{b) Measures to lighten the burden of debt are: the enforcement of the 
law prohibiting exorbitant interest charged by the moneylender; restriction 
of credit, mortgage and sale seems necesoary to ])rotect the cultivator against 
both himself and the extortioners. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— Whilst we admit that there 
are a considerable number of small holdings that appear failures, and do 
not make for agricultural efficiency, we do not feel competent to make 
suggest ions upon this matter. We do not, however, see any advantage in 30 
different families holding, say, 50 acres of land that do not'maintain a single 
famih, when, if the 50 acres was divided between four men, it would in 
most districts maintain four families. We are aware of the obstacles in the 
way of consolidation, but how to overcome them we cannot say. It would cut 
at the very root of the traditional holding of land. Some standard of culti¬ 
vation might he legally insisted upon, and all incapable holders dealt witJi. 
It should also be insisted upon that minor disputes be settled out of Court. 

Question 8.—Irrioation. —(iii) W’ells. We would draw attention to the 
terrible need of water in parts of the Deccan, Sirur and Shevgaon talukas. 
In fact, in many parts the low caste people are unable to get water either 
for drinking or agricultural purposes, and we can only suggest that, it 
possible, suitable wells may be sunk to meet the need. 

Agricultural conditions in the Deccan, in the Nagar, Sirur, Shevgaon 
talukas (which we know) are specially bad. Crops are simply lost for want 
of water, the monsoon rarely giving sufficient. If wtUs could be sunk pro¬ 
viding a certain amount of irrigation, it would be a groat boon. The holders 
could be charged for the use of wells for irrigation purposes, and Govern¬ 
ment could keep them in order. 
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Question li.—C hops.—\\> would suggest that seed distribution might be 
under tJie management of local governing bodies and supplied from a centre, 
making it cheaper and more reliable to the cultivator. 

Question 12.—Oulfivation.—C ould not u central model farm, as sug¬ 
gested under Question .'1, lure out improved implements at a small rate, and, 
if neccvssary, a man to show hotv to woik them. 

Question 14.—1mim.ements.—T he district model farm could help to 
hasten the adoption of ini))roved implements by its practical demonstrations. 

Question 17. Agricultural Industries.—As lar as we understand, the 
average small (‘ultivator works about eight months out of 12 on hk holding, 
aiul. during the slack season, does cartage \vork, or lures himself out to the 
big farmers for cleaning or wood-cutting, and some migrate to other places 
ami do <‘oolie day-work. Road repairing work is also done by the piKirer 
classes. 

(h) Hubsi<liary Industrie^.—Hand-loom weaving, spinning, on a co-opera- 
tne basis for each village under control of the punch Government might 
make a capital loan at low rat-e of interest. It should be done on a big 
scale, that is, one village might work (i to 10 looms. This w'oulcl employ 
about 15 persona. 

Poultry rcuiririg should be a good thing, especially if a bett(U- type bird 
and egg could be prodmed for the market. 

Fruit growdng in suitable districts where then* ample wuUm' .siiould be 
good. 

Our suggestion is that vvluuever is done should be done und(M* the (‘ciiiral 
control of the village uiuhonty. 

Question 18.~~ Agiucultuhal I^abouh. —In many parts of the Deccan luboui 
IS clearing out and going to the cities to take up common coolie work. Tliesi 
people, at least many of them, could be attracted to other parts if (1) tlx*} 
were sure of employuieut and their travelling expenses paid both wajs, or 
at least one way. These would return to their own parts for tlie ukuuI 
season; (2) the pctiple w^ho are definitely cleaniig out of their own parts 
be<‘auge of starvation coiiditioiife, could be attracted to other juirts whore 
uncultivated land exists, if assured of reasonable re.sults, w'fiter supply, 
ofTcrs of land, <fcc. 

Question 20.— M.ahketing. — Co-operative marketing is necessary. 

Question 22.—Co-orehation.—I t appears to us that if any iinprox (unent 
in agri(‘ultural conditions is to be achieviHl, it will only be accomplished by 
co-opcralioii, either on tJie part of Government or local bodies. The 
initiative is not with the cultivator. 

C’o-operative societies for: (1) credit loans, (2) sale of pro<luce, i‘4) welK, 
and protection of land againet flood, and trespasses by animals, etc.. 
(4) use of agricultural machinery, (5) re-distribution of fragmented holdings 
in plots of reasonable size. 

These we place in wiiat w'e consider tlie order of urgency, the most 
urgent being 1, 2, and 3. 

Question 24.— Wei^parb op Bubal Populatton. —We have made inquiry 
into the general welfare of the poorer type of villager, and our conclusions 
are that they are iar poorer than they ought to be. If they have Ijand, 
they have not enough of it. 

Often, whilst the better classes have water, the lower classes have none, 
and in the same village area. The moneylender exploits them in his 
grip, from which they cannot escape. 

Major C. E, Peck. 
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Major C. E. PECK and Ensign PALMER, representing the 
Salvation Army Social Work in Bombay Presidency. 

Oral Evidence. 

49,607. The Chairman : You are hore, Major Peck, representing the 
Salvation Army social work ia the Bonibar Presidency?—Ye^. 

49j008. And you are supported by Mr. Palmer?— Yen. 

49.609. You have provided the Commission with a short note of the 
evidence that you wish to give. In the matter of Posearch you say that 
you are insufficiently acquainted with that subject and you have no sug¬ 
gestions to make. Jn the matter of agricultural education, would you tell 
lie the fccope and extent of your work amongst the depressed classes?— 
We are working in the Dcx^cau amongst the Mahars, and in Gujarat chiefiy 
amongst the I)heds, 

49.610. Is it amongst the children or amongst the adults?—I have referred 
in the note to the children in the schools; of course they are the children 
of these two classes mentioned by me just now. We also work among their 
parents. 

49.611. How many children have you in your schools —Taking the four 
boarding schools we have approximately 200 children, 

49.612. You give a note on your views with regard to demonstration 
and propaganda and you make certain suggestions. May 1 ask whether 
yon are familiar with the existing conditions?—Not very familiar; I have 
t»nly been (uigaged in our social work for the last twelve months. 

49.613. Is your work mainly confined to urban areas or does it extend also 
to rural areas?—It both; we work in the cities as well as in the villages. 

I omilted to vsay that we have si large mimher of village day selmoK u[»arl 
from industrial schools; there are about 12o ullage day schools, 

49,6M. Inevitably J suppose you are drawn towards the large C'Cntres of 
population, and you work in the main in those centre*®?—No, our work is 
chiefly in the villages, in the rural areas. 

49.615. On tho second page of your note, amongst the reasons preventing 
ri'payment and your suggo^tions for improving the position, you suggest 
that tlie enforcement of the law prohibiting exorbitant interest charged 
by the money-lender might make a contribution, and you also say that the 
restriction of credit, mortgage ami r.ale sciuns nmjssary to protect the 
cultivator against both himself and the .extortioners. Have you studied, 
at all, the attempts made in other countries, and in other parts of 
India, to control the operations of the moneylender by Statute?—No, but 
I am aware that there are such laws, 

49.616. In aiiciwer to our Qucteiion 16 on agricultural labour, you suggest 
that it might be pos,sible to encourage emigration from districts where 
living is poor to districts where better prospects are offered; but do you 
know that there are often grejit difficulties, climatic and othens, which 
make it extremely difficult to move the population?—^Yes, I realise that. 

49.617. For instance in two districts under the same Administration 
such as the Deccan and Sind, there is difficulty in effecting a transfer 
of tho population?—Yes; we were told that many people come to Bombay 
from outside and we do not think that there is likely to be any difficulty 
in the people going to other parts, provided of course there was no language 
or otlier difficulties. 

49.618. Have you formed the impression that the rural population are 
asking for, and looking for, better things?—Y"es, I think so. 
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49,(5] 9. Do you think there hae been any change in that i^eepect 4uring 
recent yeai*6?—Yes, I think so. 

49.620. Do you think that improvements in communications and means of 
transport are likely to make a very important contribution towards the 
strengthening of public opinion in favour of rural betterment?—I think 
so. 

49.621. Your organisation does nothing in the way of encouraging the 
use of improved implements or improved seeds, does it?—Not up to the 
present. 

49.622. It IS confined mainly to social work amongst the children?—^Yes, 
also adults. We have a farm colony at a place called Muktipur in the 
Alnnedabad district; it ia a farm colony pure and simple, and it has not 
been carried on on up-to-date principles; they do not use up-to-date 
machinery. 

49.623. Is your work non-sectarian ?—Yes, our social work is non- 
sectarian. 

49.624. Are you Kupported by funds sent from overseas?—‘Our social work 
is mainly dependent upon overseas funds. 

49.625. You do not collect very much in this countiT?—A very small 
proportion is obtained in this country; wo depend very largely upon our 
international funds. We get a certain amount of support from Govern¬ 
ment in re-pect of certain chusses of work which we carry out for them. 

49.626. Professor Gangulee' W^hat sort of work?—We have a Wiilingdon 
Boys Home for juvenile prisoners and reformatory boy^; then we have 
rescue homes for women, all of which are supported by Government to a 
certain extent. But our farm colony work and our tillage work aie 
not supported; thoi^e are purely dependent upon our onn fundi>. 

49.627. The Chairman: Ifow many whole-time workers have you in the 
rural districts?—lii the Bombay Presidency we have approximately 600. 

49.628. On a voluntary basis or on a paid basis?—They receive a c(?rtnin 
amount of pay; they receii'e subsistence allowances. 

49.629. Ot that number, how many would be working in the rural area ?— 
The greater portion. 

49.630. Do they have a preparatory course to equip them for their work?— 
Yes, we hare two training colleges. 

49.631. Y^ou have no agricultural side to these training colleges?—No. 
There is no desire among the class of people that w'e deal with, for 6U(‘h 
training, because they have no ambition; there is nothing to encourage 
them. Our peofile either have no land or have very little land, and the 
parents seem to desire their children to take up other occupations. 

49.632. So that a great part of the rural population with which you 
deal is, in fact, from the depressed classes?—'Absolutely; if they have land 
they are very small farmers. 

49.633. Sir James MacKeviin: What estimate have you formed of the 
intelligence of the depressed classes,^—Our impression is that, given a fair 
chance, a very large number of them will do well. We have found, in some 
ot our schools, that quite a number of pupils pass the verna<nilar final 
examination which is pretty stiff for that class of children. 

49.634. It was suggested by another worker in the Madras Presidency 
that the depressed classes have so many years of depression behind them 
that the formation of self-reliance and self-pride in them would be rather 
a slow process; is that your experience too?—^Yes. 

49,036. So, apart from the mechanism of education you have the psychology 
of these people which is a very strong impediment in their progress?— 
That is quite true. 

Major C, E, Peck and Ensign Palmer, 
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49.636. Mr, Calvert: Have you any co-operativ'e societies among these 
depressed classesP—No; We have not, 

49.637. Are there, in the villages in which you are working, any co-opera¬ 
tive societies exclusively for depressed classes?—I could not quote any 
particular instance, though I have hoard that some of our people avail 
themselves of local societies. We experimented with one some years ago, 
but it did not prove a success, chiefly because we did not take people to 
the law courts for non-fulfilment of their obligations, and of course that 
is a weak point under certain conditions. 

49.638. Bo you find that your attempts to uplift the depressed classes 
meet with sympathy from their neighbours?—In some directions; not in 
every direction. I think I ought to say that it is becoming more so. 

49.639. That is to say, you find that people living in the same neighbour¬ 
hood are prepared to see these depressed classes elevated up to an equal 
plane with themselves?—dt would be difficult to say whether they desire 
them t-o be raised up to an equal plane but they certainly do wish, at 
present, to see them helped up, I do not think it is quite to the extent 
you suggested. 

49.640. From the point of view of character, do you find that the members 
of the depressed classes are distinctly below the level of the others?—I am 
sorry to say it is so. 

49.641. Mr. Kamat: In the village, in spite of your good work, do you 
still find an attitude of indifference to, or of isolation from the Salvation 
.Army?—^Do you mean, from the social reclamation point of view or from 
a rcliijious point of view? 

49.642. Is there a suspicion, from the peopIe^s point of view, that your 
primary work is religious?—^We agree there is undoubtedly a suspicion. 

49.643. What efforts are j-ou making to remove that unfounded suspicion 
from the villagers and to impress on them that yours is a humanitarian 
work also?—It is a very difficult question to answer. Of course, in our 
social work we do not press our religion upon the people; at the same 
tunc VO do not make any secret of our evangelical propaganda. May I sug¬ 
gest. however, that the class of people we deal with are more or less severely 
left alone by the others, and it is a case of whoever comee in can get them 

49.644. There are other workers amongst the high class Hindus who 
have realised the bail position of the depressed classcis and they are also 
trying to uplift them. Do you come into contact with such social reformers, 
and if so, do you co-operate with them?—^Yes. In Bombay we have a good 
deal of co-operation. In fact, T am a member of quite a number of com¬ 
mittees which are not Salvation Army organisations. 

40,64.'>, You think, therefore, that the co-operatiini of the Salvation Army 
w’orkers with other wwkers is a desirable thing for rural uplift Yes, I 
should say so. Of course the only point is this, that we do not hke to be 
regarded with suspicion; there must be confidence. 

49.646. If you therefore bring about greater co-operation lietwccn your 
workers and the educated workers in towns, then this suspicion may be 
removed and the work of the two agencies is likely to he far more effective 
than at present?—Yes. 

49.647. Peioan Bahidxir MaJji: i)n page 276 of your note you refer to 
handlooms as a subsidiary industry. May I know if you would propose 
that such handlooms should be owned by village pancliayats and that people 
who have spare time should work on these looms on payment of wages? 
Is that your idea?—-I should say that since I made this suggestion, T have 
discussed this with an officer of the Salvation Army who has had consid¬ 
erable experience, and he does not agree that the village panchayats are 
the best bodies to control it. 



49,(348. Who olse can possibly do it in the villages—He suggests that 
laiiuiie's, or groups oi lainilies, eoukl work more happily together in an 
enterprise ol this kind. Tiiei*e is a certain amount of suspicion on the 
part of some of the members of the village that the Panch are likely to 

work things round to their own way. This ofBcer has had 40 years experi¬ 
ence in this country and knows the people very well indeed. He told us 

that it would be better for families, or groups of families, to form a 

society or roinpany to own them. 

49.649. Wliat you mean is this, that there ought to be some people who 
can, between them, own such handlooms and give an opportunity to other 
people to come and work on payment of wagesF—^Yes; a family can have 
a handioom, and then it would be a family affair; or a number of families 
can form a society and can have these looms. Of course it requires to be 
financed on a capital basis. 

19,050. Profes.wr iUunjuire \ Vour work, 1 understand, is chiefly confined 
to the depressed classes F—It is, l>nt not nei^essarily. That is to say, our 
nork IS open for all cla^sses; 1 would like to make that quite clear. 

49.651. Do you fiiici that the drink evil is increasing or decreasing?—We 
are of opinion that it is increasing. 

49,052. ’Are you of opinion that the sale of liquor, opium and t‘ocaine is 
definitely in(*reasing in the rural areas'*'—We think so. 

49.653. Do you carry on any dry propag.inda?' -It is a principle of the 
Salvation Army iliai no man should drink, and no one <*an be attached to 
the Salvation Army in any capacity who takes intoxicating liquors. 

49.654. Is there any other social service agency assisting you lu your dry 
propaganda ?—Xo. 

49.655. What is the attitude of the lilxcisc officials towards your dry 
propaganda —AVe have had no experience. 1 have not perhaps made mys<*if 
clear. We have no definite propaganda against the drink trallii' as such. 
AVlien 1 referred to a dry propaganda, J meant that, in conducting our work, 
in a general way we are definitely against drink, and it is embodied in our 
ordinary propaganda that no one can become a Salvationist or a member of 
the Salvation Army unless he has given up drink. 

49.656. How long lias your farm colony been in existence?—Approximately 
for about 35 years. 

49.657. How m it that you have not introduced any improved methods 
of agriculture? Is it due to finance?—I think finance has been the real 
difficult}. We have not been able to put money into it. To .start with, we 
aujuired land and gave it to these people. We had a large number of poor 
families settleti ihere and we liad them e.stabhshed on the laud, and we 
became their Ma Bap; we helped them along for a number of years, until 
m^w they are on their feet, We have not Iwen able to intrcKluce any im¬ 
provements in agriculture; these people are now more or leas running on 
in their own way We control the disidphne and the general well lieing of 
the colony, but are unable to give them any further a.s.sistance. 

49.658. Do you distribute better seeds?—Xo. 

49.659. Are you in touch with the Agricultural Department of the 
Bombay Presidency?—Xo. 

49.660. On page 276, you say: Whatever is done should be done under 
the central control of the village authority.*’ What have you in mind?— 

I was thinking about our otvn colony. For instance, although they do 

not do it there, what we had in mind was that they would get better 

lesults, a better class of .seed and probably be able to buy it much 

cheaper, if this tvas done; it is certainly an idea that we have in mind 

Major C. E, Feck and Ensign Palmer. 
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for our own colony. The question is the making of the neceseary arrange¬ 
ments to give it effect. It certainly appeals to us. 

49,61)1. You have 100 schools among the villages?—In the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, about 12o village schools. 

49.662. Who ar(* the teachers?—Our own workers. 

40.663. iSir CkuniM Mehta: Your work is more or less education and 
medical relief?—Yes. I am referring to our social work, 

49.664. Your work is principally social?—It is about equal. Our social 

worK unci our evangelical work are about equal. Our social work is quite 
distinct from the evangelical, ^ 

49.665. Do you consider that the lack of co-operative societies amongst 
the depressed classes is largely due to the fact that they have no land 
which they can give as security?—No. We think that although there 
are other facilities round about, these people cannot get out of the 
clutches of the moneylenders. They cannot avail themsehes of the con¬ 
ditions, because they must first of all clear themselves from the money, 
lenders. 

49.666. Have they got land to give security?—Yes. I am referring 
to that class of small cultivator who owns 4 or 5 acres of land sometimes. 
In many cast*<>, we have found that their crops have been mortgaged 
in mlvance to the moneylender, 

49.667. Is cocaine at all used? Have you seen it used.?—! liave not 
seen it used, but we hear it is u.se<!. I would not specify cocaine, but 
mean drugs generally. 

49.66^. I)<> you think that the use of opium, for instance, is on the 
increase?—1 could not specify opium as such. All that w’e undei’stand 
is that it is done. Th(»re is a kind of vague reference to it. People 
know , and yet they do not know enough to say very much. I w’ould rather 
emphasise that the taking of intoxicating liquor is more on the increase. 

49.669. I thought you said tiiat the use of opium was on the increase?— 

1 do not remember speiufying opium; I referred to drug.s in general. 

49.670. A« a matter ot fact, the consumption of opium in this Presi- 
den(‘y, during the last six year.s, has gone down by about 30 per cent.— 
Is that so? I referred to what they call gimja. I am not referring to 
opium or ciMmme; I do not undor.stand sufficient about it. I refer to 
the common ty^ies of drugs. 

49.671. Do you think that the use of country liquor is on the increase? 
—T slioukl think so. That is by oliservation; we see plenty of it. 

49.672. Do you think there is more illicit distillation?—That I could 
not ^ay, I have hoard of it existing in tho Paiich Mahals. 

49.673. Our figures show that tho consumption of drink on the 
decrea«se in rural areas as well as in urban areas?—In the rural areas, 
but not in the cities. 

49.674. Also in the cities. In Bombay city it has decreased very con¬ 
siderably, 80 per cent., in the last five yeans?—I am very pleased to bear 
that. 

49.675. With regard to migration, in answ^er to the Chairman, I thought 
you said that if labour can go from the villages to cities like Bombay, 
it could be taken out to other villages?—^Yes. 

49,076. Have you had any inatances of this?—^We have had no instances, 
but in talking with the people they seemed to be desirous of going to 
places where they could get a living, 

49,677. To cities?—If necessary, or to other places. 
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49.678. Have you any experience of hand-spiuniiigP—Yes. Hand- 
fejniiniiig at present is not a paying proposition. Especially with the old 
charkha, no man can earn more than 2 annae a day, approximately, because 
}jc has to take out the thread first, twist it, get it on the spindle, and 
then again twist it up round a Ixibbiu. We have another kind of 
spinning wheel, exactly of the English pattern, what we call tie ring 
spinning wheel. They are able to do approximately twic^e as much on 
that. But anyhow, it is impossible to really consider a thing like hand- 
spuuiing. 

49.679. How long have you had this improved spinning wheel?—It has 
been in existence in ioreign countries lor years and years. It is simply a 
question of transferring the English pattern to India. It is not an invention 
of the Salvation Army; it is something that has been done in other counti-ies. 

49.680. Have you seen these improved spirunng wheels used in India in 
the places where you work ?—To my knowledge, they are not advertised. 
But, in regard to these impk*iu<‘nts, the people here are conservative. I have 
come across gentlemen interested in this question, but they say that the 
people here like the old spuming wlu*t*l. As the people are conservative, 
,they do not “want tc* adopt the improved wheel. 1 understand that Mr. 
Gandhi says that it is not for the Indian people, 

49.681. iJr. Hydet : What is the price of this ring spinning wheel?—It 
is Its.]8. 

49.682. Sir Ohurnlal Mehta: The other one costs less than Rs.2.P — Yes. 
Of course the charkka is a l ery .simple arrangement, and you can use only 
one hand, but. in the case of the improved wheel, the power transmission m 
by the foot, and it leaves lx)th hands free to do the spinning. 

49.683. Do you consider that the cultivator can take to hand-loom 
weaving.^—My experience in Gujarat is that a number of Dheds are quite 
well off by adopting this industry when they cannot work on the farms. 
They work at it approximately for five to six months in the year. Sometimee 
tJiey fix up a contract with a merchant in the village; the merchant supplies 
the yarn, they simply have to return to the merchant a certain amount ot 
cloth, and they get payment for it. 

49.684. Professor Gangidee: Are they agriculturists?—^I'hey are not 
weavers by caste. They are called Dheds; they are a depressed class of 
people. They «re both weavers and cultivators together. 

49,686. Sir ChunilaL Mehta: You consider that cultivators can, in thoir 
spare time, do hand-loom w^eaving of the rough sort of cloth?—Yes; it is a 
paying proposition. 

49.686. That is your experience of those who have tried it?—In our <Avn 
industrial schools we liave taught children hand-loom weaving, and we have 
a special type of loom which is patented by the Salvation Army, the fiy 
sliuttle loom, and these looms can be made use of in place of the old types 
of hand-slmttle looms. 

49.687. Do you find drink more prevalent among such hand-loom weavers? 
- I should not say they are worse than other people. I presume you are 
referring to the weaving caste. 

49,6c 58. 1 mean tlie weavers themselves?—1 want to make u distinctiou 
between people doing it as a subsidiary industry and the caste of weavers. 
W^ith the caste weavers, hand-loom w’eaving is a profession, but in the case 
of the other people, when they have no agriculture, they could take up 
weaving as a subsidiary industry. Take, for example, the Maratha Kunbu 
Practically, for five months in the year, these people sit in the villages doing 
absolutely nothing, 

49,689. Professor Ganguhe ; W^hich part of the country are you referring 
to?—I am referring to the Deccan Kunhis. I have been in Ahmi^dnagar 

Mnjoi a. a;. J*prl' nrd En^iign Palmer, 
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district for 18 mouths, and I hare had an opportunity to seo the people. 
I have lived in the villages, and I have been actually in touch with the 
poorest village people. I have seen the poor farmers. It may happen that 
in some cases if they have a hoy they send him to look after a few goats. 
They themselves will pick up a little wood in the jungle, go to Ahraednagar 
to sell it, and they will travel 10 miles in order to get 4 to 10 annas a week 
With which to buy a little sweet oil with which to prepare their food. That 
happens in many cases. These piiople could make S to 4 annas a day net by 
some subsidiary industry instead of sitting absolutely idle. 

49.690. Sir Ohvnilal Mehta: You consider the encouragement of sub¬ 
sidiary industries niost important?—consider it most important. 

49.691. Have yon picked out any particular industries that might be 
suitable?—We were speaking about weaving. I should think weaving is a 
very good industry to assist the poorer classes. There is also something that 
they ran save by using the cloth that they thomselres have made. 

49.692. Have you had any experience of tlie travelling Weaving Inspectors 
whom Government employ?—Yes, and I have also been able to co-opera1/e 
with them in certain respects. 

49.69'! Do you think they are able to do good?—T think so. In tlie 
district that I have referred to I have f?een that they hav4j )>een able to help 
the wearer caate con.siderahly. They have improved the* hand-shuttle weaving 
by introducing among the* weavers who are now weaving saris the use of the 
fly shuttle loom, which will produce more cloth in a shorter time. 

49.694. What district are you referring to?—Ahmednagar. 

49.695. Have you had any experience of Khandesh?—^I ha\’e none. 

49.696. Would you recommend any other industry beside'^ weaving?—It is 
difficult to recommend any other industry. As far as tveaving is concern'd, 
it is etissy to lenrn and if is something there is a demand for. 

(The witness withdrew,) 


Rao Saheb G. S. SHIRAHATTI, Managing Director, Hubli 
Co-operative Cotton Sale Society, Ltd. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 20. — !Maiikktixo. —{a and h) No. The existing market facilities 
and the existing system of marketing and distribution are not satisfactory. 
So I wish to deal mainly with cotton marketing, and before making any 
suggestions on existing market facilities. I wish, in the first instance, to 
et^ate in brief the present system and customs of tlie markets of Hubli and 
Gadag, which are the largest market places of the Bombay Karjiatak, com¬ 
manding about two-thirds of the cotton produce of Uie Kumpta Dliaruar 
area. 

GeneraL —Cotton stands pre-eminent among farm crops in the Southern 
Maratha country in the ease and cheapness of its production, and ia the 
chief money crop of tho cultivator. It forms the chief rotation in our part 
for jnar and wheat, tho staple foods of the cultivator. In the Dharwar 
American (Sawgin) tract almost no rotation is followed in some places. 
Cotton after cotton is grown for many years. 

In tho Southern Maratha country two types ot cottons an* grown: 
Kumpta (G. herhacentm) and Dharwar American (a mixture of New Orleans 
G. Mexieanum and Upland-G. Hirsuiuni, the former predominating). 
Kumpta is grown mostly on heavy black soil. It has a fine staple i inch 
long, colour rather dull, with a gimiiug percentage from 24 to 27. The 



quaJitv oJ: the cotton dilt'erfci trom place to place, depending upon the soil 
and (diniatc. For example, cotton grown in the G(tdwad (the portion 
T)ordering Mallad), most of Hnbli, Bankapur, Dharwoi*, Haveri and 
Sampgaon talukaa and on the bank of the Krishna river is always superior 
to that groTsii in Yermad (bla<*k soil area). The prices offered in the locsd 
markets and in Bonihaj’' generally vary according to the centres from w’hich 
it comes. Miraz, Bail-Hongal, Hubli, Gadag, Bagalkot and Bijapur stand 
in order of merit. 

The Bharwar American (Sawgin) is confined mostly to the Eastern and 
Southern talukas of the Bharwar Bistrict and some isolated plactis of Bijapur. 
H is the sun'ival of the seed introduced hy Government about dO y(‘ars ago, 
when it was louiul that only in the Bharwar district did Ihis \arjeiy bec ome 
acclimatised. It is grown to a small extent in the khat if season on red soils 
of tlie Gadinad, where early rains are sure (red soils of Banebennur and 
Haveri talukas) and in the rahi season on medium black soils of Kon, Gadag 
ami Mundargi talukas. In the case of this \aric*ty also there is variation in 
the quality of cotton produced in different places. Kundgol, Hulkoti, 
Kurtakoti, and Giidgeri Bharwar American (jotton fetches a Jiigher price. 
The colour is quite wdiite. Giuiung percentage is from 2B to 30, staple ^ inch 
long, and admixture of BJmrvrar American and Kuinpta vs found even np 
to 20 per <.eiit. in some place's. This is done intentionally hv gin-owners 
with the ohje<‘t of improving the colour of the Kuinpta, the mixed seed being 
purposely sc Id. 

With the above general remarks regarding the general condition of cotton 
in the Soutlierii Alaratlia country, 1 give, in tlu' iollowing staieimmt, an 
idea of the average annual area under eotton and tlio av’orage protlmtion. 


Name of j 

Bistrict. | 

Average area of 
cotton ill acres. 


1. Dbarwar 

5,95,221 

1,19,198 . Average of last 10 

2. Belgaura 

3. Bijapur. 

4. Native States ... 

2,05,907 

5,08,049 

2,03,010 

i years. 

43,542 i — 

95,170 1 - 

29,047 , — 

Total 

15,12,79.3 

2,Bti,8r>() i 


Serial No. 4 includes the Native States oi Jamkhandi, Sangli, Miraj, 
Baniadnrg and Kolahpur. 

On an a\<‘rago the area under Bharwar American is about 2i lakhs acres, 
90 per cent, in the Bharwar Bistrict and 20 per cent, in the Bijapur Bistrict. 
The following statement gives an idea of production and area in the \Southern 
Alaratha eouniry. 


Variety of Cotton. 

Average area in acres. 

Average prouuction in 
bales of 400 lbs. 

Kumpta . 

Bharwar American 

1 

i 12,62,793 i 

j 2,50,000 i 

1 

2,26,860 

60,000 

Total 

, 15,12,793 

2,86,860 


From the above statement it will he seen that the total cotton productiou 
of the Southern Maratha country is about 2J lakhs of bales grown on about 
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35 lakhs of acres. Out of this 16 per cent, is under Dharwar American 
cotton. 

There are in all 11 cotton market places in the Southern Mahratta country 
where exporters and local buyers buy their requirements through their 
representatires or dalals (commission agents). The following statement gives 
the details of the arrivals of bales in each of the market placjos with approxi¬ 
mate value. 


Name of the Market 
place. 


Hubli .. 

(radag .. 

Dharwar.. 

Savanur .. 

Bijapur .. 

Bagalkot 
BaiMIongal 
Athaiii ... 

Miraz 
Saiigli ... 

Ivudacb, Jamkhandi,) 
.Mudh 1 and Davanageri j 

Total 


of 400 lbs. 

per khandi of 784 IVm. 

1,00,000 

1,75,00,000 

00,000 

1,05,00,000 

3,000 

5,25,000 

10,000 

17,50,000 

26,000 

43,75,000 

30,000 

52,50,000 

15,000 

2fl;25,000 

10.000 

17,50,000 

10,000 

17,50,000 

5,000 

8,75,000 

18,000 

31,50,000 

2,80,000 

5,00,50,000 


Markefing uj Vroilure.-^ln tlie Southern Maraiha country kapas as tvell 
as cotton (lint) is packed in a gunny which holds about lbs. ot kapa,^ and 
about 156 lbs. of lint. Kach filled gunny hs commercially called a dokra,'^ 

Cotton All (joiton does not open all at once. So picking con¬ 

tinues for about two or three months, depending upon the weather, the size 
of the crop, the lahoiiv available and other factors. Deuerally cotton fields 
are not picked till most of the bolls are opened, and it is not unusual to find 
many fields in which cotton from bolls is actually touching or lalling on tho 
ground, This is. I think, chiefly done to prevent thelt and to control labour. 
But tins has got many dihudvantages. Cotton deteriorates in various ways 
if left open on the plants, and tho sooner it is picked the better. By the 
present method cotton will be mixed with trash, i.e,, broken parts ot leaves, 
bracteoles, lit'C. 

Cotton picking requires much care not to get any more foreign matter 
than can he avoided. But it is done by ignorant and careless labour, on 
account of which the owners will incur some loss as their cotton is ^old at low 
prices. The rayats do not aleo take much care in storing cotton in their 
houses to avoid mixing of different pickings and even of different varieties. 

The cotton crop is disposed of a.s follows:—^ornc rayats who are m need 
of money, or who think that tliev wdll get better prices for the >tanding 
crop, it before it is jjicked. This practice is in rogue and is tarried on 
to an extent of 5 per cent. Such fields are generally bought in the villages 
by the village petty merchants who speculate on the prices of cotton in the 
(‘oniiug season and deduct all charges incurred from picking up to disposing 
of the crop, from the estimated yield and buy the fields. In this kind of 
transaction both parties try to dVi^eive each other. Some small rayats, to 
an extent of about 20 per cent., pick their /capo.t and sell it ni their villages 
to petty merchants or street buyers (Pinjar»). Similarly labourers who get 
kapas m their ivages ilispose of it also in villages. These country merchant^ 
deceive the ignorant people in weights, scales, <%c. There is also a custom 
to sell the kapas in their store-room without actually weighing, and any one 
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of the parties may undergo loss, as this is a sort of gamble. The remaining 
rayat«, about 76 per cent., bring their seed cotton in dokras^ each weighing 
about 12 maunds on an average, to the cotton markets near their villages, 
and well-to-do rayats to big markets, where they will naturally get hi^ier 
prices for their kapas. It is to be noted that only a few weU-tc^o rayats 
get their Bharwar American or Upland cotton ginned in the ginning fac 
tones near their places and keep the seed for cattle-feed and bring the 
lint in loose dokras for sale to big markets. This is to an extent of 
5 per cent. 

*#****♦♦ 

The process of marketing cotton passes through certain well-recognised 
plijises. It may be described as a progress from the grower to the small 
dealer, then to large dealers, thence to manufacturers, back through another 
set of wholesale dealers to the retailer, and so to the consumers. It is per¬ 
fectly possible for the original grower of cotton and the ultimate consumer 
of cotton goods to be one and the same pei-son. In fact, it is not an un¬ 
common sight to us te find the iarmer or his wife on any bazaar day in the 
cotton season buying household cotton goods and paying for them the money 
which he or she has just received for his or her kapas. 

Thus we see in the present system too many middlemen between producers 
and consumers; and to eliminate all unnecessary middlemen, the co-ojiera- 
tive marketing is quite essential. 

In villages, co-operative credit societies are necessary as a source from 
which the rayate will get money to fulfil their needs. Then, as an agency 
for selling their produce at adequate prices and minimising the losses under¬ 
gone ]>y the rayats if sold through middlemen, co-operative sale societies are 
a great need in big market places. The object of these organizations is two 
fold, firstly to facilitate the improvement of agricultural methods and the 
spread of new discoveries, and secondly, to bonofit the farmer by securing 
for him a larger return for his work. Both these objects are for the bein*fil 
of the community at large as well m of the rayats. For the production ot 
large staple crops is to the great advantage of the country because they will 
be provided an ample supply of food and clothing. On the other hand, it is 
of value to have the rayat well paid lor his labour, because only thus can he 
be for long induced to raise large crops and because this buying power is of 
great assivstance in bringing about a demand for all manufactured articles 
which will enable the industrial population to bo fully employed at good 
wages. Therefore associations of rayats, such as co-operative credit societies 
and co-operative cotton sale societies, are quite welcome, and are of urgent 
necessity for the financial uplift of our country. 

(1) The place of the farmer in co-operative marketing is worthy of atten¬ 
tion. 

(2) The principal aim of co-operative enterprise is to help the farmer. 

(3) Co-operative associations should bo chiefly composed of farmers. 

(4) Only growers of farm products should join. 

(6) Co-operative associations should be controlled by farmers. 

It is very interesting to consider what role the farmer should play in 
solving the problems of marketing his farm products. The time has arrived 
when wre must advance by careful study and clear thinking, under the 
giiidanco of good leadership. Wo must profit by past experiences. We must 
study co-operative marketing a great deal more, and it is worth all the study 
and efiorfc we can give it 

Aim o/ Co-operative Marketing, 

Let us first see in what way the farmer is connected with co-operative 
marketing, and perhaps we can better determine his responsibilities. The 
aim of co-operative marketing of farm products is principally to benefit the 
farmers. It is with the farmer in mind that co-operative associations come 
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into beings Other groups shai^ in the beuehts, to be sure, but it i« priu* 
cipally the farmer we have in mind when we talk about co-operative market¬ 
ing of farm products. When the benehts of co-operative marketing are 
enumerated, it is usually the benefits accruing to the farmers about which 
we are talking. If it were not for the fact that the farmer is the principal 
recipient of all the benefits accomplished by co-operative marketing, less 
interest would be taken in the movement to-day. Our economic society is 
60 interdependent that one group cannot prosper without that prosperity 
being reflected to a greater or less degree in other groups. It is a case 
where the farmer can best serve others by serving himself. 

Another very important fact about the co-operative associations is that 
they should chiefly consist of farmers; at least, it is intended that they 
sliould have farmer-men;bers. 

Co-operative organisation is instituted and operated not for any one 
person or class of persons, but is of the people, by the people and for the 
people. 

Co-operation of the farmer and tbe business-man, whose interests are one 
and indivisible, will make the farmer salesman a familiar figure in the marts 
and markets of the world and bring to the farmer much-needed economic 
independent^e. 

The only man who can help tlie farmer is the farmer himself. He has all 
the power. He has all the need. He should not do anything except to get 
off his knees. He should not lean on anybody but himself. It is an admitted 
that if ho stiinds with his fellow'-growers he can build an organisation 
that will solve his problems and do his work. Co-operation is here. It is his 
remedy. It is his weapon. It will achieve commercial independence. 

Better farm products are produced ivhen the selling is done through 
co-operative associations on the basis of grade and quality. Under the old 
system of soiling there is an indifierence to the matter of quality of crops 
while, under the now plan, the growers feel and show a greater interest in 
the quality of the crops they grow for the market, and are continually 
striving to improve their meihods of production. 

The farmer is not getting his share of the value of the product of tiie 
farm under the old system of marketing. Ordinarily, co-operative marketing 
means that the fanner’s share will go to the fanner. 

U IS true there are possibilities for the members of the co-oporative 
marketing associations, possibilities of better price than they have been 
receiving under the old system. 

One of these possibilities lies in the elimination of the profit usually made 
by cotton merchants, men or firms, who buy cotton legitimately 
from the fanners and sell it legitimately to the consumer. Thes<? 
men or firms are entitled to a legitimate profit, but the co¬ 
operative assexnation being a non-profit organisation will save* to Ih^* 
members of the association that margin of profit ordinarily earned by the 
(X)tton merchant under the old method of selling. 

Another possible method of increased price to the cotton association 
members is found in the saving of a certain amount of money on kapa$ on 
account of more careful grading and classing. It is not a reflection on the 
cotton buyer to suggest that he is not an expert in the matter of grading 
or classing. Every farmer knows the method followed by the ordinary 
cotton buyer. He takes a sample from the dokra of kapai^ and gives it a 
more or less casual examination. He does not measure the staple, but 
determines in his mind as best he can the grade and staple of the cotton, 
and ofiers a price for it which naturally covers the clement of chance which 
he takes in the matter of grading. On the other hand, when the cotton is 
delivered to the association by the members, it is graded and classed hv 
experts, .ami tbe experience of the past vears has demonstrated that tho 
grading and classing are of actual financial benefit to the members and that 
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Iheir grades are higher than they would ordinarily receive under the old 
method. 

Co-operation iu marketing will make the farmer a better oitiseu, Through 
participation with his neighbours in selling his crops, the farmer will gain 
a belter understanding of his duties as a citizen with respect to local, State 
and national affairs. 

The primary purpose of co-operative marketing is the stabilising of the 
cotton industry from the farmer to the ultimate consumer and to secum 
the fullest return lor the farmer. A co-operative farmers’ business organisa¬ 
tion must adhere to sound business principles if it is to succeed. The loi;al 
unit or group is the heart of any organisation with a large membc^rship. 
When the local unit t>eases to function, the organisation will be on its way to 
Iho grave. 

The main business of the Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies should be 
(!) to sell the cotton of its members and non-members for adequate pric^es 
by the auction method, (*2) to sell other farm products of inepibers and non¬ 
members at satisfactory prices, (3) to supply them pure cotton seeds, gunnies 
and haTdnn'< (cotton gunnies), (4) and to disseminate information regarding 
agriculture and trade amongst the rayats and buyers. Tlie first thing to 
see to IS that "he doLtufi of the rayats should bo weighed in their presence 
as soon as they are received in the (‘onipound and a rec(»ipt passed to that 
effect. Then if the rayat wants any amount for his immediate expenses, 
he may bo paid 60 per cent, of the current value of his kupas. If the stuff 
is to be sold by private sale, then too the dokras sliould be weighed in their 
presence and a receipt passed as usual. Weighinent in their presence 
naturally creates contidenc© in the scx-iety’s dealings. Dohraa to be .s<oltl hv 
auction and by private sale should be kept separate, and dohrn.^ of diff(‘reni 
varieties of Impa^ should be stacked in different lots. Kapas for auction 
sale shouhl be graded and classified by an expert grader, due consideration 
being given to colour, cleanliness, Maple and ginning percentage. Th<*n 
lapas dohnis should be heaped separately actx>rding to the classes. A state¬ 
ment showing the number of dokras in each class and the ginning per(‘cntage 
of the stuff in each class should bo siuit to all buyers, along wilh the sample 
of each class. Then the buyers should send such samples to their millowners 
for inspection and get special limits of prices to purchase. The date of 
auction sale should be notified to all buyers, who will attend the auction 
and offer competitive rates for the stuff as there will arise a keen competition 
among them. Thus tlm rayats will relea.st» adequate prices for their *^tuff 
Even in the case of the kapas to be sold by private trcmty, the inferior and 
superior stuff should be kept separately, and attempt.s should be made to 
secure adequate prices accordingly. In the case of auction sale, .strict and 
(*areful grading forms the important factor to .secure satisfactory rates. 

The rayats should become member.s of such cotton sale organisations, who 
will get a bonus on the quantity of stuff sold and a dividend on the share 
amoiiiil. The auction sale system will eliminate middle-men to some 
extent and bring the rayats in touch with the buyers. 

The present drawbacks to the progress of the co-operative sale movement 
are: (1) want of adequate and timely finance, (2) want of branches to 
canvas business and to sell other agricultural produce, (3) want of systematic 
and vigorous propaganda, (4) and want of larger area of operation. These 
four important factors are interdependent one upon the other. 

(3) Finance ,—An important part of the organisation of tlie trade in 
agricultural products is the necessary financial organisation. The various 
.steps in the financing of crops may be sub-divid<^ into tw"o, namely, (I) 
rural credit and (2) dealers’ Joan on produce. 

Itural credit.—The farmers who produce the agricultural crops are 
required to take the first step in financing tht=*m. Those who own their 
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land hikve sufficient resources to make necessary improvements, to provide 
needed equipment, and to carry themselves on from eeason to season without 
borrowing. There are many others, however, who ore required to operate 
on credit. This is particularly true of tenant farmers, owners of farms only 
partly paid for or unimproved, and those who are financially weak. 

Long-term mortgage crediU .—Eural credit is of two distinct kinds, which 
differ as regards length of time, purposes and sources. Long-term credits 
are reqmred in order to purchase farm lands, make permanent improve¬ 
ments, redeem old debts and occasionally to equip farms. They are based 
mainly upon farm mortgages. 

Short-term mral credits .—Distinct from these long-term mortgage loans 
are the short-term loans which are designed to carry the farmer from one 
crop season tt> another, to enable him to hold his crops for favourable 
prit)es, and in some eases to purchase equipment. They are based upon 
crop liens. 

Short-comings of fatm credits .—It is quite evident that farm credit is 
by no means an insignihcant phase of crop ffnancing. Farmers experience 
great difficulties in obtaining adequate loans in time, thereby hampering 
to some extent the purchase, improvement, and equipment of farm lands 
and obliging many farmers to dispose of their crops at times when, in their 
judgment, the market prices are unfavourable. 

Dealers' loans on prodnce .—This point is quite self-explanatory. 

So. timely and adequately finance to the cultivators forms an important 
factor leading to the success of the oo-operative cotton sale societies. Now, 
how to finance them is the first question. 

Eural credit organisations (co-operative <Tedit societies) should be 
developed and more siiould be organised on a sound basis to form a net¬ 
work which would provide speedy, timely and adequate finance. Improve¬ 
ment in rural areas, such as social, financial and the like, would certainly 
lead to substantial development in cities. 

Credit organisations should be the outcome of a general desire on the 
part of the rayats and should mainly consist of such rayats as would take 
a keen interest in the amelioration of the condition of tiieir fellow^-men 
111 all respects. The co-operative credit societies should be governed by 
a managing body who should appoint a paid servant, a secretary, to conduct 
the daily business of the society. 

Generally the farmers always feel the pinch of money, more especially on 
three occasions in the year, namely, (a) sowing time, (5) harvesting time, 
and (c) the time of paying the Government assessment. 

The object of the oo-operative credit societies should be to provide 
adequate and timely finance to rayats for the following purposes: — 

(!) To effec^t permanent improvements in lands. 

(2) To purchase bullocks, manure and agricultural implements. 

(8) To build houses. 

(4) To sink wells and tanks. 

(6) For any other agricultural productive purposes. 

Of course the District Central Banks are the fountain-head which finances 
the oo-operative credit societies as well as co-operative cotton sale societies. 

What is now done by tlie credit societies is that they submit a consoli¬ 
dated loan application of individual members to the Central Banks, wlio 
send their Inspectors to ascertain the real situation. On the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Inspector the loan is sanctioned, but a good deal of time 
passes before it is sanctioned. Moreover, the finance thus provided is quite 
inadequate, the maximum credit enjoyable by a member being fixed on 
the assets of the credit society and not on the assets of the individual 
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member. In tliie case I would strongly recommend that the maximum 
ciodit should be fixed o-n the assets of the individual member. Thus the 
members are hardly able to extricate themselves from their pressing needs. 
Attempts should he made to improvise means for timely and adequate 
finance since agricultural operations hardly brook any delay in this respect. 
What the present system of financing the rayats by the credit societies 
lacks in, is that all the crops are not mortgaged and that by-laws 33A and 
33B are not strictly enforced on members to sell all their produce through 
sale societies specially intended for this purpose. So loans should be granted 
to the rayats on condition that they should pledge all their crops, and 
that they should sell their produce, cotton or otherwise, through sale 
societies to ensure the safe recovery of the amount thus advanced. Before 
sanctioning a loan, the sale societies also should be coiisnlted, and on their 
recommendation the loan should be granted, as they are the right agents 
to study the real needs and difficulties of the rayats and to make a proper 
valuation of the standing crops. But it is an admitted fact that most 
of the credit societies are not well-managed, the reason for which is, so 
far as my knowledge goes, due to want of co-operative education on the 
part of the managing committee, members and secretary. Attention should 
be directed in this direction. The secretary should he well paid so as 
not to give him any scope to resort to foul means. The conjoint work 
of the sale and credit societies in this direction would not only tend to 
stabilise and develop the credit organisations to the advantage of the 
rayats, but also the sale organisations. Attempts should also be made to 
irurease the membership of these organisations, which would also stabilise 
their position. By this method no overdues can be seen. 

So long as this network of co-operatire credit societies is not spread 
over all the area, the sale societies should be allowed to finance their 
members in areas without credit facilities on the joint bond system. This 
system means that the advan(^ should be made to a group of six or seven 
persons on their executing a joint pronote for the amount and pledging 
all their standing crops. This joint pronote should not only show tlie 
whole amount granted to such a group, but also the details of the amount 
paid to each individual requiring a loan. Such loans should be granted 
after carefully infipecting the crops, ascertaining tlie area under cotton 
and other crops, the number of acres 'he owns, and also taking into con¬ 
sideration the lowest market rate, and also the future tendency of the 
market. Thus this system throws individual as well as joint responsibility 
on the group of persons signing the bond, ensures the safe recovery of the 
amount, and also attracts all the produce of that tract. 

It is not advisable to have too many societies, such as seed, implement, 
manure societies and the like, but one society alone should deal in all 
these things, as it would be able to concentrate its best attention on the 
work undertaken; it is very difficult to find honest, intelligent and good- 
intcntioned men to manage a large number of such societies. 

The basis of a co-operative society is self-government. The method of 
its work is mutual deliberation, mutual help and united action. Oo-opera- 
tive societies are really self-governing rural organisations and rural 
organisations are India’s greatest need. The development of the rural 
organisations will lead to the material progress and the uliimate success 
of the sale organisations. The improvement of the rural areas will certainly 
tend to bring about development in urban areas. 

(2) Branches to canvas business and to sell other agrimlhwal produce .— 
Cotton-collecting centres (cotton canvassing centres) are a great need for 
the material progress of the co-operative sale movement* Since, as already 
stated, Hubli and Gadag are the two biggest cotton market places in the 
Bombay Karnatak, smaller cotton sale societies in the mofusstl should be 
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converted into odiiectmg centres, as tk^ will’^ind it bard to thrive properly 
on account of the following disadvantages:— 

(1) Want of sufiScient quantity of cotton of uniform quality. 

(2) Want of ginning or pressing factories. 

(3) Want of good residential quarters for buyers, 

(4) Want of well-to-do commission agents for buyers. 

(5) Want of healthy competition in sale on account of only a few 
buyers in these places. 

(6) Want of banking facilities for buyers, 

(7) Want of timely supply of waggons in places far away from the 
headquarters of the railway authorities. 

(8) Want of godowns to stock goods. 

(9) Want of covered sheds in the railway yards for storing goods 
before despatch; hence possibility of damage to goods by fire, rain and 
weather. 

These smaller societies should collect kapns, which should be graded 
and sold on sample through bigger societies, Uke Hubli and Gadag, possess¬ 
ing all the needed facilities. If these smaller as well as bigger societies 
work independently of one another without any co-ordination among them, 
no substantial and beneficial results can be secured to the farmers. 

The cotton sale societies should also undertake, on oo-operative linee, the 
sale of pther agricultural produce such as jtwir, wheat, groundnut, <fec., 
in the interest of the cultivators. This activity should constitute a section 
of the sale scx'iety but should not grow into an independent body for reasons 
quoted in the case of various types of co-operative credit societies. The 
conduct of the business should be under the control of the managing body 
of the sale society and a separate establishment should be provide for 
the upkeep of accwints. They should not work independently of each other 
as the interests of each will be divided and as no material gain therefrom 
can be expected. Arrangements for adequate and timely finance to rayats 
should be made likewise in respect of raising these crops through co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies. Collecting centres in the case of these food crops 
are also essential. 

(3) Systematic and vigorous propaganda :—Seed depots should be started 
in the interior for the convenience of the rayats. Genuine seeds of improved 
cottons should be supplied to rayats at a reasonable rate. Bardans to fill 
cotton, and gunny bags to fill corn, should likewise be supplied to them. 
Demonstrations of preparing heavy cotton seeds for sowing by means of 
salt solution, and solving se^s by drills should be carried on in the fields 
of many rayats. The method of preparing juar seeds for sowing by means 
of copper sulphate solution should be likewise demonstrate!!. The latter 
process will make the jvnr crop free from smut. Meetings of rayats should 
be convened in as many places as possible and the advantages of growing 
improved cottons and merchandising their produce through co-operative 
sale organisKitions shcmld be explained to them. The crop should be inspected 
from time to time end scientific advice on matters connected with the 
prevention or removal of diseases and pests to crops should be given to them* 
The use of diffierent types of manures for different crops grown on different 
soils should be explained to them. The use of improved implements should 
be advocated. The condition of selling all the agricultural produce through 
sale societies should be strictly enforced on rayats while imparting this 
useful information to them at this initial stage. The rayats should be 
made aware of the importance of picking the kapas clean, and of storing, 
separately, kapan of different pickings and different varieties, as the 
noiixture will lead to deterioration in the quality, and lowering of the price. 
Tba rayats should be advised to discontinue the sale of standing crops to 
village petty merchants because this falls under the category of speculation 
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and no definite idea as regar»Js the yield and the value of the same can be 
formed. So orderly cooperative marketing and timely and adequate 
finance will really aid in enlarging the business of the sal© societies^ to the 
great benefit of the farmers, 

(4) linger area of operation. —The operating area of the cooperative 
cotton sale scxdeties at Hubli and Gadag is too limited to allow them to 
extend their business activities on a larger scale, smaller societies being 
already established within the present area of operation. So, it is advisable 
to reduce the smaller societies to the condition of collecting centres, to 
affiliate them to bigger societies and thus afford sufficient scope for the 
latter to develop the business in the best way they can, to the great 
advantage of rayats. The necessity and advisability of converting smaller 
societies into collecting centres has already been dealt with. 

The advantage's of co-operative sale organisations are manifold, as for 
exam)»le : — 

(1) Weighment ot produce is made in the presence of the growers 
and a receipt is pass^. 

(2) Kapas of different varieties is graded and classed and stacked in 
different lote according to the respective classes and vnarietiefe. 

(3) Adequate prices are obtained by the auction method. 

(4) No indiscriminate allowance to buyers is granted. 

(5) Produce is insnred against damage or loss by fire. 

(6) Classification records are accessible to the rayats. ^ 

(7) Prompt payment of sale proceeds is made to rayats. 

(8) jMoney is advanced on iiie deposit of goods up to 60 per cent, of 
the market value of the goods to meet immediate cx|>eases at low rate ot 
interest, i.e., lla.9-6-0 per cent, per annum. 

(9) Information regarding the daily fluctuations in the Bombay 
market is obtained to secure satisfactory rates for the stuff. 

(10) Prizes are a-warded to clean pickers; this eiuHiurages the rayats 
to pick kapa>$ as (dean as possible and s<?curee him higher prices on tlie 
one hand, and on the other hand it reduces blow-room loss in the 
interest of the millowners, 

(11) Supply of gunnies, hardans (cotton gunnies) and genuine and 
certified seeds of improved types of cottons, thereby bringing higher 
profits to rayats. 

(12) Sani])le kapas is the property of the members of the society. 

(13) A bonus is paid on the quantity of kapas sold. 

(14) Dividends are paid on the share amount. 

(16) Superior quality of cotton are sold in big lots, properly graded 
and by correct weights. 

In short all thedr interests are fully safeguarded. 

(c) Suggestions .—I am referring eepecially to the Hubli Cbtton Market 
in making iny suggestions. 

The Hubli market is the largest in the Kumpta Dharwar arm and 
commands a lakh of bales of produ(*e, i.e., more than one-third of the 
produce of this area. 

(1) The market at present is situated near the railway station in a very 
small area and lacks facilities for resting place for carts and bullocks when 
they come in to dispose of their produce. There is no room for this purpose 
outside the* market place. This causes a good deal of inoonvenienoe to the 
growers. There are no sufficient water facilities also, both for cattle and 
men. 

(2) The cotton produce comes to Hubli from a radius of 80 miles from 
Hubli. The villages situated in this area in 80 oases out of 100 have no 
roads to oart the produce to the market- Usually just after the last 
picking of the crop there are ante-monsoon showers which stop the traffic 
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aometimes for a fortnight or so. The grower who wishes to dispose of* his 
produce during this period is handicapped, and often loses the better 
prices. 

In order to improve the hrst situation, the Hubli Municipality ehould 
take up the question of the proper arrangement of these difficulties. It is 
the proper body as it receives a^ut 118.50,000 income annually as tax from 
cotton oarts coming into the Hubli market. Pressure sbould be brought on 
this body by Government. 

As regards the second item of improving the village roads, the District 
Local Ikmrct is doii^ its beet but for want of sufficient funds, construction 
of roads is not being taken up. 1 propose that a grant of 2 per cent, 
from the cotton cess now recovered may be given to the Dharwar District 
liocal Board for this work in cose they undertake to construct roads for 
iotton villages only. 

(3) Oottou from a long distance comes in by rail. It is very hard for 
the growers to get their pnoduoe to Hubli in time by rail as they do not 
get waggons in time. It has been observed many times that hundreds of 
dokrm lie in open place in the station compound for want of waggons, 
for days together, at the mercy of the rain, and subject to theft. Quality 
is spoiled, in addition to the loss by pilfering. 

7 he only suggestion with regard to this is that the stations from which, 
ueuallyf more than 500 dokras are booked, should be supplied with wagons 
regularly and covered godowns may be erected. To encourage more traffic 
the rate should be reduced. Pressure on the railway authorities to carry out 
these suggestions should be brought by Government. 

(4) Uniform weights: —With regard to the absence of uniform weights 
tlirougliout the Dharwar Kumpta area, a grower is being cheated, firstly, 
by Ibe village bania if the transaction takes place in the village, and 
secondly, in the market places by the use of improper w’eighte. This is 
very serious. 

A standard weight in the case of cotton should be advocated and legalised, 
say 2B lbs. to the maund throughout the tract. 

It has been a practice in bigger markets like Hubli and Gadag to sell 
l a pus on the basis of a nag equal to 1,344 Ihs. weight, and cotton (lint) 
on a basis of 336 lbs., while you find in other markets they differ. Bija.pur 
and Degalkot use a basis of 200 lbs. called an ataki, Annigeri uses a nag 
of 1%456 lbs. BaiLHongal uses a nag of 44B lbs. as its basis of sale. All 
these (‘reate confusion for the purchaser and also for the seller, in point 
of comparison of rates and calculations. 

An uniform standard must he adopted to avoid these difficulties. The 
nag of 1,344 lbs. for kapas and the nag of 336 lbs. for cotton (lint), now 
used at Hubli and Gadag, should f)e legalised for the whole of the Dharwar 
Kumpta area. 

(51 Market organisation :—All the market places have their market com¬ 
mittees organised by tho dalalSf merchants and mill representatives. They 
have framed certain rules regarding the management of the market and 
decision of complaints by arbitration. 

This is all honorary work and is much neglected. Sometimes the use 
of improper weights in some shops is overlooked. Consequently loss has 
to be borne by the growers. Daily Bombay quotations and local ra^ 
declared on the day are not put up on a board in the market for the in¬ 
formation of the growers. 

To avoid above difficulties, there is a need of a paid whole-time man to 
look after this work under the guidance of the committee. A set of standard 
weights should be kept in tbe office of the committee to test the weights 
used by the datah* l^mbay and local rates should be notified daily. 
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I do not hesitate to recommend a iaw lor the organisation of the cotton 
markets just as hae been promulgated in the Berars if the expenses of the 
operations of this are borne by the Government or the Indian Oentrfd 
(kitton Committee; the present taxes on the grower are already exorbitant* 

(d) Agricvitwral Bureau Beport :—^The exact area under cotton and the 
estimated yields are not determined here early by Government. Crop 
estimations are made only by private 'bodies. But in America, the first 
cotton producing country in the world, where cottoni sowing continues from 
March 25th to the end of April and in some places even up to 15th May, 
the Department of Agriculture issues in the hrsi week of July an oMcial 
estimate, called “ The Agricultural Bureau Report,** showing the cotton 
aci-eage and condition of the crop. These Government hgures are acc^ted 
by tho trade as thei basis of estimation of the yield for the ensuing season. 
In the Kariiatak cotton sowing commences in the month of August and 
continues till the end of SeptemlHJr and in, some years into October also in 
certain parts. The Government publication of acreage under cotton as 
well as kharif and rabi crops is possible to be made here by the end of 
I>ecember. But at present the figures are not obtainable early and hence 
they are of no use to the trade. Therefore, it is earnestly suggested that 
early publication of information by the Agricultural Department is a 
great necessity, in the interests of the growers as well as of the co^umers. 

(7) iScientific remedies for the removal of diseases and pests affecting 
the cotton crop: Like all other crops cotton is also attacked by pests and 
diseases which create a great havoc in some years. Soils siiould be sent 
to the Agricultural Cheinkt for analysis and scientific measurevs adopted 
for their removal. Experiments should be conducted on the demonstration 
farrai to evolve new strains which are resistant to pests and diseases. 
Attempts should be made to spread such types. 

(8) Clean picking :—This point has been already touched upon. Still 
something more requires to be said about it. Special care should be de¬ 
voted to pick the kapas as clean as possible as the clean-picked kapas would 
not only tend to bring higher prices to the growers but also reduce blow- 
room loss to a great extent, to the vast advantage of the consumers. This 
clean picking method should be advocated. 

<9) Multiplication FarmsTim subject has been detailed at length 
in my Bulletin No. 8 enclosed herewith, which will not fail, 1 am sure, to 
convey the impression that such farms are a great need in the interest 
of the growers as well as of the oonsumers. 

The recent Cotton Transport Act has done much to put a stop to various 
malpractices in the trade. It' is needless to remark that it is not the object 
of this Act to improve the quality of the existing cotton seeds. But my 
seed scheme chiefly aims at the entire elimination of the existing cottons 
which have deteriorated in quality since the advent of the railway, and 
the replacement of the same with genuine seeds in the whole of the cotton 
area in the Bombay Karnatak, as it is evident that the current method 
followed heretofore does not help to achieve the ]onged«*for object; genuine 
and non-genuine seeds sown side by side, knowingly or unknowingly by 
the illiterate farmers, are very subject to natural and wild crossing. To 
solve this problem a big Government seed farm of 600 acres is an urgent 
need. Moreover the success in co-operative marketing solely depends upon 
the extension of the improved seed area by means of maintaining improved 
seed farms on a sufficiently large scale. The attention of the Royal Oom* 
mission in this connection is mvited to para, 197 of the Report of the 
Indian Cotton Committee of 1919. It la, ^erefore, earnestly urged that 
such seed farms should be started at the earliest possible date since the 
scheme has been strongly supported by the mill-owners, exporters, cotton 
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growers and aioa hj the officials of the Agricultural and Oo-operatire De¬ 
partments and in short by all deeply interested in agriculture and trade. 
But the question of su^ient funds for the establishment of such farms 
comes in. If Government cannot aford to run such farms on account of 
financial stringency, the Indian Central Cbtton Committee should undertake 
this scheme, by making a special pro-vision in the Cotton Cess Act if it is 
r^ot permissible for the Committee to finance it as the provisions of the 
Act now stand, I understand that the Act provides for the creation of a 
fund to be expended by a committee specially constituted for the improve¬ 
ment and development of the growing, marketing and manufacture ot 
cotton in India, In view of the enormous benefits resulting from such 
seeds farms to the growers as well as to the consumers, I beg to stress 
again their importance and the necessity for them, 

(10) Co^operativt ginning and pressing factory i-^ln most of the cotton 
centres, the ginning and pressing factories have combined to form pools, 
a system which is in many ways objectionable and prejudicial to the 
interests of the cultivator. Under this system, the procedure is, as a rule, 
for the same charge few ginning and pressing to be levied by all the factories 
participating in the pool. A certain proportion of this charge, considered 
sufficient to cover the actual cost of ginning and pressing, is retained by 
each factory and the remainder is paid into the pool and is divided at the 
end of the season pro rata to the number of gins or presses owned by the 
various members. In some cases pools have resulted from changes in 
economic conditions. The opening of new railways or roads, and consequent 
improvements in communication, has left ginning and pressing centres 
high ami dry, with an inadeejuate supply of cotton to keep the gins and 
presses fully employed. The factories, in order to protect themselves against 
cut throat competition and to secure a reasonable return on the capital 
invested in them, have formed themsel^-es into a pool. But both in these 
cases and in others in which pools were formed without such good reasons 
the result has freqxiently been that new ginning and pressing factories 
which hare never ivorked, and which were never intended to work, have 
been erected in places already over-supplied. The only object with which 
they were erected, w'as to share in the profits of the pool and the mere 
threat to start working has been sufficient to secure the entry of their 
uw^ners into the pool. In consequence, rates have been forewi up to a level 
which can only be regarded as excessive, to the detriment of the cultivator 
who is unable to stand out against a monopoly. 

The buyers in offering prices for cotton, take into consideration the gin¬ 
ning and pressing charges, and as a result the cultivator loses a portion 
of the profits in the form of these high charges. So ginning and pressing 
factories should he run by co-operative cotton sale societies. They should 
not be independent of cotton sale societies but crtiould form a side activity 
of the same. The co-operative ginning and pressing factories should be 
erected by the aid of the reserve fund of the society plus the share amount 
collected from a large number of individual farmers; it shonld in no case 
owe its existence to the shares collected from capitalists. The factory 
erer'ted by the use of the reserve fund and shares of so many individual 
farmers would he more stable and less liable to loss than that erected by 
means of shares from capitalists,* since the former can withstand any un¬ 
healthy competitioii and opposition of any type from other local factories 
as it can afford to forego the profits for a certain time; the losses, if there 
be any, will be very low, pro rofa to the larger number of fanner share¬ 
holders. The amount thus utilised out of the reserve fund should be made 
good out of the profits aocruing every year. 

The main obji^ of having such a factory is to gin the members’ seed 
cotton, priMis o^ton into hales at the lowest possible cost and stock bales 
with the object of selling direct to Bombay mill-owners, in Hubli where a 
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“ Kanmtak uo-operative central cotton sale organisation^* should be 
&tarto<l, thus eliminating a series of middle-men and bringing the large 
iiiargin of profit devoured by them to the pockets of the member-rayats 
Such a factory will also serve a good purpose in ginning the sample kapas 
of the member for finding out the ginning percentage for the guidance ot 
the buyers, aiio offer prices in proportion to the outturn. It will also be 
useful to send small sample bales to mill-owners in Bombay for their 
guidance. It will also help to educate the rayats in this direction, i.e., 
what tlie outturn means and why the highest prices are offered by the 
buyers. So a factory on these lines and of this type is a great necessity 
for the farmers and consumers. 

(^11) Karnafak co’-operative central cotton sale organuaiion ,—The 
co-operative cotton sale societies like Hubh and Gadag should organise 
a cotton sale union of their own at Hubli, which should iwji as an inter¬ 
mediary between the millowiiera and exporters in Bombay on the one 
side and the sale societies on the other. The main object of this union 
should be to keep or maintain sample types of improved strains for the 
iiiiormaiion and guidance of the buyers, just as the commission firms 
do in Bombay, and effect sales of socitdies’ bales of graded cotton at 
the lowest possible cost and at adequate prices. At times of heavy 
depression in the cotton trade the union should hold up cotton for a 
certain length of time, create a demand in the market and then dispose 
of it at favourable prices when some material advance iu prices has 
taken place. The union would thus avert critical situations and guard 
the interests of its members at all times and also those of the millow^ners 
by supplying them wdth pure and geiunne stuff. ArrangenuMits to ware¬ 
house the bales, to guard them against loss by fire or otherwise (the ratee 
oi insurance on pressed bales being considerably lower than those on loose 
cotton) and to adequately finance the consignors, i.e., the members, through 
banks, should bo made. 

(12) 1 have already given details regarding the existing system oi 
marketing. The only suggestion I can make in this connection is to try 
to have almost all transactions on a commission basis from tlie time it 
leaves the producer till it reaches tlie consumer, so that unadulterated 
stuff may reach the hands of the consumer. 

There are only two intermediaries, viz., the dalal and tlie mill repre¬ 
sentative or the exporting firm. The dalal and the mill representative 
work on a commission basis and render good service. In both these cases 
the charges are moderate. 

In the case of the exporting firm the services are very costly, as the 
firm buys the stuff on its own account. This is a sort of speculation. 

The mill representative or the exporting firm holds the dalal responsible 
for all transactions. The dalal pays for the purchase first and then 
recovers the amount from the mill representative or the exporting firm 
as the case may be, by way of hundis or cheques. Since the branch of 
the Imperial Bank of India was started at Hubli, this work hm been 
greatly facilitated. 

(d) Fortnightly weather and crop reports, season reports, and forecast 
reports should published in English for the information of the buyers. 

A bulletin in Kanarese treating mainly of important agrioultural subjects 
and the methods of marketing all farm products profitably, fluctuation 
in priiH^s and its probable effects, and the like, should be published for 
the guidance of the growers. 

In conclusion I would add a few general remarks regarding the existing 
^stem of marketing and also the co-operative meUiod of marketing. 
When all is said, the whole question of the ultimate suooess of these 
co-operative as well as private selling organisations lies in the matter 
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of cost* Will the cost to the farmer be less when he undertakes to sell 
his cotton through a co-operative association than when he allows his 
cotton to pass through the usual channels of trade? It is recognised 
to be impossible for the spinner to deal directly with the farmer indi* 
vidually. The spinner requires cotton as nearly as possible uniform in 
both grade and staple* Someone must collect the different styles of cotton, 
select them from the mass of the kapa$ dokra$ as they come from the farm, 
and offer even running lots to the spinner. The macliinery erected by 
the trade for thie purpose in the past fifty years is not satisfactory. 

If the co-operative associations are to sucoeed, they must demonstrate 
that they can do this work cheaper than can the present merchants. They 
are not in existence long enough to demonstrate whether they can do 
so or not, and it is unfair to take their soiling fignree for the past couple 
of seasons as a criterion, because their organisation is not yet perfect. 
If they can do this work for the farmer at a lower cost than it is now 
done by the regular agencies of the trade, they will eventually succeed. 
If they cannot, then they will eventually disappear. 

These associations recognise the difficulty of their undertaking and 
announce tliat they do not intend to compete with the merchant. They 
announce that they intend to assist the farmer in obtaining a full measure 
of grade and staple value for his cotton. 

The main question is, simply, which costs the farmer the less, to agree 
to finance himself through the associations and to sell through them, or 
to deal wuth the country merchant as heretofore. It may be pointed 
out that, Wause the country merchant has been found expensive and 
n«ne<.*essary, his place will be taken slowly but surely by other agencies 
of trade, i.e., co-operative associations. 

Hewevor, though 1 have emphatically said ** no in the beginning of 
my !iot€', I admit it n? not my intention to seriously criticise the exisiing 
system of marketing and to entirely uphold the co-operative method of 
marketing, A (’omparutive study of the two systems described above will 
clearly demonstrate that the co-operative method of marketing predomi¬ 
nates over the present system inasmuch a« the efficiency of the former 
4 onsi.sl<> in minimising the cost by way of a very handsome bonus and 
Iho like to the grower which the latter cannot do. It is not possible 
for the cxvoperative associations at this stage to break away from the 
ruling market customs till the reserve fund and the share capital are 
increafiiwl to a considerable extent, when alone they will gain the power 
of “ say-eo to the buyers, sincie the stability of the co-operative assoida- 
tiiuis entirely depend upon the volume of »the reserve fund and share 
capital and the loyalty of the memliers. 

Rao Saheb G. S. SHIRAHATTI, Managing Director, Hubli Co¬ 
operative Cotton Sale Society, and Mr. KARMARKAR, 
Secretary, Gadag Co-operative Cotton Sale Society, Dharwar, 

Oral Evidence. 

49,ffi)7. The Chairman: Ilao Saheb Shirahatii and Mr. Karmarkar, 1 
understand that you both wish to speak to the same note, namely, that 
of llao Saheb Shirahatti. who appears on behalf of the Hubli Co-operative 
Cotton Sale Society?—^Yes. 

49.698, What types of persona are on the committee of management of 
the Hubli Society?—^There are five members (farmers) from the villages 
and three local people. 

49.699, Are they large farmers or small farmers?—Some of them are 
large farmers and some of them are small farmers. 
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49.700. How many of them are large farmers and how many amallf— 
Two of them are big landlords. 

49.701. Do they farm themselves f—Yes. 

49.702. And the others?—They are small farmers. 

49.703. What amount of land is farmed by the smallest farmer member 
of the committee?—Nearly 50 acres. 

49.704. Nothing smaller than 50 acres?—No. 

49,706. Of the gentleman who are not farmers, are any daldla ?—Only 
two of them are dalals. The chairman himself is a dalal, and is sincerely 
helping the co-operative sales. Another man is a dalal and a big landlord. 
He is also a member of the managing committee. 

49.706. Will you describe, in rather more detail than is presented 
in the note, the method of sale? Some members bring in their cotton and 
they are paid something on account?—B’lrst they bring their cotton into 
the society’s compound ; it is then weighed in their presence and a receipt 
passed to them showing how'^ many maunds, how rmwiy khundU have been 
brought in. Afterward the cultivator asks for some money for domestic 
expenses. We then advance over 40 to 60 per cent. 

49.707. 60 per cent, of the estimated value?—^Yes. 

49.708. The cultivator then leaves your establishment?—Yes. 

49.709. You then proceed to grade P—Immediately the weighment is over. 

49.710. You grade the whole amount of kaims in your yard?—Yes. Good 
lots and bad lots are separated and if the cultivator wants to sell im¬ 
mediately on the very day, wo sell it to millowners and exporters and 
Bombay merchants. 

49.711. Do you grade the lot brought in by each cultivator according 
to its value or do you mix the lots brought in by several cultivators with 
a view to grading?—Several cultivatorw bring in their kapa^ to the com¬ 
pound and we grade them separately. 

49.712. Do yon sell each cultivator’s kaptis a.s a se|)arato lot?—-W'e mix 
them together. Lots 28 per cent, good are inixtd together; 27 is separated; 
20 is separated, 

49.713. How do you fix the price paid to each individual cultivator in 
selling the mixed lot? They have got their different prices?—When the 
receipt is passed to them, it is clearly stated how much quantity of a 
particular quality w^ae taken from each cultivator. When that re<?eipt 
is passed, then it ie graded ftnd mixed up. Prices are realised according 
to gradation. 

49J14, The purpose of grading is to value each cultivator’s lot before it 
IS mixed with oilier lots for sale?—Y’es. 

49.715. Do your cultivator members give you instriKitions m to how% 
exactly, they wish yon to aell or do they leave that to your discretion F—HBome* 
times they give instructions, sometimes they leave it to my diseretion. 

49.716. Do you sell all your members’ cotton on your own eetabliahmeiit 
or do you take some of it to the market?—We sell on our own estabUsh- 
ment. 

49.717. Do you find that you have sufficient cotton on your premises 
to attract buyers?—For the present I have got a sufficient quantity. 

49.718. Can you give m some indication of your daily or sales in 

the season?—This year I am selling, since the last fifteen days, not 
than one hundred bales (400 lbs. lint) every day, 

49.719. Is that all your members’ cotton P^Most of them ai’s mombeiv 
and some are prospective members, 
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49>720. You do sell tho cotton of proipoetivo members P—Yes. 

49.721. You give the member the full price, leaw your estimated working 
chargesF—^We deduct all the charges of which there is a record; other¬ 
wise we give the member the full price* 

49.722. If that is so, what is the source of the profits shown in the 
sheet giving a statement of the progress of the Hubli fiociety between 1917 
and 1927?—We get Rs. 2 per no^ of 1,344 lbs. hapas. We charge one rupee 
per bale to the cultivator who brings in the cotton and one rupee to the 
buyer. We thus get two rupees her hale. 

49.723. You divide the marketing charges between the producer and the 
buyer —^Noj marketing charges, such as hamaU, stac^king, godown rent, 
d;c., are charged only to the producers. We charge only commission of 
Re. 1 to the buyer. 

49.724. Do these two rupees make up the whole of the profit shown on 
this sheet?—There are other sources of profit. One pound of kapa^ is taken 
as sample from each dokra ofered for auction. Brides, some business is 
aV»o done in cotton seed and cotton gunnies. Thai leaves some profit to 
us. 

49.725. Can you tell us bow much profit is made on seeds? Have you got 
those figures ^ith you?—^No. 

49,72fi. Can you tell us how much of your profits in rupees, annas and 
pies, that you have shown in this table were made on the sale of seeds?— 
Noj I cannot say. 

49.727. Can you tell by reference to your books?—I shall send you a 
note.* 

49.728. Can you give me any approximation ?—About 1,500 or 2,000 rupees 

on yearly, out of Us. 8,000. 

49.729. So, you made Rs, 6,000 in the year on Rs. 2 a nag^ plus the 
value of the samples that you took?—The value of the samples comes to 
about Rs. 3,000. 

49.730. Do you take tbeee samples out of the carts after the weighment? 
—Yes, after the weighment. 

49.731. You do not pay the cultivator for the eainples?—We pay nothing 
to the cultivators and the (xiet of the sample is credited to the sample 
account and ultimately g<34*.s to the profit and loss account. 

49.732. Do you take one pound sample from each lot that comee in?- 
We take one pound sample from ew^h dokra that comes in for auction, 

49.733. Ih that regardlees of the sixe of the lot?—It m taken from each 
dokra, regardless of the sise of the lot. 

49.734. Do lots vary in hise?—^They do. 

49.735. So that the man who brings in a small lot contributes a higher 
portion to this particular fund than the man who brings large lots in?— 
it ranges between 10, 12 ami 13 mauuds or so. 

49.736. You distribute that in the shape of dividend?—Dividend and 
bonus. 

49.737. On what basis are your dividends paid?—^ the basis of the 
share capital. 

49.738. Is the amount of individual holding of sliares limited by the con¬ 
stitution P—^Yes. 

49.739. To whatP—Up to Rs. 1,000. 

49.740. Your total share capital at the moment is how much?—^Bs. 15,000. 

49.741. How many shareholders have you?—2,346. 

* Not printed. 
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49.742. How many persoxus hold Rs. 1,000 worth of shares?—Thore aro 
none, 

49.743. How many Re. 500 worth?—None. 

49.744. What is the largest shareholder?-—Rs. 100; that is, 20 shares. 

49.745. Is it in order, according to your constitution, that an individual 
may hold Re. 1,000 worth of shares?—Yes. 

49.746. Your dividend is paid on the basis of the share capital, and apart 
from that you have a bonus?—Yes. 

49.747. How is the bonus distributed?—On the number of dokms, in 
proportion to the quantity brought by the man and sold, 4 annas a ditkra, 

49.748. Do tliese prospective members who bring in cotton for sale get 
any bonus?—No, they are not members of the society. 

49.749. 1 think the profits for 1926-27 were Rs. 8,000?—Yes, up to the 
end of December. 

49.750. Take the laot full year, Its. 10,908. In that year you paid divi¬ 
dends to the value of Rs. 1,149-0-0 and bonuses Rs. 4,*500. How did you 
dir5pos>e of ihe balance of the profits?—25 per cent, was given to the Ri'serve 
Fund. 

49.751. Does the statement under the heading Reserve Fun<l repre¬ 
sent the sum at credit of the reserved fund at the end of the year in 
question.^—Yes, on the basis of 25 per cent. 

49.752. What are the other fundsp—Tliere are ihe bad debt fund, the 
sinking fund, ihe depreciation fund. <fec., <!fec. Wo purchase always cotton 
gunnies and stHni guiiniee and so on. 

49.753. Why have tliey made a sudden appearance in 1925-26?—From tiie 
beginning it amounted to that. 

49.754. At the end oi 1926-27 you will insert another figure?—Yes, 

49.755. Does the figure 2,.*140 repret^ent your total membership.^—Yes. 

49,750. How many persons attended your last general meeting?—Nearly 
500. 

49,767. And you electixi your committee at ttnit general meeting?—Yes. 

49.758. Are your members well satisfied with the results of the sales?— 
ITes, 

49.759. Can you give the Commiftsion any idea as to how much you have 
been able to make tor your meinbeits, if any, over and above wdiat they 
would have made by the sale ot their kap(m in the open market?—5 to 10 
rupees per img in auction sales and 2 to 3 rupees in private salea when 
the market is “ bullish.” Daily they are giving me four or five rupees 
more because the lots are graded and gootl lots are kept separate from bad 
lots. In the open market where large lots are usually sold, the buyers cannot 
get uniform quality; so the buyers come, believe me and 1 show them 
.samples. The cotton is graded and the percentage is dtHtlared and so they 
willingly pay me four or five rupees more per nag. In auction sales there 
le- competition; in competition they pay 10, 15, 20 rupees more than the 
market rate. 

49.760. Who buys the cotton of the society?—^Wadia Mills and Tata Mills 
chiefly, Ralli Bros., and others, 

49,701. How much society's cotton, if any, docs the society sell to 
daUiU in the season?—None. 

49,762. 1 notice in the annual report of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies of tliis Presidency that in the case of one society it was rep re* 
sent€Ni that there had been a deliberate attempt by dalaU and others to 
boycott?—^Yes. 

Kao Saheb 6'. S* Shirahatii and Mr, Kdttnarkar, 
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49,76ii. WotiW you tell us at this stago a little about that?—^The boy¬ 
cott Ik still going on, 

49,704. How is it being doneP-—These brokers have become jealous owing 
to the growth of this Gadag sale society and have formed themselves into 
one party so as to prevent buyers bidding at the sale societies; in case the 
buyers bid, then they did not allow them to purchase from them. Even 
when Messrs. HalU Brothers bid at the auction last year they had to pay 
a penalty to those brokers; they do not allow the members of the society 
or the buyers to gin their kapas in the market, nor even to press it, and 
further they do not allow the hamaU to work at the sale societies. The 
position became so acute that it was very difiicult for the Begistrar and 
other people comierned to bring about an improvement in the situation. 

49.765. What has been the effect on the business done by your society?— 
The business has been decrt^sing for the last two years as a result of this 
boycott. Many members are going to the brokers, but some have remained 
loyal. Those who go to the brokers get higher prices. 

49.766. Why do they get higher prices outside?—^Because no buyers come 
to the society's market; that was the case during the last season. This 
sejison the present Begistrar approached Messrs. Ralli Brothers and requested 
them to hid at tlie auction. The system of the Gadag sale society is 
different from that of the Huhli society. There the grading is done by 
the Agricultural Department and etery sale is made by auction. Only 
memfw^rs’ g(mds, of improi’cd variety, are sold by auction. If the goods of 
other people are bmughfe they are sold by private treaty. One, 
Mr. Belgaumwaln. was approached by the then Registrar, Mr. Madan, 
and ho helped the society to a great extent. Then there was one ginning 
factory owner who was induced to gin the knpa$ purchased at the sale 
w>c»eties. Now there is some understanding between Messrs. Ralli Brothers 
and Messrs. Patel Brothers who are bidding at the auctions, but they 
cannot afford high prices such as the Indian mills can afford. This year 
the cMMiporative banks have established some touch with the mills at 
Bombay. Only two auctions have taken place ao far during the season; 
the third auction sale is due on the 4th of April next, 

40.767. How much will he sold?—^About 500 hales, 

49,76B. Would you give us figures just to show' us the way in which the 
turnover of this scx'iety has been affected? Wlien did the boycott begin?— 
First in 1019, and the scxdety was registered in 1917. 

49.769. Wliat ^vii« the turnover in 1917?—2.000 bales; in 1918 it w^as 
4,000; in 1019 there was the hoy wit but the figure stootl at 4,000; in 1920 
there was a failure of crops; with the reeuH that the figure dropped to 
3,000; in 1921 it rose to 5,(K)0; in 1022 it dropped to 4,000; 1923 it went 
up to 5,000. and remained the same in 1924; in 1925 it rose to 7,000 bales, 
and finally in 1926 it dn>pped to 6.000 bales. 

49.770. In spite of the boycott, yon have had a steady rise in the turn¬ 
over, have you not?—Yes, on account of the favourable season. 

49,771: OcMild you give us an indication of how your membership has 
grow^n or shrunk?—It has been growing, except for the last two years; at 
present the total membership is 1,800. 

49.772. Your boycott began in 1919, did it not?—Yea, but at that time 
it was not as effective as it became later on. 

49.773. When did it become more effective?—In 1925. 

49.774. With the consequence that your sales dropped by 1,000 bales?-- 
Yea. 

49,776, So that, so far, the effect of seven years’ boycott has not been to 
destroy your society by any means?—The members are very loyal, and 1 
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muet say that the department is taking great pains in doing propaganda 
work and in arousing the interest of the cultivators, because at Oadag the 
brokers are harassing the cultivators to a very great extent. 

49.776. What was the nature of the compromise that you made in order 
to stave off the opposition?—A conference was held in Bombay last year and 
it was arranged between the buyers here and the Agricultural Beparttnent 
that only niembors’ goods of improved variety should be sold by auction. 

49.777. How many bales of non-members* cotton were you selling in 
1926?—Only about 500 to 600 bales, but they objected to this. 

49.778. So that your actual drop owing to the boycott has been only 
some 400 bales?—Last year the reason why the figure reached 7,000 bales 
was because of the very good season we had. 

49.779. Do >ou tliink your society will survive this boycott?—There ife 
some difl&culty. The society is trying to gin the kajyas, to press it and to 
sell it in Bombay, but of course the amount of husinoss will diminish because 
all will not combine together and agree to this arrangement. 

49.780. Mr. iShirahatti, would you turn to page 285 of your note? You 

say: The cotton crop is disposed of as follows: Borne raiyats who are 

in need of money or who think that they will get better prices for standing 
crop sell it before it is picked. IThis practice is in vogue and is carried 
on to the extent of 5 per cent.*^ Is it not a pra<‘fcice which is becoming 
less common nowr than it used to be?—It is gradually decreasing. 

49.781. On page 286 you say: It^is perfectly possible for the original 

grower of cotton and tho ultimate oonsumer of cotton goods to be one and 
the same person.” I suppose it is i>ossible for a man to grow cotton, to 
spin it, to weave it and to wear it, but you do not suggest that this is 
a very helpful course to pursue, do you?—The man grows the cotton and 
ultimately uses the finished article. 

49.782. On page 286 you my: “The object of these organisations is 
twofold, first to facilitate the iinprovemcuit of agricultural methods and 
results and the spread of new discoveries, and secondly, to benefit Hi© 
farmer by obtaining for him a larger return for his work.” Would you 
tell the Ooinmiseion a little about how you achieve the first object? Wliere 
do you buy the seed that you sell to your members?—The Agricultural 
Department give a certain quantity of improved seeds for distribution and 
those seeds are distributed in a compact area belonging to the memlx^rs. 

49,78^1. Of the seed that you SidI, what projiortion do you get from the 
Agricultural Department?—We get 6,000 khandut from the Agricultural 
Department. This is a very small quantity and does not suffice for all our 
requirements. 

49.784. Where do you get the halam?© of seed?—We have a village called 
Seravad where the departmental seeds ar© sown in the imltivators^ fielde, 
and ,seed from this village is taken by the society and Sfild, 

49.785. Is it the i*ase that your society sells to members none but the 
very best of seeds —Yes. 

49.786. You never sell inferior seed?—No, 

49.787. Do you ever have complaints about the seeds that you sell?—- 
Never. 

49.788. On page 287 you say: “ Another possible method of increased 
price to the cotton ass(x?iation members is found in the saving of a certain 
amount of money on hapcis on account of more careful grading and* classing.’’* 

. ^ improve the price prospects unless you mix the lots of 

individual cultivators and grade them?—The grading is done after classifica¬ 
tion ; the first class clokra^ are kept separate from the second class, and 
so on. * 
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49,789* Would you turn to pago 288, where you give some of tb« draw- 
baolm to the progress of your movement. You give want of adeqjuiate and 
timely finance las one* What do you mean exactly by that?—^ere are 
certain credit eocieties in the rural areas, and those credit societies are 
not financed in time, or adequately to their requirements. There is a 
byekw which limits the loan to be given to an individual member to 
li$.200 or Bs.250, and this maximum credit is based on the credits of the 
members of the society collectively and not on the credit of iihe members 
individually. I suggest tliat the maximum should be fixed having regard to 
the credit of the members individually. 

49.790. Is this credit required by the cultivator in order to sow and 
grow the crop or to take the crop to the market?—^For the first operation. 

49.791. That is in order to grow, not to market?—^Yes. 

49.792. The Commission has had before it evidence from the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee that the result of the enquiries which that body 
is conducting ih to the effect that, in no district in which enquiries have 
so far been held, do growers in general have any diiEBculty in financing 
the marketing of their produce, but that they do require further credit 
for the sowing and growing of their crop. Is that, broadly speaking, 
your experiowcc?—I do not agree there. 

49,79i). If you disagree, what do you say about it?—^In Khandesh and 
Ik*rar these pt^iple are given advances for seed. 

49.794. ijio they require further credit to grow?—Yes. 

49.795. They are able, if necessary, to hold their cotton for a reason¬ 
able period of time in order to get a better price; in other woirds, they can 
finance their sales?—There is want of finance for marketing. The culti¬ 
vator has to pay bis debts or to sell his crop as soon m it is ready. Ho is 
indebted to the moneylenders, and pressure is brought to bear on him to 
sell his crop as soon as it is ready. 

49.796. So, you do not agree with the suggestion that, whereas the 
cultivator requires more credit for growing his crops, he can in most cases 
afford to market his crop, i.e., to hold up his crop for a better price; 
you think he is in need of further crtMiit both for growing and for 
marketing; is that the position?—Yes. 

49.797. At page 295, you suggest that ginning and pressing factories 
should be run by co-operative cotton sales societies. Is there any reason 
why the cotton sales societies do not run ginning and pressing factories? 
—It is for want of capital. 

49.798. I do not know whether there are any other points you wisn 
to bring out?— (Mr. Kartiwrkar):! have written out my points already, 
and I wish to place them befon* the Oominmion.^ 

49.799. Is there an}iihing •private in it ?—No. 

49.800. Frofeuor Gmguhe: Mr. Shirahatti, how long have you been 
aasooiaied with the co-operative movement P—-For the last 9 years. 

4fh801. l>r. Jfyder: You s|>eak of gunnies; is there any standard set 
for the capacity of those gunnies?—No; it is 10, 12 or 18 matuuis, 

49,802. Does the dohra measure refer to unginned cotton?—Yes. 

49,808. How many pounds is it?—836 lbs. 

49.804. You nay: basis of weighment of unginned cotton, kapew; what 
does it mean?*—886 lbs,, i.e., 12 maunds of 28 lbs. 

49.805. And a doira ginned cotton means?—Nearly 6 maunds lint. 


See Appendix on page 811, 
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49.806. I understand that the bardan of tare weight in dry weather is 
14 lbs. for dry dohras. How many lbs. per dokra? —14 lbs. 

49.807. Why is it that from the total 2 11)6. more are deducted 
even when the dokra is dryP—That is the market custom; there 
is a custom in the market that a dokra of kopan should weigh 
12 maunds. If a cultivator fills in one nag of kapas in three dokraa 
instead of in 4 dokras according to market custom one gunny is lost and 
one dokra weight is lost to the buyer. So, the buyers, the dalaU and the 
cultivators have combined in settling the market custom. I have been 
in the cotton line for the last 30 years, and everything, i.e., excess weight, 
etc., is taken into calculation by buyers when offering rales. If they fail to 
do so, they Avill h^se their purchases. There are so manv buyers, Ttalli 
Bi •os., Volkart Bros., Indian firms. While paying, they do take all these 
things into consideration. 

49.808. What chances have you of having uniform weights, either Indian 
or English?—Fniformity is absolutely necessary 

49,8(}9. Why do ptwpJe bring their kainis in gunnies and not in open 
carts? Your dokra at present means so many different weights in different 
tracts?—It is impossible to go against the market custom. That is the 
custom in the Karnatak. They must bring the kapas in gunnies. Other¬ 
wise, there is no protei^tion. There are early rains in our parts, ami 
so the hnpas is protect-ed by the gunnies. That is the long standing 
custom. 

49.810. Does your sm‘ietv get any help from the branch('>s of the Imperial 
Bank of India?—No. 

49.811. Would you like credit ta<nlities from them?—We have got our 
own banks, the C/ontral Bank and tlie Provincial Bank. Why should 
we go to tlie lm{>erial Bank? 

4f>,812. Sh ChuniUd Mrhfa: You had a scheme for cleaner picking 
of cotton Yes. 

49.813. What happened to ihatP—lt is very difficult to induce all the 
cultivators. You know the condition of the Karnatak. We get BOino 
rains in the middle of March and April, ami that is the busy time for 
picking. Ab soon a.s they see clouds or signs of rain they l)eeome afraid, 
they run to the fields and carelessly pick the cotton. I am spending 
every year ovtu* Its. 1,000 for clean picking, but on account of theaw^ 
natural difficultie.s, it is very difficult to have all the crop pickivl clean, 

49.814. You think that scheme is not practicable?—It is not practicable, 
hut J am trying my best. 

49.815. You consulted the Central Cotton Committee alKun this? -Y'es. 

49.816. Did you get any assistance from tironi?—Not at all. The Taias 
sent Its. 500; Mr, Wa<lia sent lls, 500; the millowners are remiy to suli- 
scribe any amount 1 rfxpiire, but it is very difficult to induce the culti¬ 
vators to pick clean. However, 1 try my best. From the experience 
of the last 4 yoar.s, I can say that, whereas formerly they were getting 
from 15 to 18 per t^nt, loss, now-a-daya they are getting 12 to 15 per 
cent. 

49.817. As the result of cleaner picking?—Yes, 

49.818. You say it Is not practicable?-They wanted me to reduce it 
to l)elow 12 per cent.; that is impossible. 

49.819. «Some improvement lias taken place?—Yes, certainly. 

49.820. You do not think very much more can be done?—No, 
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MacKenna: In your statemeiit of accounts, there are 
various items under salaries and allowances. What salaries are paid to 
the staff of the co-operative sale wiciety? What is the salary of the 
Managing Director?—I get an honorarium. 

49.822. How much? A couple of thousand rupees?—Nearly Rs. 2,200. 
That is given on the net profit of the society; after deducting the amount 
for reserve fund and distributing the dividend to the shareholders, on 
the balance 1 get S3 per cent. 

49.823. That is less than lU. 200 a month?—Yes. 

49,824* What are these allowances?—^They are allow'aucjes for propa¬ 
ganda work. 

49,825. Wliat connofition did you have with the cotton industry before 
you became honorary Matting Diretrtor of a cotton sale society?—was 
a cotton buyer for firms like the Japan Cotton Co., Divadkar & Co., and 
Mills. 

49,820. For many years?—Yes, for many years. 

49.827. Mr, Calvert : What is the minimum share requirement for each 
member?—One share of Da.5. 

49.828. The average works out to about Hs.G-T-O per meniber?—^fi’ormeriy 
it was a one-rupee sliare; in the year 1917-18 the one-rupee share was 
settled. After three years, we made it into Be.5. So you get the odd 
figure. 

49,Wliy do you pay a divicknd at all when it only comes 6 or 7 
aniuks per share?—In order to indutje more people to become members. 

40,8»30. It is only 7 annas a year?--It is quite sufficient for those poor 
people; they are not millionaires. 

40.831, Are the people wlu^ bring the cotton to the market the actual 
cultivators liringing in tlieir own actual cotton, or are they cultivators 
bringing in their own cotton as W'ell as that of their neighbours, which 
they have bought? -They bring their own cotton. 

49.832. You have a system whereby you advamx? to the cultivators a con- 
Ki<lerahle sum in order to get them to bring their cotton to you for sale. 
Is that correct?—Yes. 

Is not that the very practice of the moneylender which co-opera- 
iiou is trying t^i kill?*—I do not think so. Unless they become members of 
the society, I do not give them a single pie. I induce them to become 
mem hers of the etitton sale society, and then, on account of their domestic 
affairs, 1 advance them on the standing crop. 

49,8^14. Which is exactly what the moneylender does?—No. We save 
tlM?m the high int*'»re«t. The moneylender charges from 36 to 48 per cent, 
nitorest. 11 I go to a village .and find that some poor cuhivator«« are ready to 
pledge iheir standing crop, why should I not accept their offer, get them os 
members of the society, and help them with money at a low rate of 
interest ? 

49,835. That is exactly what the moneylender dot^s?—The moneylender 
never advances money at 8Ui>h low rates of interest. They charge from 
24 per cent* upwards. Kesides that, they take some allowance in settling 
the rates. If the cotton is sold at Rs.200, tliey get a clear agreement 
from the cultivator to sell it at Ks.l90. That is in addition to the high 
interest they charge, which I am not going to do. I am helping them 
by relieving them from the clutc^thes of so many middlemen. This is 
co-operation; I am educating them to form credit soiucties. If Mr. 
Bevadhar goes and asks them to form credit socneties, they will never 
agree* My system is educating them. 
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49,8^i^« IS th6 diffi^reiice betrireen your system and the ardinary 

system P—Joint responsibility, unlimited liability. If the cultivators join 
in one group, 10, 12 or 20, they are held jointly responsible, lhat is 
e<lu('atioii in the methods of the co-operative credit society. They will be 
ready to form a credit society, 

49.837. You say: Such loans slmuld be granted after carefully inspect¬ 

ing the crops, ascertaining the area under cotton, the number of acres 
he owns, and you also take into consideration the market rate, Ac,/* 
and later on, on page 292, you say: ‘‘No definite idea as regards the 
yield value of the same can be formed/' dsc., ?—^Actually they are 

selling standing crops. 

49.838. The system seems to be exactly the sameP—No, not at all. 

49.839. In both cases you have standing crops, and you get an advance. 
In both cases advance is given?—They entirely sell their standing crops. 
Tt will help the cultivator to take advantage of the market if the cotton 
crop is placed with the cotton side society, accepting some advance. On 
the other hand, the merchants entirely take possession of the field by 
.settling the price. 

49.840. On page 291 you give a large number of bints as to what should 
be done, but you do not say who should do all that ?—The cotton sale 
society. 

49.841. The seed depots should be started by the cotton sale scKuety?— 
Yes. 

49.842. The whole of this page then describes what you think should l>e 
done by the cotton sale society?—Yes. 

49.843. “ The crop should be inspected from time to time." Should it 
be inspected by the cotton sale society?—^Yes. 

49.844. On page 292, you riKjommend the payment of 60 per cent, of the 
market value of the goods to meet immediato expenses. Do you think 
60 per cent, is required to meet immediate expenses?—Fp to 60 per cent. 

49.845. How, exactly, do you justify this loot of the poor cultivator to 
the extent of Rs.5,506 on the excuse of taking samples?—^Tliat is credited 
to their own account. 

49.846. Where?—Thai is credite^l in the Sample Atxjount. Whatever we 
get from the dokras is entirely kept at the disposal of the Government 
officer. There is a cotton grader, and ho hands over to mo every year, 
at the end of the season, all the graded cotton and seed. 

49.847. What happens to this Rs.5,500?—It goes intc» the item of profits. 

49.848. Why do you take samples worth Tls.5,500?—rnless you take 
samples, how can you grade and classify? How can you S6("ure a htgbor 
price? That is very difficult. 

49.849. You do not give them those JIh. 5,600 hack?—^Thero are a number 
of dokras\ we are doing a large business; it matters very little, looking to 
the size of the business. 

49,860. Mr. Kamfit ; Speaking about this Bs.5,500 of samples extracted 
from dokras, is it not possible to give the benefit, or some part of it, to 
the individual seller?—Yes, that is given in the shape of a bonus every 
year. 

49,851. That is an indirect form. One individual seller may perhaps 
give you samples of Bs.lOO worth, and another may give samples of 
Bs.500 worth?—This is co-operation, and they must go according to the 
system. 

49,862. Then again, on the receipts side yon have shown certain items 
under "Miscellaneous charges.'* For instance, you charge Charity 
Bao }^aheh G, S* pShirahatti and Mr. Kanmrhar^ 
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Awomty Pinjmpole Account, Eamali Account, Namuna Account, Ac. 
These, I know, are customary in the case of the ordinary commission 
agents, but as you are an improred form of sale society, is it not possible 
fcwr you to do away with these petty little imposts?—<Jertainly not. We 
should not go against the market current, l^at is the market system, 
and if we go against it, there will be trouble. That is the fate of cottoi^ 
sale societies. They reduced commission to a certain extent and the dalals 
were annoyed. We should not go against the market current. 

49,8dd. For pinjrapoles (cattle asylums) you coUeoted R8,800, What did 
you do with that?—^We handed over the amount to the Pinjrapole 
Institution, 

49.854. It is an indirect form of profit?—No, it comes under the heading, 

Charges''; that is the market custom, and we cannot go against it, 

49.855. You told the Chairman that the chairman of your society is a 
dalal by profession and a landlord. In this case the individual (xmcerned 
may l>e extremely useful to the society, but, as a principle, I ask you, 
is it sound to have a dalal as chairman?—Of course, unless there is a 
local unit in this joint co-operative sale movement it is very difficult to 
succeed in these matters, A farmer cannot go into the market and sell 
his cotton. We must have a local unit and philanthropic, enthusiastic 
people must help the co«operativ6 sale movement; otherwise, we are 
nowhere. 

49.856. What is your system of communicating the daily quotations of 
the Bombay market to your customers?—I have got some friends in 
Bombay, Messrs, Gill & Oo., P. Crystal & Co. They send me wires at 
my expense. They send morning wires and evening wires; all market 
fluctuations are co]Tiinuni<^ted to me regularly by wire. That is all kept 
on the board for the information of members, and calculations are made 
of the local rate and Bombay rate. The Bombay rate is given, say, as 
lls.400 and Kumpta kapas is given, say, as Rs.2()0, and so on. The 
difference between the Bombay and local rates is thus made known to the 
members. 

49.857. If they themselves receive cables from foreign countries, either 
showing itji or nmudij do they honestly and fairly communicate to you 
the trend of the market?—Of course; they are not dealers, they are com¬ 
mission agents. Messrs, Gill A Co., and Messrs. P. Crystal A Co. are 
not dealing directly in cotton, they are selling cotton as commission agents, 
and certainly they do help me very sincerely and honestly. 

49.858. You have said eomewhere that you have starte<i the system of giving 
prices for clean picking. T see from your accounts that you have spent 
only Its. 22 on these prizes?—In that year there was damage by rain. 

49.859. You think that Bs.22 would stimulate clean picking?—One woman 
had brought four dokras in such a condition that everybody was astonished 
to sf?>e them, and so the six'iety gave a prise. 

49.860. You make certain suggestions that the railway company should 
give you facilities for sheds, as protection from rain or bad weather, before 
your bales are despatched. Have you tried to get this facility from the 
railways?—It is impossible; unless there is presKure from Government, 
they will not give it, 

49.861. There should be pressure from Government?—Yes. 

49.862. Then a^n, you say: ‘'Where the cotton <?oraes in near the 
railway siding, tlie municipality should do something' ?—Yes, They are 
thinking of transferring the market outside the city; they have got nearly 
50 acres of land. It is under wuskleration. Most probably they will 
transfer the market next season. 
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49.863. You abo make a suggestion that in order to improve the village 
roads round about Hubli or Gadag, 2 per cent, should be spent by the 
District Local Boards; 2 per cent, of U'^hatP—For the prt'sent, the Hubli 
Municipality is taxing each cotton hale 8 annas. 2 per cent, of this 
municipal tax should be devoted by them to the roads. Again^ they levy 
six pies on each cotton seed bag. Thus, every year their income comes to 
anything from Ils.75,000 to Ris.1,00,000. We press, annually, nearly one 
lakh of bales if the crop is good. 

49.864. That goes perhaps to the Municipality; but the roads are in 
charge of the District liocal Board?—^That is a suggestion I have made. 

49.865. Do you not see that the collection goes to the exchequer of the 
Municipality, not to the exchequer of the District I^cal Board. So, how 
can your suggestion be carried out by the District Local Board?—think 
I am not reasonable in that point. 

49.866. You think you are not reasonable on that point and that there 
is some confusion?—^That is so. 

49.867. Dewati Hahndvr Malji t You are a whole-time worker in the 
service of this society?—Yes. 

49.868. Doing no other cotton business in any pIaw?--No, 

49.869. What is the period of the cotton season on your side?—Fire to 
six months. March, to the end of July. 

49.870. How do you make up your annual accounts as ending on the 
31st March?—It is inconvenient, but we are doing our best to close our 
ac<‘ounts by the end of December. 

49.871. The 31st December would suit you In^st?—Our Registrar has 
allowed us to do so, but that also is very difficult for me. 

49.872. You say it is printed ami published at the end of the year; 

shall we take it it k printed on the 31st December?—Yes. 

49.873. How do you arrange for audit; k there any private audit, 
or is It only subje<*t to Government audit?—No, one private Auditor 
k appointed by the society and paid Rs,350 a year. 

49.874. It seems that you are on very goiKl terms with your brokers 

and buyers?—Yes, certainly, the brokers are helping me in all respects; 

they sell my seed, thousands of bags every year. If you come to Hubli 

you will see how the whole market has improved. 

49.875. Then may 1 take it that the only difFerenoo in point of profits 
between the sales through your society and direct sales is due to gra<lirig? 
—Certainly. 

49.876. As you have been grading in the right order, they prefer selling 
through you^ so<Mety ?—Yes. 

49.877. Otherwise the conditions are equal?—But we are giving a bonus 
to members, 

49.878. With regard to the w^eights, there k a difference between the 
market system and your eysteni ?—Yes. 

49.879. Is the ordinary tare deducted by the market yieople 14 lb, per 
dokra? —Yes. 

49.880. What do you allow?—I also allow 14, but indiscriminate allow- 
arices are not allowed. 

49.881. It would be 8 ou an average?— Ym, 

49.882. Do you give credit for the difference of 6?—No; that is ako 
a market custom; the buyers do take it into consideration while settling 
the rates, and thus the cultivators are not put to loss, 

Bao Saheh (7. S, ^hirahatii and Mr, Karmarkm\ 
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49>S8S. You always debit it to the account of the sellers f—Yes. 

49.884. Is the practice the same in your part of the country, Mr. 
KarmarkarF—(Mr. Karmarkar): We charge only 4 for brokerage. 

49.885. You do not make pinjrapoU charges and that sort of thing F— 
We are making them. 

49.886. I)o you give that away ultimately?—Not for the last two yeare. 

49.887. You are keeping them with the society?—^Yes. 

49.888. If the society is boycotted, why not discontinue these charges? 
—There was a chance of reconciliation, so it was preserved. 

49.889. Cannot you do without making these charges?—It is not kept 
with the society 3 it is given to those institutions. 

49.890. Could not you pay those things from your yirofits and give 
some relief to tJie sellers? You have not perhaps thought over the 
matter?—No, we could not; these are market customs and we have to 
abide strictly by them. 

49.891. You told us there is a difficulty with regard to sheds in the 
railwn}^ compound?—(Mr. ShirahaHi): Yes. 

49.892. Am 1 right in thinking that on the railway premises they do 
not accept consignment notes until the wagon is ready to receive the 
gcKxls. nnd that until then the bales of cotton will be lying on their 
premises at your risk?—Yee. 

49.893. So that although the goods are on the premises of the railway 
company they do not treat them as goods for which they are at all respon¬ 
sible?—No. (Mr, Karmarkat) t They are insured. 

49.894. Against fire?—-Yes. 

49.895. Not against rain, ?—No. 

49.896. Have you seen the Berar markets?—Yes, 

49,8l>7. Who <l<H's (he grading work for the sales that have been carried 
on at Hnbh Shirahatii) : The Agricultural Department. 

49.898. You liavc got an Agricultural Department man there?—^Y'es. 

49.899. Is be there during the entire season?— Yes, the whole year. 

49.900. At Hubli if goods which are delivered to your premii!»ej> are not 
sold that day. is there any arrangement for retaining them?—No, the 
unsold stocks remain. 

49.901. Y"ou store them?—Yes. (Mr. Karmarkar); Yes, they are stored; 
we do not sell daily ; we sell every W'eek or fortnight. 

49.902. When there is sufficient stock ?—Yes. 

49.903. The Berar cotton markets are held out as a model in this 

respect; you have both those markets. Is there any storage there 

for xinsold si<>c‘k?—(Mr, Shirnhatti): The goods have to be disposeti of on 
the very day; there is no arrangement for storage; in that wav the 
cultivator is ruined. 

49.904. Bo that the Berar type requires modification in that respect? 
—Yea. 

49.905. There ought to be some arrangements for storage F—Y'es; if the 
same rules were adopifnl in the Bombay Presidency there w^ould be great 
havoc. 

49.906. Is that your view, Mr. Karraarkar?—(Mr. Karmarkar) '. Yes. 
(Mr. Shimkatti ): There may be a very poor attendance at the market one 
day, and the cultivators may not sell on that day; tliey may ask me 
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to liold the goods over for a woek or 14 days or something like that^ If 
you compelled them to sell on the very day they would be ruined; it 
would be merely making facilities for the buyers to enable them to ruin 
the cultivators. 

49,1)07. Mr. Karmarkar, do you engage any dalah on your account 
(Mr, Karmarkar ): No. 

49.908. Then it is the dalals on behalf of the buyers who bring in offers? 
—The buyers themselves come. 

49.909. In fact, yours is an auction sale business?—Yes, and these private 
sales we do ourselves with no brokers. 

49.910. Direct business?—Yes. 

49.911. Formerly you were in the service of Messrs. Balli Brothers, 
I understand?—Yes, and a Japanese company. 

49.912. Your services are lent by the Provincial Bank to the Cotton Sale 
Society?—Yes, for two months only. 

49.913. You told the Chairman that the ginning people also declined 
to gin the cotton; what arrangement was made by you in that case?-*- 
It is ginned at a ginning factory belonging to the Chairman of our 
society; the kapas of our buyers who buy from us is also ginned there. 

49.914. Gadag is a big centre?—Yes. 

49.915. Will you give us some idea how much business your society 
does?—About one-sixth of the w’hole business. 

49.916. About one-sixth of the business i.s commanded by your society.^-- 
Yes. 

49.917. What is the reserve fund of the society?—lls.37,000. 

49.918. Are you experiencing any difficulty at Gadag just now regarding 
the disposal of the goods?—At present there is no difficulty. 

49.919. You have been selling direct to the mills?—Yes. 

49.920. By auction or privately?—By auction. Unclassed cotton is 
rejected and we have to sell that locally. 

49.921. 1 do not kiiow^ -why these dalals should be oppoeed to your 
business at Gadag; if they could do with better grading arrangements, 
what is to prevent them doing the same thing at Hubli?—There is conflict 
at Gadag because there is dbuiiion between the brokers themselves. At 
Hubli the market is big and the firms have got big offices. 

49.922. Have you seen the draft Bill to deal with marketing?—Yes. 

49.923. Would such a system do? Would you press for co-operative 
marketing in that case?—I would suggest there should be no broker on 
the part of the cultivator at all, and that the broker should never lend 
money to the cultivator, otherwise he is in the power of the broker. 
Sales should be effected after weighing; no sales should be effected without 
weighing. The whole market should be governed by its own body, without 
brokers; otherwise there is no real improvement, there will again be 
trouble and the cultivators will again have differences with the brokers; 
whether they are licensed brokers or not, they will give trouble. 

49.924. In any case, the market at Gadag is owned by the municipality? 
—Yes. 

49,926. They have no special arrangements to look after all the internal 
details of the grading, disposal of goods and so on; they only look to 
the recovery of their fee.sP—Yes. 

Bao Saheh G, S, Shirahatti and Mr, Karmarkar, 
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41^,926. So thftt if tii# bYisinoss wore tranulerred to local bodies, you 
would oertaiuly iusiot upon batring a competent <^cer to grade and die* 
pose of t|;e goods and see that the conditions of the licensee of brokers 
are properly observed?—Yes. The owners of the ginning factories should 
also be licensed. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till the ^th Marehf 1927, at 10 a.in. 

APPENDIX. 

SuooasTXOKS TO Impbovk the Pbbsbnt System of Salk Sociktibs. 

(1) To have an organised Body govwned by the Act, consisting of members, 
three>quartens whereof should be represented by the cultivators in the area. 

(2) The sale should be conducted by that Body alone after making grada* 
tion. This Body should have departments for each article, and separate 
depots for separate varieties. There should l>e branches at small centres. 

(3) The articles for sale should be brouglit in loose conditions, in order to 
avoid unneciessary burden, in the carts which sliould be weighed by platform 
scales, and the payments should be made to the cultivators on the very day. 

(4) There should be standard uniform weights and measures in the whole 
oountr>’. 

(o) The rural credit societies should have connection with this Marke; 
Body and adeejuate iiiiauce should be made by the credit societies. 

(0) The distribution of seed for sowing purposes should be controlled by 
this Market Body. At present the cultivator is undergoing great loss owing 
to supply of impure seed. 

(7) Small co-operativc ginning factories should be started at big villages n 
the interior, and the giuiied cotton from these villages should be brought to 
big centres in half-prcsscd cotton bales. 

{S) Fly cotton from the mills should either be destroyed by the mills or 
should be sold to licensed persons only, who would be held responsible. 

(9) If dokra gunnies are used for packing kapas or ginned cotton, the tare 
weight should be stamped by the licensed persons only. 

(10) The ginning and prising factories should be controlled under license, 
and their prohteeriiig should also be controlled. 

(11) Hallway freights should b€^ hxed in such a way as w'ouid be suitalile 
for the Indian mills to make purchases. At present the system of railway 
freight is detrimental to the Indian milk, say. for instance, railway freight 
from Nagpur to Bombay and Nagpur to Calcutta. 
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Tuesday, March 29th, 1927. 
BOMBAY. 


Present: 

The Marquess oe Linlithgow, D.L. {ChavnfianX 

Professor N* Gangulbe. 


Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.K., 

l.C.S. 

Mr, H. Calvert, C.LE., l.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pati Narayana Dko of Parlaki- 

MEDl. 

The Hon^blo Sir Chunilal V. Mehta 
Dewan Bahadur A. U. Maljx 


Dr. L. K. Hyder. 
Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. J. A. Madan, 1.(’.S 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith 


I {Co-opted Members). 

I {Joint Secretaries). 


Rao Saheb DADUBHAI PURSHOTTAMDAS DESAI, 
F.R.H.S., Nadiad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Rrsearcti. —The research at present made m not satis- 
factory. It suffers from the lack of a continuity of policy and perhaps 
shifting of persons in charge, Tfsually, research work in a particular crop 
or on a soil requires to be carried out for a number of years before any 
result is obtained, o.g. cotton research and improvement has been taken 
up by the Agricultural Department since it inauguration, but I do not 
think any appreciable progress has resulted from the labours of tlie 
research expert. Want of (‘ontinuity of a settled policy is in my mind 
the reason for it. It may be also due to want of funds or skilled workers. 
The same is the case witli other crops. In fact I have no reason to 
believe that the Agricultural Department has been able to improve the 
quality or quantity of the crops of this Presidency. Research work in 
order to be succeshfiil requires a separate treatment for each phase of 
the problem, i.e., improvement in the quality in iny opinion should be 
investigated separately from the investigation of the quantity and both 
should he subjected to various cultural treatments with a view to arrive 
at the financial xvsults. In ray opinion three experts instead of one 
should be in charge of each study and they .sluuild work in (‘o-orrlination. 
On the crops investigated on a farm there should not he one but three 
or four experts engaged and food and fodder crops should be preferred to 
.special crops. One person in charge of all the phases or difTcrent operations 
cannot handle satisfactorily all the problems and one trial plot cannot 
serve all these purposes satisfactorily. 

The scientific value of the indigenous theory and traditional methods of 
agriculture deserve special investigation in view of later investigation?!i 
made in America in the cultural treatment of the soil. Every type of 
soil requires its special treatment and in my opinion the present cultural 
treatment practised in a particular tract is adopted after an age-long 
experience. 

Investigations should be made in the light of the existing experience 
of indigenous methods practised in each tract of the country for various 
crops, with a view to improve the yield and to preserve the soil fertility. 
All cereal crops and all economic crops and plants have of late qualiiattvelj 
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and quantitatively deteriorated on account of want of proper cultural 
treatment of the soil and a thorough investigation should be made to 
ascertain the reasons^ 

l^searoh work requires a plant to plant study and to make it successful 
it is better to work small plots and the success attained should be tried on 
the cultivators’ farms. The present big farms are wasteful. 

We are far from haring obtained satisfactory results on most crops. 
Cereals and pulses we have hardly touched; so, in my opinion, these 
crops should be studied in preference to cotton and other special crops. 
We want bumper crops and easy prices of food grains; especially this 
should hc3 the case in view of the fact that food and fodder crops are 
generally exhausting crops and a marked deterioration is observed in their 
yields. Again, local opinion should he invited and in the light of this 
opinion improvemont of research should be undertaken. 

Qubrtion 2. — AoRicuLTuaAL EnuoATiON. —^The supply of teachers and 
institutions is not stifficient. Every district should have at least one 
agricultural school where elementary lessons in carpentry and smithwork 
should be given and boys should be specially trained in the use of 
indigenous implements and in the knowledge of the nature and habits of 
the crops and of the agricultural stock of the locality. There should also 
he one secondary school of agriculture and industry in each division of the 
Prcvstdency which should include in its curricula elementary agricultural 
economics and studies of all the allied industries such as weaving, spinning, 
dairying, fruit preservation, ^r. 

There is an Agricultural College in the Bombay Presidency located at 
Poona which gives higher agricultural training, but for lack of practical 
training the gradiiatcvS turned out of it look \ipon service as a career. 
There are only two or throe graduates of the Agricultural College who have 
taken up practical farming. In the rural areas primary education should 
have a distinct agricultural bios. 

QiTBfiTiox 3.—Cultivators do not receive the benefit of the experimental 
farms owing to the following reasons: — 

(a) They are few and far between. 

(h) Those who visit them, somehow or other, do not return much 
enlightened and hence hove no c-onfidenoe in the experiments or the 
demonstration. 

(f) As a nmtter of fact the farms have not come up to the level 
of the expectation of the ryots. 

(d) Cultivators as a class are not conservative as is popularly 
believed, as is proved from the readiness with which they have adopted 
in the past, and are adopting at present, improvements suggested by 
the Agricultural Overseei's. 

(e) Want of funds, illiteracy and insufficient propaganda all com¬ 
bine to retard progress. The species of grains and other crops, 
including vegetables, dyes and spices introduced and developed, and 
the efficient cultural methods adopted in the past clearly point to 
the fact that by nature and habit the agriculturists of this country 
must have been of a high order of intelligence. They have domesticated 
a wild animal and made it to yield milk which for its richness, 
hygienic properties and yield is hardly surpassed by any animal includ¬ 
ing the (iow. ISomebow or other the spirit of enterprise is dormant 
at present, but I am confident that with a change in the revenue 
policy, and general attitude of Government towards that class, they 
may yet achieve much and improve their present lot, 

QuBstxoN 4.— Administiutiok. —The Bombay Government, like its 
agricultural population, is heavily in debt and I do not see it will be in a 
position to aUot any additional grant for the improvement of agriculture. 
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The Government of India therefore should come to the help of this 
Government and grant necessary funds. This Presidency has reached the 
limit of its taxable capacity, and therefore cannot agree to the coordination 
of the activities of the various Governments in India, if such co-ordination 
leads to additional burden on the ryot. The Government of India can 
help, not by engaging experts under the Central Government, but by 
liberal grants of money to the Provincial Governments. We do not want 
improvements of our farm, much less expert advice, at the hands 
of a Government located at a far greater distance than the Bombay 
Government. The Government of India can however help us by sharing 
our burdens and by doing financial justice to the Local Government. At 
present the rural population is ground down between the two mill stones 
of the Government of India and the Local Government and the future 
is gloomy. 

Again, the problems of various Provinces differ and All-India experts 
cannot handle them satisfactorily. The Government of India however can 
help the Province indirectly, viz., by lowering the railway rates on 
agricultural produce and the travelling charges of the agricultural labour. 
Besides they can impose export duties on bones and oil cakes used as 
manure. Agriculture is a transferred subject, and all experts engaged by 
the Government should be under the control of the local Counml. 

I am not satisfied with the services afforded by any of the services men¬ 
tioned. Railways can help, as stated above, by reducing the rates which 
they have inordinately increased of late and by supplying waggons at the 
proper time and by preventing thefts. 

Question 5.—Finance. —Owing to restrictive laws agricultural credit is 
quite unsatisfactory. Credit facilities that were sufficient are at present 
nearly absent. Bankers have lost confidence in the agricultural and other 
rural industries, and are investing their capital in large industrial concerns 
and in banks in the cities, and so agriculture has received a serious set back 
and the investment that was considered safest years ago is now considered 
the most insecure. In fact, landed property which in all countries is con¬ 
sidered to be a sound investment, is in this country held to l>e the most 
unsound, and it is not unusual to find even the co-operative rate of interest 
pitched as high as 12 per cent. The situation is indeed serious and only 
drastic measures can alleviate this sad state of affairs. I would propose 
therefore:—(1) to stop the insurance money going out of the country. The 
Insurance Companies doing business in this country probably invest the 
capital on landed property abroad where it helps in developing to an appre¬ 
ciable extent their agricultural industry, which no doubt competes with our 
produce in the markets of the world. These Insurance Companies should 
by legislation be compelled to invest the moneys realised in this country 
either in the shares of agricultural co-operative societies or to deposit the 
amount at a cheap rate of interest in the co-operative banks for long periods, 
to be utilized for the redemption of debts or for permanent improvements 
on the farms of our Presidency, 

2. The Charter of the Imperial Bank should be revised^ and the Bank 
should be by statute obliged to utilize its reserves for the development of 
the agricultural industries and the redemption of the debts of the cultivators. 
Deposits in postal savings banks in a district should also be placed at the 
disposal of the co-operative societies of the district and Government should 
issue loans to agricultural societies at the rate at which they borrow, 
specially for the purpose of reducing the debts of the cultivators. The policy 
of this Government has been of recent years to reduce taccavi loans. A 
liberal policy is not followed. 

Question 6.—Agricultueal Indebtedness. —^The main causes of borrowing 
are higher cost of production and less return, and the demands of Govern¬ 
ment, which compel a ryot to borrow money from the moneylender at a 
Bao Saheh Daduhhai Purshottamdas JDeitaL 
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very high rate of intereat. The Gbrerament demand variea from 40 per cent, 
to 70 per cent, of the net returns^ and to meet this demand in time and 
to avoid penalties the ryot has to borrow at a heavy rate of interest, and 
to sell his prodnce at a cheaper price to the merchant, or to the saine man. 
Boring the period when the Government demand is collected the prices 
naturally fall and the ryot is at the mercy of the banker or merchant. 
This double loss, added to the high coat of production, is too much for the 
industry to bear. 1 am of opinion that so long as the present land 
levenue policy remains as it is, the financial condition of the ryot cannot 
improve and whatever measures are suggested either by this Commission 
or by any other body, will merely serve as a patch work, unless the State 
itself undertakes the huge responsibility of relieving the agriculturists from 
their wretched condition. 

Selling below cost, inelastic and unbearable direct and indirtK^t Govern¬ 
ment demands, and high rate of interest, are the economic tragedies of 
the agricultural life of our Presidency and the causes of the indebtedness 
of the ryot. 1 have repeatedly, in season and out ol kaason, brought tliese^ 
phases to the notice of Government and the co-operative institutions of 
this country, and have urged upon them the necessity of a liberal land 
revenue policy and of lending money liberally if they want to be assured 
of a steady revenue, and of an ever increasing indirect income such as 
income tax, forests, stamps, &c. By these steps alone a State can improve 
its financial position, and by these steps alone the agriculturist can improve 
the productivity of the soil which requires more manure, better tillage and 
better handling, and these things mean money which is scarce and is dis¬ 
appearing on account of an un-economic and destructive revenue policy. A 
manufacturer, a merchant or a trader can confidently rely upon protective 
tarifis to lift him up, but the cultivator who bears the biirdoi of these 
tariffs has simply to sell his produce at whatever price is offered^ and not 
at the price at which he can afford to part with it. 

Agricultural credit is required for the following purposes, (1) for the 
redemption of debt and (2) for permanent improvements and for seasonal 
needs. As regards (1), the mortgage debt as recorded in Government books 
alone is heavy and to free the agriculturists from this burden would require 
crores of rupees. The same is the case for carrying out permanent improve- 
nmnts on the farms, and the loans for these purposes should be not for 
short periods but for long terms extending over a series of years. The 
co-operative societies cannot undertake this colossal responsibility because 
the primary societies, composed as they are of poor people, are poor and 
the landed property which they possess owing to the land revenue policy 
cannot command sufficient capital for this purpose. 

As regards seasonal needs of the cultivators, cheap and sufficient capital, 
owing to various reasons, is not available in the mofussil areas. In short-, 
so far as agricultural industry and other industries are concerned, all screws 
are loose in the machinery and only years of steady and continuous attention, 
and the necessary financial sacrifices, can set right matters and restore the 
industry to its former level. 

Qttkbtion 7.— Feagmuntation of Holdings. —Fragmentation of lioldings 
cannot be chec^ked or prevented so long as Hindu Law of Inheritance is 
there; but the State can put the agriculturists in a position whereby that 
class would be enabled to remedjjr the evils of fragmentation. The State 
can re-model its land revenue policy, which is the root cause of it. It can 
also lend money to the agriculturists with which he can buy the neigh- 
boimng uneconomic plo-ts and make his own holding economic. But I am 
doubtful whether the people would readily accept any proposals made by the 
Government. The danger is always there that the moment the cultivators 
improve their holdings and make them economic the State would be down 
upon them and demand higher revenue. Again, 1 am of opinion that until 
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suMoient industries are started in this country or until the doors of the 
colonies are opened to Indians, this question should be shelved. It would 
be cruel to throw a large number of dispossessed cultivators on the society 
who, though occupying uneconomic holdings, get something out of them. 
These remarks apply to tiny holdings and not to the scattered Irngments 
of a fairly large holding, but even in this case I do not think consolidation 
is possible. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —This Presidency is divided into three tracts 
Sind, Gujarat and Deccan Deccan and Sind are the countries where large 
irrigation works are constructed. Practically no attention or thought is 
given to Gujarat in this matter, though Gujarat, where the population 
ranges from 400 to 700 per square mile, should have been the first to receive 
sucli attention. Irrigation requires density of population to raake it a 
success. In Sind the population is 70 per square mile and there is prac¬ 
tically no famine; yet expenditure is being incurred to have a system of 
perennial irrigation, while in Gujarat, which is subject to famine every 
third year, practically a very small fraction of tlie irrigation expenditure 
is incurred. In Gujarat there are small tanks, ponds and wells. But the 
former are silting up and are unserviceable while the latter liave become 
([uite unfit owing to the water table having gone down. The obstacles to 
the extension of irrigation are want of funds and apathy and carelessness 
of Government. 

Question 9.—Boils. —^In my opinion, a regular survey should be made 
and the parts suffering from water logging should be drained, especially 
if such drainage doea not affect the water table in agricultural wells and 
Ihe drained water should not be allowed to go to waste; it should be 
impounded. Reclamation of alkali soils is a very big question and requires 
thorough investigation. I do not know whether such soils nave lieen 
chemically studied and the question is simply superficially approached; so, 
in my opinion experts having the special experience of the reclamation 
of alkali soil should be engaged. The question assumes importance in view 
of the ever expanding areas under artificial irrigation. In some places «t 
has become acute in areas irrigated by perennial canals. As regards erosion, 
the only method of preventing it is the construction of drains of sufficient 
capacity to carry away the flood waters which carry away the surface soil. 
I sliould think Agricultural Engineers should handle this question; Govern¬ 
ment themselves should undertake the reclamation of such areas; private 
enterprise will only be a losing concern to those who undertake it unless 
Government advance loans and give concessions in the revenue demand. 

Question 10.— Eertilisbrs. —^The cattle have deteriorated and have 
decreased in number and so the manure produced by animals is insufficient 
and of not much manurial value. Only in such parts of the country where 
the eattlo are properly looked after and fed i>s natural manure rich in 
manurial properties. Aitificial fertilisers should therefore be introduced 
But little or no progress has yet been made as regards the correct fertiliaser 
for crops as well as soil. Every type of soil and crop, therefore, should be 
chemically examined and the fertiliser which would just suit the purpose 
should be recommended. 

A soil survey of the whole Presidency should be made and the crops as 
well as fertilisers suitable for the soil should be suggested. Again, bonea 
and, oil cakes should not be allowed to be exported and a heavy export duty 
should be levied, and the factories in this country for the manufacture of 
artificial fertilizers should be encouraged. The Government Agricultural 
Department has not yet come to any satisfactory decision regarding the use 
of artificial fertilizers, except in one or two cases, and I do not know whether 
they are experimenting with artificial fertilizers usually sold by the 
merchants. 

Jttao l^aheh Daduhhai FurshoUamdas Desai. 
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Qv^xxon 11.—Oaopa,-—Practically all crops require improvement as all 
crops have deteriorated, and each crop requires to be studied and investi^tea 
with a view to improving its quality and quantity. As regards the intro*' 
duotion of new oropB, including fodder crops, we have evolved and developed 
more varieties of crops than any other country in the world; crops suited 
for the needs of all, from the highest to the lowest, and grains of a type 
which will last even for yeai's without deterioration. We simply require 
the improvement of the quality and quantity of the crops already existing. 
As regards the prevention of damage by wild animals, the only thing 
necessary is to issue gun licences on a liberal scale. There is no other 
method excepting the use of poisons, which 1 would not recommend. 

Qcbstion 12.— CtTLTiVATXON. —The system of tillage has for years past been 
neglected owing to various reasons. Cultivators are not giving proper 
attention to tillage or cultural operations; want of confidence in the business 
of agriculture is noticeable all round and, with the weakened and diminished 
bullock and man power, very little is possible in this direction. The whole 
question is one oi money and of the spirit of enterprise, which is not forth¬ 
coming. Frequent cultivation and a thorough preparation of the seed bed 
before sowing should be the rule, and in fact this practice prevailed years 
ago; but for many years past cultivation is neglected and in many cases 
sowing is done even before the cultivation, because of the fear that perchance 
the rains may fail to sufficiently mature the crop and Government revenue 
would have to bo paid for nothing. People know the value of mixtures and 
rotations, but where the crop is standardized they do not resort to it but 
continue to grow the same crop year after year on the same field because they 
are afraid to bear any loss due to a rotation crop. 

Question 14. —Implements. —^1 would prefer the improvement of existing 
implements rather than introduction of new machinery. Especially this 
should he so so long as the agriculturist is ignorant. Besides, we have 
accustomed ourselves to tlie use of indigenous implements and our cattle have 
accustomed themselves to carry and work them, and 1 would not iw^oinmend 
the ii troduction of new implements and machinery so long as we are poor, 
80 long as our artisans are not able to repair them, and so long as our cattle 
are not strong enough to work them. Besides, every type of land require^ 
its own implements. Some types require heavy implements while some 
require light ones; some require deep ploughing while some require sliallow 
ploughing, so designing of implements for each ty|>e of soil would require a 
lot of brains in the Agricultural Deportment. In short, so long as culti¬ 
vators, cattle, artisans and the Agricultural Department are backward, we 
shouhl not think of a general intrmluction either of machineiy or of com¬ 
plicated implements; they will only prove to be a costly burden to the 
agriculturists. 

Question 15. —^Veterinary. —The Veterinary Department should be 
directly under the Director of Agriculture. At present there is no co¬ 
operation between the Agricultural Department and the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment. Local Boards do not control the dispensaries; they simply keep 
accounts for these dispensaries and pay for them. The need for expansion 
is not adequately met, as both the Government and the Local Boards are 
poor. I would advocate the tranrfer of control to provincial authority 
provided the Provincial Government works them efficiently and economically, 
I am of opinion that small dispensaries, treating only ordinary diseases, 
should be opened in the villages, as they would ^ economical and at the 
same time serve all tlie purposes sufficiently, and one dispensary in each 
taluka should be in the charge of a veterinary graduate and equipped for 
both out-patients and in-patients. T do not advocate segregation &c. of 
animals suffering from contagious diseases. The time has not come for the 
restriction suggested. 
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Question 16— Animal Husbandby. —The breeds of the live-stock should be 
improved. It is, indeed, a laborious process. To me, it appears thet by 
proper selection local breeds could be improved* But, at the same time, in 
order to hasten the work, I do not see any reason why cross-breeding with 
the best foreign types should not be undertaken; to make the cow economical 
the only remedy that appears to me worth trying is the grafting of foreign 
stock on the loc al varieties. 

There is still ample scope for the development of the dairy industry. The 
transport facilities should be improved ; refrigerating cars should be attached 
to the trains and special fast trains should run within 200 miles of big 
consuming centres. Unless the railways co-operate, the question of the 
supply of milk to cities will not be satisfactorily solved, ^ilway freight 
should be lowered on milk and butter and factories for the manufactures of 
casein products should be started; the import of foreign ghi and butter 
should be prohibited. 

In my district, and in Gujarat generally, animal husbandry has reached a 
fairly high level of efficiency, and compared to other parts of the Presidency 
the peicentage of butter fat is higher in the milk of the animals of my 
district; but frequent famines and want of green fodder in summer have 
lowered the yield of milk. I would suggest that Government should have a 
separate small dairy herd in each homogeneous tract for the improvement 
of cattle of that tract and for canying out investigation. Pastures are not 
available in sufficiently lai*ge areas and at the same time, owing to shrubs 
and constant packing of the soil, the grazing value of these pastures has 
diminished. Pastures, in order that they may be useful, should be practically 
clear of sliiirbs and their areas increased. Pastures help to provide a ground 
for exercise and recreation for the animals and from this point of view 
alone they serve a very useful ptirpose. Grass borders in tilled fields are 
being broken up by cultivators and put under crops; the economic pressure 
is so great that grass borders are becoming a thing of the past. In order 
to oncf>urage the practice of leaving borders Government should forego the 
assessment on borders solely provided for the cattle of the cultivators. As 
regards green fodder in the dry season, deep rooted species of juu7' should 
be investigated. This plant, by giving out shoots after the main crop is 
harvested, to some extent supplies green fodder in winter and part of the 
summer. The scarcity of fodder in our parts is felt most after March; in 
May it is most keenly felt and it is felt at a time when, in the interest 
of the industry, cattle should be well fed. The remedies for these are 
cheap ensilage methods and the provision of irrigation facilities for such 
areas. In many parts of Gujarat the water-table is going down and, in 
spite of deep boring, sufficient water is not tapped in many places; this 
has affected the standing trees and has made the business of tree raising a 
costly proposition. Besides, economic pressure leads the people to cut down 
existing trees. It is indeed a serious situation and nothing short of irrigation 
facilities on a large scale can remedy the evil. Otherwise, if the seasons 
continue as at present, the best efforts of bygone generations will be lost. 
The yield per acre has appreciably fallen and, though the area has not 
appreciably diminished, the fodder supply has not b^n adequate. The 
cultivator, on account of repeated disappointments and on account of heavy 
demands by the Government and the sowcais, has ceased to take practical 
interest in such matters. He has become apathetic and callous. In short, 
as stated above, all the screws of the machinery are loose and only herculean 
efforts and a lot of sacrifice on the part of the State can rehabilitate the 
cultivator and his business. 

Question 17_ ^Agrioultueal Industries.—O n an average, except in the 

case of people dealing with special crops which require encouragement all 
the year round, the cultivator is free for about five months in the year and 
the necessity for a home industry thus becomes dear. Where the cultivators 
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on an average are employed for 10 monthe iu the year I think any cottage 
industry has less ohanoe ^ success. I would suggest therefore that a survey 
of the existing cottage industries should be made and only one suited to a 
tract should be introduced in that tract. For cultivators^ a home industry 
is far better than a factory, for he can attend to sundry work on his farm, 
attend to his cattle and at the same time carry on his home industry 
1 would, however, like that factories for the utilisation of the bye-products 
mentioned in the Questionnaire should be started and encouraged. 1 am 
not of opinion that industrial concerns should move to rural ai*eas. A rural 
atmosphere is uncongenial to such industries, while the existence of an 
industrial concern will bring with it all the evils connected with such concerns 
into the rural areas. It would lead to disorganization of both the agricul¬ 
tural industry and the industrial rjoncern. I would recommend a more 
intensive study of each rural industry, especially those industries which 
require bye-products of the agricultural industry, for example, card-board 
making, utilization of straw, Ac. Rural employment could increased 
prohtably by cottage industries such as spinning, weaving, Ac. 

Question 18. — ^AajMctJLXuRAL LsBOun.^Railways should give special con¬ 
cession to agricultural labourers and these concession rates should be adver¬ 
tised in rural areas. In our Presidency there are still lakhs of acres 
uncultivated and I would recommend the encouragement of permanent 
migration of agriculturists from congested parts to those parts where land 
is lying waste. Banking facilities and concessions in the assessment rates 
should be given to the agriculturists. Loans extending for a long term 
of years should be made to them and the full assessment should only be 
charged after* some years. I have observed that the revenue demand has 
proved, in many cases, a source of debt and consequent ineflBicieucy of a 
cultivator on new land. Generally, the cultivator on new land has to 
fight the land and his fate also. Being a stranger he cannot get credit 
in the new locality; being upon a new land at a distance from his village, 
he cannot get credit in his old place and so he has to hack his way through 
under great difficulties. Unfortunately Government do not give taccnvi 
to such new men for fear of losing the money. It is for these and other 
reasons that I advocate provision for ample banking facilities. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. —Government should encourage the co¬ 
operative movement by liberally providing cheap capita], and unless this 
is done the co-operative movement cannot fiourish in this countr}\ The 
movement has not yet taken deep root and that is due to want of education 
and lack of funds, and I think it will yet take some time before it becomes 
successful. 

Genbrai:/. —Elementary scdiool education should have an agricultural bias; 
secondary education should have a technical and industrial bias and higher 
or collegiate education should train up persons in the theory as well as 
the practice of the occupations and professions. At present, persons who 
have received even primai 7 education fly from the agricultural industry. 
It is the most repulsive industry to an educated man. It is not that he 
does not like it but the fact is he cannot thrive on it, either as a tenant 
or as an owner. The reasons are, there is little or no gain, there is no 
attraction for him there are no conveniences, no medical aid, no police 
arrangements and the man and his family are completely at the mercy 
of God. 

The proverbial respectability of the agricultural industry has been 
demolished by legislative enactments and the scK'ial importance that was 
once attached to that industry is now transferred to other activities and 
the guardianship of the agricultural industry itself is in other hands. The 
industry did prosper, and along with its own prosperity brought pro^erity 
to the whole country, during those times when the agriculturists ^emselves 
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held the reins of internal government and powerfully influenced the Central 
Government, but now when a talati, or a patel, or a clerk, or any sub¬ 
ordinate officer has got enough powers to give endless trouble to a land 
liolder, how can a self-respecting educated man take up agriculture as a 
career? Even the sons of agriculturists who are fortunate enough to 
receive a full primary education leave the industry and join either Govern¬ 
ment or private servic'e. But this movement towards a different life should 
be stopped and all ne<^es6ary steps should be taken in order to make 
agricultural life tolerable, and to make it attractive and tolerable necessary 
expenditure should be incurred, medical aid, educational facilities, transport 
and postal arrangements, and all the petty things that make life worth 
living, should be provided for in these areas. At present, though the rural 
population ))ears the cost of the State by direct or indirect taxation, it is 
practically left out in the cold. 

A wider and more sympathetic outlook, fairness and justice to him, is 
all that a cultivator asks for. How can he work with zeal and put all his 
heart in a property that does not belong to him, and how can he make 
both ends meet with a heavy load of taxation and debt? I would not mind, 
nay would contemplate with satisfaction, debt being voluntarily^ assumed 
for productive purposes, for buying up an adjoining piece of land, for 
preventing further loss, and for enriching his holding. Such risks are 
assumed with a courage born of confidence in the future, but when the 
future is gloomy and uncertain, nature hostile, and Government an un¬ 
sympathetic sleeping partner demanding a large and unbearable share, 
one can only expect indebtedness coupled with poverty, and agriculture and 
human and cattle power in a hopeless state. A strict administrative policy 
and wrong notions of efficiency have not a little contributed to the present 
agricultural inefficiency. Important questions are shelved for want of 
inclination but questions that would go against the interests of the agri¬ 
cultural population are at once taken in hand, and pushed through in spite 
of the protests of that class. What wonder is there if this treatment is 
reflected in the cattle and the fields? Cheap and half-starved cattle and 
cheap and poor manure cannot make two blades to grow where one grew 
before, and what hope, what incentive what reward, is there for the 
agriculturists of this Presidency if they toil from morn to eve on their 
farms, so long as the State is ever ready to take away the profits earned 
by working like slaves? I am of opinion therefore that there should be 
equality of taxation and a cultivator should not be taxed more than his 
brother in a trade or profession. He is after all, though illiterate, a human 
being and not a beast of burden. Capital has the tendency to move away 
from an unfavoured to a favoured business and how far the capital stock 
in the agricultural industry has been adversely affected by the insatiate 
demands of the State is amply proved by the scarcity of capital in that 
industry. The loss incurred on this account, in the price realized for his 
produce, is great, and the borrowing rate is far heavier than in any other 
industry, I regret I cannot enter more fully into this most important 
question owing to the limitations imposed on this Commission by the terms 
of reference, and indeed would not have made even a passing reference to 
it had it not been for the fact that one cannot completely ignore a measure 
that is politically, morally and economically indefensible, and which has a 
greater bearing on the agricultural life of this country than any other 
question before the Commission. 

I have carried out economic survey of a taluka of the Surat District 
and the conclusions which I have reached amply corroborate my remarks in 
this note. I am not in favour of Government oonducting special economic 
surveys in typical villages because, as a matter of fact, they have sufficient 
materials and statistics in their possession and what is required is to 
publish all of them. They have statistics of debt, crops, land and its tenure, 
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and cattle. The Agricultural Department possesses the most up to date 
information of yields of various crops, the Revenue Department keeps 
registers in which statistics of crops for every year are given for every 
village, and all the information necessary for any economic inquiry is in 
the Government record. The only things that are not found in the fJovern- 
ment books are the statistics of consumption and, in my opinion, cultivators 
who have no confidence in the hona fidea of Government officers will not 
submit to such inquiries voluntarily and it is not advisable to compel them 
to do so; such a step would add one more political wrong. But voluntary 
effort in this direction should be encouraged by allowing volunteers access 
to all Government records bearing on the subject of their inquiries. 

Oral Evidence. 

49,927, The Chairman : liao Salieb Dadubhai Purshottarndiia Desai, you are 
a ^Vlember of the Legislative Council?—Yes. 

<9,928. And you are, J think, from Nadiad?—Yes. 

49.929. Have you agricultural experience yourself?—^Yes. 

49.930. Do you own or farm land?—I own and also cultivate land myself. 

49.931. So that you are a practical agriculturist?—Yes. 

49.932. How many acres do you farm yourself?—About 600 acres. 

49.933. In Kadiad?—\oi in Kadiad, but about 25 miles from there. 

49.934. And have you interested yourself in the work of the Agricultural 
Department ?—Yes. 

49.935. Have you visited tho farm at Poona?—Yes, once or twite. 

49,930. And seen something of the work being carried on there?'-Yes. 

4.9,937. Hut you are disappointed with the results which the Agricultural 
Department has so far achieved: is that so?—Yes. 

49.938. Have no improved varieties of crops been adopted in this 
Presidency as a result ol research work?—I cannot recollect any crop, except 
perhaps sugur(*ane to a little extent^ which has l>een adopted as a result of 
the efforts of the Agriciihiiral Department. In fact, so far as cereals and 
oihor crops are concerned, for example, tobacco, they may have ifeiected a 
iHRtter variety growing in one locality and introduced it into another and 
.so on, hut so far as I know’ 1 do not remember to have seen tho Agricultural 
Depanment suciessful through research in introdneing better varieties of 
crops. In iact, the varieties which have been in existence over a largo area 
are still there; for example, let us take the case of tobacco: Government 
conducted a series of experiments on tobacco, and in my own district there 
was a Government farm, hut they closed it down after hjxmding about a 
lakh of rupees, because no results could lie achieved. Personally 1 am of 
opinion that the experiment conducted on that farm were noi (ui sound, 
scientific lines. However, lie that us it may, the farm a failure and 
subsiHjuently the Association of wdiich I um the Vic^-i*resident otl^red their 
farm to the Government to carry on the same experiments over there and 
now they have rather improved upon the former practice, and out of the 
various varieties of tobuexto grown in the district they have selected one 
variety which has been named No. 6 which resembles the white Burley, and 
tills selected variety* is Iveing introduced on the farms of the cultivators, 
with the result that some progress has been achieved. 

49.939. Is cotton a crop which you grow yourself?—Yes. 

49.940. What cottons do y^ou grow?—I grow what is known as Broach 
cotton. 
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49.941. W'hat other principal crops do you grow?—In addition to cotton, 
I )|row tobacco and juar; of cKjurse I carry on my own experiments on a 
very, very small scale. I am experimenting with ground-nut also at present, 
to serve as an alternative crop to cotton. 

49.942. Have you irrigated land?—I have well irrigation. 

49.943. You do not grow any sugarcane, do you?—No; on our side we 
used to grow sugarcane, but owing to the water level in our wells having 
gone down very much, we could not make it a success. We are not sure 
about sugarcane, because we have a famine every three years and if the 
tains fail sugarcane growing becomes almost a speculative business, for the 
cost of production is very heavy. For all these reasons we have left off 
growing sugarcane. 

49.944. To what extent do you adopt improved agricultural implements 
on your own land.J’—Perhaps T was the first to do so on my own account. 
I introduced tractors as well as ploughs, cultivators, harrow's, and so on, 
but, personally, I am inclined to believe that the best way is not to go in 
for such things. It is better to have the indigenous implements improved 
for every tract of land. I myself have lost for want of a proper kind 
of implement for my own soil. 

49.945. Have you yourself made experiments designed to improve the 
indigenous implements?—No, but I approached Messrs. Fowler and Company 
and others to design an implement w’hich would best suit Indian conditions, 
because the sowing width on our side^ aind the soil and inter-cultural 
operations lequire particular types of implements; again when you have 
got a heavily manured farm jou do not require a very deep plough for 
that, as it is no use turning up the soil in that fashion and it requires 
three or four operations according to the Western system of ploughing. 

49.946. I hee on page 312 that you take rather a gloomy view of the situ¬ 
ation b<*cau8e you say that all cereal crop.s and all economic crops and plants 
have of late qualitatively and quantitatif^ely deteriorated on account of want 
of proper cultural treatment of the soil, and a thorough investigation 
should be made to ascertain the reasons. Can you give the Commission 
your reasons for supposing that this decline is taking placeTake hftjri 
for example, which is the staple crop in my district. We gave about four 
cultivations and after that w'hen the seed bed was thoroughly prepared 
we put in the ba;}ri ; the quality by that means does improve. Crops that 
are produced in semi-dry conditions are better in quality than irrigation 
crops. Now, owing to the bad system of our land revenue management, 
we have got to grow' hajH just in the beginning of the season and sometimes 
I have found that the people put in bajrt even before they have projierly 
cultivated; they harrow the land to a depth of about an inch or so, then 
they simply sow the hajri in summer just before or just after the monsoon 
sets in. 

49.947. What do you think is the explanation of this deterioration? Has 
the seed deteriorated, or has the practice of the cultivator deteriorated,^— 
Everything has deteriorated; the seed has deteriorated, the practice of the 
cultivator has deteriorated, they have growm apathetic, and the soil as well 
has deteriorated. In fact we cannot put in a lot of manure; about 10 or 12 
cart loads of manure are necessary for an acre to get a good crop of hojri^ 
whereas farmers do not do that now because it is very expensive. 

49.948. Has this decline taken place within your own memory?—when 
1 was young 1 could see they were careful in such matters, 

49.949. Would you turn to page 313 of the note where, in answer to 
i*ur Question 3 (c) you say; “As a matter of fact the farms have not come 
up to the level of the expectation of the ryots.“ In what way have their 
expectations been disappointed?—The cultivators are a very shrewd lot of 
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people and they ate capable of seeing things for themselves; they can very 
well judge whether a plant or a crop is good or whether it is bad. Personally 
T think that the cultivators do not find any good coming out of these farms. 
1 myself have faith in research work, but research work on very small plots, 
the man has to attend to each plant. At present one man is entrusted with 
too much work. 

49.950. Would you like to see the agricultural research staff strengthened? 
—Yes, hut I do not like the idea of having huge research farms. 

49.951. Sii' Ch'iinilal Mehia: Would you say the same of tobacco farms, 
namely that the farms have not come up to the level of expectation?—No^ 
that is a farm of our association; I am talking generally of the fJovernment 
farms and of research work. 

49.952. Is not Government running that farm now ?—Yes; hut we also pay 
part of the cost, and the policy was laid down in consultation with the 
association. I will admit that the research man in charge of the farm is a 
vci-y good man, having had experience in Dohad and other farms, and he 
has been doing very good work. He has been able to isolate varieties of 
tobacco, grown in that district, and one variety which was found to give 
better yield is now Ixnng distributed in a part of the district. He is also 
experimenting just at present with another variety which can be used for 
cigarettes. 

49.953. The Chairman : Would you turn to page 316 of your note, where 
in answer to Question 10, you say ** Little or no progress has yet been 
made as regards the correct fertiliser for crops as well as soil/’ Have you 
been making any experiments yourself in the way of fertilisers?—On my soil 
(»o\"ernment made some experiments wdth fertilisers, but 1 do not think* we 
bad any appreciable results. 

49.954. Have you yourself carried out any experiments?—Government 
supplied me witli fertilisers, and 1 carried out the experiments with those 
fertilisers. In order to be a sucoesi, the fertilisers must pay financially. 
You cannot have a fertiliser which gives little gain per acre, because if 
I amine occurs the fertiliser will be of no use and you stand to lose. All the 
same, I am of opinion that attempts should be made to institute a thorough 
soil survey, and fertilisers to suit different soils should be introduced. There 
should 1)0 particular fertilisers for particular crops and for particular soils. 

49.955. Your criticism of the department is that experiments have not 
been attempted in that direction?—Yes. There have only been haphazard 
experiments. Everything should be done on a systematic basis; first the soil 
should be analyswl, tlien the crops grown on that soil, and then fertilisers 
should be found out to suit the soil and the crop. 

49.956. On page 318, you say: “ There is still ample scope for the develop¬ 
ment of the dairy industry.” Is there a demand for high quality milk and 
milk products?—^Yes; there is a demand. 

49.957. Is it not the case that under existing conditions large quantities 
of indifferent products are sold at very low rates, which makes difficult the 
retauung of a market at economic prices for better quality products?—The 
sale of Holland (fhi should be stopped if it is to be a success. AVhat we aim 
at is a higher butter fat percentage. If we get a higher butter fat per¬ 
centage, we can afford to sell btitter at a very cheap price. The well kept 
cattle in my district have a good percentage of butter fat, and whatev^r 
may bo the price of cattle food, they can make dairying an economic success. 
A percentage of 6, even up to 10, can be got from a good buffalo. 

49.968. Have you any milch cows of your own?—Yes. 

49.969. Is the fodder problem a difficult one with you?—Yes; the fodder 
problem is a difficult one there. Supposing our land yielded fodder to the 
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same extent as it yielded before, then there would be no fodder famine 
there. 

49,900. Are you growing any fodder crops yourself?—Yes; juari is a fodder 
crop; 1 have also some grass. 

49.961. What sort of grass?—It is a good variety, jinjiva grass. 

49.962. Do you preserve any fodder?—I only stack it. 

49.963. You are making hay?—Yes. 

49.964. Have you attempted silage .f*—No. 

49,9()5, What do you think of it? Have you any experience of that?—i 
have seen silage in Government farms; T think it is good to have silage, but 
it is a verj' costly thing. 

49.966. Professor GangvXee: How do you know, if you have not tried it?— 
From the look of it, I can say it would be very costly. If you want to pro- 
mote silage, you must have the American system; everything should he done 
by machinei'y, from the cutting to the filling. Here you have to do most 
of the things by hand labour. Jf some cheap method of underground siloing 
could bo found, it could he introduced here. Again, just at the time that 
the grass is fit for ensilage, the labour cost is very high. 

49.967. The Chnirman: On page 319 you point out that agriculture 
is not a profitable occiipation to an edwate*! person and you give 
reasons why that is so, and then you say that there was a time when 
the voice of the agriculturist was listened to and had more authority 
than it has in these days in the councils of Government. Do you 
suggest that local life should be revis<*<l and the panchayat should \>e resus- 
citatefiP—1 should be very glad if it were done. We want an agricultural 
atmosphere; we do not want a commercial atmosphere. Just as the com¬ 
mercial people would tJirive in a commercial atmosphere, so also we like the 
agricultural atmosphere. The administration at present is centralized and 
managed from one place. P'or exarnph^ 1 might say: supposing there is a 
theft in a farm, the agriculturist has to run to the mamlaidar’s kntcheri^ 
some miles away, lodge a complaint and engage a pleiuler, and if ho does 
that, it takes a lot of his time and money. That is what 1 would call 
inefficiency in administration. For agricultural efficiency people should be 
able bo get justice in the village itself. Not only that, the panches, the 
representatives of tlie people, should collect the revenue and send it to 
Government. If Govojnment could arrange that, that would be a better 
and cheaper course, 

49.968. How far do you think it is possible to revive local life in the face 

of improved communications and easy methods of tran.sport?—There may be 
diflicultias in the way, but Government should find out a way out of the 
difficulties. They should allow the villages some judicial powers and control, 
or r:iovemment might alter the existing laws and make them more elastic, 
I'hey should change the present system. ^ 

49.969. Do motor cars ply for hire in your part of the country ?—Y'es.\ 

49.970. Public vehicles?—Yes, of late there are some. 

49.971. And they <?arry the rural population to the neighbouring towns?— 
Yes. 

49.972. Do you not think that experience of that sort is bound to make 
a vast difference in the outlook of the rural population, and in some measure 
to destroy the community sense which used to exist in days when it was 
difficult to get from one village to another?—My idea is not that; the com¬ 
munity sense which I would like to see revived is on these lines. Take the 
instance of Jamshedpur; There the Tatas are given many facilities by 
Government. In the same way every village ahould be given some facilities 
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by which it can ply its business better; every village should be given some 
rights and privileges and also some judicial powers. 

49,978. Are there any panchayats in the district with which you are most 
familiar?—There are panchayats in some villages, but it is a misnomer to 
call them panchayats. They are small Municipalities doing scavenging work, 
that is keeping the roads in order and so on; they are not like the old 
panchayats possessing all power in the village. 

49.974. The Baja of Parlakimcdi: On page 312 of your note you say: “ In 
fact 1 have no reason to believe that the Agricultural Department has been 
able to improve the quality or quantity of the crops of this Presidency.*’ 
What crops do you refer to?—All cereal crops. Perhaps they may have 
done something to sugarcane, about which I have little experience. I say 
that as regaixls all other crops, including cotton. 

49.975. What about the cotton crop?—They have not improved the cotton 
crop. W’heiiever any real improvements are demonstrated the agriculturists 
are sure to take them up. In places where improved variety has been intro¬ 
duced, I have found (1 was in such a place some days back) that they have 
begun to take to the old ways. They are now mixing up their crops. There 
were thoiisnnds of acres which had been put under improved seed, but I 
found that they Were now mixing up because they were not finding the 
improved seed a financial success. An improvement that is not a financial 
sum?ss IS no improvement, in my opinion. 

49.970. Do you mean to say that the department has not improved the 
cotton crops of the country?—No. Say, for example, one type of cotton 
gives yon about i inch length, and another type gives you 1 full 
inch; if, by growing the 1 inch variety you reduce either the crop or the 
ginning percentage, then it is no improvement on the | inch length 
variety. That is what I mean. You cannot introduce it successfully. 

49.977. Tlie improved varieties are very popular in this Province; the 

people are growing them?—Not of "their own accord. In Surat tract it has 
to he preserved and kept up by law. Kven the agricultural officers them- 
selvefa admit that the agriculturists financially do lose something, but 
the manufac'turcr.s might perhaps get good quality. I have tried it myself 
on my own farm. The improved variety was only a very small improve¬ 
ment. It was done in 1906 by Mr. Fletcher. He was a very great 

scientist in the Agricultural Department, and he introduced a cross between 
Kumpla and Ohogliari. Ghoghari is a short staple cotton and Kumpta 
is a long staple cotton; he named the cross 1027A. Now that is being 
introduced on a very large scale in the Surat district. About 10,000 to 
12,000 acres or perhaps more were under that crop. W^e do not know 

what the ideas of Mr. Fletcher were in that regard. Ho himself never 

oared to introduce it on such a large scale in his time. However, it was 
discarded in favour of another variety, viz., selection A ”, a« they called 
it. It was a Broach variety, hut since some years past they have left 
off selection A,” and they have reverted to Mr. Fletcher’s hybrid. 

That is being sown on an appreciably larger area, and Government have 
passed legislation in order that there should be no mixing. You know, 
liQwever, that in agriculture mixing can be done with only a few^ seeds. 
If I carry five or six seeds in my pocket, in three years I can get the whole 
field thoroughly mixed up with that variety. In agriculture, you cannot 

prevent the mixing of cotton in that fashion. To increase the staple from 

J inch to 1 inch is hardly an improvement, and so it is possible 

that Mr. Fletcher never liked to introduce it on such a large scale 

during his time; otherwise, Mr. Fletcher himself would have done it. 

49.978. Is it the only variety introduced in this Province, or are there 
others?—In Sind they may have experimented with American varieties, 
but I have not seen the length, the quality, and quantity per acre, and 
I have not come to any conclusion about the financial results. 
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49.979. You have no idea about improved cottons, and how they are 
popularly taken up in this Province?—From the price one could arrive at 
some conclusions. Whether it gives a good price or not is a good test 
of it. In the Bombay market I do not see that any of the American 
varieties grown in Sind are fetching higher price on that account than 
Surat. 

49.980. To got a proper price in the market, there are several obstacles 
which the cultivator has to face?—There are obstacles in the path of the 
cultivator at ©very step for that matter; he has to face those obstacles. 
There I agree. But the crop, as introduced, must he of a thoroughly sound 
character. 

49.981. You can judge whether it is popular or not by the extent to 
which it has spi'ead in the Province? Have the improved varieties spread 
over the Province more than the indigenous varieties?—They have not, 
to that extent. 

49.982. Y^ou have facts and figttres to show that?—I have not got 
them here. So far as the whole of the Surat district is concerned, an 
improved variety is seen in a particular small area, while in the neighbour¬ 
ing areas (so far as the quality is concerned, there is a still better crop), 
there are some varieties, viz., Navsari cotton, 1027, selection A, and 
ordinary Broach cotton. These four varieties are grown in a particular 
tract. The Navsari variety is in fact superior to 1027A, but as I do 
not know the financial result of the Navsari cotton as grown by the 
cultivators on their own farms, I do not venture to give any opinion as 
to whether it is a financial success or not. But so far as 1027 is con¬ 
cerned, I can say that they do get about four or five rupees more per hhar^ 
but they may lose, and they are losing in fact, Rs.lO or Rs.l2 per hliar in 
the acre yield as well as in the ginning percentage, because the higher 
the quality the lesser the ginning percentage. Hither there is something 
wrong with the merchants or there is something wrong with the cotton. 
T can say it is not the financial success it is supposed to be. 

49.983. On page 312, you say One person in charge of all tlie phases 
or different operations cannot handle satisfactorily all the problems, and 
one trial plot cannot serve all these purposes satisfactorily.*' Will you 
suggest the area suitable to try all experiments in ?—My idea was this. 
There should be small plots, say for example one for the staple of cotton, 
because in cotton we are more or less concerned with the staple. On that 
plot the research man should do only staple work; he should not mind 
the quantity, the ginning percentage, and so forth. That man should 
look after the improvement of the quality of different crops. In the same 
area, in one plot there should he juar, in another plot say a fodder crop, 
and so forth, so as to give him work for the whole time. You know that 
for cultural treatment also one has to make trial after trial before he 
finds out the correct treatment for the crop. 

49.984. I cannot understand experimenting in a plot divided into several 
small bits of plots. Especially in times of rain, do you not think that 
the action of water will disturb the experiments, viz., the efforts of 
different fertilisers and the like necessary agencies? Do you not think 
there is that danger?—^I do not think that would be a danger. If the 
fertilisers mix up on a plot on which quality is to be tested. I will not 
mind it. 

49,986. Further down, on the same page, you say ** All cereal crops 
and all economic crops and plants have of late qualitatively and quanti¬ 
tatively deteriorated, etc,** You refer to this in your Province?—^I refer 
to it in the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 1 got this information from 
the Government records; as regards quality, of course, from the people at 
large and from my own experience, and as regards the quantity from 
the Government records also. 
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49,086. What is your honest opinion about it? Do you think that the 
people, in the good old days, were really more cultured as far as cultivation 
went than they are to-day?—Exactly. All the field and other works that 
are falling into decay prove that. 

49.987. Or is it because there is no attachment to the land, and there 
is no desire to go back and work on the fields, and the people are more 
after appointments and other occupations? Is sufficient interest being 
taken in the land?—There is not, because of various reasons. If anything 
pays them, they go even to the Antipodes. If they could get some money 
out of the fields, they would remain on the fields rather than go somewhere 
else and work os clerks or underdogs to somebody else. The agriculturists 
would like to stick to their own profession. 

49.988. Nobody obstructed the improvement of agriculture. What is 
the reaeon for the deterioration? Why should they forget their old 
culture?—There are so many reasons why agriculture deteriorates. You 
cannot lay your finger on any particular thing. My idea is that the 
deterioration that may be due either to Government action or any action 
of the authorities should be removed, and then the people should be given 
a chance to improve it themselves; I think th^^ will improve, they can 
improve, and they have a mind to improve. 

49.989. You make a remark that preference is not shown for protective 
irrigation works by the Government?—Yes. That reference is to rny 
province. In Gujarat, we have a famine every three or four years; there 
is a period of scarcity, and we are hardly able to mature our crops, and 
BO I advocate that there should be irrigation. All the elements that should 
exist for sound irrigation do exist there: the agriculturists are of a 
superior order, and at the same time the population is from 400 to 700 
per .s(iuaro mile. Irrigation requires those elements; otherwise the soil 
is mishandled and the land itself is spoiled. 

49,91H). What about the irrigation works taken up in the Deccan? Are 
they not all protective works?—Yes; and they do require to be con¬ 
structed in the Deccan. But 1 am opposed to any irrigation works being 
taken up in Sind, The land is now mere waste that is virgin, and in 
30 years or so it might go bad. 

49.991. Why?—Because of the kallar or alkali and weeds and exhaustion. 
Alkali is a poisonous thing, and nobody can eradicate it. It is perhaps 
due to some bacteria in the soil. 

49.992. Do you mean to say that the engineers are not ^ing to provide 
for sufficient drainage?—The engineers do not know this, they simply know 
how to provide water. These problems crop up afterwards, and they have 
cropped up in our Presidency. 

49.993. Sir James MacKenna: On page 314, you remark ** Agriculture 
is a transferred subject and all experts engaged by the Government 
should he under the control of the Council.*' Will you develop that 
view a little more? What do you mean by that exactly?—^What I meant was 
this, that our Presidency has got various types of soils; it has its own crops, 
cultivators have got their own habits and so on. So, our own people would 
be able to do it better. The Government of India experts cannot do it 
properly. 

49.994. You mean that research should be provincial and not central?— 
Yes, research people should be thoroughly under the control of the local 
Oouncil. At the instance of the Council or at the instance of non-officiai 
opinion research should be taken up. 

49.995. Suppose a non-official member brings up a resolution that the 
depaj'tment should grow this, that or the other crop, then the expert should 
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do it. Is that the idea? Suppose a member desires that an experiment 
of a particular kind should be taken up, and the Council insists, then the 
expert should do it?—It should not be done at the instance of only one 
member. Of course, the Council at present has got representatives from 
all the districts. Supposing one particular district decides that an improve¬ 
ment is necessary in any of the crops of the district, then, through the 
member for that district the Council may move that such and such a crop 
has deteriorated and that some research work should be done on it, 

49.996. If the Council passes a resolution to that effect ?—The Council may 
or may not puss that resolution but the Minister should take it up after 
consulting the people of that tract. 

49.997. The Council calls the tune?—That does not mean that these experts 
should not move on their own account. 

49.998. They can do it on their own?—^We are not in a position to add 
even one more research man. Our present staff is too small for all these 
purposes, I think. The Goveniraerit of India may well give us funds for 
all these matters. If they do so, we are prepared to do the whole thing 
ourselves. 

49.999. At the foot of the same page you say The situation is indeed 
serious and only drastic measures can alleviate this sad state of affairs,^* and 
you suggest stopping the insurance companies* fund>s from going out of the 
country? What do you mean by tliat?—That xvas in connection with the 
credit facilities in rural areas, indebtedness, t'^c. 

50,000. But why make an attack on insurance companies in particular?— 
Because it would be cheaper than any other money. 1 have reason to believe 
that all these insurance companies lend money to the United States and 
the Colonies on farm properties there. They do some business in Canada 
also for the development of farms. Supposing J want to take up a homestead 
either in the United States or Canada, then the insurance (*ompany gives 
me money at five per cent,, and 1 go .and develop that area. This conflicts 
with our interests here. Why should wo allow^ our money to go outside this 
country in order that it may be lent to these people. That is what I meant. 
I have been urging this measure for a long time. 

50.001. Do you know where Mr. Laiji Naranji*s Insurance Company (The 
Jupiter Insurance Co.) invests its money? It is purely a Bombay concern 
run by Indians.^—I think they also may be sending their money to America. 
I do not know for certain. 

60,002. Do you think that thia. would bring a great deal of money back to 
the country? Is there a great amount of investment in insurance funds in 
this country?—There is a lot of insurance being done in this country. 
Besides, English companies will be coming up and starting business in this 
country. I learn the Prudential Company i.s coming up to India to do 
business. Therefore, 1 think wo shall be in possession of very large amounts 
for our own purposes. 

50,003. Do you think that, if your policy is applied, that that would be a 
great incentive to the big British Insurance Companies to start business in 
India? For instance, some of those solid companies you find in places like 
Glasgow and other hard-headed centres of big business?—The English 
companies do not do much insurance here; they have recently started because 
of the legislation in England and they are diverting their capital from that 
country and bringing it here. 

60,004. On page 317, talking about cattle disease, you do not advocate 
segregation of animals suffering from contagious disease?—^When you have 
progressed all round then these measures should be adopted. 

50,006. You have not people educated up to it yet?—No. I think every-^ 
thing must proceed in a parallel manner. 
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50,006. 1 am kiot quite clear about jour idea of reconstruction of village 
life. 1 gather jou say that the people are much oppressed because they 
have got to go to one Government official to pay their revenue and to 
another official to get Judicial relief, and I infer that you think that the 
revenue collection and judicial powers should be delegated to villages. I was 
not quite clear whether you meant one particular village or all the villagers? 
—I should think that all the villagers should collect their own revenue and 
send it on to the Central Government. 

50,007. From whom?—The panchayat can of course take that revenue 
from each individual in their village. 

50,008. Make a committee in every village for revenue collection?—Yes, 
the panchayat should be a representative committee of the village for all 
purposes. 

60,009. And then you would give that representative committee certain 
judicial powers to lessen the cost of judicial procedure and revive the old 
village life in fact?—Yes; the agricultural atmosphere would require such 
a step. 

50,010. Sir Ohunilal Mehta: Who would fix the assessment in the village? 
—There should be a permanent assessment. Why should he pay more than 
his brother in business paying income tax? I cannot see any reason why. 
Is it because lie suffers more? 

50,011. In fact, tlie assessment is too high?—It is already 20 per cent, of 
the gross produce, in Gujarat lie cannot afford to give it. 

50,012. Therefore, it should be reduced?—It should be reduced and made 
permanent if you want to have sonic agricultural improvement; otherwise, 
any impiovemciit the Commission may suggest will have no effect. 

50,013. Mr. Kamaf : You give no credit to the Agricultural Department 
for improving the qualily or quantity of any of the crops of this Presi¬ 
dency?— Yes, 1 urn inclined not to. 

50,014, Have they introduced a new variety of groundnuts which Gujarat 
has taken up?—Groundnuts were there and are there. They bring it from 
one tract to another; they have introduc‘ed, in a similar manner, onions in 
Konkau Onions did grow before in other districts; this is propaganda work. 

50,015. If the financial results arc not satisfactory, why does the cultivator 
take so largely to groundnut m iheso days?—Tht^ cultivator did grow ground¬ 
nut before. Wo never imported groundnut from either Japan or Spain, 
though we consumed a lot. What the Agtioultural Department did was 
simply to bring it from where it gretv and introduce it elsewdiere. What 1 
am talking about is the research w’ork in quality and treatment of the soil, 
quantity of crops, <Jkc. 

50,016. Y'ou mean to say the Spanish peanut or the Japanese nut was 
introduced by the cultivator himself and not by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—^There was that variety soniewhcre and it was introduced. It is not 
resefirch. The Jufianese spreading variety was practically an indigenous 
variety. 

50,017, You have made a special study of revenue assessments; you know% 
however, we are not concerned substantially with that?—I know that, but 
it affects the agricultural output of the Pre.sidency and agricultural business. 

50,018. All that we can incidentally ask you is whether in your view the 
assessments are interfering and hindering agricultural progress. The burden 
of your note is that this is the case, and in one place yon say that the 
assessments are 40 to 70 per cent, of the net produce. Have you got 
statistics to prove that?—^Yes; even up to 70 per cent, according to our 
calculation, and 40 per cent, according to tJie statement of the Government 
Settlement Officer himself. 
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50,019* In the case of juar, for instance, can tou give me an idea of what 
the average produo€l is per aci*eP—I think it depends upon the type of soil 
you are growing it in. In the Deccan it is about eight to ten maunds. 

50,020. What would be the cash value of ten maunds P—^Re.15 or so, 

60,021. What is 40 per cent, of Rs.lSP—^You are taking the gross; I am 
talking of net results. If from his gross earning of 118.16 we deduct the 
cost of cultivation, &c,, then of what remains of that profit, the State takes 
about half according to their own statement, and according to our calcula* 
tions (occasionally they have admitted this) they take even 70 per cent. 

60,022. According to the figures supplied by Government to the Commission 
in this Government Note, we are told that the assessment per acre in 
Ahmedabad is Be. 1-2-0. What percentage is Rs. 1-2-0 of Rs.l6?—In 
Ahmedabad perhaps they may have taken that amount. 

50,023. In Surat it was Ils.2-ll-0P—They must have taken into considera¬ 
tion the whole gross area and the whole gross assessment. That is not the 
way of arriving at it. 

50,024. In Nasik it is 13 annas. What percentage is 13 annas of fifteen 
rupees?—That is not the way of arriving at assessment. They should take 
the cultivated land and the assessment and the incidence of assessment 
per acre of cultivated land, and then only these figures can be arrived at. 

60,025. In Sholapur, it is eight annas per acre?—That may be but the 
outstanding fact is there that they take over 40 per cent, of the net profits. 

60,026. You say the existing implements are fairly good?—Y^es. 

50,027. You have no faith then in the iron plough?—No, I have myself 
tried these implements. 

60,028. Are you, then, of opinion that Kirloskar Brothers sJiould close 
down?—No, Kirloskar Brothers will be useful for certain tracts; but wbat 
3 say is that with our country plough the cultivator can at once go to the 
village carpenter and get it repaired, while for the iron ploughs or com¬ 
plicated implements he will have to pay a heavy initial price, and for repairs 
he will either have to keep spare parts or go to a skilled worker some miles 
away. That makes it rather uneconomic than economic. Otherwise, of 
course, even here the Agricultural Department can design very good imple¬ 
ments which may give a higher yield; but what is the use of having a 
reaper and harvester and all these things combined in one implement, when 
the agriculturist does not know what is wrong with it when it breaks down? 

50.029. 7)ewan Bahad/ur Malji: You have a certificate of Dr. Voelcker 
that your implements were found to be the best for the soil?—Yes, he did 
say that; he wrote it in his hook. For example, we have got an implement 
which we call the blade harrow; that packs the subsoil. Now according to 
the latest developments in America, subsoil packing is absolutely necessary: 
our implement actually does that, so why should that blade harrow be 
replaced by a cultivator w'hich does not pack the subsoil. 

50,030. Have the manufacturers of implements ever turned their attention 
to the requirements of the various kinds of soils in Gujarat?—No, 

50,031. In fact, no appreciable eflPort has been made in that direction?— 
No; it would require a very expert agricultural engineer, and that we 
have not got. 

50,032. What is the area of your Association farm at Nodiad?—About 
ten acres. 

50,033. Your Association managed it formerly?—Yes, we managed it for 
a very long period. 

50,034. To some advantage?—I w’^as very young at the time, but I know 
it did not give much benefit. 
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60,035. Were people more or less disappointed?—What we did was to 
introduce different varieties of tobacco from Egypt and Havana and other 
places on that farm. Scientific research, as it is at present practiced, was 
n<|t known some years back; it a as then all experimental work; for example, 
we would import seed, grow it and then see what the result was. Naturally 
we did not succeed generally; but there was one thing perhaps in which 
we did succeed; and that was in introducing our present method of dairying. 

50,036. Is that system now continued there?—Of course, wo ^^ave this 
farm specially on this condition, that research work should be carried on 
there. I discussed the matter with Dr. Mann at the time; I told him we 
wanted research work on tobacco for cigar and cigarette manufacture, a 
business in which we had lost much years ago; we wanted to have that 
carried on there. 

50,037. With the help of the Department, you have succeeded considerably 
in that direction?—We give them all the Aa^iation’s income; they control 
the farm and supply one research expert; he is an ordinary graduate of 
our college. The work is being done on very sound lines, hut the Govern¬ 
ment only supplies one man and he is not able, single handed to deal with 
this complicated problem m we w'ould wish. Up to now he has been able 
to isolate the varieties; one variety, which we found yielded more, he has 
introduced in some parts of the district where of course that variety was 
not known. But I think that work requires to be improved upon; what 
we insist upon is research work and the improvement of the tobacco leaf 
itself, and that can only be done if Government puts in two or three 
workers •, one man cannot handle it, 

50,038. Have you represented this to the Agricultural Department?—Yes, 
but our Government is very poor and it cannot give any money. This one 
man was employed when Sir Chunilal Mehta was Minister; otherwise it 
would not have been taken iip at all. 

50,039. Did people lose interest in the Association's farm because they 
did not see any appreciable results from it?—^Yes; we also felt that; in fact, 
.since Government started their farm we practically closed down our farm 
lieeause Government were doing tho same work on their farm, but now 
(iov^ernment have closed down their farm because they lost money over it 
and got no rei>ult. We therefore went to Government and asked them not 
to stop these experiments, but to continue them, and we gave our farm 
for that purpose; we gave our income also and the Government are doing 
it at present. 

50,040. You told us that you did not know of any cotton seeds being 
used in your part of the country other than Broach?—Tliere are many 
varieties in Gujarat, but I was talking of the Broach tract, 

50,041. But even there when Dr. Voelcker was carrying on his inspections 
and experiments, foreign types were tried —Yes. 

50,042. But they failed?—^Thcre has been no serious attempt to introduce 
exotics in this country; they should be acclimatised and hybridised; but 
somehow after the failure of the first attempts the whole thing has been 
stopped. If cross-fertilisation experiments were carried on, it might be 
found to be possible to cross-fertilise two varieties of cotton. 

50,048, In your district is anything done with regard to cattle breeding? 
—So far as mikh cattle are concerned the buffalo gives as good results as 
any; why then should we have other cattle? At the same time, we could 
increase the milk yield of the buffalo if a farm were started in our tract 
where better breeds could be grafted on to our breed of buffalo. 

50,044. Are tempting prizes ever offered for good results?—^The Association 
used to hold shows on its own account; it used to collect funds and give 
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prizes; but the Association long ago gave up holding large shows because 
they were very, very costly. Kecentiy Government have taken up that 
work. 

50,045. In the dairying industry, where does the shoe pinch P la it in 
regard to marketing?—It is the want of fodder and the high cost of cake 
and cattle feed. 

50,046. Are you sure that the cream realises its proper value?—The market 
conditions of Bomba}’ are the worst for cotton or cream or any other 
agricultural produce. 

50,047. I wonder why you omitted any reference to marketing in your 
note.^—Because I thought my note would be too long; I had to write it 
very Jiurriedly. 

50.048. So that practically the farmer has to depend on the Bombay man 
for the value of the cream?—Yes; and the Bombay man, poor fellow, has 
to pay very heavily in municipal taxation, port dues, and so cn: he is 
taxed very heavily. The Government has taxed the cotton growers to the 
extent of about 30 lakhs, simply to provide housing facilities to the mill 
labour. For cotton improvement we are charged four annas per bale, but 
we do not know what is being done tvith the money: we are not given 
any information as to the proceetiings or happenings of that committee. 

50,049. J)o you wish their results to be widely published?—They may or 
may not he published, but I know we are being taxed and we are not 
being given any tangible advantage in return for this taxation. The cotton 
growers were treated very unfairly in that they were taxed to pay for 
bousing in Bombay, where there is plenty of capital; that was very unfair 
on the part of the Government. 

50,050. You have, for the most part, solved the fodder problem h} means 
of the wells and pumping arrangements that are now lieing introduced?— 
We have our own problems though we have solved many of the problems 
ourselves. As regards the fodder problem, if the rains do not come and our 
crops do not mature, we cannot help it. All we want now’ is irrigation. 

50,051, You and two other gentlemen conducted an economic enquiry in 
the Pardi taluka in the Surat District?—Yes. 

50,052. You were Chairman of that Committee?—Yes. 

50,053. What w’as the state of things with reference to cereal and com¬ 
mercial crops in that Pardi taluka in the Surat District?—That taluka is 
situated near Bombay, the greatest consuming centre in this country; never¬ 
theless, the area under cultivation is being diminished and given over to 
grass; cereals and other crops do not pay the cultivators, and nowr it is 
a very poor taluka. 

50,054. It practically depends upon grass and bahul? —Yes, grass and 
firew’ood. 

50,055. What was the condition of the holdings there?—found the 
holdings very fragmented. 

50,056. Even into holdings of two and three gunthas? —Yes, I have found 
fields of three gunthas, 

50,057. Will cultivation ever pay with that degree of fragmentation ?—My 
idea is that plots so small as that should be purchased by the neighbouring 
holder. 

50,058. You w’ant consolidation?—^Voluntary consolidation by the people 
themselves. T do not want to see consolidation by legislation. 

50,059. You have drawn a very gloomy picture: wilFyou draw’ a hopeful 
picture instead?—Yes, I have suggested many things in my report of that 
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taluka and in my evidence it will require a lot of sacrifice; you cannot 
bring prosperity to that tract or elsewhere by speeches or advice; it has been 
going steadily down. Some sacrifice has got to be made, either by the State 
or others. 

50,060. Professor Gangulee: Do you know of the Cotton Transport Act?— 
Yes, I took part in opposing it. 

50,061. X should like to have your views on that Act?—^The Government, 
as they say, introduced an improved variety of cotton in a particular tract, 
and in order that cotton from outside areas should not go in and spoil that 
cotton, Government passed the Cotton Transport Act. That Act is in force, 
though I do not think the people there are very pleased with it. The area 
under improved cotton is growing less and less now; it is being mixed up, 
and the pure stuff is little. Of course there is some unmixed cotton but 
that is confined only to a small area of some 9,000 acres or so, but even in 
that small area it is being mixed up by the cultivators. Instead of the area 
spreading from village to village, we find that it is just the reverse, it is 
contracting. The wdioJe difficulty in the first instance was due to the Cotton 
Transport Act which virtually gave the control of the cotton market into the 
hands of exporters, mill owners, <S 5 C. They practically purchase not accord¬ 
ing to quality (as a matter of fact many do not know the quality) hut they 
simply puixjliased it from the name of the town from which a particular 
consignment was booked. For instance, if they see the mark ** Surat 
they will buy the stuff outright, irrespective of the quality. Of course the 
forelathers of the Bombay merchants knew the qualities, but the present 
generation simply want to do business in a superficial, lordly fashion by 
wiring to their managers and agents to purchase so many hales of Surats 
which are sent over to them. When they found that Surat was being mixed 
up and that there was a lot of adulteration of cotton in the Surat tract 
they prevailed upon Government to have that tract isolated, and now that 
IS going on. Our objection to it was- 

50,062. Professor Gangvlee: When you say ** our objection”, are you 
j el erring to any association?—I mean those people who were outside the 
zones and membei’s of the Council who opposed it. The quality of Surat 
3027A which has been introduced in that particular tract is not as superior 
as it was supposed to l>e, or even so superior as to produce beneficial results 
to the cultivators, and Government themselves have now realized this and 
ai*e extending the restnoted area, and they have now included, in that 
area, those areas which do not produce 1027A. In point of fact this has 
been virtually accepted by the Government by doing away with water-tight 
compartments. My point is any improvement of quality that has got to be 
kept up by law is no real improvement. There must be something wTong 
either with the merchants or the quality. 

50,063. Sir Chnnilal Mehta: Has the Agricultural Department been able 
to do nothing?—W’o have not found any results achieved by them? 

50,064. Have you studied the reports of the Agricultural Department?— 
Yes; they used to set out the results in their reports by way of figures, but 
as it led to a lot of questioning in the Council the statements w^ere dis¬ 
continued. 

50,065. Here is the report of 1924-25 which gives you exactly what you 
want?—^We judge of results from our pockets, that is to say, we see w^hether 
our pockets have benefited by them or not. If we find that there is no 
I'eason to believe that our pockets would be benefited by those results, then 
we do not consider that the improvements brought about by the Agricultural 
Department are of any use to us. Of course the Agricultural Department 
have shown and proved that the quantity of the crops has suffered and for 
that wo are very thankful indeed to the Agricultural Department. 
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50,066. Where have they said that?—In the bulletin which I showed you 
some time back. After having conducted a series of experiments which 
extended over a periotl of some 10 years, they gave the figures which proved 
that the land was yielding less year after year. But everybody knows that 
land has a tendency to deteriorate year after year if the fertility is not 
kept up. Now the cattle population is decreasing, we are not introducing 
fertilizers, and we are cropping the same land over and over again, so that 
it is only natural that the yield of crops will deteriorate for want of manure. 
With regard to the quality of the various crops I must say that the AgricuU 
tural Department has not put forth by research, as yet, any better quality 
for any crop except jierhaps sugar cane, about which I myself have got no 
knowledge, but you know how it is faring at Manjri. 

50,067. Is gix)undnut a paying crop?—It may pay in tracts which are 
sandy. 

50,068. Does it pay in North Gujrat?—Yes. There is another point: 
when people introduce a particular crop they consider that it is going to be 
a paying crop, but Government must not take it that it actually pays tliem 
for all time. Suppose, for instance, we grow a particular crop on which we 
lose every year and somebody suggests to us to put in groundnut which is 
m greater demand and the prices of which has risen, Government must not 
come to the conclusion that groundnut is a crop which will pay them for all 
time immensely. I consider groundnut is a good alternative crop on 
exhausted soils, 

50,069. Would you l>e surprised to find that in 10 years the groundnut 
crop, say, in Khandesh, went up from 4,000 to 140,000 acres?—Groundnut 
has a tendency to spread; it has got the habit of enriching the field, and 
instead of growing cotton, the people may be growing groundnuts. For all 
we know cotton or any other crop may have ceas^ to yield enough in 
Khandesh. 

50,070. Professor Gang alee: Do you suggest that groundnut does not pay? 
—It must pay, but what 1 do say is that cotton could not have been paying 
to the people of Khandesh; at any rate we must take it for granted that, 
as those were all cotton tracts, the fact that they changed over to ground¬ 
nut seems to show that cotton could not have paid them. 

50,071. Sir Ckunilal Mehta ; Have you made any estimate at all of the 
profit to the cultivators by the introduction of improved cotton seed?—In 
Surat district they have been able to introduce one tyf>e known as 1027A; 
this type was evolved by Mr. Fletcher in 1906. 

50,072. I know that, but I want to know whether you yourself have ma<le 
any estimate at all of the profits to the cultivators from improved cotton 
se^?—I have asked the people and they told me that they got about 
Bs.4 or 5 per bkar, 

50,073. What does that amount to in terms of acres?—To about Rs.l or 2 
per acre. 

50,074. Are you aware of the statement made by the Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee that a non-official estimated the profit at something like 30 lakhs of 
rupees a year?—That was given out to the Council, but not shown on the 
actual field. 

50,076. Would you be prepared to dispute the statement made by the 
Centra] Cotton Committee P—^Yes, I do dispute it. I have grown a quantity 
myself on my own plots and I have also made inquiries from other cultiva¬ 
tors, with the result that T have come to the conclusion that if it was at all 
likely to benefit them Mr. Fletcher himself tvould liave introduced it long 
ago. 

50,076. Do you suggest then that 1027 is capable of being grown on any 
soil?—^Yes, kumpta and goghari are habitants of our parts. 

liao Saheb Daduhhai Purshottamdas JOesai, 
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50,077. Are you of opinion that the money which the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment are spending has really produced no benefits?—I wish the Agricultural 
Department were given more money, that is to say, instead of providing it 
with 29 lakhs, I would like to see a provision of about 40 or 60 lakhs m^e. 
But there I must sound a note of warning and say that everything must be 
done on very sound, scientific lines. You know that for research work we 
want two men, instead of which only one man has been provided, 

60,078. So it is your considered opinion that you want to see much more 
money spent on the Agricultural Department?—^That is my view, but not of 
course if the whole department is conducted on the present lines. There 
should be a great deal of research work done. 

50,079. Would yon say the same witli regard to the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment?—^No; the Co-operative Department, T think, is doing very well; I 
have no complaints to make except that the Co-operative Department do 
not press the Government to give them more money. 

50,080. So that, in connection with the Co-operative Department as well, 
you would like to see more money spent than is the case at present?—^Yes, 

50,081. So that one of your definite suggestions is that more money 
should be made available for the Agricultural Department?—Yes, and 
that the right sort of work should be done by the Agricultural Department. 

50,082. And also for the Co-operative Department?—Yes. The Co¬ 
operative Department now does its work with the limited funds made 
available to it. 

60,083. If it is given more it will do much better work?—Yes. I want 
the Co-operative Department to lend Government’s funds to the cultivators. 
T have said that Government should provide cheap money to the cultivator. 

50,084, As regards the assessment, vou sav that it should he reduced?— 
Yes. 

50,085. Should it be reduced in all tracts of the country? Should it be 
reduced in Bengal?—Not in Bengal, because there the conditions are 
different. In Bengal Government have set up big zamindars in a place 
which Government ought to have occupied. 

60,086. Would you have the rates of assessment reduced in all parts of 
the Presidency? You know that the rate varies from tract to tract. 
In some places it is as low as 5 to 10 per cent, of the net receipts; 
would yon reduce even there?—^Wherever it is heavy it should be re¬ 
duced. I think it is heavy in Gujarat; it Is Rs.4, Bs.6 or even Rs.lO per 
acre, and there is deserves to be reduced. 

50,087. Does it press heavily in the Deccan.?—When there is famine, 
even the slightest assessment would press heavily on the poor. 

50,088. As it is, do you consider that the assessment in the Deccan 
ought to be reduced?—I should think that the present level might be 
kept up. 

60,089, In KhandeshP—In Kliandesh also the present level might be 
kept up, 

50,000. In Gujarat alone it should be reduced?-—In Gujarat there should 
be reduction. 

60,091. It is heavy in Gujarat?—Yes. We have to pay its.4, IUi.6 and 
even Rs.lO per acre. Our land is as poor as the Dewan lands; we have 
not got any black cotton soil as in the Deccan, and in some respects 
the Deccan lands are even richer than ours. It is our intelligence that 
is taxed. I should think that the Deccan lands might be assesed 12 annas 
to Rs.2 per acre, but our Ri3.4 to Rs.lO should be reduced. 
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^J,092. You spoke about agricultural improvement* The soil of Gujarat 
being sandy and hard it breaks the iron plough shares very rapidly?— 
Yes; it wears them out rapidly. 

50,093. That has been our information too?—And hidden roots also 
come in the way, 

50,094. Are you familiar with the tractors that have been introduced in 
Gujarat during the last four years?—^Yes. 

60,096. Have they been doing well?—^The tractors should be used only 
for particular purposes. They should not be used often. My idea is 
that separate independent companies should be formed and they should 
own the tractors and hire them out to cuiltivators. The tractors will 
serve a useful purpose where the cultivator wants to plough deeper in 
order to eradicate deep-rooted weeds. Once in six years the land might 
he ploughed by a tractor. 

50,096. The picture that you have drawn is naturally gloomy enough; 
that was to be expected. But will you tell us what has to be done to 
improve things and what is your remedy? Would you suggest to the 
Commission the steps that should be taken to improve the present state 
of things?—llesearch work should be regulated, and research should be 
done in all the crops. there is the question of railway gauges. 

When agricultural produce is transhipped from one gauge to another 
there is a lot of damage clone to such produce. The railways should 
reduce their rates; they have recently increased their rates by 30 to 40 
per cent. For exairqile, if a mango graft has to be sent from one 
place to another, the transportation eosts more than the actual cost of 
the graft. 

50,097. So you want better communications?—-Cheaper (ommunications. 

50,098. Would you say the same about the roads in your tract Yes: 
they are simply tracks. 

50,099. Much more money should be spent on the roads?—Yes. 

50.100. Supposing there w^as only a certain amount of money available; 
would you spend it on education or on roads?--! ivould spend it on 
education, not on roads. 

50.101. Expenditure on roads, in your opinion, would - not benefit the 
agriculturists so much ofy expenditure on education.^—If he were educated 
he would be able to cultivate the farm better, provided of course he ss 
not driven out of the farm as a rosult of the education he roceivo.s. 

50.102. What else?—For improvement of crops, T have suggested research 
work, tlieii development of communications, draining of waterlogged areas, 
improvement of soils where sodium salts come up by artificial water supply. 
And as you are a Member of Government, I may also suggest that you 
should »lo away with your present land revenue policy. So long as the 
present land revenue policy is persisted in, there will be no inducemcmt 
for the people to adopt improvements. 

50,10.3. What do you want?—The rates of assessment should be reduced 
in ail heavily taxed parts of the Presidency, and the land revenue should 
then he made permanent. 

50.104. Is that the main thing?—Yes, because you will then give a 
better value to the farm; that will give the cultivator a better mortgage 
value for his farms; better mortgage value means more money available 
for improving the farm; it will also give him a better social status, and 
it will lead to non-interference on the part of Government officers. 

50.105. Professor Ganqulee: The Gtwornmeni should spend more on 
agricultural research, and tax the people less; is that so ?—The agriculturists 
did give taxes t-o Government when they were in need of them. When 
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there a^re other interests, Gcwernment should tax them also equally. 
Government should tax ail equally. I do not say that the agriculturist 
should not be taxed, but as he is a human being he should not be taxed 
more than any other human being. 

60,106. Have you seen a tendency during the last 10 or 16 years for 
people who used to work on their lands, to become simple rent receivers, 
to do nothing in the field and to live in the towns rather than in the 
villages?—Yes. After all, investment in land should be encouraged and 
not penalized; again on our side the acreage of land held by tenants is 
very small, and the land does not remain in the hands of the tenant for 
a very long time. After a short time, it reverts to the owner, who puts 
more capital into it and again passes it on to another tenant. That is 
the usual process that is going on. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


RAO BAHADUR BHIMBHAI R. NAIK, President. District 
Local Board, Surat, and Member, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education.—( i) No. 

(ii) Yes, in the Kaira, Broach and Ahmedubad districts. 

(iii) I'es, as far as possible. 

(iv) Yes; on the other hand admissions have to be refused for want 
of room. 

(v) The desire to improve agriculture or to secure an appointment. 

(vi) Yes 

(vii) Too much attention can never be paid to nature study, school 
plots and school farms, which are the chief instruments for the spread 
of agrk’Ailtural knowledge. 

(ix) They mostly take to agriculture; some are taken on as teachers in 
schools with agricultural bias. 

(x) (1) Tf by middle class youths are meant those who attend secondary 
schools, the best way w^ould be to have agricultural plots attat'hed to 
these schools, where boys are made to do some agricultural work. This can 
be allied u ith the handwork which hoys in such schools should do. 

(2) Graduates in agriculture should be given preference in Government 
service, specially, in the Agriculture and Revenue Departments. 

(3) The B.Ag, who passes out highest overj’^ year should be given a 
lugli post every year as is the case with the B.E. 

(4) Special facilities should bo provided for those who go in for 
farming by, 

(a) giving thorn training as apprentices, with a stipend, at Govern¬ 
ment or private farms, where they can pick up a practical and 
commercial knowledge of farming, 

(h) providing suitable lands, 

(c) starting them with long term loans on easy terms, 

(d) raising the prestige of the agricultural profession in the public 
estimation and, 

(c) starting agricultural colleges or high schools in the various divisions 
of the Presidency such as Sind, Gujarat and Karnatak. 

(xi) No, none to my knowledge. 

(xii) By opening night schools with enthusiastic teachers, and offering 
attractions such as prizes, etc. 

(xiii) Edttcational facilitiovS will have to be administered by Local Boards 
but the finances should be supplied by Government. 
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Question 3.— Dbmonsthatton and Propaganda, —(a) Demonstration farmS;. 
to a certain extent, and demonstrations on the cultivators* plots have 
been useful. Leaflets should be issued and magic lantern lectures or 
cinematographs might be employed. 

(b) Encourage local field demonstrations all over the district by helping 
private efforts and holding small demonstrations at fairs, etc. The 
propaganda staff will have to be strengthened. The Hevenue Department 
should be co-ordinated with the Agriculture to a greater extent, 

(c) None except that experts should prove their usefulness to the 
people. 

Question 4.-- Administration. —(c) (i) The Agricultural and Veterinary 
Services are doing some good, but not to the extent which is expected of 
them, looking to the money spent on them. 

(ii) Railway and steamer companies have not given any special attention 
to providing facilities for the agriculturists. Agriculture does not receive 
any special concession as is the case in some other couniriee. Concession 
rates should be given where necessary and rolling stock should be increased. 

(iii) Roads are most unsatisfactory. Better and more roads are necessary 
to market the produce. 

(v) Satisfactory on the whole. 

Question 6.— Finance. —(a) Co-operative societies should be helped and 
rural agricultural banks should be started to do this at a cheap rate of 
interest. Government should also supply long term credit to cultivators. 

(b) Taccavi should bo given at the lowest rate possible; it should be 
distributed quickly and by a highly placed responsible oflicer. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Among the main 
causes of borrowing are, the requirements of agriculture, payment of 
Government dues which are exceptionally high, payment of interest on 
monies already borrowed, family and social expenses, failure of crops, etc. 

(ii) Money lenders, exacting in many cases; co-operative societies and 
banks; friends and relations and Government iaccavL 

(iii) Insufficient earnings from agriculture and want of other occupations 
which would supplement the income. 

(b) The Insolvency Act, the Usurious Loams Act are not desirable, as 
they will destroy the agriculturists* credit. But rural agricultural banks 
should be established to advance long term loans at a cheap rate of 
interest to redeem the old debts. Emigration of agricultural labour to 
British colonies should be arranged for. 

(c) No. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation op Holdings. —(a) Excessive sub-division of 
holdings should be checked, but sub-division to a certain extent will have to 
be allowed, looking to the present usages in the country. Steps can, 
however, be taken to bring about co-operative cultivation of definite tracts. 

(b) (1) Extreme poverty, want of any other occupation but agriculture, 
ancient usage and the law of the land. 

(2) Want of proper data as to the size of economic holdings in the different 
parts of the Presidency. 

(3) Incapacity of the elder brother to pay the shares of his other brothers 
or want of faith among brothers, one of whom is to till and the others to. 
share the profits. 

(4) Lack of work for those who are thrown out of employment will make 
them labourers. 

(6) Difficulty of distributing ition, garden, and other tjrpes of land. 
Government might help in financing the scheme by opening rural ba»ks> 
but other difficulties cannot be removed. 

(c) The village panchayat, elected by the village, should be empowered to» 
deal with village disputes, 
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Qcbstion —IftaiaATzoN,—(a) It is a standing complaint of Gujarat that 
it gets very little irrigation in comparison with the vast sums of money 
spent in irrigation in the Deccan and 8ind« This should be removed. The 
existing tanks, wells, niUlahs and streams should be put in order and more 
tanks and wells should be provided wherever they are required. 

QunsrioN 10.<*^FxaTinxsKRS«—(a) Natural manures are more convenient 
and effective than artificial fertilisers, but are insufficient. Artificial manures 
are too costly far dry crops. More use should be made of green manures 
such as sann, uridf Ac. 

(c) Through demonstration farms. 

(/) Propaganda and the supplying of cheaper fuel from forests, with cheap 
railway rates. 

Question 11—Chops.—( o) (iv) A great deal of damage is being done by 
wild animals in this district and requires to be checked. The recoramenda-* 
tions made by the committee on the prevention of damages by wild animals 
and stray cattle should be given effect to. 

(c) Improvement of cotton, ridge cultivation, wider distance in sowing, 
improvement of seeds by special selection, the use of copper sulphate against 
smut, the introduction of grafting, groundnuts, &c. are some of the successes. 

Question 12.—Cultivation.—( i) Sowing wider apart and ridge cultivation 
have been taken up. Sann as a green manure crop is also becoming popular 
in Jalalpore, Bardoli and Ohorasi talnkas of Surat. 

Question 14 Implements. —(a) Improved iron ploughs have not been 

very successful, but people want some l)etter implements provided they can 
be worked conveniently. 

(b) Demonstration and propaganda. 

Question 15_ Vbtbhinary—( a) It may preferably be under the Director 

of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) Yes. They are working well. 

(ii) No, for want of funds. 

(iii) Yes. 

(c) (i) They do. 

(ii) There are not sufficient dispensaries to serve their needs. 

(d) Popular ignorance. Legislation may bo introduced after educating 
popular opinion. 

(/) Fees in case of highly infectious disease.s are not desirable. Many 
ignorant cultivators refrain from taking advantage of the serum and leave 
their valuable animals to the cure of nature. 

(ff) Yes. 

(h) (ii) Special research should be directe<l to improving the local drugs 
applied by the cultivators. These drugs would then be very popular, and 
would be widely used by them. 

Question 16_Animal Husbandry.—( a) (i) Improvement is necessary. 

(ii) This is necessary. 

(iii) Much improvement is required. 

(b) (i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) Yes, 

(iv) Yes. 

(c) April, May and dune—12 weeks. The cattle begin to improve in about 
six weeks after the monsoon has started, 

(d) Common pasture should be increased. 

(c) Propaganda and demonstration. 

Quhhtion 17_A 0 RicuT.TrRAL INDUBTBIKS.—(a) The cultivator has very 

little work for about four months in the year and during the remaining 



eight months he does not work for more than four or live hours a day on an 
average. Practically nothing is done by some of them in the slack season. 

(6) Spinning and weaving should be tisefuL 

((^ None, except ignorance and want of facilities* Religious scruples in 
some cases. 

(d) Yes. 

(<?) Yes, 

(/) Yes. 

(h) Education and propaganda. 

Question 18— Agricultural Labour.—( a) (i) The organisation of labour 
bureaux and settlements. 

(h) There is shortage of agricultural labour owing to the expansi«>n of 
railways and urban industries. Importation of labour from outside is 
necessary. 

Question 19— Forests. —(a) No. The forest area should be left open as 
grazing ground as far as possible. 

(b) Utilisation of more waste lands where firewood and fodder can lie 
grown is necessary. 
if) No. 

Question 20 Marketing. —(a) The existing arrangements are unsatis¬ 
factory on account of want of good means of transportation of the produce 
to the market centres and the exchange policy of Government. 

(h) In the Surat district the produce is carried to different markets, 
where it is purchased by merchants. Food-stuffs are distributed to ihe 
consumers and cotton is handed over to the export merchants. The margin 
of profit made by the merchant varies between 5 and 2o per cent. 

(d) Yes. 

Question 21_Tariffs and Sea Freights. —Protective duties should be 

levied on imported agricultural pro<luce wliich competes with the locai 
article. 

Sea freights should be favourable to exports fiom Europe, 

Question 22.—Co-operation.—( a) (i) Government should subsidise the 
co-operative movement and should do more propaganda work. 

(h) All these societies are useful and require to be encouraged. 

{c) No. I am against compulsion. Public opinion should lie cultivated. 

(d) Yes, to a certain extent. 

Question 23.— General Education —(a) Secondary and elementary educa¬ 
tion should have an agricultural bias. The present systems are literary and 
have neglected agriculture which is the greatest industry of India. 

(b) (i) Elementary schools with an agricultural bias, vocational schools, 
continuation classes and the provision of cheap agricultural literature ai‘e 
necessary. 

(iii) Young children are required to help their parents and the edpcaiion 
given is not interesting. There is stagnation among the lower classes for 
want of sufficient teachers. 

Question 2i _ Attracting Capital. —(a) The present land revenue system 

is so uncertain and the pitch of assessment; so high that no man of capital 
and enterprise will take to agriculture, so long as better investments and 
fields of work are available. Again, the uncertainty of rains and harvest, 
the dearth of agricultural labour, the ignoranco in regard to agriculture and 
the disfavour with which agriculture is looked upon by the people, are also 
discouraging. 

(b) The uncertain tenure, periodical assessments, the question of owner¬ 
ship, poverty and illiteracy and want of protection against the vagaries of 
season discourage owners of agricultural land from carrying out improvements.. 
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Qubstxok 25.-~^WBi^]rARiB OF IluRAii Population.— {a) Expansion of educa¬ 
tion and the provision of such amenities of life as clubs, libraries, play¬ 
grounds, good roads, 4fec., and good sanitary conditions are necessary. 

(h) Ycfi. The investigating committee should have a majority of 
non-officials. 

(c) The agriculturist is illiterate, poor and helpless. 

Question 26.—Statistics—A ll this is necessary, but to command popular 
confidence non-official representatives of the people should be invited to 
co-oporate with Government agencies. 

Oral Evidence. 

60.107. The Chairman: Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik, you are President 
of the District Local Board, Surat ?—Yes. 

50.108. You are a member of the Indian Central Cotton Committee?— 
Yes. 

50.109. Do you own or farm land?—^Yes. 

ol),n0. Do you farm it yourself?—^At present I am not doing it; I have 
left farming for the last tw'o years. 

60.111. But you have had experience as a practical agriculturist Yes; 
f am an agriculturist, born and bred. 

50.112. Have you had experience of agriculture in countries other than 
India?—I have got some experience of South Africa. 

50.113. Have you practical experience of cultivation in South Africa?—I 
have not practical experience, but I have seen how cultivation is carried on 
in Rhodesia, one of the South African colonies. 

50.114. I have to ask you one or two questions about your District Local 
Board. Are the finances of that body sufficient to enable it to discharge its 
dutie.s?—Not sufficient. 

50.115. How do you account for that?—We have not sufficient funds to 
meet the requirements of the rural areas. The construction of roads, pro- 
\usion of medical relief, veterinary relief, all these are duties which are 
assigned to the local bodies; and we have not sufficient funds to carry out 
those duties. Our income has remained stationary since 1884, but our 
obligations have been increased a dozen-fold. 

50.116. Is it within the power of the Board to increase its revenues?— 
Yes; we have been empowered to impose certain taxes, but the schedule 
of taxes which have been assigned to Local Boards is such that the revenue 
realised from the taxes will not be sufficient to cover the expenses of 
collection. 

60.117. Do you say that the taxable resources of the local bodies have 
been completely developed and are not capable of further development?— 
Ye^;. It would not pay the collection charges to levy new taxes assigned to 
Local Boards. 

50.118. What subjects interest the members of the Local Board?—Primary 
education, communications, medical relief and water supply; these are the 
principal subjects. 

50.119. Is there much public interest in the matter of education?—‘No 
doubt the public do take interest in education. 

60.120. And the opinion of the Local Board reflects the pressure of public 
opinion in that matter, I supposeYes; it does. 

50.121. How about veterinary matters? Do they interest the cultivators? 
—They do take advantage of‘ the existing veterinary relief; but the pro- 
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vision is not sufficient. I think Government have not done much in that 
matter. 

Veterinary relief is not one of the obligatory duties of the Local 
Boards?—No. It has been assigned to the Local Boards but the Local Boards 
are not able to cope with the requirements of the district. 

60.123. Is it the position, in the Presidency, that the local authority 
maintains the dispensary, the Provincial Government makes a grant to the 
local authority, and the Veterinary Department controls the staff?—Yes. 

50.124. Is that a satisfactory arrangement in your view?—No, 

60.125. What change would you suggest?—I would hand over the depart¬ 
ment totally to the Provincial Government. 

60.126. Would you take it completely away from the local body?—Yes, 
or hand it over ultimately to the management of the District Local Board 
altogether. There should be no dual control. If it were handed over to the 
local body, there should be more grants. Government are willing to hand it 
over to the local body, but they do not want to give more money. 

50.127. Is there a disinclination on the part of the members of the local 
authority to impose further taxation, because of the unpopularity which is 
likely to bo created?—No. Members of the local authority are quite pre¬ 
pared to shoulder their responsibility. They are willing, but they are unable 
to impose further taxation, as the people are unable to bear any further 
burden of taxation. 

50.128. Have you an Education Committee?—-No. We have not yet taken 
over the management of primary education. 

60.129. That is optional?—It is optional. There is nothing in the Act’to 
force us to do so. 

50.130. And you have not yet taken over the management?—No, because 
we cannot meet our pi'esent obligations. On account of tho high pitch of 
assessments and taxes that has been reached in my district, there is no 
scope left open for further taxation. 

50.131. Professor Gangtdec: You have not taken advantage of the Com¬ 

pulsory Primary Education Act?—It has not been taken advantage of for 
some other reasons also. There are certain disputes between the Local Board 
and the Government about the grants, and wc might take it over shortly. 
At present the management of education in my district is with the 
Government. • 

50.132. The Chairman: You are also a member of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee?—^Yes. 

50.133. Are you satisfied, broadly speaking, with the work that that body 
is doing?—As far as the work which has been done till now is concerned, 
there is reason to be satisfied, 

60.134. The Committee has been doing good work?—^Yes; it is still in its 
initial stages. 

50.135. Do you attend the meetings?—I do. 

50.136. And you think the constitution of the Committee and the Sub¬ 
committees is satisfactory?—Tt is satisfactory, but I would suggest election 
instead of nomination. The members are at present nominated by 
Government. 

50.137. Who, do you suggest, should elect?—The agricultural classes, The 
members representing the different interests, trades and agriculture, are at 
present nominated by Government. 

50.138. In what capacity are you a member?—^I am a representative of 
the agriculturists of this Presidency, excepting Sind. 
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60,189. You do not actually grow cotton yourself?—used to grow it, but 
for the last two years I am not doing so, 

60.140. Speaking quite impersonally, do you regard it as satisfactory that 
the interests of growers should be in the hands of one who is not now a 
grower ?-^Whether a man cultivates his land himself or whether he gets it 
cultivated by others does not make any difference, because in any case he 
is equally interested. 

60.141. Are you taking your rent on the share basis?—On the cash basis. 

60.142. Let ua look at* the problem of marketing, in which the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee interests itself. Apart from your public spirit 
and interest in the welfare of your cultivators, have you any ffnancial stake 
in the successful marketing of the produce of your own tenants?—No. 1 
never lend money to them. 

60,148. 1 do not mean that. If you were a selfish man and were not 
interested in the welfare of your tenants, it would not make any difference 
to you, in terms of cash, whether they marketed it well or badly?—It does 
not. 

60,144. Have you any actual cultivators on the Committee?—I do not 
know. All the members who are there represent, like myself, the growers. 

60,146. You do not think there are any representatives of the actual tillers 
of the soil?—I do not know. ^ 

60.146. Do you think that there are indications that the fertility of the 
soil is declining in this Presidency?—^Yes. 

50.147. Could you give us your reasons for taking that view?—It is quite 
natural that, as the land b^omes older and older, it should deteriorate by 
constant cultivation unless it is properly looked after, well maintained and 
cultivated. Old land deteriorates; they are not leaving any fallow land 
now. 

60.148. The practice of fallowing is declining?—Yes. Every year all the 
land is cultivated. 

60.149. It is a matter rather of general impression than of exact informa¬ 
tion?—It is a fact. I am not giving you a general impression. I am saying 
it from my own experience. A field which used to give six maunds of cotton 
12 years ago now gives only four maunds. 

60.160. If you were cultivating yourself, do you think you could arrest 
that?—I could do one thing. I could alway.s keep up the fertility by 
manuring properly, by interculturing, and by adopting means for drainage, 
so that the land should not deteriorate any further. I could keep up the 
land. 

60.161. Your tenants do not do that?—No. 

60.162. How do you account for the fact that they do not do that?—They 
have not got sufficient money. 

60,168. You think it is an economic difficulty?—^Yes. That is the root 
cause at the bottom of everything. To remove any misunderstanding, I 
should like to say that I am an Inamdar, so that I do not exact rents 
from my tenants according to my requirements or according to my wishes. 
The lands are assessed by Government. My tenants are such that their 
assessment has been fixed by Government, and I have to recover the rents. 
I am the Inamdar of the villages. 

60.164. Sir Chunilal Mehta: You fix the rents?—No. Government does it. 

60,166. Government fixes the assessment?—There is no rent. I am the 
Inamdar of the village. In addition to that, I have other land, a few acres, 
which I cultivate myself. 
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50,150. The Chairmun : The principle with which I am concerned is the 
fact that you, yourself, are not hnancially interested in the agricultural 
operations of the tenants. It does not make any difference to you personally 
whether they buy or sell well or badly.®—It does. If they do not sell well, 
I will not get the assessment from them. If it makes a difference to 
Government, why should it not in ray case? Government have to collect 
the rent from the ryots, and I have to do the same. If they are unable 
to pay the rent, I will not get it. 

60.157. Provided they can meet the assessment and the rent, their interests 
and yours are not connected in any other way?—They are not connected 
in. 'any other way. It is a moral obligation on me to see that my tenants 
are improving. 

60.158, T am concerned with the point as to whether the actual tillers^ 
interests could be better looked after on the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee by one who tills the soil himself?—I am also a cultivator. Besides 
inain land, 1 have my own land. 

50,169. You are cultivating yourself?—Yes. 

60.160. Jiow much land do you cultivate yourseif.^^—^It is about 100 bighas. 

50.161. By what means do yon cultivate it?—By means of halis, that is 
servants; it is paid labour. 

50.162. On page 340, in an.swer to our Question 18, Agricultural Labour, 
you say “ There is shortage of agricultural labour owing to expansion of rail¬ 
ways and other urban industries. Importation of labour from outside is 
necessai*y.*’ Where do you suggest that that labour should come from?— 
As far as Gujarat is concerned, from Kathiawar. Gujarat can get labour 
from Kathjawar, if a proper organisation is establish^. At present they 
are coming, but not in an organised form. 

50.163. Do you find that there is a certain amount of labour coming 
into your district at the time when cotton is being picked?—Yes. 

50.164. Where does that come from?—From Kathiaw’ar. 

50.165. But it is not enough?—It is not enough, and then, as soon as the 
rains start, they go away. W^e want them to settle here to meet the per¬ 
manent shortage of labour. 

50.166. You give us some view’^s about marketing in answer to our Question 
20. Where do you market your owm cotton?—^There are ginning factories 
situated throughout the whole district. 1 carry ray cotlon to the nearest 
ginning factory, about four to five miles away. 

50.167. You carry it straight to the factory.^—Yes. 

50.168. You do not sell in the local markets?—There are no local markets. 
The owners of ginning fa<'tories send their t^alals (brokers) to different 
villages, and they make contracts for so many bhars at so many rupees per 
hhar of unginned cotton; they make a contract with the agriculturists that 
the agriculturists should deliver so much unginned cotton to the factories 
concerned. 

50.169. That is the practice in your district?—Yes. 

50.170. You yourself carry your own cotton direct to the ginning factory? 
—Yes All other agriculturists do the same, not myself alone; that is the 
practice. 

50.171. They all carry cotton to the ginning factories?—Yes. 

50,172: In any case, is it collected by buyers from the cultivatorP—No. 

50,173. Are there any cotton sale societies?—There are about eight or nine. 
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50,174. Can you give us your views about them?—There is one co-operative 
sale society, recently started, which is doing very good work; it i» the 
Sonsak Cooperative Cotton Sale Society. We encourage such societies. 

50,176. Hr. Syder : On page 340, speaking about tariffs and sea freights, 
you say: ** protective duties should be levied on the imported agricultural 
produce which will compete with the local article?—sometimes read in 
newspapers that Australian wheat has been imported into India. I do not 
know much about it. 

50.176. Do you know why that is imported?—It may be for tr^wle purposes 
and it should be discouraged by provincial import duties. 

60.177. What crops do you grow?—Juar and cotton. 

60.178. Suppose there is a famine in Cujarat, would you like to prohibit 
the import of junr? —No. 

60.179. Similarly in the case of wheat, would you prevent its import.^— 
I would not, but if it is going to be a regular trade every year to compete 
with wheat of this country^ in that case J would. 

50.180. Is this the case.^—I do not know, I read very often that Australian 
wheat is being imported. 

60.181. On page 340, what is the difficulty about the question of ownership 
you refer to':'—I respectfiilly think that this Commission will not be of 
anv use if this question is not tackled successfully, not only the ownership 
question but the whole land tenure question. 

60.182. I am not going to question you about land tenure?—It is there, 
I have stated it. 

60.183. Will you only stick to the question of ownership?—In this 
Presidency we liave the ryotwari system and Government claim ownership 
of land. 

60.184. What about the agriculturists?—They are the ryots, tenants of 
Government. 

50.186. With regard to the hmmJari villages which you have, you have 
pix^prietary rights in addition to what the Government forgoes in your 
favour, that is to sa}% land revenue?—No. 

50,180. 1 mean, what you draw from these itwrndari villages i.s not only 
the Government land revenue assessment but also the profits of part owner¬ 
ship which are duo to you on account of your being a part proprietor?—Yes. 

50.187. Government perhaps fixes its share, the share wdiich it forgoes in 
your favour, but there is some other share which comes to you. Who fixes 
that?—That depends upon the terms of the title. There are different titles. 
In fteveral cases the inamdar has an absolute title; and he fixes everything; 
in some cases e.g. in surveyed villages Government fix everything and 
tjianidars cannot do anything except colleet the revenue. That depends upon 
the conditions or terms of the titles. AH inam villages are not of one title, 
there are different sorts of titles. 

60.188. You draw the share wdiich Government forgoes?—Yes. 

50.189. fs that fixed?—Yes. There are periodical revisions. I am talking 
of my own innm villages wliich are surveyed and assessed sharahitt villages. 

50.190. At every revision not only the Government share is revised but also 
the profits of ownership, rents?—Yes, that is assessment; assessment means 
rent. In sharahti inam villages there is no other profit over and above 
the share of tho fixed land revenue which Government forgoes i.e. there are 
no rents ahich are to be fixed by the inamdar for him to levy from the 
cultivators as in unsurveyed and nuassessed inam villages where the inamd^ar 
has to pay to Government what is called fixed judi or salami and where he 
fixes rents to be recovered from the cultivators. 
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50,191. Sir Chunildl Mehta: Did the Central Cotton Committee make an 
estimate of the increased profits to the ctiltivators in the Surat district?— 
It was not the Central Cotton Committee but the Director of Agriculture 
who submitted a report that the introduction of a particular kind of seed 
in some parts of Gujarat has benefltted Gujarat to some extent. 

50,193. He made a report to the Central Cotton CommitteeP—^Yes. 

50.193. What did the Committee sayP—Tliey decided that uniform seed 
of 1027 should be introduced, at least in the whole of tlie Surat district. 

50.194. Did the Central Cotton Committee send a memorandum to the 
Commission that an estimate was made by a non<official of the increased 
profits to the cultivator —Yes. 

50.195. What was that profit?—In some parts of the Surat district they 
get about 15 rupees for a khandi and five rupees lor a bhar more for 1027 
than for the other cotton grown from other seeds. 

60.196. What was the total profit in that district as calculated by the 
Central Cotton Committee P—l think it was about 16 to 20 lakhs of rupees. 

60.197. 30 lakhs —May be, I do not know the exact figure. 

50.198. Please turn to page 338 of your memorandum, where you are talk¬ 
ing al>out fragmentation of holdings. In (a) you say “ steps can, however, be 
taken to bring about co-operative cultivation of definite ti'acts.’^ Has that 
been done anywhere?—It was done only in one instance in my taluka, at a 
village in Kosad. Unfortunately that man died and now it is left alone. 
That gentleman had collected about 3^K) bighas of land of different owners 
on a co-operative basis and he mode experiments, but unfortunately ho died. 

50.199. It has not been done?—No. 

50.200. Arc you aware that a similar thing was tried in the Abmednagar 
district by the Co-operative a.s well as by the Agricultural Department?—I 
have heard about it, but I doi not know the results. 

50.201. It did not succeed there either?—I do not know\ 

60.202. Then in (3) on the same page you say “ want of faith among 
brothers, one of whom is to till and the others to share the profits.” If that 
happen among brothers, is it not likely to happen in co-operative cultivation? 
—^It will happen like that. 

50,208. That is not really much of a remedy?—It is simply atrial, that is all. 

60.204. The Baja of Parlakimedi: How many years have you been 
President of the District Local Board?—For two and a half years, 

50.205. Before that.^—I was Vice-President. 

50.206. Since what date has the deterioration of roads begun to come 
about?—Since J know the condition of the roads, they were never better. 

50.207. Even during your vice-presidentship?—Yes, even during the 
presidentsliip of Government officials, such as Collectors. 

50.208. Is it peculiar to your district?—No, it is bo all over the Division. 
We have black soil which requires more money than the soil in the Deccan 
and other parts of the Presidency. 

60.209. Also I suppose a scarcity of metal?—Yes, in some parts. 

60.210. Are there any motor services in your part.P—They have just com¬ 
menced; since about 18 months some motor services have started. 

50.211. Are you making any special arrangements for the motor services? 
^The District Local Board is not making any arrangements at alL 

60.212. The roads upon which these buses have to travel are for the 
convenience of the public?—^Yes. 
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50^213. Are the roads beiog maintained ptoperly?—^Ordinarily they are 
maintained, because the income from motor cars, the license fees, go to 
Government and not to l^ocal Boards. Even the licenses are not granied by 
the President of the Local Board but by the District Magistrate, We have 
got no say, Oii the other hand these roads are spoiled by the motor services 

d0,214. The revenue derived from ijiotor services does not go to the Local 
Board?—No. If I do not want the motor services to be run on my roads, 
1 cannot stop them. 

60216. What about the tyres they are making use of? Do you allow 
pneumatic tyres to be used on your roads?—Unfortunately I have no say in 
the matter and, much as I would like to interfere, 1 cannot; i am powerless. 

50.216. Now, to go bacjk to the mam system : Do you hold your inam 
villages merely for the honour of being an inamdar or do you derive any 
revenue from those villages?—I do get that port of revenue from those 
villages which Government forgoes. 

60.217. So you are interested in the welfare of tlie tenants?—I am. 

50.218. And your income increases as their prosperity increases?—^Yes, if 
by increase in income is meant increase in assessment. 

50.219. Sir James MacKcnna: During your residence in South Africa did 
you have occasion to study the local agricultural conditions?—^Yes. 

50.220. How do they compare with the conditions in your part of the 
country?-~.Thoy differ tremendously. In South Africa they have freehold 
title; the tenure is quite different from that obtaining here. There, Govern¬ 
ment officers cannot enter the field of an agriculturist vrithout his permission, 
while in India the owner cannot go into his field without the permission of 
the Itevenue Member. That is the difference. By this 1 mean Government 
liere claims ownership of the land. 

60.221. Are they large holders or small?—Large. 

50.222. Who are the owners? Do they correspond to our small peasants?— 
They are mostly Dutch settlers. 

50.223. More or loss like the planters here?—No; ordinary farmers. 

60.224. Big zumindars?—Yes, if zamindars mean farmers with large hold¬ 
ings. There is no land revenue assessment in that country, as there is here. 

50.226. On the other liand there is not the small peasant.^—No, there are 
no small peasants; 

60.226. Professor Gangulee: Their problem is quite different. 

60.227. Sir James MacKeimai Large capitalists are going in for agricpl- 
turo?—Of course, it is a new country and people are settling there. It is riot 
only the capitalists that are going in for agriculture; most of the Dutch 
farmers are very poor; they take farms even so small as two or three acres; 
and there are some Indians, too, who own three to five acres under freehold 
title. 

50.228. Do you know any Indians, who started in that way with two to 
five acres, who have expanded to large holders?—I do. 

50.229. And have become very lai*ge landholders ultimately?—Yes; with 
farms running up to 200 acres. 

60.230. Mr. Kamai ; You have said that there is a complaint in Gujarat 
that as much has not been done for irrigation canals as in the Deccan 
and in Sind. The fact may be correct, but have you looked into the 
causes of that? The Irrigation Commission has said that the possibilities 
of having c^inals on the Gujarat rivers are rather scanty and there are 
difficulties from the irrigation point of view. Do you know that?—I do not 
know that, but if that is a fact there can be no difficulty in repairing 
tanks and wells. 
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50.231. It is right, so far as Government canals are concerned?—I do 
not agree there. The other day a Government member of the Bombay 
Ijegislative Council said that there was a project under contemplation 
several years ago to have a canal from the River Tapti. 

50.232. If there are possibilities, in your opinion, as against the opinion 
of the Irrigation Commission, it is for the people to bring those possibilities 
to the notice of Government?—Yes. 

60.233. I find from the figures supplied to us by Government that 
whereas in the Deccan, during the last ten years, irrigation from wells 
has gone up from 287,000 acres to 370,000 acres, an addition of, say, a 
lakh of acres, in Gujarat irrigation from wolls has gone down during 
the same period. Can you give me any possible reason why the people 
in Gujarat are not very keen on extending well irrigation?—Poverty is 
one principal cause and another is the sub-soil water tax. In the old 
days we irrigated land, but now sugarcane and hatjayat cultivation have 
been given up and all are going in for dry crops because they have not 
got sufficient money to go in for irrigated cultivation. 

50234. If the sub-soil water tax is coming in the way of the extension 
of well irrigation, have the people brought this sufficiently to the notice 
of the authorities concerned?—Many times; right up till now we bjwe 
been doing so. 

50.235. You are an inamdar. Are there any specific grievances, dis¬ 
abilities. if I may say so. under which ihe inamdars as a class labour, 
and under which they are unable to improve their villages? Can you 
describe these difficulties?—Practically the inarndnrn have got no hand in 
the administration of their villages; everything is dictated by Government; 
file innmdars simply collect their revenues. 

50.236. Do you mean to say you have no power to sink wells or to 
repair tanks?—Sinking of wells we can do, but other things we cannot. 

50.237. Wliat are thase things which you cannot do as an Inamdnr't-- 
Suppose I. go and sink wells in my village or put up some irrigation work, 
then, of course, I have to go to Government to get the assc-ssment revised; 
naturally tlie inamdur would not like to do these things at his own expense 
without any return. 

60.238. That is to say, if you are prepared to sink a well or repair 
a tank, you have to obtain Government’s permission?—No, I can do it 
without obtaining permission; hut if I want to get something in return 
I must have permission. Some inamdars have absolute title and some have 
not. I cannot make a farthing enhancement without the pormission of 
the Government, and not only that, hut it is Government that declares 
this enhancement. 

50.239. This is standing in the w^ay of considerable improvements in 
certain villages assigned to inamdars? —Yes. 

50.240. Dewan Bahadur Maljii In your inam villages are the holdings 
inalienable tenants’ holdings?—^Yes. 

60.241. They practically have occupancy rights?—Yes, they have. 

50.242. If these occupants are helped, is there any objection to their 
sinking wells—No; they are doing that. 

50.243. If, therefore, irrigation by wells were encouraged, a good deal 
could he done through the agency of these occupants?—Yes. 

50.244. With regard to irrigation, the sinking of wells is perhaps the 
only alternative left in Gujarat?—^Wells and tanks and hunds from rivers. 

50,246. You said that the whole of the business of selling cotton was 
being done in the ginning factories?—^Yes. 
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60,246* Do you think a good deal more could be saved to the agriculturist 
if separate cotton markets were set up?—^There is a difference of opinion 
with regard to that; as far as my district is concerned, we have no 
grievance against the present system; we ought to form more ccM>perative 
sale societies. The investigations of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
led them to think that Khandesh and North Gujarat were the places where 
such markets were necessary, but not in South Gujarat. 

60.247. Where there are no cotton sale societies in your district, do 
you not think the agriculturist is exploited to a degree by the middleman?— 
I do not think so. 

60.248. The Chairman: Are you interested in marketing cotton at all, 
apart from your own cotton?—^No. 

60.249. You take no part in that?—No. May I make a statement? 

Certainly?—I thank the Government for having appointed this Com¬ 
mission. Agriculturists are suffering from the chronic disease of indebted¬ 
ness; they are very heavily indebted. I think agricultural land banks 
should be opened and the old debts should be redeemed by advancing money 
at cheap rates of interest. I am not concerned with whether you convert 
these co-operative banks into agricultural banks or start new agricultural 
banks. 1 simply say this, that unless and until you redeem the old 

debts anri free the agriculturists of this Presidency, or of all India for 
the matter of that, from their present debts, no improvement can be 

made, and whatever suggestons you make will remain on paper and the 
labour and expense of this Commission will bear no fruit. Government is 
the superior partner in the agricultural industry, but Government has 
done practically nothing for the agriculturists. If Government has carc?d 
for anything, it has been the collection of their revenues; the first anxiety 
of Government at the beginning of the year is simply to collect the revenues 
and to look up the boundary marks of the fields; beyond that, Government 
has done nothing in this (‘Oimiry for the agriculturists. The facts and 
figures I am about to give are not my omui, but are from Government 

records. 1 come from a tlisirict where 4t) to 50 per cent, of the net 

rents are taken by Govern mo ni ns assessment. Yesterday I had a 
discus.sion with one of the higliost revenue officials of this Presidency about 
a tahika wdiich is considored by Government officers to be one of the most 
prosperous in the Presidency; though they are at present paying 40 per 
cent, assessment of the rent, Government have decided to increase it hv 
33 per cent. I pointed out that that tahika is indebted to the extent 
of one crore of rupees. The highest figures given by the Settlement Officer 
give the value of the crops as being about 29 lakhs, and, deducting the 
assessment, the cost of production and the interest on the debt, there 
was a deficit of 11 lakhs. That is considered to be one of the most 
prosperous agricultural tracts in the whole of Gujarat. What is the 
average holding? It is 6*9 acres. If you ask what is the economic holding 
for a family of four persons: the husband, wife and two children, at 
least with dry crops it is necesvsary to have 20 to 25 acres. I am not 
speaking of the less prosperous talukas; Gujarat is considered to be the 
most prosperous tract as faj* as the agriculturist is concerned', and in 
Surat, in one of the most prosperous taluka.s in all India, the average 
bolding is 6*0 acres. T contend that the pitch of assessment is very 
high. That state of things can only be remedied by advancing long term 
loans to the agri(‘ulturi8ts to redeem debts; it is also necessary to advance 
loans for agricultural operations and implements. Sometimes, people cry 
out against the ."rotrcorii, and say that they are charging exorbitant rates 
of interest; it may Iw so, but they are a help, not only to the agri¬ 
culturist in times of stress, but they have helped Government a great 
deal in collection of I'evenue; had it not been for the soircor.^ Government 
would not have collected the revenue all these years. 
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60,250* Mr. Calvert: Which is the higher in that taluka, the revenue 
demanded by Government, or the interest demanded by the sov>car$f — 
(Government takes away everything; the sowcars come in afterwards. 
(Government is the major partner; it is just as I told you, that in a taluka 
which is considered one of the most prosperous agricultural talukas, 50 per 
cent, of the lent is taken by Government. 

60.261. I repeat: which is tl\e greater in that taluka, the revenue 
demanded by Government or the interest demanded by the sowcars? —The 
interest demanded by the sowcars. 

60.262. That is bigger than the Government revenue?—Yes, in certain 
talukas, and in other talukas it is the other way round; there cannot be 
uniformity in that matter. Most of this debt was incurred not for the 
agriculturists themselves, not for agricultural operations, but to pay Govern¬ 
ment dues. 

60.258. You are quite certain about that?—Yes. 

60,264. Do you know of any case in which an increase in the assessment 
of revenue has been in a greater proportion than the rise in prices since 
the previous assessment?—T cannot follow you. What do you mean by a 
rise in prices? Are you speaking of a year of abnormal prices? 

60.266. Take the average prices of 30 years ago and the average prices of 
to-day; do you know of any instance where the new assessment is higher 
than the previous assessment by more than the rise in prices?—It may not 
be, but then will you take the comparative rise in the cost of production and 
cost of living. 

50.266. Would you then agi*ee that Government, in reviewing its assess¬ 
ments, never takes more than is justified by the mere rise of prices?—No, 1 
do not agree with that; it always takes more tfian is justified. 

60.267. Have you ever known a case in which Government, on a revision 
of settlement, takes a higher assessment per acre than is justified by the 
rise of prices?—I do not agree that, in fixing the assessment, only the prices 
of commodities should he taken as the principal factor; there arc several 
other factors to be taken into consideration as well. 

50.258. That is not the question I asked you; the question I asked you 
was: do you know a single instance in which Government in reviewing 
assessment has increased the assessment by a higher percentage than the rise 
in prices?—Yes, just now I told you the case of Bardoli. 

50.259. Do you say the prices in Bardoli are not 33 per cent, higher to-day 
than they were 30 years ago?—The prices of commodities may be. I go on 
the profit of agriculture. 

60.260. I am not speaking of profits; I am speaking of prices?—That may 
be so; it may be 33 per cent, higher than it was in 1897. 

60.261. Will you accept it then that it is Government's invariable policy 
never to raise the assessment to an amount equal to the rise of prices?—1 
do not know' on w'hat policy they fix the assessment. 

60.262. Will you accept thivS, that the progressive assessments on any area 
are progressively less, smaller and smaller, in terms of actual produce?—No, 
produce has not increased, 

50.263. The man has to sell less and less produce per acre to pay tho 
revenue per ticre?—Again you come to the prices of commodities? 

50.264. Yes? Do you accept that?—That may be; I do not know. 

50,265-6. The revenue demand is getting lighter and lighter; do you think 

that is a cause of the increased debt?—Yes, I consider that enhanced 
revenue is one of the principal causes of that increase. 

50.267. The recurring reduction in the land revenue is one of the causes of 
debt?—^There is no reduction in the land revenue; in fact the revenue haa 
never been reduced, it has rather been increased. 
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50.268. Have you ever read through any assoBsment reports?—Yec, one 
or two, 

50.269. Did you not find that the actual increase, in revenue, was less than 
the increase in prices?—That may be, but I certainly do not accept the 
theory at all that revenue should be based on prices, because the effect on 
prices may be temporaiy. If you exclude the prices of abnormal years, then 
the rise in prices, considered along with other factors such as cost of 
cultivation, etc., might justify the increase in revenue; I would accept that 
theory. 

50.270. In order to get rid of this debt, would you favour popularising 
insolvency proceedings?—No; the credit of the agriculturists has already 
been taken away and tbis will worsen their position. 

50.271. If the credit of the agriculturist has been taken away, then how 
has he got into debt?—Before the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act came 
into operation an agriculturist was generally not obliged to mortgage his 
land for a sum of money; be used to get the money he required on a one* 
anna or two-anna promissory note. But now, after the passing of the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, so many sale deeds are passed in favour 
of the sowcars Then you went to the bazaar and got, say, Rs.1,000 on 
personal credit piece of paper and now you have to give something on mort¬ 
gage, which certainly means taking away the credit. 

50.272. Is the debt of those people now greater than their credit?—They 
have got no credit. 

50.273. Then how have they got debts?—They have to give their lands 
on security and they get the money they want. When I say credit I mean 
that they used to give a promissory note and take the money, whereas now 
they give the security of the laud. They pass the sale deeds of the land in 
favour of the so wears and then they obtain the necessary amount in return. 

50.274. They have still got credit ?—Very few. 

50.275. Do you think that in many cases the debts now exceed their 
credit?—In many cases, practically, that is so. 

50.276. Then why do you not allow insolvency proceedings to take place?— 
When I say that tliey have lost their credit 1 mean to say that they are not 
getting money simply on their own personal security ; I do not mean to say 
that they do not got money at all. What I say is that these agriculturists 
used to get the money they wanted on promissory notes but now, after the 
parsing of this Act, namely the Detxjan Agriculturists Relief Act, they are 
not getting the money on personal security, but they have got to produce 
land securities. 

50.277. Professor Gang'ulee: Would you agree that increased debt means 
increased credit?—No. 

50.278. Mr, OeUvert: Have you devoted much time to the study of the 
question of rural debt throughout the world?—No. 

50.279. Sir Ch'unilal Mehta \ Did I understand you to say that in fixing 
the assessments, Government take the prices of abnormal years, like the war 
years, into calculation?—Yes. 

60.280. Can you show any instance where that is the case?—Yes, I have 
got the papers with me; 1 can send them to you. 

60.281. I shall be very grateful if you will send me the papers?—Yes, I 
will. 

50,262. Professor Gangtdeei In your taluka do you find that there has 
been a rise in wages?—Yes. 

'The witness withdrew.) 
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Messrs. KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS, Ltd. 

Memobakbxtm. 

In ordor to enable t}H=* Commission to gauge correctly the position we 
hold as manufacturers of agricultural implements at present and to enable 
them to get an idea of the extent of our works and the business we have 
so far done it will not be out of place, we trust, if we go hurriedly over 
the essential features of the history of our concern and then enumerate 
the difficulties encountered by us in manufacturing as well as distributing 
the agricultural implements and the help we expect to receive at the hands 
of the Government. We shall also try our best to show how far we have 
been able to introduce the use of improved agricultural implements in India. 

Without therefore commencing the history of the concern from the very 
beginning, we may here inform the members of the Commission that the 
hrst iron plough was manufactured by Mr. L. K. Kirloskar in the year 
1906 and gradually we increased our capacity to manufacture ploughs to 
meet the increased demand for these articles. 

Till the year 1910, the factory was situated at Belgaiim, but in that year, 
the Belgaum Municipality gave Mr. Kirloskar notice to vacate his place 
and as Mr. Kirloskar then had no resources to fall back upon, be had 
to seek the help of somebody in obtaining land and money required for 
re-establishing the concern somewhere. Tt was at tliis time that the present 
Chief of Auntlh came to his rescue and offered him hind and money if he 
established his concern within the jurisdiction of the State. For want of 
help from any other quarters Mr. Kirloskar had no other alternative >>ut to 
accept the offer and he had to establish his concern at the present place, 
in spite of the many drawbacks the place has got as a manufacturing centre 
of agricultural inipleTnent.s. It will thus be seen that the initial disadvan¬ 
tages could not lie overcome h\ Mr. L. K. Kirloskar and therefore bo had 
to make tlie best ot the opportunity offered to him. 

However, the place had one advantage namely that it was a very npe 
field fur the introduction of improved implements and the ploughs began 
to be popular wdtb the local agriculturists and the concern also nogan to 
grow' till, in the year 1920. it wm found that wdth the limited capital at 
the disposal of Mr, L. K. Kirloskar it wa.s not possible to meet the demand 
for improved implements and it was therefore decided, in the year 1920, 
to turn the concern originally owned by Mr. L. K. Kirloskar into a limited 
liability company with a capital of Bs.12,00,000. 

The factory is at present employing men on an average and is in a 
position to manufacture one lakh of ploughs of a given type in a year if 
so required. 

Among the superior staff employed at present theri' are men having long 
experience in the manufacture of agricultural implements and also there 
are some men who lun'e been educated at foreign Universities. 

The above paragraphs suffudently give an idea of onr com^ern and the 
resources it has and it also gives an idea of the magnitude of our concern 
and its potentialities. • 

Turning now our attention to the difficulties in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, we ha\e to impress upon the memheirs of the 
Commission that if anything is to be made very successful in India, the 
prices of products must he maintained so low^ a.s to he within easy reach 
of farmers. The first difficulty that comes in the way of manufacturing 
cheap implements is the duty on steel, w'hich is very heavy in our opinion. 
W'e are not in any way against levying protective duties on steel, but the 
manufacturers of agricultural implements should be given a preference and 
all riiw material imported by the Indian manufacturers of agricultural 
implements should be exempted from duty. This will considerably help us 
in lowering the prices of our implements. 

The second difficulty with regard to the manufacture of agricultural 
implements is the want of a regular supply of raw materials. Half the 
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raw ^material roquirad by na is imported from Bombay and ODnng to the 
uncertain time taken by railways to transport goods, it is absolutely im¬ 
possible to depend upon railways for any steady supply of raw material 
and consequently at least three months supplies are required to be held 
by us in stock, thus locking up a good deal of capital. Added to this, 
there are also high freights on coke, coal steel bars, open sand and moulding 
sand. Just to give an idea of the inequality as I^etween freight charges, 
it may he stated here that one ton of M.S. bars can be brought into 
Bombay from Hamburg, a distance of over 5,000 miles, at 14 shillings per 
ton, T.e., at the present rate of exchange at Rs.9 per ton, and the same 
bars cost Ks.l8 per ton from Bombay to Kirloskarvadi, a distance only of 
250 mUes. 

We therefore think that it cheap and efficient implements nr© to be 
produced, then facilities for the <;onveyance of raw material required for 
the manufacture of agricultural implements must be given; also, to ensure 
a steady and regular supply of raw material, railways must be bound to 
carry the material within a stipulated i)€riod, holding them responsible in 
damages in case unreasonable delays take place. Owing to the present 
unreasonable delays that generally occur, it is absolutely impossible to 
lodge the claims with the railw'ay authorities within six months from the 
issue of the railway receipt. If the present state of things is to be con¬ 
tinued, then at least the time limit of lodging claims should he extended 
to a year instead of the present limit of six months as per Seetjon 77 of 
the Railway Act. 

Thirdly, there are certain articles such us packing wood, et(‘. which can 
be had in plenty in the forests of India and the same should f>e supplied 
to the manufacturers of agricultural implements at comparatively cheaper 
rattw. 

The fourth difficulty v\ith regard t<i the manufacture of agricultural 
implements is the want of proper designs suitable to the different soils of 
India. The ploughs that we are at present manufacturing are mainly 
those .suggestfMl by the Department of Agriculture in India, hut wo think 
as the Department is very poorly manned so far as the agricultural engineer¬ 
ing section is com^erned. The implements suggested liy the department are 
not always the best implements exactly suitable for the different soils of 
India. What w'e therefore suggest is that there should be a Department 
of Agricultural Kngineers at ever%" District place in India and it sliould be 
their duty to investigate ihe local conditions and also the different soils 
and thou design such implements as would fie most useful to the cultnators 
of the District and if they are approved by the cultivators then such 
designs should be handed over to the Indian manufacturers for manu¬ 
facturing them on a large scale, guaranteeing in the initial stages certain 
minimum sales. It should however be noteil that while handing over the 
designs to the manufacturing firms, care should be taken to see that firms 
having rupee capital and <!Oinpletely manned by Indians should have first 
chance and, in case they refuse to handle the particular line, then firms 
w'ith rupee capital but partly manned by foreigners should be given a 
preference and in case of their refusal, then the foreign firms established in 
India sKould be given a chance. We take the libertj" of emphasising once 
more that our firm is at present quite capable of manufacturing anything 
from an engine to an ordinai’y plough if a sufficient demand is created 
and in no case the interest of Indian manufacturers be overlooked. 

Lastly, the sale of tiiese ploughs depends entirely on the rains and there¬ 
fore the business has got a seasonal charact<er and many times in tamuie 
years the demand for these implements is very limited and consequently a 
targe amount of capital ns locked up. In order, therefore, to ease the 
situation, the central purchasing body of the Government of India should 
guarantee to purchase a ininimum number of implements each year, which 
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will enstiro th<> manufacturers a steacly domancl and will also considerably 
help to reduce the prices. 

With the competent staff employed by us, it was thought by us that the 
system of mass production should be introduced in o\ir works, but the 
demand for the implements could not be creatcsd as fast as the implements 
were manufactured and therefore we had to divert our attention to other 
kinds of products. Wo nttach herewith a graph^ showing the sales of our 
implements from the year 1912 till the middle of the year 1926. It will 
1)0 seen that in the last hfteen years we have not been able to sell more 
than 120,000 ploughs. Considering the 30 million wooden ploughs that 
are in use in India, it is evident that our efforts in selling the ploughs 
liave not met with that success which we anticipated and therefore we 
suggest the following remedit^s for the difficulties that we are encountering 
in the distribution of the implements. 

The main dilficuities with regard to the sale of agricultural implements 
is the immense poverty of the agriculturists and also the illiteracy of 
the ryots. 

Owing to the immense poverty of the agricultural class, we have so tar 
been able to sell our implements to the advanced public and mainly through 
tlic instrumentality of the petty traders of the towns. 

But as the cultivators are too poor, only those who have cash in hand 
can alone take advantage and therefore the sale through petty traders is 
naturally a limited one. Tf an impetus to ihe sale of these implements is 
TO be given, we propose that agricultural development societies should be 
smarted at each and ever} village and they should be properly organised 
under the supervision of the Agricultural Department. The capital of the 
agricultural societies should be subscribed by the local people. These 
societies should then purchase the ploughs and other implemenis required 
by them from the manufacturers. Wherever the people are too backward, 
Government should start an association on its own account. shf»u the w^irk- 
ing to the people by investing its own money and gradually witlidraw its 
capital when it is fully subscrihed by the local public. Tf proper recognition 
IS given to the work of (lie organisers of the unions and the Secretaries 
and (''hairmen of the various societies from time to time, we feel certain 
that there will not he anv deartii of men coming forward to do the honorary 
work. 

However, even after ilie organization of the societies, it will be found 
that sufficient sales do not take place owing to the poverty of the public 
and tlierefore the societies should organise the sales on the instalment 
system, instead of requiring the payment all at once. The collection of 
the instalments should be made regularly and, if there are defaulters, the 
collection should be made by Government on the mere application of the 
Chairman of the agricultural society. This plan will go a long way towards 
rapidly introducing the implements in every nook and corner of India and 
we trust at once a demand for a lakh of ploughs a year can be created, even 
in the initial stages of tlie progress of the union.s. 

As there are very inadequate facilities for transport, a good deal of money 
cud time U spent after the goods are ordered by the public and therefore 
there should be good transportation facilities and the railway freights on 
agricultural implements should be etill low'er than tliey are at present. 
Again, there are innumerable breakages and losses of goods in transit and the 
laws of the railway are such that no effective steps can be taken against them 
for breakages in transit. In our opinion, the railway companies should be 
held responsible for breakages in transit so that the immense losses to which 
the poor agriculturists are put will be saved from them. Moreover the 
railways delay inordinately in carrying the goods; sometimes months pass 
before the goods reach their destination and even when they arrive at the 
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46$tiimtiou they arrive in ninety oases out of hundred in somewhat damaged 
condition. The customers are naturally disgusted owing to this delay and 
they attribute all this trouble to the manufacturers. We therefore propose 
that the railway rules should be so modihed as to hold them responsible not 
only for all breakages and losses in transit but also they should be made 
to carry goods within a stipulated period. 

Secondly, the railway company at present charges one rate for ploughs 
and quite another for chaff cutters, pumps, sugar cane crushers, etc. The 
latter articles are charged at present at second class rates and our efforts 
to get them charged to the first class rates have all been futile and even the 
efforts of the Agricultural Department to get donoessions for sugar cane 
crushers were not successful. This railway freight has been a great hindrance 
in introducing our implements in far off places and naturally the foreign 
countries who skip their goods to various ports in India get the advantage 
over the Indian manufacturers. We therefore trust that if the rates are 
sufi&cientiy rcnluced, we shall be in a position to effect large sales in the 
agricultural implements. 

There is also a good deal of difficulty with regard to the distribution of 
agricultural implements owing to the immense backwardness and illiteracy 
of the cultivaters and, unless the system of compulsory universal education 
is brought into force, the public will remain in darkness as regards the use 
of improved implements as no amount of literature will ever be of any use. 
We theref<jre recommend that arrangements should be made immediately to 
introduce compulsory education among the masses and in the meanwhile to 
supplement the education by magic lanterns and cinemas illustrating the use 
of the improved implements and their advantages. In our opinion, eacli 
taluka development association should have such a cinema film and they 
should shoH' this every week to the cultivators of each and every village in 
the taluka. This, will greatly impress upon the minds of the illiterate culti¬ 
vators the advantages to be derived from the use of the implements. 

Along with the shows, cinemas and magic lantern lectures, we think that a 
large amount of literature giving information should be circulated free among 
the cultivators from time to time and, if possible, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture should issue a monthly magazine in the vernacular in each Division, 
giving information to the public. Recently, with a view t(» circulate such 
information among the public, we organized a magazine,but owing to the lack 
of contributions from the departmental people, we had to discontinue it. We 
therefore think that the department should actively help all work of manufac¬ 
turers wdiich is meant to educate the cultivators. 

From the report of the sales of agricultural implements published by the 
Department of Agriculture in India, it will be found that in the majority 
of cases, and especially in the Punjab and in Sind, the Department has 
been selling more foreign ploughs than Indian-made ploughs. W’e think 
that, when there are Indian manufacturers in India who are crying for help 
to introduce their own manufactures, the patronage given to foreign manu¬ 
facturers should be discontinued and we therefore would like the Com¬ 
mission to recommend the use of Indian made articles in preference to the 
foreign ones. 

Help can also be given to the Indian manufacturers who are sending out 
travelling salesmen to canvass for orders for their goods by giving them 
concession rates on the railways and also by the Agricultural Departments 
giving them the help they require. The Agricultural Department should 
not think that the work of the manufacturers is quite different from their 
own work and, instead of the indifference which is somotim#^'' shown by the 
department tow'urds the activities of the manufacturers, the department 
should whole heartedly co-operate with the manufacturing firms and thoir 
representatives. In short, the department should consider the manufacturing 
firms as their own workshops instead of treating them as outsiders. 
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A suggest ion has been inacie by the Chief Controiler of Stoi*es that the 
pTirchasmg of implements should be made by the Stores Purchase Depart- 
moui of the Government of India and we whole heartedJy welcome the idea 
of the Chief C'ontroller when he says that the manufacturing firms should 
be given orders in lots: but the only safeguard that we wish to have is that 
ilie interest of Indian manufacturers should in no case be subordinated to 
any other consideration. 

\\q have tried to show, as far as possible, the difficulties which we are 
eucounU^ring and have also tried to show the ways in which these could be 
overcome. We trust the Commission will give very careful consideration to 
our suggestioji.s and try to remove the difficulties in our way as far as 
po.^sibie. 

Lastly, wc extend an invitation to all the members of the Commission 
to p^^y a visit to our works, even at some inconvenience to themselves. As 
ours IS the only institution of its kind in India, the Commission will lose an 
opportunity of studying first hand conditions prevailing at the manufac¬ 
turing centre of agricultural implements in India, if they conclude their 
invc.stigations without a visit to our works. 


Mr. L. K. KIRLOSKAR, Chief Manager, and Mr. N. W. GURJAR, 
Secretary of Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers, Ltd. 

Oral Evidence. 

50.283. The Chairman: Mr. Kirloskar, you are Chief Manage!* of Messrs, 
Kirloskar Brothers, Limited.®—Ych. 

50.284. And Mr. N. W. Gurjar is the Secretary of your firm Yes. 

50.285. And you gentlemen are here to speak on behalf of that hrm.®.~-Yes. 

50,^6, You have provided the Ctnninission with a note of eviden< e. Would 
you like to amplify that at all at this stage®—(J/r. Gurjar): 1 would like to 
mention one tiling. On page 355 of the not« ol evidence, we hu^ e stated that 
the Bailway Company at present charges one rate for ploughs and quite 
another ior chafl-^aUters, pumps, sugarcane crushers, etc. I want to amplify 
that Viy saying that the Customs Department allows these implements to 
come duty free owing to their being agricultural implements, and we main¬ 
tain that the Bailvay C^uupanies should also look upon those implements 
as such. The Railway (3oiupany do not classifV these iinpleinents a,s agri¬ 
cultural implements as the Customs Department do. 

oO,2^7. Your point is that the classification adopted by the Cu^toms Depart¬ 
ment is different from that adopted by the Railways, and you want the 
Railways to adopt the Customs classification?—Yes. 

50.2S8. ()n page 352 of your note you point out that it is necessary to bring 
Die cost of production as low as possible in order to bring your product 
within the purchasing power of the cultivator in India, and you suggest 
that there should he* some remission in the duty of steel imported into this 
country. Are you suggesting there that there should be a special remission 
on account ot steel to be used for the manufacture of agricultural imple¬ 
ments?—Yes. 

50.289. But not a general remission?—No. 

50.290. Do you not think that the administering of such a rule would 
raise difficulties? Do you suggest that there should be import under license? 
Or wliat steps do you advocate?—Whenever we send a consignment of agri¬ 
cultural implements out of the factoiw, the Government can see how much 
material has been used for agricultural implements, and on that a remission 
might bo granted. 
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50.291. 8o that you would get your relief after you had used it on agri¬ 
cultural implements?—^Yes, 

50.292. Mr» Kamuti You want a sort of x^bate arrangement?—Yes. 

50,298, The Chairvnani Have you ever made that suggestion to Govern¬ 
ment?—We macle the suggestion before the Tariff Board, but they were of 
opinion that the i ise in the cost of agricultural implements would not matter 
much; that wiis the opinion of the President of the Tariff Board. To be 
exact, they said it would affect the price to the extent of about Hs.S, and 
that is not very nincb. 

50.294. Do you think that lls.2 or fis.3 is very important?—^Of course, 
even one rupee is very important. 

50.295. Do you use any steel mannfactui*e<l in India?—No, because the 
Tata steel prices are very much more than the prices of continental steel; 
the freight from Tat^xnagar is Rs.08 per ton, whereas the freight from the 
Continent is oxily Rs.28 per ton. 

50.296. Frofeuor Gang idee : Most of the steel that you use comes from 
tlie Continent?—Yes. 

50.297. The Chairman: 1 understand that a iurthei* difficulty with which 
you are faml is* in obtaining designs for agricultural implements suited tc 
different soils in India.—Yes. 

6^),29B. And your suggestion, I take it, is that the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments should carry on thait investigation and arrive at a satisfactory 
solution ?—Y'es. 

50,2il9. You also suggest that the Agricultural Departnient.s should carry 
on propagatida designed to promote the sale of these improved imple¬ 
ments?—Yes. 

50,300. And you wish them to publish literature?—Yes. 

50,801. Are you in competition with other firms manufacturing agricul¬ 
tural iinpleinents in India?—We are, to a certain extent. 

50.302. Can you give an idea of the volume of your own business in relation 
to the total businc^ss done by manufacturers of agricultural implements in 
India?—^It is in the proportion of two to one. If we sell one lakh, they 
sell fifty thousand. 

50.303. Do you suggest that Covernraent should undertake these investiga¬ 
tions and these experiments, and also this duty of advertising and pushing 
the sale of the wares, as a lasting undertaking?—No. We want them to do 
it only for some time. It is quite necessary in places where tlie implements 
havo not yet l>een introduced. hi the Bombay Presidency we are well 
estoblishM and even without Government help we can organise the sales. 
But in places where these implements have not been introduced, the help 
of Government is quite essential. We are not able, otherwise, to approach 
each and every individual who may require the implements, 

50.304. The infoinuition in graph form, which you have provided the 
Commission with, indicates that while your sales have increased considerably, 
there has been a drop since 1923; the sales ivere greater in 1923 than in 
1924 and 1925 P—That was because the Berar cotton crops were not good in 
1924 and there wms a drop in the price of cotton. 

50,306. The fall in prices has affecteil your sales?—Yes, because our imple¬ 
ments are largely used in the cotton country, 

50,306. Ai'e you selling on the instalment principle.^—We are not selling 
on the instalment principle, but there is one merchant w^ho bujns the imple¬ 
ments from us and sells them on the instalment system. The system was 
intx'oduced only last year, and he has been able to sell 1,000 ploughs. 
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60.307. What exactly are the terras?—The cost of the plough is Ba.dS; the 
cost is recovered in six monthly instalments, the first instalment being Bs.lO. 

50.308. That in fact enables a cultivator to buy a plough before he 
cultivates his field and pay for it after he reaps his crop P-—^Yes. 

50.309. Professor Gangulee: How do you gaurd yourself against breakage? 
—We do not hold ourselves responsible for breakages; the cost is required to 
be paid by the men who purchase the ploughs. 

60,310 The Chairman: Do you, yourself, carry on any experiments 
designed to discover what type of implement is required?—Sometimes we do 
carry out such experiments, but it is not done regularly. 

60.311. Have you any organisation for repairs?—No; but the repairs are 
so simple that the merchant who deals in them can carry them out himself. 

60.312. Have you any travelling salesmen?—Yes. 

60.313. Do they carry implements with them?—No. When our travelling 
agents go out, they make use of the implements which we stock in Govern¬ 
ment farms for experimental purposes. 

60.314. Do Government buy these implements from you?—No; they do not 
buy. We give them to Government free of all charges and ask them to 
experiment in their farms. In one State we gave 24 ploughs absolutely free 
of charges for experimental purposes and for distribution among cultivators, 

60,316. Was that initiative justified by the results?—Yes. 

60.316. You had good sales there?—Yes. 

50.317. Your hope is that the Agricultural Department will make the 
necessary arrangements to bring these improved implements to the notice of 
the cultivator?—^Yes. 

50.318. You suggest that your salesmen who go out into the rural districts 
in search of orders should be given concessions by the l ailways?—Yes. The 
representatives of commercial firms are now given concestuans in regard to 
first class seats; we propovse that those concessional rates should be extended 
to second and third class seats, 

50.319. Are there no special rates for commercial travellers in Indian 
railways?—Not for second and third classes; they are only given for first class. 

50.320. Are there any other difficulties in your way, other than those 
brought forw'ard in the note?—Nor at present. 

We are greatly obliged to your firm for the kind invitation to visit and 
inspect the works on the site. 

60.321. Sir James MacKenna: With how many of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments are you in close touch?—The Bombay Agricultural Department, the 
Madras Agricultural Department, and the Agricultural Departments of 
Mysore. Hyderabad, United Provinces and Central Provinces. 

50.322. You are not in touch ivitli the eastern part of India?—That is 
lieoause it is very difficult to transport our implements to those parts; 
itherwise, there is every possibility of our being able to introduce our 
implements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Burma. As a matter of fact 
our implements have been sent to those places and they have been liked, 
ft takes tivo or three months to transport the implements from Kirloskarwadi 
to those places. 

50.323. Therefore, unless you have very bulky consignments, the overhead 
charge.s would be very considerable?—^Yes. 

50.324. Mr, Calvert: On page 365 of your note, you say; will be 
found in the majority of cases, and especially in the Punjab, that the 
departments have been selling more foreign ploughs than Indian-made 
ploughs.” That does not correspond with the official figures. Would you 
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like to correct it?—The point is more foreign ploughs are sold in the 
Punjab than Indian ploughs; as a matter of fact we have not sold any 
ploughs in the Punjab. 

50.325. Ton pi*opose that there should be a steady demand on your hrm 
for ploughs ?-“Yes. 

50.326. Do you not think that that would lead to a difficulty such as 
was experienced in the case of wagons? I think you have heard of it 
recently P—Famine does not as a matter of fact occur all over the country; 
the implements ran l>e sold in tracts where there is no famine prevalent 
at the time, H do not say all our implements should be purchased. 

50.327. You have not understood my question. Government tried to 
encourage wagon manufacture by giving an annual demand for wagons; 
the result is there is a surplus of wagons now?—But these implements 
are a permanent need of the agricnlturists. 

50.328. The wagons are also a permanent need?—While there are 30,000,000 
ploughs in use, we have sold only 100,000. There is a vast scope for the 
introduction of these ploughs. 

50.329. Mr, Komaf : To refer to the two minor grievances you mention, 
namely, delay and breakages in railway transit: have you brought them 
to the notice of the railway adminstration ?—Under the present system, 
there are two risk note forms, railway risk note form and owner’s risk 
note form. The charges tinder the railw^ay risk note form are higher than 
f(u* the owner’s risk note form. In the case of the owner’s risk note form, 
tlie railway do not hold themselves responsible for an 3 rthing. 

50.330. Have you made any suggestions to the railway authorities about 
this?—No. Even in the case of the railway risk note form, there is a 
difficulty as to packing: the railways require the goods to well packed, 
and if the packing is all right even though the goods inside are damaged 
the railways do not bold themselves responsible. 

50.331. The reason may be this: A Risk Note Committee was appointed; 
after lengthy deliberations with the railway authorities as to the procedure 
that should be adopiod by the consignors when they want a certain risk 
to be taken by the railways, and, as a result of the recommendations of 
that Committee, Government issued a resolution under which these two 
notes, railway risk notes and owner’s risk notes, are in vogue. The Risk 
Note Committee had suggested that in the case of railway risk notes, the 
packing should be in a certain form. But you want to go beyond ^hat the 
Railway Risk Note Committee has settled. Have you made any concrete 
suggestions?--*We have not made any suggestions to the Railway Depart¬ 
ment. 

I am asking you because, before vre can consider your grievance, we want 
to know what efforts you have made since the Railway Risk Note Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations were given effect to. 

50.332. Similarly about the stores purchase system. You want that the 
Controller of Government Stores should purchase your implements?—It was 
the suggestion of the Controller of Stores before the Commission that 
Government should purchase implements for their departments. 

50,383. Here again 1 want some information. The Controller of Govern¬ 
ment Stores is bound by what are called Store Purchase Rules. The rules 
ivere settled, after a committee was appointed and the sanction of the 
Secretary of State obtained to those rules. If the Store Purchase Rules 
permit Government to do what you want, have you brought it to the notice 
ef the Controller? Have you studied the Store Purchase Rules of the 
Government of India?—In what respect? 

50,334. The Government of India have framed certain rules laying down 
the system under which the purchase of indigenous or swadeshi articles 
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should be made by the Controller Have you studied those rules P—1 have 
not read those rules, 

50.335. I wanted to know whether you had gone through those rules and 
pressed upon the Government of India the desirability of adopting your 
suggestions?—As a matter of fact, at present, the Stores Purchase Committee 
is not purchasing any agricultural implements. The whole of that purchasing 
is done by the departments individually. 

50.336. 1 say there are certain rules in existence, under which Govern¬ 
ment can purchase Indian-made articles, and manufacturers can ask 
Government to give them a certain amount of patronage, subject to certain 
conditions. J wanted to know whether 3 ^ou have studied those rules and 
brought them to the notice of Government. 

50.337. Do I understand you to say that the attitude of agricultural 
engineers towards your factory is not as friendly as you wish it to be?— 
No. We want it to be more friendly than it is at present. I do not mean 
to say that they are inimical; at the same time, I should say that they 
are not taking as much advantage of our concern a.s they ought to. 

50.338. Do 3 ’ou mean that they <lo not recommend the various districts 
to hny 3 ’our ploughs or chaff-cutters?—That is not my complaint. There 
are many other implements that are, as a matter of fact, required by the 
farmers for their use. They ought to l>c suggested by the Agricultural 
Department to us for manufacture. 

50.339. Is there a feeling prevalent in the Agricultural Departments that, 
quality for quality, the Kirloskar plough is inferior to the English article?— 
There was that feeling, hut it was set right when the quality of our plough 
was tested by the Director of Industries four 3 'eara ago, and when he gave 
it as his opinion that the make of our plough i.s as good as the foreign 
plough. 

50.340. In point of every test?—Yes. 

50,^141. Durability.^—Yes. 

50.342. Turning capacity and other things?—Ye.‘i. 

50.343. With regard to long distance transportation, to Bengal and the 
Eastern parts of India for instance, have you asked the railways concerned 
to give you a concK^ssion rate for a distance beyond a certain mileage?—We 
asked for concesvsion rates beyond 500 miles, but they have al>solutely refused 
to look into the matter, 

50.344. You wanted a special rate for distances hevontl 500 miles?—Yes. 

50.345. Tliat means to say the conce.ssion would l»egin from Nagpur?—No. 
F>om, say, Akola. 

50.346. And the\" have refused?—Yes. Aluny of our sugarcane mills are 
going to the United Provinc-es, and the railway freight on one mill comes 
to alx)ut K8.40. 

50 . 347 . Supposing you were prepared to meet them hy saying that you 
would he contented to have this concession, say for distances beyond 1,(K)0 
miles, do you think they would l>e prepared to give it?—I do not think so. 

50,34H. Even that they arc not prepared to give?—No. 

50.349. Would it meet your case, if that concession were given?—Yes. 
We shall he able to make good sales if our ploughs go beyond Nagpur even. 
Nagpur is at a distance of 1,000 miles from our place. 

50.350. Diwan Bahadur Malji: Do you do any propaganda yourself?— 
Yes. 

50.351. Are your men going out into the interior and showing your 
implements to the agriculturists?—Yes. 
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50.852. Do you do that in all parts of India, or only in the Deccan?— 
It is more in the Deccan than in the other parts. 

50.853. Have you tried this experiment in Gujarat, except through the 
departmental officers?—^No, We attend agricultural shows, and there 
experiments are made with our ploughs by ourselves. 

50,354. Beyond that, nothing further is done?—Nothing further is done. 

50,356. Professor Gangulee: In regard to designs for agricultural imple¬ 
ments, can you tell the Commission what assistance you hare obtained from 
the engineering section of the provincial Agricultural Departments?—^So far, 
none. 

50.356. Is there any pivrticular plough that you turn out in which you got 
some assistance from the department?—have not got any such assistance. 
On the contrary, we wrote to the Agricultural Engineer of the Bombay 
Presidency to give us some suggestions. His reply was that he was con¬ 
sidering the (|nestion, but even after a year we have not received any sug¬ 
gestions from him. 

50.357. Who designs your ploughs and agricultural machinery now?—As 
a Juatter of fact all the ploughs are designed by our own men. 

50,858. Do you visit agricultural institutions where tillage exjverimeats 
are being conducted?—Yes. 

50.359. The point that J want to get from you is, what is your relation¬ 
ship with the existing engineering section of the Agricultural Department? 
—There is no relation. Whenever we ask for any advice, they give it if 
they can; otherwise, they do not. 

50.360. On no occasion have you sat round a table to discuss problems of 
agricultural engineering?—No. 

of),363. With regard to the breakages to which Mr, Kamat referred, 90 
(uses out of 100 is the figure you give us of cases damaged in transit. That 
is a high percentage?—Not at all. Take the case of ploughshares. They are 
required more than any other parts of the plough, as they have to lie 
replaced. They are sold in thousands^ and I can say that if 100 plough¬ 
shares are sent, 50 will be totally useless and 50 can be corrected locally. 

50.362. What assistance do you get from the taluka development 
associations in connection with your propaganda work?—They help ms in 
small shows. They demonstrate the working of our ploughs. As a matter 
of lact, in Berar, these associations are working very creditably. 

50.363. You think the taluka development associations can be utilised 
as effective agencies for the spread of your ploughs and other farm 
machinery ? —Yes. 

50.364. What is the position of the magazine that you have starwd?— 
We want to give technical information with regard to the use of manure, 
agricultural machinery, etc., to the farmers. 

50.365. The magazine which you have given us is in English?—That is 
in English. We have started a Marathi magazine also. 

50.366. It has been discontinued now?—One has been discontinued, hut 
the other one is going on. 

50,il67, The vernacular one is going on?—We started altogether three 
magazines, one in English and two in Marathi, one giving technical 
information which will be more useful to the farmers than to the general 
ptiblic, but we could not make it a success, because we did not get a 
sufilcient number of arlhdes. It was published every month, and we were 
circulating it free. 

50,368. Are you still circtilating it free?—That particular magazine for 
farmers was circulated free. 
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60.369. Is that magazine still published?—it has been discontinued. 

50.370. Because you could not carry it on financially?—We did not get 
a sufficient number of articles, and we could not write the articles our* 
selves. 

60.371. Do your sugarcane crushers, and appliances other than ploughs, 
come within the ambit of the instalment system?—^In the Deccan we ck> 
not send out sugarcane crushers on the instalment system. 

50.372. You have only tried ploughs on the instalment system?—Yes. 

60.373. As you know, perhaps, in other countries the prospect of loss 
under the instalment system is minimised by a system of insurance, Tn 
the United States of America they have developed the instalment system 
quite well, and there they have a system of insurance. Have you got 
that system here?—No. 

60.374. You suggest that you want Government to help you to create a 
demand?—^Yes, by carrying on propaganda and bringing to the notice of 
the farmer, in every nook and corner of India, the advantages of the 
improved implements. Once he is convinced that by improved implements 
his crop is increased, he is sure to take to the use of these implements, 

50.375. Do you agree with me that if things were cheapened through 
mass production, then they would be popular?—By mass prodiurbion you 
cannot bring down the prices sufficiently. After all, there is a limit to 
prices; you must admit that. I^Joughs which are at present selling at 
Rs.33 could he sold for B8.26 by resorting to mass production. But even 
that sum the agriculturist is not in a position to pay at once at the time 
when he really wants to make use of the plough. 

50.376. By propaganda, the cultivator will know that such and such 
an article is very useful?—Yos. 

50.377. We were told by several witnesses before us that the question 
of prices was a great handicap?—Quite true. 

50.378. If you go on the principle of mass production, you are likely 
to reduce the cost?—Not to the extent to which the agriculturists want 
it to bo reduced. 

60.379. As you probably know, experience of other countries shows that 
the market grows constantly by what it feeds on?—Yes, with a decrease 
in prices, 

60.380. Dr. Ryder: What articles do you manufacture besides ploughs?— 
It is given in the catalogue. 

50.381. Do you manufacture phawra^ and btidalis? —No. They are manu¬ 
factured by the Tata Agricultural Implements Company. 

50.382. With regard to the suggestion of yours that you should get a 
rebate on the total quantity of iron imported by you, do not you think 
that that is not a practical suggestion?—^Tt is quite practicable, if we 
supply them a correct statement of materials used in the masing of 
the plough*^. 

60.383. The point is this, that besides your firm there are any number 
of village smiths who also manufacture iron shares?— Yes. 

60.384. If any concession is granted to you, they too would ask for 
it?“-^f course, we do not wish that they should not get it. 

50.385. How would Government be able to control it?—^The village smiths 
should get themselves registered as companies with the Government 
Department. 

You cannot get village blacksmiths to register their names as companies. 
That is where the suggestion brealcs down! 
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50^386. In regard to this qneeticm of rates^ what is your point? Take 
the case of Bombay and take a point in the United Provinces, say 
Jhansi, Is it your suggestion that the railway freight should he reduced 
and this reduction should be applicable to you as well as to other mauu* 
facturers, whether foreign or indigenous?—Yea, we have no objection. 

60,887, Bo you want any preferential treatment for yourself?—No. 

50,388. It should be general?—Yes. 

60.889. In regard to the protection given to the steel industry, you 
know that it is only for a limited number of years?—That is for seven years, 

60.890. After that the legislature will reconsider the matter?—Yes, 
I know. 

50.891. Sir Chunilnl Mehta : You have been in business for many years 
now?—Since 1888, 

50.892. Have you driven out foreign ploughs?—^No. 

50,393. Ill the Deccan, for instance, is the import of foreign ploughs as 
much as it used to be before?—No. 

50,894. Very much less?—Yes. 

60.896. You have succeeded in producing an article which can compete 
satisfactorily with the foreign article.^—I think so. 

50.896. 1 note that, in answer to a question, you said that there was no 
contact betw(3en you and the Agriculture Department, Is that quite 
correct?—No, I cannot say tliat, we have contact. I myself have had 
many discussions with the Agricultural Engineer and Dr. Mann, the Director 
of Agriculture. 

50.897. In fa(‘t, in order to help the manufacture of indigenous articles 
at a cheap rate, Government appointed a eonimitiee (a fairly strong com¬ 
mittee) with the Director ot Industries as Chairman and the Director of 
Agriculture as one of its members, and you gave evidence before that 
coniniittee ?—Yes. 

r)0,r*198. And you showed some ploughs there?—I showed my ^SSardar 
plough. It uas at Poona. 

o0,8[)9. Perhaps that committee was of some assistance to you?—Yes, but 
it did not end in any business. 

50.400. Why not‘^—I do not know. They approved of the plough, its 
design and everything, but it did not result in business^ 

50.401. When was that committee appointed?—About 1921-22. 

50.402. Can you give reasons why there are such variations in the sales 
of your ploughs?—(in account of famine and the drop in prices of farm 
produce. It directly tells upon the sale of our ploughs, or any agricultural 
implement. 

50,408, There was no famine in 1924?—But price*^ were low in 1924 and 
1925, and at present there is famine in the Berars. 

50.404. There must be some reason for this extraordinary rise in 1923?— 
We reduced the price from lls.80 to Rs.64 and then again to Rs.38, because 
the prices of iron were reduced and we vfere under the impression that 
by mass production there would he a good demand and we could bring the 
article within the purchasing power of the farmer, and with that conviction 
we tried to reduce the price and to get a good sale, and we succeeded at 
that time. 

50.405. Your price is still the same?—Yes. 

50.406. Is it within the means of the cultivator?—We cannot reduce it 
tstill further, on account of the high prices for iron. 
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50,407» At the rate of Ks.38 yon were able to sell some 30,000 ploughs 
in 1923. You kept the same rate and the sale has gone down to 18,000 in 
1924 and 13,000 in 1925 P —That depends upon the prices of cotton, The 
second reduction was on account of the prices of grain and cotton going 
down. 

50,408. What were your sales in 1926P—Exactlv the sajcne as the previous 
year, 12,000 to 13,000. 

5^0,409. Wliat do you consider would be your normal sales?—About 15,000. 

50.410. One of the re<*omniendations of that committee was that you 
should appoint some travelling agents who should have technical knowledge 
and who should canvass for orders. Have you done that?—We have about 
five or six. We first teach them in the factory how to do the business, how 
to adjust the parts, how to fit up the plough and then we send them out 
travelling, but we cannot send out a plough with each travelling agent as 
it is such a bulky thing to carry about. 

50.411. No doubt, but wherever they travel there arc some ploughs 
already?—Usually wc give some ploughs to merchants: we cannot reach 
each and every agriculturist in the district. 

50.412. Has not that resulted in greater sales?—Tt has. 

50.413. It seems to mo that your plan of asking the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment to do everythifjg will not be very successful?--Not everything, but 
much. The finding out of what kind of plough or implement is suitable for 
a particular area or land is, I think, the work of the Agricnltural 
Department. 

50.414. Have you not got into touch with the Depul> Director of the 
Southern Division? T remember you got into touch with liim and he was 
studying the plough on the Government farm there. Did \ou not got any 
assistance from him.?—W© did; w^e ar<' getting it gradually, hut we want 
more and more assistance. 

50.415. T mean to say it is not possible for Government to appoint ag(*nt«.? 
—Not agents but Agricultural Engineers 

50.416. Profensoi (UnKjulef^: You want iccfniical advict»Pparticularly 
about soils, which our travelling agents cannot giv(\ 

50.417. iih (InniUal That was dom* in the Sonihern Division at 

Dharwar. The Agricultural Officer gave you all the information that you 
wanted about the soil, about tlie strain on the hnllocks dragging these 
ploughs, about wdiat changes should he made in order to make that plough 
as easy as possible for the Vndlocks, etc.?—We have adopted many of his 
suggestions h\ chilling tlie shares, by grinding the mould hoard, by getting 
the draught re-designed and so on. But we want more and more of tins. 

50.418. Are you quite sure that you are doing your share?- As soon aa 
we get suggestions we adopt them if they are profitable. We have got 
suggestions from the Mysore Agriculture Department in respect of the 
Malnad plough. Wo sent out one of our men to study the thing and he 
showed us what kind of a design w’as wanted by the agriculturists. W© 
designed that plough and it has become popular in that tract. 

50.419. Is your factory competing with any other?—^Yes, with the Saiara 
Agricultural Association. • 

50.420. When did it come into existence ?—Three or four years ago, 

50.421. Has that affected your sales?—I do not think so. 

50.422. They must be selling something if they are existing?—Bv their 
selling, the number of customers is increasing. 

50.423. It has no effort at all on your sales?—No, we are selling our 
ploughs wherever Kirloskar ” ploughs are w%<inted and they take no other, 
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50,424r The assistance you ask from the Commission is (1) reduction ot 
railway freight^ (2) reduction in the import duty on the raw material that 
you use, ami (3) assistance from experts from the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment i' — Yet^. 

50.426. Will you be prepared to employ some experts?—If some concrete 
suggestion is made we shall be prepared to consider the question. 

50.426. M7\ Kamut : In your fa(‘tory, are there men who have received 
their training in foreign countries?—Yes* My son has returned from 
America as u B.Sc. of the Technological Institute of Massachusetts. 

50.427. Those men know, and do, smelting otc.?—^Yes, exactly like coolies, 

60.428. Y^ou are high-chiss Hindus?—Yes, we are Brahmins. 

50,420, Your men with foreign training have been travelling in different 
parts of the Bombay Presidency. Is it your experience that their ideas 
do not usually coincide with the ideas of rhe Deputy Directors of A4griculture 
and that the notions of the Deputy Directors are entirely different?—No. 

50.430, Clumital Mdita: 1 suggest to you again, as 1 have suggested 
to you beiore, that it would be good business to employ one or two men, 
with this tlaming, to go out and study conditions for themselves and to 
produce an article that will suit the requirements ol the cultivatoi's. 
Supposing yon emploj^etl one man and gave him a restricted area, what 
would the whole thing cost?—1 go on tour myself, studying conditions with 
regard to tiie sugarcane crusher that we have made this year, to .see how it 
woiks. 1 went lo Baramati and Akluj, thence to Sholapur. It was intro- 
(liued only last year. It is named “ Kama!” sugarcane crusher. I sent a 
man to Bangalore, Hospet and Bellary to study things on Die spot. Our 
ordinary agents do not hav<^ that capacity, they are only sellers, they are 
not designer^;, neither can they give us any ideas on the technical side oi 
the matter. 

50.431. What would such a man, equipped with technical knowledge. co.*st? 
—From 30n to 500 rupees a month, 

50.-132. With Its.5,000 a year you can get all the information you want 
about a particular tract?—Yes. 

50.433. Jv tJuit beyond your capacity?— No. 

50.434. Why not try ii.^—We are trying it. I myself am going out, I am 
sending my son, I am sending my Superiiitemlent. He went to Bangalore 
to study this (juestion with the IMvsore Dopartinent. 

I must say, for the information of the Commission, that this 
firm (Kirloskar Bros.) has been useful to the department and carried out 
most of our suggesti<ms, hut they are not prepared to carry out this particu¬ 
lar suggestion though wo consider it to be of the greatest importance. 

50.435. The Chahman: Are you employing any first class agricultural 
engineer at the moment?—We have got a B.Ag from the Agricultural 
College, Poona, not as an engineer but ns a chemist, to study the raw 
material that import, 

50.436. How about agricultural engineers? Do you employ any?—No, we 
have nobody serving as an agricultural engineer. 

50.437. Sir Chvnilal Mchia : You have sent out thi'ee or four men to foreign 
eoiiutries to study the technical side of the question ?—We sent one man to 
America, another to Germany, (he is still studying there), one we sent to 
England to study the subjeids ot advertising and salesmanship and he has 
now returncil. 

50.438. Ptojcsnor iratigulee : Do you utilise ro-operative hocicties for the 
sale of your implements?—Only the Bombay i^entrnl (T'o-operative Bank are 
selling some of our goods. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. S. D. NAGPURKAR, M.Ag., of the Union Agency, 
Poona (Manures). 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Introduction, 

Before dealing with the Questionnaire presented by the Iloyal Agricultural 
Commission I desire to put forward, in a nutshell, the point of view from 
which 1 look at the problem of agriculture in India, particularly the 
agriculture of Western India, with which I have been connected on account 
of my avocation for more than 16 years. 

1 . The agricultural problem of India is mainly a problem of dry cultiva¬ 
tion. Government statistics show, and all agree with them, that more 
than 85 per cent, of Indian land depends for its moisture supply on the 
rains, direct to the soil, during a period of about three to four months 
out of the year. Even if all the thinkable sources of irrigation be exploited 
the percentage of dry arable land will not go below 80 per cent, of 
the total. 

2 . The population of India is mainly an agricultural population; 80 per 
cent, of it depends directly or indirectly on agriculture alone. Even when 
all industries, making India a self-contained nation, develop and flourish 
in the country, the population absorbed by them cannot be taken away 
from agriculture or accommodated in industries unconnected with it. 

3. Dry agriculture in India, under present conditions, is more or less 
a risky business. The rainfall extends over a peiiod of two to four months; 
it IS ill-distributed and never certain. In three years out of five it is 
generally less than average, and one year out of seven is generally dry. 

4. Dry farming cannot by itself keep occupied those that depend upon 
it as their avocation for more than six months in the year. 

No country in the world can prosper with 70 per cent, to 80 per cent, 
of its population renoaining idle during six montlis out of every twelve. 

6 . In India the average income per head per annum, estimated most 
lilierally, is not more than Rs.50/-. It liad to be and has been admitted 
that this income cannot provide even human necessaries, not to speak of 
comforts, to the people. Reliable statistics place the annual Indian yield 
of grain at about 80,000,000 tons; the population requires, at the lowest 
estimate, 100,000,000 tons for itself and about 40,000,000 tons for its cattle 
to kc?ep it in healthy condition. Tims the present production supplies exactly 
half the needs of the people in normal v^ears. To provide the other half 
is to-day’s agricultural problem. 

6 . India is a verj- old (‘ountry and is thickly populated. There is very 
little room for extension of cultivation by bringing, economically, arable 
land under the plough in order to keep up the deficiency. 

7. All measures, all research, the whole thought must, therefore, be devotod 
to the one subject—how’ to make the dry arable land give at least double 
of the yield that it is giving to-day 

Question 1 .~ -Research. —How to organise, ndiniiiister and find ths finance 
for research, is the question of the statesman, the politician, and the 
administrator. 1 do not pretend to be any of those. My question is to 
state the most critical subjects of research of the day. 

Increase of food grains, even in preference to the production of tobacco, 
cotton and such other crops, is the first question of the day. This can 
be achieved by either exten^sion of area or by increasing the yield per 
acre. The subject of research is this second-—“ the increase in yield per 
acre.” The directions of this research are (1) the selection of drought 
and disease resisting seed, (2) conservation of available moisture in the soil, 
<3^ use of proper manures. 
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Increase in the number and the quality of cattle ih one of Indiana very 
important problems. Besearch in this regard is necessary and it should 
consist of Ending out or improving the local strain of cattle so as to have 
a better milching capacity and better strength for draft purposes. 

Qxtbstxon 2 *— AoKicvLTUKAn hJoucAtiON. —The object of agricultural 
education is to make the farmer fit for his avocation. The present system 
is much too defective from this point of view. The present institutions 
fail to attract the farmers’ children to them. A majority of the students 
coming to these institutions do not come with the object of being trained 
in the methods and science of farmings which training they can make 
use of on their farms when they later on return to them. A boy comes 
there with the object of being able to earn better wages by doing some 
work which does not coniine him to his farm. The real object should be 
to confine the trained boy to his tarm and enable him to make a better 
living out of that farm. To attain this we have to go to the village, to 
the field, to the actual place where the farmer's activities are going on 
and there train him in better methods, under the advantages and di.sadvan- 
tages of the actual si I nation. This means boys are not to be induced to 
schools wherever they are, but education is to be carried to them and their 
parents at their farms and their houses. The present system is to educate 
mostly through hook.s; to attain our object and to meet the exigencies of 
the ue must make most of it oral and accomplish it by appealing 

to Ills c'omnion sensso and developing his sense of observation. 

Tliis system of education requires teachers, organisers, research workcj's 
and experts as does the system in vogue. The present colleges do turn 
out these (‘lasses of scholars but there are certain imperfections in the 
college curricula whicli must lie improved and these must be brought in 
line with similar institutions in the West. 

The education of adult farmers has not yet even been attempted. 

Qukstiox 3.—Demonstration ani> l^RoeAUANUA. —Under the present con¬ 
ditions oi tlie Indian larmer, demonstration is the only method of agri- 
cultuial propaganda. Demonstrations should always be on the farmers’ 
lands, ih('V should be worked b\ the fanner's hands, under his owui condi¬ 
tions, and the improvements to be demon.strated should be guided or directed 
by the expert. It is only the result of .such demonstrations that will convince 
the man and bring him tn an acceptamv of the methods and theories and 
then introduction to his daily practice. Demonstrations should consist of 
methods and practices the certainty of whose success is undoubted. 

No real measure of propaganda, which would lead to su(xx*ss, has yet 
been adopted. In fact, even tlio subjects which need immediate improve¬ 
ment have not been studied as well as they ought to be from the fanner's 
point of viciv. 

Question 4.— Administkatxon. —The agricultural conditions in India are 
very varied and the problems differ according to differences in soils, 
climates, and characteristics of the farmers. The present political divisions 
are unsuitable to agricultural conditions. From the fanner's point of view’ 
I would alter the existing divisions. Each agricultural Province should 
be a complete unit as regards its agricultural problems and their solutions. 

The Agricultural Service, as it is at present constituted, is not in tune 
with the agriculturist, because the habit.s of living, the training and the 
technical education of its members do not quite harmonise wdth the modes 
of life, the eccentricities and the receptivity of the Indian farmer. No 
doubt there are a few who have understood the spirit and taken to the 
right line of their mission Veterinary science, as it has come from the 
West, is unsuited to Indian needs. India had and has its own veterinary 
science, with its simple drugs and methods of treatment. It ought to 
be seriously studied, developed where necessary, and taught in the agricul¬ 
tural colleges. 
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The raihvay and steamship adiiunistratioii looJs to the export and import 
side only. They appear to be quite unJiiindful of the fact that tliey owe 
an obJigaiion and a duty to the agriculture of the country which has helped 
to their creation as well as their maintenance. The angle of vision must 
be changed. The Meteorological Department has been in existence for a 
number of years and has been making observations and collecting data 
year after year, hut the point of view’ has all along been the service of 
navigation. The department is oblivious of the utility of the science to 
agriculture. The department, with the data collected for scores of years, 
cannot predict rains or frosts. Our old Joshi» (astrologers) of the village 
w’ere doing some little service, at least, to the farmer by their owm empirical 
methods. With the present advance of the science of meteorology the 
department ought to be able to render some help to the cultivator. The 
efforts of the department must be directed to the use of the agriculture of 
the country. 

There should be one w’hole-time Minister of Agriculture in Council (made 
up of experts and representatives ot the cultivators) and he should have 
under him the following departments, each department under the expert 
in the line; — 

(1) Agriculture proper (Administration, Research and Education). 

(2) Civil Veterinary and Animal Husbandry. 

(3) Co-operative. 

(4) Irrigation. (Distribution of Water.) 

(5) Forest. 

(6) Cottage Industries. 

(7) Meteorology. (Agricultural.) 

Question 5.—Fina.vce.—I ndian agriculture ref|uire« finance lor three 
purposes, (1) to remove the burden on the lands, (2) land improvmnents, and, 
(3) agricultural operations. The financing of the last is not a question of 
as great a magnitude as the first two. The first two would require enormous 
amounts and they cannot be expected to he repaid ^sitbin a short period. 

In the present state of things, the Government itself must supply a part 
of the recpiirecl finance and some part it can invite from the capitalists. 
The capitalist is unwilling to invest his imuiey in this hir'^iiiess to-daj’ 
because he is afraid of the risks it entails. If Government ( ornes forward to 
remove tins tear of the capitalist he wdll as readily invest his money in this 
business as he does in any other. Tins fear can he removed by Government 
offering its guarantee a,s security, as it does in eases wliere loans are invited 
for public luxlies like the Railw.ays and Municipalities. Crore.s can lie 
collected wdthin a short time by this method. 

Tin? disbui cement ot the>c funds slioiild he handed over, under proper 
sate>giiajxls, to Peoples’ Flanks and Co-operative Societies. 

Capital for the first two purposes should be supplied on a system of long 
term loans extending over a period of 50 to 75 years, I’epayment instalments 
consisting of interest as well as a part of the capital. The administration 
of this class of loans should be in the hands of the Peoples’ Banks. 

The finance required for agricultural operations should lx? only of a 
temporary kind, its period of repayment l>eing made dependent on the 
period of a harvest. The main purposes for which actual cash is required in 
agricultural of)erations are, (1) se^, and (2) manures, (agricultural cattle 
Ving included in land improvement long term loans). Finance required for 
these purposes ought to be supplied from Government funda, but not as is at 
present unsatisfactorily done by the faccavi system. The disbursement of 
the^^ funds should be entrusted to the co-operative societies and the direction 
<’f the utilisation should he loft to the Agricultural Department, 

C^TRsTtos' 6.—Agricultuk.al Indebtedness. —Indebtedness ie the result of 
(h)vernment taxing all kind of modem conditions of good government with- 

Mt\ S. 1), NifqpnrLnr. 
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out developing the reisiouj ces taxed, the result being over taxation in pro 
portion to the income. 

Pry farming, which constitutes the greatest part of Indian agriculture, 
has not been helped by any measures of improvement leading to increase 
in yield, and no measures of security against the occurrences of droughts, 
^r of fighting against the results of these, have been provided or even 
investigated. These are the main causes of accumulation of debts for years, 
and that the cultivator cannot repay loans. He has no source of credit 
except his habits of honesty and industry. To make his agriculture paying* 
is to help him to pay his debts. He is ever ready to pay if he can. No 
legislative action would do any good. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation or Holdincb. —In dry farming, one farmer 
and his family can (‘ultivate not more than 15 to 20 acres in one season. 
To cultivate more than Ibis, paid labour will be necessary, which has been 
iound to be un-econoinieal. In the course of the last half century a certain 
percentage of the land has been much too fragmented, but there ai'e evident 
signs that the limit where fragmentation becomes un-economical has been 
reached and the course has turned mund and consolidation has already 
commenced. There are clear signs that, if things are left undisturbed, this 
natural consolidation proc'ess will continue to the point where each fragment 
will suit the managing capacity of one farmer and his family. 

The whole political and social structure of present times and ot Govern¬ 
ment legislation is based on individual action and individual liberty. Any 
legislation, therefore, for fon-ed consolidation will not only pi*ove futile but 
will be unnatural revolution running into communism. 

Question 8.—Tkrigation. —The experience of the past t\vo decades or so 
has shown us that irrigation by perennial canals, without its complement 
of a system of drainage, does a great bann in many parU of the <‘onntry. 
It is again a cpiestion whether the cost of canal construction, with th(» cost 
of drainage system, will be an economic proposition. This problem requires 
much more investigation than has been so far done. Again, considering the 
whole arable area, only a vei'y small fraction of it can be served by a system 
of perennial canals. 

Seasonal <‘anal^, ponds, tanks, large and small embankments, and bunds 
and wells are tlie be.st systems, having behind them the advantage of the 
dependable experience of hundreds and thousands of years. These works 
can cover a comparatively larger area than perennial canals. 

One more source of irrigation wdiich has become possible is lift irrigation 
with power-pumping machinery. This should lie utilised where deep basins 
exist. 

Boring to great depths having become possible, it should be resorted to 
in tracts where there are indications of underground streams. Investigation 
by methods of water finding is necessary. India possesses empirical methods 
and men who know them, of the finding of this w^ater. 

The most important souitc of moisture is the retention of moisture whi<di 
comes in the form of heavy downpours generally received at the end of the 
hot season and again in the month of October. This moisture is not only 
completely wastoil to-day but runs to tbe sea with the most fertile upper layer 
of the soil. Investigation on this problem is neoessaiw. 

Much of the winter that comes round during the regular monsoon season 
is preserved by proper cultivation of the soil, wdiich the Indian farmer is 
well conversant with. 

Encouragement of land development by the cultivator and the under¬ 
taking of larger schemes by Government itself necessary’. 

Question 10.— Fbetilisers.— Farm yard manure, street sweepings, green 
manuring, sheep folding, bones, fish and oil cakes are considered natural 
manures. All chemicifl manures and their mixtures may be styled artificial 



fertilisers. Both kinds are required by the aoil, each being a conipleinenfe 
of the otlier, The first kind cliiefiy maintains and corrects the physical and 
bacUo hil {'oiidition of the soil and the secjond serves to replenish the plant 
toods. 

Farm Yard ihTanttrc.—The stock has to be increased by encouragement of 
cattle-rearing and by proper preservation of the excreta> both dung and 
urme and refuse. The manuiactnre of pouclrette in cities and towns should 
be encouraged, 

Sfieep-foUhng, —This is a source of plant food in a concentrated, available 
form and was, and ought still to be, most economical, but is not so at 
present. Sheep rearing has to be encouraged for this and it can be done 
only by making the forest laws less rigorous and by opening up, for grazing, 
mal lands which are agriculturally uneconomic. 

The export of bones, fish, and oil cakes should be pi'evented by all possible 
means. Fishery and fish oil manufacture should be encouraged. 

Chemical manures.—These should be manufactured in the country by the 
most modern and cheapest methods. Raw material for the manufacture of 
almost all these are available in the country; so is power also. 

Green manuring. —This is not possible on dry-cropped areas under preseni 
coiiditioius. Jt is possible, is in vogue and slioiild be further encouraged on 
irrigated lands, so that this, with addition ol concentrated fertilisK^rs, will 
supplement the farm yard manure that v\ at. present almost solely absorbed 
by irrigated commercial crops, and make it available for drj’ crops. 

The simplest meth(Kl of preventing adulteration is to introduce some 
enactment similar to the Fertilisers and Foodstuff Act of England. 

Demonstration on the farmers’ land is the surest and the most direct 
method of popularising new fertilisers amongst the cultivators. Another 
method to achieve the .^airie object is to cheapen them by promoting 
manufacture in India and by compelling the railway administration to 
reduce (tmviderably their freights on manures. Sulphate of ammonia lias 
been introduced in Western India as far m the sugarcane crop is con¬ 
cerned, hiiT only to a very small extent. 

Experiments with regard to the use of sulphate of ammonia on sugarcane 
and. one or two other garden crops have to some extent been made. 
Experiinent.s with regard to the use of phosphates and potash manures 
have been made to a lesser extent still. There is such a variety in the 
soil and climatic conditions in India, nay, even in every district in India, 
that very nnudi more investigation is needed. Again, what investigation 
has been once done has not been follow'ed seriously and critically. There 
is a vast amount of work yet to be done in the matter. 

The only way to discourjige the use of cow-dung as fuel is to supply 
another fuel to the farmer which is as cheap and as readily available. 

I have been connected with a firm of Indian manure merchants for 
more than a decade and have also done propaganda work for the same 
firm and for Sulphate of Ammonia Federation on behalf of the same 
firm as an adviser. Though I do not protend to have made any exhaustive* 
study or experiments regarding the c|iUJSiion of manures, I have made n 
few experiments on different crops and soils, the re^sults of which I shall 
feel happy to place before the Ooramissiou if asked to do so, I can 
however maintain with confidence that manures, both natural and artificial, 
have the greatest use and must one day play a most important part in the 
economy of Indian agriculture. 

Question 11.---Orops.— Improvement of existing crops is possible under 
present conditions by selection and breeding of drj" food crops, with a 
view to reduction of the period of growth, without losing the quality 
and quantity of the yield. 

Mr. S, P. Nagpuricar. 
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Improvement by way of importation of exotic crops need not be attempted. 
Our agriculture has already made the proper selection according to the 
existing soil and climatic conditions, especiially in cereals. 

Grasses in our country cannot be depended upon as a nutritious fodder 
during the whole year because in their dry condition they lose much of 
their nutritious value. Besides, there is not much spare land for growing 
grass alone for fodder. The conclusion is that whatever improvement is 
made in grain crops serves as an improvement in the fodder supply also. 

Selection and distribution of selected seeds is a necessity. Propaganda 
in better methods of selection and preservation of seed is necessary. 
Selection and preservation of seed was at one time very carefully done; 
it is now not cared for as it ought to be. The present recklessness is the 
result of the general desperate, depressed condition. 

Damage by wild animals is naturally being decreased. What remains U 
in certain tracts which are in the neighbourhood of forests. In such 
tracts, if the Arms Act is made more liberal, it would suffice to mend 
matters. 

QrESTio?? 12.— Cri.TivATiox. —The Indian system of tillage, rotation and 
mixing of crops, wliich is the result of the experience of thousands of 
years, is practically so perfect that modern science, as it stands to-4ay, 
can teach no new methods*. 

QtTESTiON 13.— Cbop Protfction, Intehnal axi) External.—I t is only in a 
very few oases that foreign seed is imported. However, it is but right 
that even in tho^^e few <*ases it should be so examined and treated as to 
make it innocuous ns far as possible. 

As regards internal protection what investigation has so far been done 
has not even touched the fringe. Any amotint of labour spent on this 
behalf will he mo«it trsefnl. 

Question 14.— Implruents. —Our implements a.s they are made are the 
most suitable for the conditions in regard to the different soils, climate, 
and draft cattle of the country. Their principle hac been to use as little 
iron as possible. This principle is very sound and must bo kept in view 
whenever any improvements or alterations are considered. 

Modern machinery sneh as power pumps, tractors, ploughs, trenching 
machinery, boring machines, &c., adapted to Indian conditions, will have 
to be adopted only in the ease of land development schemes. In routine 
agriculture they have almost no place. 

Question lo. -Vrtebinary. —India poss€»sved at one time the most highly 
developed veterinary science. Modern veterinary science coming from the 
West is still comparatively incomplete, at h^ast as far ns Indian cattle are 
concerned. We^^tern veterinary science has before it the ideal, primarily, 
of the horse and then the milch or meat producing cattle. Indian 
veterinary science has been mainly based on draught and milch cattle. 
Western veterinary science has not yet completely supplanted the indigenous 
knowledge; it ha>s only badly hit it. 

The nec’cssity at pres<mt, from the farmer's point of view, i,s the revival 
of Indian veierinnry science and its improvements on old lines. 

Qi'ESTioN 16 .—Animal Hushandry. —The necessity of Indian conditions 
is to select and to improve the existing strains of draught and milch 
cattle. Very noticeable deterioration throughout has been caused by the 
dearth or absence of concentrated cattle food and the deficiency of fodder. 
Export of oil cakes and oil seeds robs, completely, the only nutritious 
food of Indian cattle. To prevent this, exports of oil seeds and cakes 
have to be stopped by measures prohibitive, by export duties on seeds 
and cakes and bounties'on the production of oils. Encouragement of proper 
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breeding and discouragement of perpetuation ol useless strains should bo 
adopted, tlie principal means being compulsory early castration of bulls 
other than those required for healthy breeding* 

1 'he 1 odder problem has to be solved by increasing the area under food 
crop^, and preservation of grass lands as well as by removing the 
vexatious restrictions of the forest law^s. 

The dairy business is treated in the West as one of the farmers' industries. 
It is not so in India. The poor Indian larmer luis neither the capital nor 
the fodder facilities for this, I would rather not treat of the husbandry 
of dairy animals on this account in this stutemeul. 

QrKsTioN 17.— ^Aokicitltitral Inbitstribs.— Dry farming occupies the 
farmer intensively during about three months or so during the year. 
'Ihrough the remaining period lie has some little work to do on the 
farm, but that does not ocoupj* his whole time. He cannot, however, he 
away frtnn his farm. Considering the whole pc^riod of the year, 
farmer’s work in the held may be considered to occupy half the period 
only. But the occupation is such that he cannot afford to be aw^ay from 
his field for any length of time continuously. The unoccupied period or 
periods of his time he is obliged to while away for w^ant of other suitable 
occupations. 

Spinning and .simple weaving is perhaps the subsidiaiy t'Ottiige industry 
winch IS nioM suitable to a farmer. The raw nmferial is in bis hands, 
as it wer(*. the machinery is simple and so cheaply nnnle that it is within 
his moans, the working requires no considerable training, tlie whole 
family, old men. young men, women, boys and girls can all together be 
engagf'd on the several processes. Tht^ working is nob bound up with 
special periods or seasons and the market for the finished product is in 
the tannei's house itself. Whenever and whatever outside help may 
become necessary is so small that Ciovernnn'nt or local bodies (‘an rendci 
it without any difticulty. Of similai importance are the industries 
poultry keeping and .sheep and cattle rearing on a very limited scale under 
present circumsLanc<'S. *Ml these will add to his food supply; the two 
latter will supply him witli the mainiro his field W'anfcs and the last w'ill 
also provide him means ot draught for the cultivation of his lands. In 
regard to theso the mom qin^stiou is the initial (‘apital. (iovoninnud ougiit 
to help him in the heginning with ibis capital. 

All investigation must be directed to make the implements and appurten¬ 
ances of these industries give more work than at present w'ith th<» same 
amount of labour. 

Carting is to some extent a bye industry of the farmer. Much of it 
has already gone through the introduction of the railway: wdiat remains 
is destined within a very shoid period to be taken away by the motor lorr\. 

Qcjkstiox 18,—AGKicvJ.TrnAL Labour. —Thent is no surplms agricultural 
labour, nor is there shortage of sucJi labour except in the harvesting 
season. Such .sh<)rtag<^ or dearth prevails all over the world in liarvesting 
seoxsons. 

Land development schemes entailing migration of labour can only be under¬ 
taken by capitalists, or by Government in its fum^tion of the largest 
capitalist. The problem cannot be solved by the farmer by himself. 

Question 19.— Forests. —^Tbe present tendency of tln» forest laws and 
the execution of those laws is to discourage grazing in forest lands. The 
fees that are levied and the grazing permits that are granted are hedged 
round wftli such conditions as to bring about a discouragement to grazing. 
What the farmer wants is the facilitating of grazing permits. He does not 
mind the t(H?.s so much as lie objec-ts to the unsuitable conditions, though 
he knows that in old times free grazing in the forest was his right. 

Mr, S, 1), ^lujpvrkixr. 
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fai'niet must have somu source of cheap fuel in order to enable him 
to apply the cattle dung to the land which is so much in need of organic 
manure!! The only possible and the nearest source of fuel is the forest. 
Borne arrangement is therefore necessary to open this source to him. He 
used to get free fuel from forests long ago and there is no reason why it 
should not he made available now. The present forest policy must be 
changed. Safeguards can be adopted against destruction of timber growth. 

In India, to increase the grain crops moans, in addition to other things, 
to increase the material for fuel as a substitute for cow-dung, as the stubbie 
could very well be used for fuel. 

To increase rainfall and to decrease erosion as w^cll to help saturation 
of moisture in the subsoils, also to prevent silting up of rivers, afforestation 
an absolute necessity. But the forest policy must be changed. The 
Forest Department ought not to be considered as a revenue-making depart¬ 
ment but as a department to help agriculture from all points of view. 

Quehtion" —Marketing. — ia) The existing market facilities arc satis¬ 

factory under prevailing condition.^, from the point of view of the farmer. 

(b) The systems of marketing and distribution are not satisfactory and 
they w'ill remain what they are until the cultivator know^s and can arrange 
his own transactions, by himself or through co-operation. 

The questions of selection of quality, purity, grading or pa<‘kiiig of 
agricultural products are not so critical in Indian marketing conditions 
to-day. In fact, they d<» not. under present circumstances, directly affect 
the small farmer. If these questions over arise, they arise in llu' case of 
cotton and (crtain other crops that arc exported. But those engaged in 
tlie export trade are taking the necessary steps and gradual development 
IS taking pliuv vvlu’i’c necessary. The exporter is an intelligent and literate 
man and lie tries to keep himself up to date wdth regard to all the marketing 
necessities of lus trade. 

n there be one imp()rtant point wdiich affects the marketing or the small 
commodities of tlic farmer, it is the question of making the weights and 
measures of the whole country uniform, arranged on a simple basis to which 
the fanner can la* casil> accustomed. 

Question *22. —Co-operation.— The present net'cssity of the farmer is that 
lie should he freed from the burden of accumulated debts and should have 
access to the capital required for the every day purpose of agricultural 
operations from a cheaper temporary source. It is Government alone thai 
can supply those wants. Government should raise these fiind.s by sub¬ 
scribing a part itself and by inducing the capitalists to subscribe under 
Government guarantee. These funds should be divided into two cliannels, 
(1) for reducing the existing accumulated debts, (2) to provide money lor 
every day agricultural operaiioiia. 

Both thi‘se should be handed over to societies (co-operative in their funda¬ 
mental principles). 

Repayment of loans by the farmer is only possible if farming pays. To 
make it paying is the responsibility of all research w'ork which is to be 
undertaken in earnest by the Agricultural Department. Further develop¬ 
ment will come of itself in its own time. 

Question 23.—General EnrCATiON.—The subject has been treated, as far 
as necessary, under agricultural education. The time for compulsory educa¬ 
tion has not yet come as it has not been asked for. It wdll be asked for 
when the economic condition of the farmer improves. 

Qitbstion 24.— Atthachno Capital. —Indian agriculture to-day is not a 
paying proposition to a large capitalist. The industry is for him who is 
owner of his fields and the labourer on it at one and the same time. 
However, agriculture, like all other industries, cannot fiourish without 
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capital. The capitalist has therefore a place in the economy of Indian 
agriculture, but it is only as a dnancier, a constituent of agricultural banks, 
land mortgage banks etc. In the capacity of a financier he can profit 
himself and benefit the farmer also. 

The reasons why landholders do not effect improvements on tneir fields 
are the poverty of the farmer and the danger of the improvements being 
so taxed as to deprive the farmer of all profits accruing thereform. 

Questiox 2o.—Welfakb ov Bubal Population. —Until and unless the 
economic condition of the farmer is ameliorated, all attempts at improve¬ 
ments on the hygienic and such other sides will prove a complete failure. 

An economic survey is an absolute necessity. Such a survey should be 
at the expense of Government but should be solely conducted by repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, a majority of whom should be representatives of 
agriculture. 


Oral Evidence. 

50.439. The Chairman : Mr. Nagpurkar, you are here to speak to the 
note of the evidence provided on behalf of the Union Agency of Bombay and 
Poona ? —^Yes. 

50.440. Do you wish to make any statement or to make any corrections 
at this stage, or may we ask you some questions —I have to make a tew 
additions in some places; I wish to add a supplementary paper to the 
question on fertilizers. 

50.441. You can liand in your supplementary paper meantime we will 
proceed with the note as it is before the Commission. Would you give us 
an account of the functions of your association? Wliat does your agency 
do?—They deal in fertilizers. 

50.442. Is it a commercial concern?—Yes. 

50.443. Limited liability? It is a proprietary concern. 

50.444. Have you, as a firm, carried out any experiments in the use of 
manures ?—Yes. 

50.445. Have you carried out those experiments on unirrigated land?— 
Yes, in the case of hajri, 

50.446. With what results?—1 have a copy of a statement with me here; 
it contains just my own observations, and 1 shall hand it up to you.* 

50.447. Where were these experiments carried out?—On our owii experi¬ 
mental farm which is situated in Poona. 

50.448. Are you in touch with the Agricultural Department?—1 have been 
a student of the Agricultural College. I got my degree there and have 
worked with Dr. 3Iarin for fi^ e years in the pt>tato tract. 

50.449. In what capacity—As a co-worker. My firm sent me to work 
with Dr, Mann for five years, on potatoes only, and then after that T 
went back. 

50.450. What do you say about the training in the Poona Agricultural 
College?— As for the college training it is good enough no doubt, but 
there are many defects that I have found cropping up from my own 
personal experience. After taking my B.Ag. degree I w'ent to work in 
the potato tract; I tliought myself to be a teacher of the cultivators there, 
but within two months I found that, instead of being a teacher, I liad to 
look upon myself as nothing more than a student. There w^ere so many 
things to be learned from the cultivators themselves. I worked for six 

* Not printed. 

A/>‘. iV. IL Nagpurkar, 
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months among them; learned their difficulties; learned what they wanted, 
and then I came back to the college and laid my problems and the problema 
of the cultivators before Br. Mann who was the Principal of the college, 
and, for a further period qf one year, I tried to apply all the science I had 
studied in the college to solve the problems raised by the cultivators, but 
it was not until two years later that I was able to begin solving the problems 
gradually. It was only then that the cultivators took me to be their 
teacher. I worked for two years more among them and wherever I went 
T was treated as though I were a doctor of potatos. I was nicknamed 

doctor of potatos/’ and they followed me wherever I went. 

50.451. In answer to our Question 4, on page 368, you say: ** The rail¬ 
way and steamship administration look to the export and import side 
only. They appear to be quite unmindhil of the fact that they owe an 
obligation and a duty to the agriculture of the country which has helped to 
their creation as well as their maintenance. The angle of vision must be 
changed.’’ Let us take the steamship companies. What do you suggest 
the steamship companies ought to do?—My company has very little to do 
with steamship.s; 1 can only talk about railways. 

60.452. What is your suggestion then with regard to the railways? Do 
you suggest that they should not look to export and import?—I shall tell 
you our difficulty. We sometimes have to import ammonium sulphate, both 
from Tata’s w'orks and also from outside. When we import it from Tata’s 
to Bombay we have to pay Rs.25 per ton as freight charges; but when we 
import it from England or any other foreign country the charge is only 
Rs.9 to Bombay. For nearly 13 years we have been trying our best to see 
if we can get the rates reduced and although I am glad to say that the 
railw^avF have reduced the rates from Ils.B2 to Rs. 25, I consider that 
the rat<»s sliould be reduced still further. If we compare the rates for 
manganese or coal, W'c will see that there is room for still further reduction 
in the case of sulphate of ammonia. I consider that the rate could very 
well be brought dowm to something like Rs.lO per ton. This would be not 
only to the benefit of the cultivators, but also of the railways themselves 
because there will be increased production and increased exports outside the 
country as well. 

60.453. One of your suggestions under tlie heading of Finance, Question 6, 
IS that Cfovernment should place further funds at the disposal of the 
co-operative societies so that the co-operative societies may provide agricul¬ 
turists with credit. Is it your view that the spread of co-operative credit 
socieiic'' in the Presidenev ha.s been hampered or limited by any lack of 
resources at the disposal of Central Banks or Apex Banks?—No, they have 
sufficient lun<b; but they can supply to cultivators only the current capital 
tor farming, they cannot supply Funds for the debt capital. 

50.454. What you are concerned to do is to provide long-term loans?—Yes, 
that is mo.st important. 

50.455. There are one or two questions on your answer to our Question 
No. 10, on the subject of fertilisers, which I should like to ask you. In your 
experience, are the crops to wdiich fertilisers can profitably be applied limited 
in number?—No, there are so many different crops, mostly garden crops, 
hut the question of dry crops is yet to be studied. But T hope that meth^s 
will be found by which even dry crops can be fertilised properly; it is a 
question which has got to be vStudied very thoroughly. 

50.456. Have you studied the problem in relation to wheat al all?—I am 
sorry I have made only two experiments. 

6fi,467. You have not probably reached a stage in wdiicli you would be 
prepared to say anything definite about wffieat?—No, nothing definite; 
irrigated crops are in a different category. 
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50,45^’. What about sugar F—Yes, I have studied it. 

50.459. And cotton F—That also. 

50.460. And you hare told the Commission that you have studied the 
problem in relation to hujn. Can you say, at this stage, that it would pay 
the small cultivator to apply manure to his bajri cnipP—Only provided he 
is sure of getting sufiBcient rainfall and in time; otherwise it would not. 

50.461. So that by putting further money into fertilisers he is to some 
extent increasing the nskF—No. 

50.462. Surely he is; if he has a bad season, he Joses inoreP—No, he does 
not apply fertilisers for his dry crops. Generally he has to spend nearly 
Rs.lO per acre if he is going to appl}’^ fertilisers at all in addition to organic 
matter, and, at any rate in the case of ammonium sulphate, I can say this 
much that it will not pay. 

50.466. He does not use ammonium sulphate for hajri? —No, we are making 
experiments. 

50.464. You have not reached the stage when you can give the C'omniission 
any further advice on the matterF—No. 

50.465. l)i\ Hytler I should like you to explain how you have arrived 
at this estimate of the total quantity of cereals produced in India aiifl the 
requirements of the people; have you compiled this from official c^oiirces, or 
is it based ou your own statisticsF—From many sources, including official 
sources, I have been a student of the college, studying all these things, 

50.466. Do not yon think this calculation of the total requirements of the 
populatjon errs on the side of excess?—No, I will tell you how 1 arrived at 
that figure. The population of India is more than 36 crores. but I took it 
at 30 crores; I take the ration as being 2 lbs. per day for 365 days That is 
the way we usually find out the total requirements. The total amount of 
grain required comes to alxnit 10 crores of tons. Then, taking one pair of 
bullocks tor 20 acres or per iamily of five members, and one co^^ pet family, 
along with a certain number of calves, i^c., at 3 lbs. of seed grain ration 
per head per day, the total amount of grain reqniieul comes itt about six 
crores oi tons for the cattle. 

5th4G7. Then the total requirements oi man and beast would Ix^ 16 evoresF 
—Yes; it comes to about 16 crores; but in India we are only prcxlucing eight 
crores. 

50.468. Do not you think this 2 lbs. is excessiveF—No. 

50.469. It includes men, women and children?—Yes, from the child to the 
old man 

50.470. Surely you cat more than you used to?—My countrymen eat 3 lbs. 

50.471. Your child does not eat so much as you do.^—No, but lie has to 
Puck and therefore the mother has to eat more. 

50.472. Perhaps a doctor might help you with regard to this estimate?— 
No, I have taken all the estimates after consulting doctors. 

50.473. Have yon ever sensed in the Territorial ArmyP—No, I have taken 
these estimates from the jail rations. 

50.474. People oat other things besides grain?—J take it that grain means 
everytlung: nee, bread, juor, all solids. 

50.475. Where did you get the estimate of an income of Rs.Sf)?—Many 
have declared it to be Rs.40 and I have taken lle.50. 

50.476. Is this your own or is it based on somebody else’s work?—It is 
somebody ehe^s. 

50.477. Whose work?—I am sorry I cannot say just now, 
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60.478. Suppose I were to ask you to estimate the total agincultural pro¬ 
duction of your Presidency, would you do it?—Not without referring to^ 
the books. 

60.479. It is not sucli on easy matter?—No; I could not do it on the 
spot here, but I could do it after calculating the whole thing. 

60.480. You say that an increase in the number and quality of the cattle 
is one of India’s very important problems?—Yes. 

50.481. T)o you attach any importance to the increase in the number?— 
Increase in number and quality combined. 

60.482. Do you attach any real significance to this first statement about 
the increase in number?—Yes. 

50.483. Y'ou want more cattle in India?—Yes, of good quality. 

50.484. Quality is a different matter?—Yes. 

50.485. Y'ou can have one pair of bullocks doing the work of ten?—Good 
and efficient cattle. 

60,480. ruder Administration ” you say: ‘‘Veterinary science, as it 
lias come from the West, is unsuited to Indian needs.” Is there any differ¬ 
ence as regards diseases?—Y^es. 

50.487. Does rinderpest in India differ from rinderpest in other countries^ 
—No, but the question of tropical diseases is quite different. 

50.488. Are tuberculosis and foot-and-mouth disease different?—I am 
going to explain iny position so that T think I ran make you follow it. 
I know a little about England; generally the horse is the iiiOvSt important 
animal there; in India cattle are the most important. T say this from my 
own experience: when I was studying in the (‘olloge T learned many things 
about horses, but wbeu 1 began to move about among the omltivators 1 
found there were no horses. 

50.489. Confine your remarks to the cattle. Have we any .science, art 
or system of treating cattle? Have we any specific remedy against 
rinderpest.^—I do not know. 

50 .490. Do you own cattle?—Y^es. 

60.491. Have you ever had cases of foot-and-mouih disease?—Yes. 

50.492. And did you send for those old doctors.®—No, for the foot-and- 
mouth disease we have indigenous remedies. 

50.493. In my own place I have seen any number of cattle dropping; 
we sent for these people and they simply put smoke into the cattle?— 
There are men who know what to do with foot-and-mouth disease and 
the animals recover easily. 

50.494. You compare the old Joshu with the modern meteorologist ?--Y'es. 

50.495. Are yon seriously putting forward these things?—Of course I 
am; no doubt it is the empirical method. 

50.496. This is in spite of English education for the last 1(X) years?— 
No, not at all; it originated here; everything originated here. 

60.497. These humbugs tell the people in the village that tliey are 
going to give them rain in 30 days, but after collecting alms they go 
to another village and nobody hears of them again?—Every village had its 
own Joshl; 1 do not say they succeeded every time, but they tried to predict. 

60.498. They tried to predict by spiritual means and not by the collection 
of data?--No", not at all, not by spiritual means: everything is based on 
mathematics. 

Then I leave you to your opinion. 
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o0,499. Sir Chunilal Mehta \ You have had special experience in manures P 
—Yes. 

50,a(X). In your paragraph on fertilisers you say nothing about night 
soil, poudrette?—T say it should be encouraged. 

50.501. That is in your supplementary note. Have you had any experience 
of this?—No. 

50.502. Is it now being used much more than it used to be?—In Poona 
there was once a time when there w'as no demand for poudrette, but 
now not a particle is left. 

50.503. As a matter of fact, the Municipality is making a good bit out 
of it?—Yes, it is. 

50,50*1. Is there any scope for expansion in this direction?—^Yes, in 
every town. 

50.505. Is it possible to do something in the villages?—No. 

50.506. Has that qin‘stion been examined?—Not examined, but, as far 
as I know the villages, it would he very difficult for villagers to go to 
one privy for these purposes. 

50.507. But the old prejudice against it is gone?—Yes, there is no 
prej iidice. 

50.508. Your particular exjierience ■was with sulphate of ammonia^—Yes. 

50.509. Were you associated with Mr. Modak from the conimenciMnent?- - 
Yes, from the commencement. 

50.510. For how mnii\ years did you try this sulphate of ammonia?--* 
More than 13 years. 

50.511. Did you get any assistance from the Agrii iiliural DeparimentS - 
Every kind of assistance. 

50.512. Why is it, then, that sulphate of ammonia has not been taken 
up.^—It is slowly increasing now; it took us more than 10 years, in the 
initial stages, to make a proper demonstration of it, but now it is slowly 
increasing. At least, in the case of sugarcane it is slowly increasing, 
but there is much scope for it now. 

50.513. It is now a paying propobition —Not- to a hig firm, bur it 
is to a small business man; if there be only one man who will import it 
and sell it off with no big institution at his hack, then and then only it 
pays; in our case we have a big propaganda going on, we are carrying 
on the business and it pay’s, 

50.514. I thought it was a very costly experiment?—Yes, very cOvStiy; 
we have spent more than 4 lakhs upon this in 14 years. 

50.515. After that experience, are you now in a position to advise the 
cultivators that it is a very suitaBte manure to use.^—Yes, we now have 
authority to say tlmse things, and the cultivator* accept it. 

50.516. Is it a question of reduction of cost for the cultivator?—Yes, 
because in our own experience we found after the war prices were adjusted 
a little, the price of ammonium sulphate was lowered and the business 
extended at once. During the War time it was very costly; more than 
R8.400 per ton, and the cultivators were not in a position to buy it 
because at that time cake was sold at a lower price. 

60.517. Sulphate of ammonia is used largely on sugarcane?—^Yes, 

60.518. It is not used for other crops?—^No, not yet. 

60.519. Do you expect it will be used for other crops?—^Yes. 

60.520. For what crops?—^For onions and all kinds of garden crops. 

50.521. There is not much production of these garden crops?—Com¬ 
paratively little. 
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60.622. For dry crops it would be very risky for the cultivator to use^ 
auy kind of manure?—The use of organic manure is not risky, but the 
use of chemical manures is risky. 

50.623. Ts more oil cake being used now than before?—^Yes; they are 
now using properly balanced mixtures, and it pays them well. 

60.624. You say the most important source of moisture is the retention 
of moisture. Supposing schemes were carried out to retain the moisture 
that comes through rainfall, do you think the cultivators will use manure 
without hesitation?—At least they would be inclined to do so. 

50,626. Would it be safe if they did so?—Yes. 

60.526. Have you seen any case where moisture has been conserved?— 
Yes; near Manjri farm the Government is conducting experiments, but 
the results are not ripe enough to be published. 

60.527. Have you seen tal$ being made?-—Y^es. 

50.528. Will they retain moisture?—That is one of the ways, but that 
alone will not do. 

50.629. Will the construction of ials enable the cultivators to use manure? 
—Yes, any bulky kind of organic manures. If they apply organic manure 
after the tal is made, then they would be safe. 

60.630. Doing this will also improve the productivity of the soil?—Yes. 

»50,o31. Because it will induce the use of manures by the cultivator?— 
By the use of organic manure and tal building they will get benefit. 

50,532. On page 372, you talk of subsidiary industries, and you mention 
spinning and simple weaving. Have you had any experience of 
spinning?—No. 

50.633. Have you seen what benefit it gives?—It does not pay: I 
know that, 

50.634. Then, why do you recommend it?—Because) that is the only thing 
open to the cultivator. Under the system of dry cultivation he has to 
be idle for many months; without any subsidiary industry, the dry 
cultivating family will not be able to maintain itself. In some way or 
other a siibsicliarv industry should he supplied to him, otherwise there will 
come a time when there will be no farming at all in those areas. 

60.635. You have no personal experience to .say whether spinning will 
supply the need or not?—T am very sorry I have not had the time to 
study the question. T will only say one thing, that if the cultivator is 
to live on his fann all the twelve months in the year, he must be given 
a subsidiary industry. That is the case so far a.s the Deccan is concerned. 

60.636. You have no personal experience of it; I want to get some data?— 
I have no data to give. 

60,537. You say you studied the problem of the use of sulphate of 
ammonia, in the case of garden crops, and especially sugarcane, and it 
cost your firm 4 lakhs of rupees, and you say that you are satisfied that 
the oultitator can use it with advantage. Wliat would you recommend 
to be done in order to spread its use. with profit both to the cultivators 
and to the fim selling it?—^The question of profit to the firm is quite a 
different thing. So far as the cultivators are concenied, they kno^v that, 
if they use <inlphate of ammonia in a properly balanced mixture with oil 
cake and farmyard manure, they will get a better yield of sugarcane. 

60,638. Thej" know that it pays them better than the use of simple 
farmyard manure or oil cake?—Yes; they see it. 

60,539. Nothing further requires to be done?—In certain tracts. 
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50.540. The Raja of rarUfkimedi: Are you running your own farms?— 
We have our own experimenta) farms, not only in Poona but in many 
»listriots outside. We get the cultivation carried on in the cultivator's 
own held with his own hands, and we follow the thing from the beginning 
to the harvesting time. 

50.541. Is it entirely to see the effect of fertilisers?—From my point of 
view, that is the only purpose. 

50.542. Are \oii interested in cattle.^—Personally, i am no doubt interested, 
but the agency which 1 represent are only interested in fertilisers. Of 
course, as a student of agriculture I am interested in cattle. 

50.543. In these farms, do the cultivators pay any attention to their 
cattle?—It does not pay the cultivator to breed cattle now. 

50.544. Why?—The most important difficulty in his way is the fodder 
question. 

50.545. What is the difficulty in getting fodder?—They cannot grow 
suffioiont fodder themselves and it doe.s not pay them to buy fodder and 
feed their cattle. 

50,540. Have you got any gaocharans ?—In the Deccan tlicre are none 
as lar as 1 know. Of course, I am not positive that there is not a 
single oue. 

.50,547. What arc the sources of grazing in the Deccan ?—In the Deccan 
the rain falls only for two or three months in tlie year and whatever rainfall 
there is is precarious and uncertain. Many a time the seasonal ranO’all fails 
and the crop.s do not grow properly. In the Deccan failure of ciops means 
failure of fodder also, because there is only one crop in the D(‘ccan which 
supplies throe needs, food for human beings, fodder for cattle and fuel for 
the villagers. Therefore, we do not get sufficient fodder for our cattle, 
with the result that the cattle have become lean and unfit to work, although 
I am not in a position to say that they have decreased in number. 

50.548. Are there no waste lands?—In the Deccan there is not .sufficient 
waste land; iiio.st of the land has been occupied. 

50.549. What is the rainfall of the area?—The average rainfall is from 
15 to 20 inches. 

50.550. Cannot the cultivator grow sufficient fo<lder for his cattle during 
the rains?—There is no separate fodder crop here. 

50.551. But can they not grow sufficient fodder when they have* 15 inches 
of rain?—The rainfall is not properly distributed. 

50.552. IJav'c you no irrigaiioual sources, such as wells?—In the Deccan 
they have not many well.s, and wherever they have wells they are used for 
growing food crops and not fodder crops. 

50.553. Then what sustains the cattle ?—The poor fodder that exists, The 
cattle merely live. 

50.554. So this degeneration of cattle is not entirely due to the export 
of oilcakes?—►Owing to the export ot oilcakes, it has become dear and the 
(‘ultivator is not in a position to buy it and feed his cattle. I am talking 
here always about the Deccan. 

>0,555. He gets good prices for his oil seeds?—Yes. 

50.556. Slir James MacKenna: Talking about your experience of the 
Poona Agriculture College, had you any practical training in agriculture 
be!ore you went there?—-No. 

50.557. Do you think if a boy went there with practical training he 
would get on better ?—At least on the technical side. 
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50,558. You were handicapped without the practical training P—Not 1 
alone, but everybody else. The Agricultural College, as far as I know, is 
not specially strong on the technical side. 

50,569. Is it weak on that sideP—What I mean is we have to learn too 
many sciences in the course of three years, and we have to pick up as 
fuuch us we can during that short time. The course must exttMul for a 
longer time. 

50.560. You think it is s\ good practical course P—Yes. 

60.561. M)\ Calvert: Let me take you back again to the requirements 
of the population. You say 100 million tons are required. Have you not 
made the mistake of taking the adult diet and multiplying it by population? 
—I have consulted many persons, and I learn that on the average they 
take 2 lbs. per bead. 

50.562. Who lakes 2 lbs. per head?—As far as I know, the cultivator's 
ration is taken to be 3 lbs. 

50.563. Who takes that?—1 am sorry to say offhand, but I have taken 
it as 2 lbs. on the average. 

50.564. You are taking that for the adult?—It is per head of the 
population. 

50.565. You know what the jail ration is per adult?—I think they give 
there nearly 2 IKs. 

50.566. It is 12 (Jiatfals for adults, for hard labour 14 chaiInL.s. The 
Army rjition is, for aii adult soldier doing good work 24 oz.. i.e., IJ lb. 
II you take your figure for adults, and then allow for the children, you 
find that you exactly double the population requirements; 50 million tons 
and 100 million tons. Do you acc*ept that.^—1 am very sorry I cannot say 
anything more in the matter. But I can say that though the child does 
not oat so much, at the same time it sucks; it means that the mother 
has to suppfU’t it. Though the child seems not to eat anything, it lias to 
feed upon the mother. 

50.567. In your budget, vou talk about the requirements of gram. What 
is that?—It means all solid food. 

50.568. Y'ou are giving, as an average for the whole population, something 
like 30 per cent, higher than the Army ration for an adult?—I shall get 
myself corrected. 

50.569. It is higher than the jail ration for an adult. There are boarding 
houses, hostels for students and mental hospitals, and applying the average 
of all those, the reqiiiromeiits work out at 50 million tons and not 100 million 
tons. You have just doubled it?—I can change the figures. My object 
is to show that more grain is required, and still more grain is required 
for feeding the cattle. Feeding the cattle means giving sufficient milk to 
the men. The most important problem in the Deccan, throughout India 
even, is the grain problem under dry conditions. That is the objeci there. 

50.570. What exactly, do you think, are the improvements to hind which 
are not being carried out owing to lack of capital?—As far as permanent 
improvemenfcK are concerned, 1 do not think the cultivators, at least in 
the Deccan, can do anything now. They have come to such a crisis that 
they are not in a position lo spend any money. 

50.571. Assuming the money were available, wliat improvements could 
he carry outP-—The first improvement will be IntniVmg and levelling, then, 
if possible, digging a well; in short, everything which can conserve the 
moisture. 

50.572. A well depends on subsoil water?—Yes. I think, now, the boring 
-question has come in and the pumping question has come in. At least. 
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in some cases, w© have found that by going deep, down to 200 feet, we 
get water in some places. That problem ought to be studied first. For 
that purpose, I am glad to say Government has appointed a water finder. 

60.573. You say that the capitalist is unwilling to invest his money in 
agriculture ?—Yes. 

50.574. He is investing his money in land?—If the owner himself be a 
capitalist, he may invest his money in the land. But as a banking business 
he finds it insecure to lend his money to the cultivators and make a business 
out of it. 

60.575. Do not the moneylenders here want to buy the landP—^They are 
forced to buy the land. Circumstances force them to it; they are not after 
lands. 

50.576. Do not the capitalists here want to buy land?—In the cities they 
do not want to buy land now. There was a time when most of the city 
men who had surplus money wanted to buy land, but that is not the case 
in the cities now. 

50.577. W© have been told that there was a great grievance on the part 
of the capitalists that they were not allowed to buy land in some Provinces ? 
—At least in the Deccan, city men do not ivant to buy land now. There 
was a time when they used to do it. 

50.578. Can you sugge.st any amendment of the curriculum at the Poona 
Agricultural College, which would make it more valuable for the ordinary 
cuitivatiug classes.^—As for adult agricultural education, most of it must^ 
be oral and on the demonstration farms. For the cultivator's son, the 
department is slowly opening some vernacular agricultural schools, and by 
and by the .sons will be coached there. The most important problem is to 
coach the adults. 

50.579. How would you do that?—The better method is oral instruction 
on the farm which he cultivates himself, by demonstrating improved 
methods. That is the only way po.ssible. 

50.580. Mr, Kamat: You say there was a tendency, some years ago, tor 
city people to invest in land but now the city man does not care to do so. 
Why is that?—Now, city men find it better to lock up their money in the 
co-operative societies. Co-operative societies have com© to such a position 
now that most of the city men like to invest their money there; they hand 
over their money to the co-operative societies, and they are quite satisfied. 

50.581. In other words, they were at one time seeking a reasonable rate 
of interest, from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent., whereas now they think that 
they can get that reasonable return from co-operative societies?—Yes. 

50.582. Beyond that there is no land hunger?—Not really. 

50.583. Talking about administration, you say: The Agricultural Ser¬ 

vice, as it is at present constituted, is not “in tune with the agriculturist 
because the habits of living, the training and the technical education of its 
members do not quite harmonise with the modes of life, the eccentricities 
and the receptivity of the Indian farmer.^’ Does that apply to the Indian 
element in the Agricultural Service?—It applies to both. My experience 
is that there are some men who are better trained, and they can come into 
contact with the cultivators in a better way now, and confidence is being 
created; but there is not yet full confidence. 

60,684. Is it your complaint, then, that even the Indian element in the 
service does not enter into the heart and life of the farmers ?■—To enter 
into the spirit of the cultivator is an art, and a man can pick it up by 
experience. Some may have it naturally, but most iiien can get it only by 
experience. It is very hard to enter into the spirit of a cultivator and to 
know what are his wants, and where he wants reforming. 
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60,385. You bare been going round amongst the cultivators for the last 
10 3 ^ears. AVhat is it that these men in the service fail to study P—Prom 
the technical point of view, the cultivator himself is better than any of us 
trained in the Agricultural College, but from the scientific point of view we 
are better. How to apply our science to their needs and to remove their 
difficMilties is a very difBcnlt thing. The application of science on the farms 
of the cultivators themselves is very difl&cult, and a man picks it up after 
long experiencef 

60,580. To a certain extent, this sort of tendency is unavoidable; it is 
a matter of experience P—Of course. 

50,587. You arc in favour of an enactment similar to the Fertilizers and 
Foodstuffs Act of England, to prevent adiilter.^tion of fertilizeVs?—Y"es. 

50,688. Which means that, in your opinion, adulteration is going onP— 
There is no adulteration as far as I know. But Romobody may do it, and 
it is safer to have a law. 

50.589. You deny th.at there* is adulteration?—As far as I know, there is 
none. 

50.590. Do you mean to say that there is no complaint from the consumers 
that the stuffs supplied to them are adulterated?—Sometimes petty mer- 
rhnnts may play a false part, and some complaints come to us. We go there 
on the spot, see what are the difficulties, and we got them I'emoved, and most 
ol them are satisfied. In the ease of fertilisers, to send a hag from the 
manufactory direct to the farm itself is very difficult. Many times it has 
to be stored somew^here. Then the petty customers buy a few hags, and 
they take them to their own shops. 

60,691. Suppose you distribute it from here in Bombay ,and send down 
bags to a particular district. Y'ou deny that there is any adulteration 
here?—There is no adulteration nt all. 

50.592. By the time the farmer receives his bag, there is adulteration?— 
One more favourable thing has come in. Co-operative societies now come 
in and buy it. 

50.593. That is so far as the remedy. I am trjdng to locate who actually 
does the adulteration, and where?—Some petty men. I do not think any 
merchant is doing it for the present. 

50.594. If no luoichant is doing it, why do you want the Act?—A question 
has been asked, and if at all some remedy has to be suggested, 1 suggest 
the passing of a law; it is safer, 

50.595. Have not von heard the universal <*omp]aiut that there is a good 
deal of adulteration going on?—No. 

60.596. No complaints in the course of your experience of 10 years as 
distributors?—None nt all, 

50.597. You say that the only tvay to discourage cow dung as a fuel is to 
supply some other ” fuel. Could you explain the meaning of that 
sentence?—Other fuel means wood; that would be the fiivst thing. The 
cultivator has to be encouraged to grow plants wdiich he is not in a 
position to do now. At tlie same time, in some way or other the forest 
policy should be in favour of the agriculturists. I have suggested one 
remedy under “ Administration,^* that the Forest Department, instead of 
being considered as a separate department, should be handed over to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

60.698. Have you any complaint to make about the grazing fees which 
are charged by the Forest Department?—No. 

50.699. Are they reasonable?—Yes. 
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50,6(H1. What are the present fees for grazing?—I do not know exact 
figures, Init I do not think they are too high. 

50.601. You do not know the exact figures?—I am very sorry. The 
cultivators were used to getting free grazing and now they complain "because 
they have to pay for it. 

50.602. Let me tell you the present grazing fee is 4 annas per animal per 
annum in almost all the districts of this Presidency?—It ft not too much. 

50.603. In some districts it is 2 annas?—Kven 4 annas is not too much. 

50.604. Wiiat is it, then, that is to be remedied?—The thing to be remedied 
is that when the forest officers and the ryots come into conflict, whenever 
thcu-e is any kind of a dispute, if the forest officers will look on the ryot as 
a poor villager, T think there will not be mu(‘Ii trouble. Generally, what 
happens is tliis, that the ryot does not know how to approach the forest 
officers. Sometimes stray cattle, being after all cattle, go there and the ryot 
does not know how to approach the forest officers. That gives rise to dis¬ 
putes, The spirit should bo changed a bit, 

50.605. Is that all jwi want?—Y"es. 

50.606. Speaking about veterinary matters, you say in your note*. India 
possessed at (uie time the most highly developed veterinary science.^’ You 
mean the anatomy of the cow was known then?—No; anatomy was known 
hut not so thoroughly as now. 

50.607. Injections of sera?—That is quite a new thing 

50.608. AMien you vsay, moat highly developed^* science, what do 

you mean by it?-“Tt was the most developed science a.s far as the application 
ol remedies at that time was concerned. So many new diseases have now 
sprung up because catlle have become too weak to resist them. 

50.609. In the olden days they knew certain simple remedies for certain 
diseases. TJiat you describe as the most highly developed science?—Yes, as 
far as those times were concerned. My point is this that the reformation 
should be made in the line of the Indian veterinary science; it should be 
reformed with the aid of western science; it should he improved. 

50.610. Veu'cm linhadxir Malji : Do you know of any Indian literature on 
veterinary science?—I am not a Sanskrit scliolar, but I know there are 
some excellent books in Sanskrit which deal with the horse, elephant and cow. 

50.611. You do not know their names?—No. 

50.612. W ith a view to see whether, from your point of view, agriculture 
id a losing concern, may I know how much land you yourself own?-Mor<‘ 
than 50 acres. 

50.613. Does it pay or not? -Agriculture per acre pays, but per family 
per year it does not. 

50.614. In any case from your point of view it is a losing proposition?— 
r must consider it on the per family basis. It is a losing concern per family 
for the pre.sent under Dccean conditions. 

50.615. Then, with the assistance of these fertilizers you do not seem to 
think tliat, per family, it would yet be a paying proposition?—In the case 
of garden crops it is a paying proposition per family. 

60.616. A family may consist of a good many souls. What is the 
average?—Five persons. 

60.617. What is the minimum dry-holding which a man should possess to 
maintain a family of five?—At least 20 acres, in the Deccan. 

50.618. You told Mr* Kamat that grazing fees do not come to nmeh and 

that before tlie passing of the Act it was free?_Yes. 
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Bo not yon think that the absence of free grazing has added to 
the coet of keeping animals?—No, I do not. There should not be free 
grazing, 

60.620. You said that capitalists were not now inclined to invest in land ?— 
Yes, because they think that they get better returns elsewhere. 

50.621. May I know if the word capitalist ” that you have used is as 
distinguished from village landholders?—Yes. 

50.622. That is not a sure test of successY—^No. 

60.623. I gather from yoar note that you are more in favour of food 
crops than commercial ones?—Firet, they .should have food crops and then 
commercial crops. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. B. R. RANSING, B.A., LL.B.. Hon. Secretary, Dhulia Taluka 
Agricultural Association and Member of the Divisional Board 
of Agriculture, North Central Division, Bombay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

I have been Secretary of West Khandesh District Agricultural Association 
from 1914 to 192^ and Secretaiy- of Dhulia Taluka Agricultural Association 
from 1926 to 1926. I am a member of the North Central Divisional Board 
of Agriculture and Co-operation, T am an agriculturist and a member of 
Dhulia Municipality and Dhulia Municipal School Board. T am also 
Honorary Secretary of Khandesh Divisional Branch of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute, 

Qukstion 2_ Ackicui.titral EnrcATiON.—In the North Central Division of 

Bombay Presidency comprising three districts, viz.. East and West Khandesh 
and Nasik districts, there is only one agricultural school, at Dhulia, which 
provides e^lucation for grtmn up boy.s of the agricultural classes. This school 
was started in 1922 at the request of our agricultural association which has 
been pressing this necessity before the Government since 1918. In 1922 the 
school was opeueti here by Sir Chundal V. Mehta, then the Minister of 
Education of the Bombay Presidency. Unlike similar schools stationed at 
some other places, the arrangement for boarding are in the hands of a local 
comiuiitco that collects the ne<‘essary funds for the purpose. At the 
beginning W€.st Khandesh District Local Board paid Its. 1,900 and Dhulia 
Municipalitv paid Rs.600. Funds ore collected from the Local Boards of the 
three districts, somf^ Municipalities, agricultural associations like our associa¬ 
tion, and the David Bassoon Fund, Thus during the last four years, the 
local committee has been able to collect Rs. 10,940 towfuds defraying the 
boarding charges, 'fhe number of students receiving this education were 10 
in 1923, 22 in 1924. 29 in 1<>25, 32 in 1926. Out of 19 students turned out, 
seven students have taken to private farming, 10 fc>tudents entered into the 
Agricultural Service, and two students have entered into other services. 

The Government is responsible for the nc^cessary staff and the education of 
the boys. The standard of admission of the students into this school is 
higher*^ that what is usually found in agricultural schools. Students who 
have passed the sixth and seventh standard of the vernacular schools are 
admitted. This raising of the standard has certainly hc^en successful in 
enabling the students to grasp the subjects taught. The total strength of 
the students in this scliool for the two years has been limited and cannot be 
more than 80 students each year, for want of adequate funds. A number 
of applications have to be rejec^ted every year. In our opinion, every dis¬ 
trict ahould hav'e an agricxiltural sobool fully supported by Government and 
equipped with ^1 the necessary facilities. As the finances raised by local 
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efforts every year cannot be guaranteed to run the boarding charges, it 
would be necessary for Oovernment to ^ive all the financial assistance needed* 
Local effort would be active in inducing the right type of students to taie 
up the course. 

As regards agricultural bias schools, the number at present existing in ail 
the three districts of West and East Kandesh and Nasik is only six (one in 
West Khaiidesh, two in Nasik, and three in East Khandesh). This number 
is infinitesimaUy small. Such schools sliould form the basis of any scheme 
for rural reconstruction for the imparting of agricultural knowledge. 

The ideal to be aimed at in agricultural education should in our opinion 
be as follows: — 

(1) Ordinary primary schools with agricultural bias. 

(2) The provision of agricultural subjects in secondary schools. 

(3) The provision of higher agricultural education in special agricul¬ 
tural colleges. 

The supply of teachers and institutions is inadequate in our district. Thei*e 
is only one school with an agricultural bias in our district. There is an 
urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in our district, which is back¬ 
ward in respecjt of education. The need for more agricultural bias schools 
is keenly folt but more schools of this type could not be opened for want of 
funds and trained teachers. There is also the difficulty of securing land 
for such schools and unless the revenue authorities heartily co-operate with 
the Local Boards in giving facilities to sucli schools, the growth of such 
schools will be impeded. To meet the difficulty in regard to the supply of 
teachers, the agricultural school at Dhniia may bt* utilised for giving special 
agricultural training to teachers, so that a sufficient number of teachers may 
be found to run agricultural bias schools in the three districts of our Division. 
As a training cKintre with a rural atmosphere, Dhulia Agricultural School 
has the advantage of having a big model farm in which all varieties of cotton 
are produced and it is surrounded by farms of agriculturists. 

Our opinion as to the question of drawing teachers from the agricultural 
classes is that this principle of limiting teachers to certain classes is unsound. 
We may mention that the headmaster of the only school witli an agricultural 
bias in our district is a Brahmin and he lias won the good opinion of all the 
agricultural officers. The principle rather and should be to stimulate the best 
brains and to get efficient teachers, be they from whatever class or caste. 

We have already sliown tliat the attendance at existing institutions is not 
at all numerous. On the other hand it is very meagre. By opening such 
agricultural bias schools in the district and opening special agricultural 
schools at district centres and by general propaganda, tlie demand for instruc* 
tion of this type will greatly increase. 

Practically, for the present, there are no inclinations which induce lads to 
study agi'iculture. In special agricultural schools, the right type of student 
is not attracted. Only those who cannot be expected to shine in ordinary 
schools are being sent to agricultural schools. The hankering after service, 
especially Government service, and the clei ical education wdiich is generally 
given in schools, are groat impediments to the attracting of tl)e best intellects 
to the agricultural schools. In ou-r opinion, sufficient propaganda and a 
right type of agricultural e<lucation, which will be found most useful in 
after life in running private farms more successfully, will induce lads of 
good intellect to turn to agriculture. 

The pupils generally are drawn from the agricultural classes. If agricul¬ 
ture is taught in village schools as a secondary subject, in course of time our 
opinion is that general improvement will follow. 

The career of the majority of students who have studied agriculture from 
our Dhulia School, as we mentioned above, is service. This should not be, 
as our aim is to induce students to return to their private farms to improve^ 
them. But in the beginning the attraction of service to the ordinaiy type 
of student is very great, and taking into consideration the fact that such 
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ordinary students will not be capable of supervising their farms owinu to 
want of eonddenoe of farmers in present»day agricultural education imoh 
they now regard as “ paper ** or theoretical *’ education, such a course is 
natural for some years to come until the best intellects are drawn to such 
schools. 

Agriculture can be made attractive to middle class youths if the right type 
of education is given to them and xi greater facilities are given to them in 
case of lands, capital, Ac., as, for example, such youths should receive 
preferment by giving them Government lands on easy terms. In our district 
there are cultivatable lands lying fallow, and if such lands are given to such 
enterprising youths on favourable terms, our opinion is that middle class 
youths can be attracted to agriculture. 

Adult education can be popularised by the following methods: — 

(1) Village libraries. 

(2) Magic lantern and cinema instruction. 

(3) Night classes. 

To prevent pupils from lapsing into illiteracy, which often happens, 
encouragement should be given for discussions, essays and other means. The 
use of magic lantern lectures and cinemas should be encouraged. In our 
opinion, such methods will encourage adult education. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has undertaken a<iult education on these lines and the results are 
encouraging. 

In Khandesh the necessity of trained estate managers for managing the 
estates of big landholders has been keenly felt for years. It was thought 
that fresh agricultural graduates who came out of the Agricultural College 
were a* hrst diffident in venturing upon such an enterprise and hence it was 
considered desirable to train suitable graduates for a further period of about 
a year. The Jalgaon farm was thought to be a suitable place for the train¬ 
ing of such students. Free education and provision of free quarters were 
advertised by the Government, but no one took advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity, This may possibly be due to posts not being guaranteed by Govern¬ 
ment. So the difficulty has remained and fresh graduates cannot manage 
big estates. To remove such a difficulty, it would be necessary for Govern¬ 
ment to take some steps to foster post graduate courses by offering scholar¬ 
ships to suitable candidates and training them for a year or two under 
successful farm superintendents, with a view to satisfying the needs of big 
landlords. 

Question 3.— Demonstkation and Peopaganda. —Our agricultural associa¬ 
tion was starte<l on 13th September, 1914. The association was at first for 
the whole district of West Khandesh and it was converted into a Taluka 
Agricultural Association since 1923 when the new scheme of the Government 
of subsidising agricultural associations to the extent of Rs.lOOO came into 
force. 

The chief aims of our association were to develop the agriculture of the 
district, to introduce improvements, to hold demonstrations and shows, to 
promote agricultural education in the district and to help the extension of 
the co-operative movement. 

The association carried on general propaganda in the district and restricted 
its activities to the Dhulia taluka, the main centre of the district. The 
association engaged a trained fieldman,and under the advice of the managing 
committee consisting of officials and non-officials, assisted by officers of the 
Agricultural Department, the work of the association was carried on. 

During the last 12 years the following work hag actually been done by 
our agricultural association: — 

(1) In our district hajra is the staple food. Our association was able 
to introduce Akota hajm seed from Ahmednagar district into our district 
as this seed is found to be more useful to agriculturists than the various 
local seeds. 
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(2) in our district there was no fruit cultivation like oranges and 
mommhUy which fruits command a good market. Through the efforts 
of our association oranges and mosamhis were introduced and the result 
IS that now there are many agriculturists who are making good income 
from these fruits. In our district each orange or mosambi tree fetches 
an income of Rs.7 annually. 

(3) The association was able to do good work by introducing increasing 
quantities of good neglectum rosevm cotton and foreign ground nuts. 
Our district is mainly a cotton district and naturally improved cotton 
seed is in great demand. For want of sufficient financial assistance, our 
association could not cope with the increasing demand of see^ of 
neglectum roseum cotton and foreign ground nut. 

(4) Our association was able to demonstrate the use and utility of iron 
ploughs, winnowers, iron motes in our district and specially in our 
taluka. 

(6) Our association was able to introduce lucerne, and sundia juar 
from Gujarat as fodder crops in our district. 

(6) Our association took up the question of agricultural education in 
1918. Through the efforts of our association and by the sympathetic 
attitude of the Government, especially through the active support of 
the Honourable Sir Cliunilal Mehta, the then Minister of Agriculture, 
and Doctor Mann, Director of Agriculture, our association was able to 
start an agricultural school at Dhulia in 1922. The school is for three 
districts, viz.; West Khandesh. East Khandesh and Nasik Districts. 

Formerly all agrujiiltural improvements were shown ou Government farms. 
The agriculturists naturally were timid in taking up these improvements 
shown on Government fanns liecause they seoineil to think that these were 
achieved with the help of the illimitable resources of Government, 

The best methods are to show these improved methotls on ordinary culti¬ 
vators’ fields. Our experience shows that such field demonstrations, carried 
out on <‘uJtivator&’ fields, induce them to take up improved methods in 
agriculture. The ordinary cultivator must be convinced that by these 
improved methods he can get better income. It is also our experience that 
these improved methods should not be vety costly otherwise they are naturally 
unwilling to take them up owing to the very limited means at their dis¬ 
posal. As an example, improved machines like a winnower which cost about 
Rs.200, and an iron plough which costs about Rs.2o are not in as great 
demand as they should be. The agriculturists are convinced of the useful¬ 
ness of these machines hut they cannot take advantage of them owing to 
poverty. 

The effectiveness of field demonstrations is being hampered on ac/count of 
two things. In the opinion of our association, an economic survey of tho 
taluka, and financial help, will increase the effectiveness of these operations. 
The taluka must be first surveyed by exports and then it will be possible to 
carry on a definite programme of successful field operations; otherwise much 
time and energy ai’e lost in carrying on haphassard programmes and field 
operations. An agricultural survey of the taluka is w'anted with the object 
of ascertaining the immediate nee^ and wants of the cultivators. Such an 
agricultural survey by a Government expert was found very useful in laying 
down a definite programme by the agricultural association of Pacbora (East 
Khandesh District). In the opinion of our association, such agricultural 
surveys should first be undertaken when an agricultural association is to be 
form^ in a taluka. Unless such agricultural survey, followed by a definite 
programme is settled beforehand, no real progress can I>e expected. Our 
association hae been urging the Agricultural Department to undertake a 
survey in our taluka for the last six years and though the department 
recognised the necessity of such a survey it was not undertaken by them, 
presumably as they had no sufficient staff to undertake it.' 
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The second great difficulty is of finances. Our agricultural association has 
i*eeii maintaining itself on annual subscriptions from members. The annual 
subscription of our association is a rupee per year. The work of the associa¬ 
tion was carried on from 1914 to 191JS on subscriptions only, without any 
substantial help from Government. Since 1923 the Government has been 
paying an annual subsidy up to Ils.lOOO. The association collects Rs.lOOO 
as subscription. In the opinion of our association, this system is not sound. 
In times of scarcity it is difficult to collect subscriptions, and when at such 
times the needs of the association are great, the existence of the association 
is at stake owing to financial difficulties. 

In the opinion of our association, the subsidy of Government should be 
double the amount annually collected by the association. Under favourable 
circumstances the association should be allowed to collect a capital fund 
by levying a cess of one anna in the rupee of the assessment. By means 
of such capital fund, the financial stability of the association will be 
established. Unless Government comes to the help of the agricultural 
associations more liberally, our association is of opinion that under present 
circumstances no further progress can be expected in agriculture. Our 
association is also of opinion that the help of the revenue authorities is 
necessary to run the association. Our experience has shown that unless 
there is co-operation between officials and non-officials, no good work is 
done by such associations. 

Our associations has recently undertaken to supervise co-operative 
societies in our taluka by appointing a trained supervisor. We are re¬ 
questing the Government to give us further financial help and our work 
will he considerably hampered if the additional financial assistance is 
not forthcoming. 

The main difficulties iu inducing cultivators to adopt expert advice are 
financial difficulties. Unless the cultivat-or is assured that by adopting 
the advice he will get his due return, he is unwilling to undertake what 
he considers “ an adventure.’^ In the opinion of our association, a 
cultivator should be guaranteed a mininiuin income from the land which 
is set apart for cultivation according to the advice given by an expert; for 
example, if a cultivator is told that by giving sodium nitrate his cotton 
crop wdll bo improved, we think ho will readily accept this advice if he 
is assured that a minimum sum will be guaranteed to him if he suffers from 
such advice. Rewards to some of the best cultivators who do propaganda 
work may in some cases be an incentive to the <*ause of improvement in 
agriculture. 

So far the taluka has been the unit of the de^'^elopment association; a 
lesser unit than this w^ould, in our opinion, not bo effective in increasing 
the efficiency of the work of the association at the present time. 

As to the striking instances of the succe.vs of demonstration and propa¬ 
ganda work in our part, the instance of cultivation of foreign groundnuts 
iu Khandesh distri<‘t and tdie adoption of c'astor cake as a manure for 
cotton may be cited. The reasons of success, in our opinion, in ilitvse 
instances are that groundnut is a good I'otation crop and can be growui 
fus a hharif crop on rain water only. The land need not be rich land. 
Groundnut fetches good price and is even competing with cotton in price. 
As farmyard manure is getting scarcer every year owing to the decrease 
of cattle, and therefore dearer, the cultivators have found lastor cake 
to be a good substitute and an even better manure than ordinary farm 
manure for cotton. In short, for demonstration and propaganda work, 
agricultural associations are the best medium for carrying improvements 
to the doors of farmers and every encouragement and financial help should 
be given them by Government. 

Magiolantem lectures and cinemas are also a good means of propaganda 
for increasing the effectiveness of agricultural improvements. A magic- 
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lantern lecture is always very instructive and attracts larger crowds than 
a mere ordinary lecture. Last year, under the auspices of the West 
Khandesh Branch of the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute, a tour 
of lectures illustrated by lantern slides was arranged. These were special 
agricultural slides prepared by Mr. V. J. Toro, Inspector of Visual In¬ 
struction, Bombay Presidency. The tour was a great success and attracted 
large audiences and invoked great interest. Our association has been 
urging upon the Agricultural Department the necessity for a magic-lantern 
and slides but our request has not yet been granted, again owing to the 
same complaint, viz., difficulty of finances. 

Question 20.—Makketing. —Dhulia market is the biggest cotton market 
in West Khandesli district and during the cotton season thousands of 
cartloads of cotton are brought for sale every day. 

The system known as the adat system prevails in the market. Under 
this system all business is transacted through middlemen, who are locally 
known as dalals or adaiyas. The d<ilnl simply finds a buyer for the 
cultivator or seller and settles the bargain between the two parties; ho 
does not take responsibility for payment. Whereas the adatya not only 
finds a buyer for the seller and settles the bargain; he also undertakes the 
responsibility of payment and, as a matter of fact, actually pays tlie 
amount and settles his own account with the purchaser later on. 

The cultivators are not actually debarred from settling their bargains 
direct with the buyers but owing to their ignorance of the prevailing rates 
and other difficulties, such as want of familiarity with weights, etc., they 
arc likely to be deceived by shrewd merchants. Besides, in direct trans¬ 
actions, if any dispute arises there will be no suitable agency to settle 
the dispute. The agriculturist therefore prefers to sell his produce through 
the adatya and to pay him a small commission rather than run the risk 
of being deceived by shrewd merchants. 

The carts coming from different parts of the district come to their 
respective dcdals or adatyas. Adatyas sometimes advance money to agri¬ 
culturists on condition that they sell their goods to them. After the terms 
are settled with the dalal, the cultivator then does nothing but simply 
guard his cotton cart. Tlie dalal or adatya does everything for him. He 
takes a sample from the cart, shows it to intending purchasers, settles 
bargain with them, takes the cart to the ginning factory, gets its un¬ 
loaded, weighs its contents and gives cultivator a slip of paper showing 
the details of the account. The cultivator takes the slip of paper to 
the adaiya^s shop and the adatya. gives him the full amount and the 
cultivator goes home with his money. For all this trouble the adatya 
charges a commission of Rs.1-8 to Bs.2 per cart of raw cotton. In an 
average cart, about 10 maunds, i.e., 1,440 lbs., of cotton is brought. 

As stated above, the cultivator does not sell his cotton outright to the 
purchaser nor does he ordinarily get it ginned and then sell it to any 
firm or dahd. 

Sometimes big agriculturists, bringing a number of carts of their own 
produce, get it ginned when they find the market is too dull and too low. 
But even they do not generally get their cotton pressed into bales; they 
find it costly as their produce is not large. The ginned cotton has also 
to be seld through the dalals. For the ginned cotton the seller has to 
pay the dated a commission of eight to twelve annas per paMa, i.e., 3,200 lbs., 
and the purchaser in his turn pays six to 8 annas a patla to his broker. 

'Ihere are many European, Japanese and Indian firms at Dhulia dealing 
in cotton. Every day they get telegraphic instructions from their head 
offices in Bombay regarding the day’s quotations. So also the dalah and 
adatyas manage to get quotations from Bombay every day. The various 
dalah and adatyas take out samples of cotton and show them to merchants 
or agents of purchasers who, in their turn, offer prices according to the 
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limits for different qualities quoted by tbeir Bombay offices and the highest 
bid is accepted as the prevailing rate for the day for the various qualities. 
There is keen competition in arriving at the rates of the day. the 

rates are fixed^ the cart is examined both by the adatyas and purchasers 
and if there is any difference from the samples the claims are settled 
after making reasonable deductions in the price already accepted. The 
cotton is weighed before being ginned. One maund is equal to 72 seers of 
SO tolas each, i.e., 144 lbs. The ginned cotton is weighed before and 
after being pressed into bales. 

For ginned cotton, the weights are as follows: — 

80 tolas 1 seer or two lbs. 

40 seers 5= 1 maund. 

40 maunds » 1 paila. 

Special features of Bhulia market are, the large number of buyers, open com¬ 
petition among them in fixing the rates for the day instead of the so-called 
auction system followed in some other countries, the adai system which 
ensures prompt and cash payment and the business honesty of the adatyas 
or dalals. Nowhere, in both Khandesh districts, are payments so promptly 
made as at Bhulia, and therefore agriculturists prefer Bhulia market to 
other markets in the districts. 

In our opinion more effective steps might be taken to place at the 
disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders, information as to market 
conditions, whether Indian or overseas; crop returns, complaints as to 
Indian produce from wheresoever originating and agricultural and market, 
ing news in general. Baily information about these things should be 
provided by Government to cotton markets. These markets should be 
regularised and market committees should be appointed to regulate them. 
Such information should also be supplied to agricultural associations. 

Oral Evidence. 

i>0,(>24. The Chairman : Mr. Ransing, you are the Honorary Secretary of 
the Bhulia Taluka Agricultural Association and a member of the Bivisional 
Board of Agriculture, North Central Division of Bombay?—Yes. 

50.625. You are a member of the Bhulia Municipality?—Yes. 

50.626. And also a member of the Bhulia Municipal School Board?—Yes. 

50.627. You are also the Honorary Secretary of Khandesh Divisional 
Branch of the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute?—Yes, from 1923 
to 1926. 

60.628. You are a member of the North Central Divisional Board of 
Agriculture and Co-operation?—Yes. 

60.629. Bo you own any land?—^Yee. 

60.630. How mucIiP—30 acres.* 

60.631. Bo you farm it yourself?—Yes. 

60.632. Is that irrigated land or dry land?—Some irrigated and some dry, 

60.633. Well irrigation?—^Yes, I have grown oranges there. 

60.634. Please turn to page 386 of your note. You say: there is only 
one agricultural school at Bhulia which provides education for grown-up 
boys of the agricultural classes.** How old are the boys when they go 
to that school?—About 16 years old. 

60,636. What is the training given there? Is it vocational?—Vocational 
as well as practical. There is a special syllabus taught there. It is a 
better school than the Loni type. 

60,636. Bo you give the boys any general education at all or is the 
education entirely technical?—It is entirely technical The course is of 
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two years. It is entirely technical and the standard of admission is rathel 
high. The boys must pass the 6th or 7th vernacular standard. 

50.637. So that the boy is thoroughly literate before he enters the school?-^ 
He is literate enough to understand the technique of the thing. 

50.638. Can you give us some idea as to how much time is spent in the 
class-room and how much in the field?—Four bo five hours in the field 
every day. 

50.639. How long in the class-room P—Three or four hours. 

50.640. What is the co.st per boy?—Rs.ll for boarding charges per month. 

50.641. That is the cast to the parents?—The cost per boy for boarding 
only and that is borne by the local authority. 

50.642. Can you give the Commission a statement as to how much it costs 
to educate each boy per annum? Have you worked out the cost per boy?— 
I have worked out the cost for boarding charges only. I am a member of 
the local committee and we are in charge of boarding and lodging only, 

50.643. "Will you let us have the figures? "What I want is the total cost 
of the education per boy, including interest on capital?—I shall send 
it to 5 ^ou.* 

50.644. And a statement as to how that cost is worked out, showing how 
much is borne by the local authority and how much by Government?-— 
The Government is rasponsible only for the maintenance of the school. 
They spend Rs.7,000 for maintaining the staff and the sclux)l. 

50.645. And the local authority?—^The local authority only pay for the 
boarding charges. 

50.646. Does the taluka association make any contribution ?—lbs.100 
per year. 

50.647. What do the parents pay?—Noiliing. This is a sort of an 

emouragcnient to parents to send their boys to tho school, 

50.648. How long has tlu' .school been running.^—Since 1923. 

50.649. So that you hav(' had three full years?—^Yes. 

50.650. One lot of boys lias left the school?—Yes. 

50.651. Have you followwl their after careers?—Yes, they have lieen 
appointed ns field-men for several associations. 

50.652. Are you satisfied with the results?—No. We are not satisfied, 
because our object was to train the boys to go back to their own lands to 
improve those lands, 

50.653. Your experience is in line with that of other people?—Our 
difficulty is that we cannot get good boys. 

50,6’)4. Why not.^—As I say on page 386, in the heginning the attraction 
of service, to the ordinary type of students, is rather great and the best 
intellects are being drawn by ordinary schools. 

50.655. Sir Chvnilal Mehta: What ati-empts have you made to get the 
cultivators’ sons to join your school?—We do propaganda work and we 
hope to succeed in g<*tting the right type of student gradually. We send 
our teachers, we send our field-men, we also go to some places and tell 
the people to send their hoys to our agricultural school. We approach people 
wlu) own lands, because the first condition of admission to our school 
is that the boy must possess a ceHain amount of land. 

50.656. The Chairman: You say ** Out of 19 students turned from schools, 
seven students have taken to private farming.” Is that on parents^ 
bo]dings?“-Yes, we do not admit students who have not got their 
own lands. 


Mr, R. It, Burning, 
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50.657. Have you any ideas as to how the school may be improved so as 
to attract a more suitable class of boys?—We wish that the general type of 
English education should be introduced into such schools ;it is the want of 
English education that is keeping progress in cheek. If a boy were given 
a little knowledge of English, he would be able to grasp aJl the ailvantages 
to be derived from agriculture and all the improvements made in it. 

60.658. How many boys who go into this school at Bhulia know English ?— 
None. 

60.669. Have any boys left in order to go to Anglo-vernacular schools?—No. 

60.660. How many boys can be taken through the school in each two-year 
course? What is your capacity?—Our capacity is only 15 students per 
year; the total capacity is 60 students; we cannot admit more than that, 
that is to say 16 for the first and 15 for the second; but the demand is 
very great. 

60.661. How many acres of land have you attached to the school?—The 
school htis been removed to the Dhulia model farm which has been abolished, 
and about 16 acres of land have been given to the school. 

50.662. I see that you are not in favour of limiting appointments for 
teaching posts to the agric.ulturist classes?—No. 

50.666. Do you find that you get a suitable type from the towns?—Yes. 

60.664. Can they teach the field work, or must you have agriculturists 
for that?—The teachers from the towns have got some experience of 
agri(!ultiire, because they are farmers themselves. Our point of view* is 
that wdiatevev class they may belong to, they must have the required 
experience and they must be the right type of men. 

50.665. In answer to our Quoiition 3 (2), on page 388, you say that many 
agriculturists are making a good income from fruit growing. Is that as 
wholetime horticulturists, or is it a spare time occupation?—They are whole¬ 
time occupations; they have got nothing else but oranges and lemons. 

60,066. Is that their only source of livelihood.^—Yes. 

50.667. How many ataes can a man and his family farm?—Two or three 
acres of oranges. 

50.668. Does that keep him fully occupied for the whole year?—Yes. 

50,009. Do they come into bearing in the fourth or fifth year?—They do 
<ome into bearing in the fourth year, but we take them iu the fifth year. 

50.670. How do they finance themselves during the first four years — 
By growing vegetables as a catch crop. 

50.671. Like many others who have studied this question, you are in 
favour of demonstration on the cultivator's own fields. Do you suggest 
that the Agricultural Department should fake the risk of experiments 
carried out on cultivators’ fields?—Yes, otherwise the cultivators themselves 
will not take the risk. 

50.672. You have to be careful how you subsidise failure, have you not?— 
Y€>s, by giving subsidies the Agricultural Depai*tment will be careful to see 
that they just make a right experiment, the tendency w^ould be to with¬ 
hold experiments on the ground that such and such a thing has been 
unsuccessful in one place, and therefore it would bo no good trying it here. 

50,678. But if an unscrupulous cultivator knows that, if he fails, Govern¬ 
ment is going to pay for that, you may find that you have more failures 
than successes?—No; 1 mean that each experiment should be controlled, 
or supervised by Government. 

60,674. That would involve a heavy call on the Government staff, would 
it not?—No heavy staff will be required. 
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/)0,676. Th«n, who is going to do the supervision?—^The Government field- 
men who are on the spot will do it; if necessary additional fieldmen may 
bo employed. 

50.676. You say on page 389: Our association is also of opinion that, 

the help of the revenue authorities is necessary to run the association.’^ 
You want the help of Deputy Collectors?—No, immlatdan; our experience 
is that unless there is co-operation between offi^cials and non-of&cials no 
good work is done by such associations. 

50.677. What contribution did they make exactly to the beginnings of 
these societies?—The mamlatdars sirnpH advised the people to join our 
association. 

50.678. It is a question of authority behind the revenue official, I suppose? 
—They are most influential people, and the people in our part of the 
country listen to the advice of the mamlaidars. 

50.679. I did not quite understand your words on page 389 where you 
are talking about the difficulties of persuading cultivators to adopt expert 
advice. You say: “ In the opinion of our association, a cultivator should 
bo guaranteed a minimum income of land wherein the advice is to be given 
by an expert.” What exactly do you mean?—T have explained further 
that he should be guaranteed a minimum sum if he fails. 

50.680. Are the cattle decreasing in yonr disfrict?—Yes. 

50.6S1. How do you know’? I have got figures to show that that is 
the case. 

50.682. By how much has the price of cattle risen since the war?—By 
about 10 per cent. 

50.683. vSince 1918?—No, since 1914; we cannot get good cow’S and bullocks. 

50.684. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Are you sure of that figure?—That is an 
approximate figure. 

50.685. But the price of cattle has risen much more than 10 per cent., 
has it not?—Formerly, 1 used to get cows at about R.s.100 each; 1 paid 
Rs.l20 or 11^.125 only last month. 

50.686. That is 25 per cent?—Yes, that is with regard to bullocks. 

50.687. The Chairman : In answer to our Question 20, you are dealing 
with marketing. Do you suggest that the small commission which .*1 
(ultivator pays to the adatya tends to attach the latter to the cultivator’s 
interests?—No, but I suggest that strict supervision is required. 

50.688. Do you mean to suggest that if that supervision is not present 

he is more concerned to watch the interests of the buyer than the interests 
of the seller? Is that the position?—Yes; our suggestion is that the 

market should be regulated, and that small committees should be appointed 
with agricultural representatives, so that a better and closer watch may 
be ensured wnth regard to those dealings. 

50.689. A cultivator may bring his produce to the market in three or 

four lots, w’hereas a large bu 3 ^er will be buying every day on wdiich the 
market is working. Is it the case, as a rule, that the adatya is more con¬ 
cerned to find favour with the buyer than W’ith the seller?—Yes, he is 

generally on the side of the merchant. 

50.690. The merchant is there every day but the individual cultivator 
w^ould only visit the market so many times in the season?—Yes. 

50.691. Are you yourself connected with the market in any way?— 

No, except that T am a member of the Municipal Board. 

60.692. What have you to say about the question as to whether the 
market should be within the municipal boundary or outside it?— I consider 
that it should be within the municipal boundai% so that the Municipality 
may have some control. 

Mr, B, 1?. Bansing, 
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60.693. In the cme of your own -dietrict, is the market easily accessible, 
or does overcrowding take place on market days?—In the place in which it 
is situated at present, sometimes overcrowding does take place; there is no 
arrangement to stack the produce or carts. 

60.694. Would it not be better to have the market just outside the present 
municipal boundary?—^No, it should be within the municipal boundaries. 
There was a proposal to remove that market to another site, but this 
proposal which was made by the town-planning committee was rejected by 
the Municipality, so that we shall not be able to move the market from its 
present site. What I suggest is that it should be regulated, because at 
present there is no regulation. 

50.695. Is thei*© any regulation in name?—Not even in name. 

50.696. Is there no market committee?—No. 

50.697. Are the adaiyas licensed?—No. We suggest that a Bill should 
be drafted soon in order to regulate these markets. 

50.698. Mr. Kaniat: You have been a lawyer?—I am a lawyer. 

50.699. And you have been looking after the work of this association for 
the last 10 years purely as a lalmur of love?— Yes. 

50.700. If you resign this labour of love can a representative of the real 
agriculturists class take your place? Would it be difficult or would it be 
easy for an agriculturist to lake your place?—I do not think it is possible 
yet. 

50.701. Have you made any attempts in that direction?—Yes, I have 
trieil to get another to do the w'ork, but there are no workers, and that is 
the greatest difficulty, 

50.702. And that is why you have to continue?—Yes. 

50.703. Since the establishment of this taluka development association you 
are receiving a groat deal of help from Government, both with regard to 
finance and also in other respects?—^Yes, sincje 1922, when under the regime 
of tiie Hon. Mr. Mehta, the system of subsidising came into existence. 

50.704. Yes, I know that he was the author of the scheme; you think the 
subsidy from Government should be raised in the ratio of one rupee to two 
rupt'es?—Yes, our demand is that if we collect one rupee the Government 
should pay us two nipees. 

50.705. In that event do you think you could undertake greater activities 
or intensify your work?—We could employ better men; we now generally 
employ a fieldman to carrj’’ out our propaganda; if the subsidy were doubled 
we could employ a graduate fieldman w^ho could do better work, 

50.706. You are now more or less confined to agricultural and co-operative 
work ?—Yes. 

50.707. Suppose, in consideration of the subsidy being increased, the 
Association is also expected to do rural welfare work; would you undertake 
to do that?—We can try, 

50.708. That is to say, going round the villages, teaching people sanitation 
and hygiene and social work?—^Yes, we can try, because with a better 
trained man we can do that also, and we mean to try something of that 
sort in our taluka. 

60.709. So that the taluka associations are the direction in which some 
sort of help should be expected by Government, provided they make it worth 
while for the Association to look after rural welfare‘work?—Yes. 

60.710. You have a trained supervisor to look after the co-operative 
societies ?-"-Yes, as a sort of experiment during the last six months. 
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50.711. So tar, aiTO tlie indications 1‘avoiirablc that yonr supervisor would 
do the work efiiciently ?—Ycjs, recently the Registrar paid us a visit and he 
was quite satisfied witii the work of the supervisor. 

50.712. So that this system of leaving the supervision to bodies like the 
taJuka development association is hopeful?—Yes, it is hopeful, provided the 
workers are good; there is alw'ays that proviso, because we find wo have 
difficulties with workers; but our opinion is that the supervision of 
co-operative societies should be given to the taluka development association, 
instead of starting separate supervising unions. 

50.713. AVith regard to these agricultural schools, you emphasise that the 
teachers shoukl not be drawn from any particular class?—Yes. 

50.714. If they were drawn specially from the agricultural community, 
would there be an evil effect or lack of efficiency? Why do you insist on 
this point?—^Because we want to draAv the best brains; if a teacher is 
appointed from a particular caste he will think that his appointment rests 
on that caste only and efficiency will suffer. That should not be 
the criterion; the criterion should be the best brains and the best intellect. 

50.715. Bewan Bahadur Malji: In your associations have you been able 
to secure the services of people from the interior —Yes, from the interior, 
because four or five people on the committee are from the interior, 

50.716. Do they visit various villages?—Y'es, they are given some villages 
within their charge, and they are asked to supervise some demonstration 
plots; they go there and take an interest. 

.50,717. And you receive their reports?—Yes . 

50.718. Periodically—Not periodically. 

50.719. Have you commenced, either through the office or through the 
supervisor, to collect indents for the requirements of the members ?—We 
have been thinking of collecting indents through the co-operative societies. 

50.720. You hope to do something in that w’ay?—Yes; we used to collect 
individual indents, but now wx* mean to collect indents and supplies through 
co-operative societies. 

50.721. Are there any sale societiee on your side?—No. 

50.722. Not yet?—Not yet. The difficulty in starting sale societies is 
lack of expert advice and finance. 

50.723. But that you could get if you tried. Are you connected with 
any co-operative movement?—Yes, 1 am Honorary Secretary of the Khandesh 
Divisional Institute. 

50.724. May I know if any steps are taken for the redemption of old 
debts?—In East Khandesh and also in West Khandesh some villages are 
being selected. 

50.725. Do you kriow^ that an insurance company in Nagpur, the Nagpur 
Ideal Insurance Cf)mpany, has extended its activities into your district 
and is insuring lives and promising to redeem old debts?—I bear complaints 
about that company. 

50.726. Have you made any enquiries about their attempts, whether they 
are genuine or otherwise ?—llie people on our side have taken a very great 
liking to that company; that show's that the people like land mortgage 
batiks. 

50.727. They may be coming in, hut, all the same, is it not worth your 
while to warn the people ?—We have been warning the people. 

60.728. You told the Chairman that if the sons of agriculturists come 
to your school, they do not take to agriculture later; what percentage of 
the finished products of this school are the sons of agriculturists?—They 
are all the sons of agriculturists; we specially emphasise that point. 

Mr, B, li. Banning, 
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50.729. Ar^ you giving any scholarships to these boysP—No, but we give 
them free boarding. 

50.730. Sir Chunilal Mehta \ Before the taluka development association 
was started, you had other associations?—No, our association was nominally 
for West Khandesh district, but we used to collect subscriptions from Dhulia 
Taluka. 

50.731. How may years did that association exist?—From 1914 to 1922, 
eight years. 

50.732. Do you find any difference in the work of the two associations 
now?—^Yes, because formerly our staff was only one ffeldman, while now 
there are two ffeldmen and one supervisor; so that our work has been 
increased with great intensity. 

50.733. Much l)ettor work is being done now ?—^Yes. 

50.734. Is there any difference in the constitutions of these two associa¬ 
tions —No, it is the same constitution; this association has now been 
registered under the Act. 

50.735. Is the membership the same?—No, the membership has been 
increased; on account of our intensive propaganda we have 3,000 members 
now. 

50.736. Has the membership of the committee changed?—That has also l)een 
increased. 

60.737. What was it before?—It was a committee of about five or six 
persons; now the committee consists of 11 members of the managing com¬ 
mittee, two Honorary Secretaries, two Vice-Presidents and one President. 

50.738. How many officials used there to be on the old committee?—Only 
the marnlaidar, 

50.739. And now? Only the mamlatdar; he is the Vice-President. 

50.740. Why did the scheme of Ihe Jalgaon farm not succeed, that is 
to say, giving post-graduate training.^—I have given the reason, because 
there was no attraction; no guaranteeing of posts. 

50.741. Do you think that is necessary?—I think that is necessary for 
some years to come. 

50.742. When that scheme was brought into existence 1 vras informed 
that there were plenty of young men in West Khandesh who wanted to 
get this training and go back to the land?—-But the (iovernment wanted 
graduates; there were no graduates from West Khandesh. 

50.743. Supposing it was made open to other than graduates,^—Then we 
would send some people there, because the difficulty of estate managers 
is very great everywhere, not only* in West Khandesh but in East Khandesh; 
big landlords are complaining that they cannot get good managers. 

60,741, How could they go to this place without any previous training— 
General training is required, but not this agricultural training. 

50,745 Do not you want agricultural training?—We do want some agri¬ 
cultural traiuiug. 

50.746. You said that a guarantee against loss should be given to the 
cultivator on who.se field improved practices are shown?—Yes, if an experi¬ 
ment is to be done there. 

50.747. Has not that been done?—As far as our taluka is concerned, it 
has not been done. 

60.748. It has been done elsewhere P—That may be. 

50.749. On page 388 von say that,an agricultural survey should be made? 
-~Yes. 
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60.760. Do you do some kind of rough survey when a taluka development 
association comes into existence?—No, no survey has been made. That 
was our complaint to the Agricultural Department; we have been pressing 
this question before the Agricultural Department. 

60.761. What kind of survey do you want?—We want a general survey. 

60.762. Take your own tract served by your own association; what survey 
do you want there?—In certain parts of our taluka there are manures 
available. We have made the experiment; it did not prove successful because 
the people thought farmyard manure was cheaper. We want the Govern¬ 
ment to have a survey of the whole taluka to say whether cattle-breeding 
will be successful in a particular tract, whether this manure experiment 
will be successful in another tract. 

50.763. Was not the Deputy Director able to give you this information?— 
He said he had not suflicient staf^ to give that information. 

50.754. You say you want double the grant from Government?—Yes. 

60.755. Have you put that application forward?—^Yes. we have tried; we 
sent it this year also to the Government. 

60,766. And their reply was the usual one, that there were no funds?— 
Yes. 

50.757. Are not awards given to cultivators?—Do not you hold any shows 
and give prizes —We do not give prizes. 

50.758. Not on market days and in market fairs?—No. 

50.759. You used to do that.^*—We used to, but now after the War that 
has been abandoned; now we are going to revive the shoves. 

50.760. On page 389 you say: So far a taluka has been the unit of 
a development association; a lesser unit than this would in our opinion not 
be effective.^’ Why do you say that?—Because there are no workers, if 
there were workers a smaller unit would be all right. 

50.761. Do you not think a taluka is too large a unit?—It is a large 
unit to do intensive work, but for the present we have to he content with 
this for want of good workers. 

50.762. If you got good workers, would you limit the area?—T would like 
to limit the area to a group of villages where intensive work could be 
done. 

50.763. What kind of intensive work are you thinking of?—I am thinking 
of intensive work on health propaganda, subsidiary industries and also of 
agricultural improvements. 

50.764. Would you have any social work?—Yes, social work also. 

50.765. Is not social work very important?—It is very important; in 
our district an attempt is being made in that direction by the Kliadi 
Mandal, and they have specially appointed a man who works a group of 
villages and his work is good. 

50.766. Would you favour any such scheme ?—Certainly, 

50.767. Would you have non-officials working for this purpose?—^Yes. 

50.768. Would you have a society like the Servants of India Society con¬ 
sisting of whole-time workers for work in the villages?—^Yes; they would 
do not only social work, but all work connected with village reconstruction, 

60.769. These men might bo trained in the Agricultural College and taught 
the principles of co-operation?—^Yes. 

50,790. Would your association favour that?—Yes; in the absence of 
trained workers, we have enlisted the services of other people. 

50,771. Does your association consist only of pleaders?—No; except myself 
and another, all the workers are practical agriculturists. 

Mr, B. B. Mansing, 
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j60,772. Would you welcome same scheme by which you would have people 
working full time in the villages P—-Yes; they should be people staying in 
the villages for the villagers. 

60.773. Doing social work as wellP—Yes. 

60.774. You attach great importance to social work?—Yes. 

60,776. Will you tell us whether you have had experience of small irri¬ 
gation schemes?—^In our taluka there is only well irrigation. 

60.776. Has not Mr. Lowsley visited your taluka ?—^Yes, and he has given 
us schemes of well and tank irrigation. 

60.777. Do you attach great importance to these schemes P—We do. 

60.778. Reverting to the work in the villages, in your district you are 
so convinced by the work of the taluka development associations that you 
are willing to collect a capital fund by levying a cess on land revenue. 
In fact, you are the only district whi^ has asked for such a cess, and 
you told us that it would bring you a very large sum?—In Khandesh the 
people have been giving subscriptions, and they are willing to give us a 
contribution once for all, I have received a number of applications Irom 
the villagers to that effect. 

60.779. Would you consider the encouragement of small irrigation schemes 
and conservation of water most important?—Yes; conservation of water is 
most important. 

60.780. I do not suppose you have any figures or data as to the area 
of land that ooukl be benefited by these schemes?—In the Panjra Valley, 
about 13,000 acres will be irrigate. 

50.781. Mr. Lowsley has not given you any figures?—No. 

50.782. You have no sale societies?—No. In East Khandesh there were 
some cotton sale societies, which had to be wound up owing to lack of 
expert advice, 

50.783. Why do you prefer to have the dalal? —Because there is no other 
better agency. If we could have cotton sale societies, we would like to 
eliminate him. 

50.784. Does he buy in the villages or in the market?—Some dalals go 
to the villages and buy there. 

50,786. That is why the cultivator prefers to sell to him.^—^Yes. 

50.786. If he brings it to the market he has to pay discount or take it 
back ?—^Yes. 

50.787. Have you bad any experience of hand-weaving ns a subsidiary 
industry for the cultivator —I have not much experience of it, but my 
opinion is that hand-spinning and hand-weaving are good subsidiary 
industries in our district, 

60.788. Have you any data about both these?—No. But I have a report 
of the Kbadi Mandal about band-spinning, which is encouraging. 

60.789. Are you satisfied with that report ?—Hand-spinning is not a paying 
indiistry, but it is the only industry for agriculturists in our district. 

60.790. Do the cultivators do hand-weaving?—-In our part generally they 
do not. Some castes do the work, 

60.791. Is it done by a particular caste?—Yes, the Mahars. 

60.792. The Chairman: Hand-spinning or hand-weaving?—Hand-weaving. 

50.793. Sir Chunilal Mehta: That is restricted to a particular caste only.P— 
In our part the Mahars and Pinjaris. In Dhulia there are Mahomedan 
weavers called Momins; they do this work. 

60.794. Not the cultivator?—Not the cultivator. 
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60,796. The cultivators will not take to it?—Some of them will take to it. 

60.796. There is a weaving school in your district; does it teach plain 
weaving or border weaving?—Plain weaving. 

60.797. Bo the cultivators take to it ?—The District Local Board has asked 
some of the teachers to undergo the training, and they are introducing 
it in the villages. 

50.798. Are tractors doing well in your district?—^There are no tractors 
there. Our association has been asking Government to supply one for the 
last six months, but we have not yet heard from Government. 

50.799. You wanted the tract<3r for nothing? No; tihe District Local Board 
is willing to pay the expenses. 

50.800. On the whole, you take a hopeful view of agriculture in your 
parts ?—Yes. 

60.801. Mr. Kamat: You have heard of the work of Major Pogson, the 
water diviner ?—I got him in my own fields recently; he has given me two 
or three sites, but I have not been able to dig wells there. 

50.802. We need not go into that individual experience. We know that 

he has been appointed because he is supposed to have, beyond that, the 
power of water-divining. But you also know that there are Indian vater- 
divineits called Yes. 

60.803. Could your taluka association undertake to keep a record of such 
pa7)ades and verify in how' many <*a.sps the sites w'hicdi they select give water? 
—We have not done so, but we can keep a record. 

60.804. It would pay the Prcsi(leiu*y to find out such latent powers amongst 
others as well, would it not?—Yes; it would. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjonrned idl 10 a.m. on Wednesday, the 

March, 1927. 


Mr, B. B. Bansing, 
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Mr. STEPHEN CALVOCORESSI, Head Manager, Ralli Brothers, 
Bombay, and Mr. A. FOTIADI, Manager, Ralli Brothers, Bombay. 

Oral Evidence. 

60.805. The i'hairman: Mr. Calvocoressi and Mr. Fotiadi, you are 
Maiuifrers of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Bombay?— (Mr. Cahovoressi.) Yes. 

60.806. Perhaps, for the sake of tlie note, you could give us quite shortly 
the scope of the firm’s business?—The articles we principally deal in in 
Bombay are cotton, produce in the way of seeds and foodstuffs, imports of 
piece goode, sugar and vegetable oils. 

60.807. Will you des<Tihe your system of buying in the three principal crops 
in which you deal, namely, cotton, wheat and oilseeds? Take cotton first? 
— (Mr. Fotiadi.) We buy cotton up-country; it all depends on the district 
where we are established. In Berar we buy ?n the usual way in the markets; 
we have our own ginning factories at some of the important centres. In 
the Clentral Provinces, at Nagpur, we have a factory; and, of course, we 
have them in the South, There are ceHain markets whore we buy hapas, 
and others where we buy cotton ready ginned from factory owners, or where 
we buy through dealers. It all depends on the system of the district, and 
the systems \ ary very much between distrh't and district. 

60.808. Are there districts in which you actually buy from the cultivator? 
—In Berar we do. 

60,800. You buy from the cultivator himself?—Y^es; they have got these 
municipal markets where the cultivators bring in the carts and they are 
more or loss aAictioned. But there is always the local adafya who hfu? his 
ow’n carts coming to him, and, strictly speaking, you do not come into actual 
contact with the cultivator. (Mr. Fotiadi): Every adatya has hie own 
cultivators wdio bring their own carts to him, and the adatya looks after 
the selling part of it. 

50.810, So that you are selling through an adatya all the time?—Yes, 
but the price given is the general price. They fix one prit^e for the carts 
and then every ginning factory gets its own carts according to the 
arrangements they have; but there is one price given. What the cultivator 
gets out of that price is a different matter, but there is one official price 
given in these markets. 

50.811, Do you, in any case, yourselves carry out primary collection 
by going actually to the villages and buying from cultivators in the 
villages?—Not here, not in these parts of India. 
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50.812. In other parts of India ?—1 do not know now about Sin-d; 
I used to be there years ago, and we used to go to the villages and buy 
direct from the cultivators; but 1 have not seen that on this side of 
India. The carts used to come straight into our compounds. 

50.813. Driven in by the cultivator himself P—Yes, even before they 
came to the market; but that is also in the old days; now there are 
more intermediaries. 

60.814. One of the principal complaints made on behalf of the cultivators 
is that quality is disputed after weighment has been effected?—Yes. 

50.815. And tho deductions are made very often outside the area of 
the market and beyond the control of such market authorittes as may 
exist?—But tho market authority that may exist cannot enforce strict 
rules on this matter. Suppose there is a gin owner and he gives 
a bigger price than the others are prepared to give (the idea being to 
attract the carts into his compound) they have to go to his compound; 
once they are in his compound and there are many carte waiting, then 
he fixes the allowance for supposed inferiority of quality and other matters. 
I do not say it is a general rule, but it is done; and so he gets the difference 
in the original price he has given, through allowances from the cultivators. 
That ie done; some of the allowances are justified and some are not. 

50.816. You probably know there is the prospect of an Act being passed 
which will give to morket authorities control over marketing not merely 
on the premises of the market, but also in the yards of ginning factories 
within the municipal area?—But take the case of the villager who goes 
into a compound; there the gin owner has to examine what he has bought; 
there may be a difference in quality between the upper layer and the 
lower layer; the gin. owner then demands his allowances; some of them are 
justified under the present system, some are not. If you set the local 
authorities to investigate these matters I think you would have no end 
of trouble, especially in a place where you have thousands of carts coming 
in in a day; they have to be weighed that day and the cultivators have to 
leave and go to the villages, because the next day you get just the same 
number of carts coming in. 

50.817. It is suggested that the absence of storage at the market loaves 
the cultivator at the mercy of the buyer, because the cultivator is unable 
to retain his cotton but must sell it on the day he brings it to market. 
What do you think of that? Do you think storage could be provided?— 
Storage could be provided, but then we should have to change the men¬ 
tality of the cultivator, because his Icapas would have to be mixed. A man 
brings a cart down bo the market; if you want to store that cart specially, 
you would have to have a very large amount of accommodation. If the 
kapus could be mixed all in one heap and then he could get his share 
of it later on, it would be a different matter; but I do not think that 
system could be enforced in India. 

50.818. From the point of view of improving the quality of the cotton 
grown, it is obviously important that the cultivator should, if possible, 
receive full value for quality as well as quantity?—Yes. 

50.819. Do you feel that under present conditions the cultivator is 
getting the full value due to him for the quality of his cotton?—In certain 
districts he does, but it is not a general rule. The question is rather 
complicated. There are two sorts of cottons as regards the cultivator; 
there is the cotton that gives a big outturn and which pays the cultivator 
better, and there is the cotton which gives a smaller outturn but is a 
better cotton. During the last few years we have iHtnessed a fall in 
the quality of the Berar cotton through the introduction of the rosma 
variety, which gives a better outturn but has not got the staple of the 
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old Berar cotton. Wo havo seen a big drop in the quality with a bigger 
outturn to the cultivator; that is why they have fostered it. 

50.820. No doubt that is so, but the general principle holds that it is 
in the public interest that, if possible, the cultivator should receive value 
for quality?—^Yes, it is, and it is to the interests of everybody that 
the cultivator should be helped to look after his crop and get a better 
crop next year. These restricted areas which have been introduced 
have helped a good deal; but it is not general; it is far from IBeing 
general. 

50.821. Bo you complain of cultivators mixing their cottons?—They do 
but it would require a very educated cultivator to resist the temptation. 

50.822. As a rule, the mixing is not carried out by the cultivator, but 
at a later stage?—It is carried out at a later stage in the ginning factory; 
but the cultivator does also do that; if he has got rain-damaged cotton 
and a cotton with red leaf, he very often throws a certain percentage 
in of black leaf cotton, hoping that it will pass. 

50,828. Usually at the bottom of the cart?—Usually in the middle; it all 
depends. 

50J824. Have you experience of co-toperative selling societies?—^Very 
limited;* they are not very popular. 

50.825. With whom?—^With the brokers. 

50.826. Why are they not popular?—Because they are taking their business 
out of their hands. 

50.827. Bo you think there is value in these societies in that liiey educate 
their inetnl>ers, promote the growing of better quality and an appreciation 
of what grading moans?—^They are very small yet, one cannot tell; but on 
principle, of tMiurse, they are good, 

50.828. Have you been able to give them any direct support?—We have, 
especially in the Hnbli district. {Mr, Colvocoressi.) At present we are under 
boycott for having done it in the Gadag Bistnct. About a month ago we 
bought; they telegraphed to us from there that the buyers were not allowing 
it, and they threatened a boycott; we went on buying all the same, and they 
boycotted us, 

50.829. Is it purely local, confined to the Hubli market—To the Gadag 
market. 

50.830. I suppose they could not severely shake the firm of Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers by an attack confined to that particular district?—No, we do not 
mind it. They tried it two or three years ago in Akola too. 

50.831. Is it your view, as a firm, that on the whole these O/O-operative 
selling societies if well managed are deserving of support?—(Mr. Fotiadi,) 
Yes, it is a good thing. 

50.832. You are educating your growers up to realise w^hat quality means, 
what straight dealing means and what grading is worth?—Yes, but we have 
not got enough experience, and the oo-operative societies are very small still, 
so that we cannot say whether they ore well managed or otherwise. 

50.833. Have you gentlemen ‘ anything you would like to say on the two 
Acts, the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Act and the Cotton Transport Act? 
—^The Transport Act is a ^od thing; it has done a lot of good in Hubli and 
othet? plaoes. Of course, it is too early yet to speak about some districts, 
but in Hubli it lias done a lot of good. They used to import cotton even 
from Bokhara, mix it up with the local cotton, and bring it down to Bombay 
as pure kumpia, 

50.834. Br. Syden Bid you say Bokhara in Central Asia?—Yes, it used 
to come down in the beginning of the Bolshevic trouble between 1918 and 
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Now it has stopped coming down; they could not sell it there, and it 
used to come throhgh Persia. It resembles /cumpfa, and they used to mix it 
up with all sorts of cotton. Now we get a much better cotton from there, 
and they get much better prices, but they are not selling so much. 

o0,835. The Chairtrtan: How about the last Ginning and Pressing Act?— 
It is good; it has done a lot of good. We know this marking of the bales is 
a good thing. As regards labour, it handicaps the conscientious gin owner; 
there are a lot of gin owners in India now who use female labour and 
children, whereas others do not do it; it is done and they are not detected; 
it is very difficult to find out bec^ause, as a rule, they have a man at the 
railway station, and if the Inspector comes the factory is cleared. Then 
they work extra hours. I do not say all gin owners do. As the Act is not 
enforced for everybody, the conscientious gin owmer suffers to a certain 
extent. 

50.836. It is the first Act that contains the labour clauses, is it not?~Yes, 
it is the first Act; the second Act, 1 believe, is only for marking the bales 
and returns. 

50.837. What do you say about that Act?—Tliat is good. 

60.838. You are now dealing with tiie marking of the bales and the making 
of returns'^—^That is g<K^d. After all, we find even in Bombay now that you 
can trace the place from which a falsidy-packcd bale comes, tlie factory and 
the man who ginned it. That Act will not do any harm, and it wdll do a 
lot of good. 

50.839. It has been suggested to the Commission that in certain districts 
rings of ginning fai‘tories are created in order to raise the ginning chargee 
above the level of competitive profits, and that the margin of profit is used 
to distribute as a bonus tJiroughout the ginning factories in the ring pro 
tanto accor<ling to the number of machines in each factory?—\>s. They 
have what they call j)ool.s. For the last 20 years or so we have refused 
to join any pooh in any place. 

50.840. Is the general effect of a pool of that sort to reduce the amount 
that the cultivator obtains for his cotton?—Naturally, because a bigger 
ginning or pressing rate is paid. 

50.841. The price you get is a world price?—Yes, and the price the i*uHi- 
vator gets is that much smaller. 

50.842. Can you suggest any means by Mhich tJie.se pools might bo broken 
up or the formation of now ones prevenu^d?—I do not think so; the trouble 
is that there is too much ginning accommodation. 

50.843. There are tofi many ginning factories and too many gins?—^Yes; 
they come to <a certain understanding to keep a few factories idle. They 
have invested the money, and they want a certain return on that money; 1 
should think it would be very difficult to legislate against it. 

50.844. Some limitation of the number of gins would be the only hope of 
removing the conditions which have brought about these pools—Yes, but 
then conditions change so much. 

50.845. When you have a big crop you need all these gins to deal with it? 
—We have seen very big changes in the markets, centralisation and decen¬ 
tralisation again, small markets opened, and so on. 

50.846. What do you say about tbe activities of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee?—They do very good w'ork in a general way. 

50.847. Are you attracted by that type of organisation for research?— 
Certainly. 

50.848. Bo you think it might be possible to introduce the principle with 
regard to other crops ^—I know very little about other crops, but if it is 
good for cotton I do not see why it should not be good for other crops. 
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50,849, Have you thought this outP— {Mr, Calvocoressi,) What crops are 
you thinking of? 

50,860. Let us take wheat and oilseeds; would it be possible to organise 
research into the problems of growing wheat on the same lines as the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee?— (Mr, Culvocorwi,) Yes, I see no objection 
whatever; you mean principally for differentiating in qualities and settling 
big differences? 

50.851. It really amounts to organisation of the industry from the grower 
to the final marketing stage, emphasising the common interests of all and 
utilising the knowledge of all for the improvement of production in all its 
stages and distribution and marketing?—^Yes, certainly. 

50.852. Have yon gentlemen anything you would care to say about the 
quality of Punjab cotton? It is suggested in some quarters that 4“P has 
deteriorated. Are you buyers of that particular cotton?— {Mr, Fotiadi,) 
Yes, we are; it is the Karachi branch who deal with that cotton, but we see 
it also. 

50.853. Have you any views?—tl do not know^, I could not tell you; I have 
been away a year. This year I know it is very bad as regards quality, but 
it may be due to climatic conditions. 

50.854. Is there any suggestion in your mind iliat there is a decline in the 
quality of the cotton?—There was a very material decline a'bout 10 years 
ago, and then I saw a certain amount of improvement. For the last five 
or six years I do not think thc^re has been a decline in quality. 

50.855. Was the recovery complete? 1 do not think it was aksolutely 
complete. At the very l)egilining we had most beautiful cotton; then, 
through mixing in the ginning factories, the seed got mixed up and the new 
crops got mixed up ; but that has been stopped. Y'ou get more even running 
cotton in the last few years. Unfortunately I have not seiui much of this 
cotton for the lust few years. 

50.856. Does your firm do anything in the way of financing the cultivator 
in the growing or marketing of cotton?—No, we do not advance on the 
(otton; we buy ready and pay ca^h; that is our system throughout. 

50.857. Throughout all crops?—Mostly; sometimas if there are no culti¬ 
vators who are bringing it in, we buy through the adatyas; but we try to 
buy, as much ;is we can, Jeapas^ and kapas means buying from the ryot. 

50.858. What are your buying arrangements in wheat? (3ir.' (Vdroro- 
rtffist) : In wheat more or less the same as for cotton. They <:x>me to the 
different markets up country; it differs with the different markets up 
country, 

50.859. You follow' the IiM'al custom?—;We follow the local custom, what¬ 
ever it is. Again, where it is a question of carts coming to the godowns, 
they get the sample of the quality there and then and estimate the value. 
There is one easier way of getting at the actual qualities and that is 
by analysis, which yon do not have in cotton. You can have damaged 
grain analysed afterwards as a chec^k; you do not have that in cotton. It 
also is paid cash; if the carts come to the godowns the grain is estimated 
from the carts and a price given. If it is accepted, delivery i« taken right 
there and then, and payments made cash to the cultivator or the cart- 
rnaii, wdioever it is. We buy by forward contracts too; in Bombay we 
buy in two or three different wa 3 ' 8 , either through contracts forward or in 
the ready market in Bombay, but that is very little. The Bombay wheat 
is becoming less and leas every year; for tlie last few^ years there has 
been hardly any at all. The wheat is mainly at Karachi. 

50.860. Do you deal for the export trade only or for internal consump¬ 
tion?—^We deal mostly for the export trade. One or two mills buy an 
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occasional lot of local wheat, or Delhi or Cawnpore wheat is sold here; 
and sometimes it ie imported wheat from Australia. But then there axe 
only one or two mills in Bombay, and they only buy from us when they 
cannot buy cheaper from their own agents. They have got more or less 
regular people who have been selling to them for years; they only buy 
from us if they can get it cheaper than that. But the trade of Bombay 
now has com© down to mostly groundnuts, castor seed and cotton seed, 
and a little linseed; but as to all the other big trades, tliere used to be 
Bombay wheat, the better qualities of wheat, tU seed and poppy seed, 
not so large but still prices were always good. All that has practically 
gone; now we rely entirely on castor seed, cotton seed and groundnuts, 
and, as I say, partly linseed. Groundnut seems to bo the moat important 
of the lot and the most expanding one generally. 

60.861. What do you say about the changes in the quality of Indian 
wheat during the past 15 or 20 years? Is there an improvement?—No; 
about Karachi I cannot say, because I have never been to Karachi, but 
I should say Bombay qualities from what comes into the market, are dis¬ 
tinctly inferior and are more mixed. Up to 5 or 6 years ago you probably 
had 6 or 7, or certainly 3, first class qualities of soft wheat and 3 or 4 
qualities of hard wheat, and hard wheat again was divided into yellow 
and red hard wheat. Now all that has disappeared. 

60.862. How do you account for the disappearance.?^—Partly owing to 
the local consumption in the cx>untry. 

50.863. The groiving consumption of wheat in the rural areas?—^Yes. 
Take that very good wheat which comes from the Nagpur side, the good 
white wheat, the most bold and well fed grain; that has practically dis¬ 
appeared; you hardly ever see it. 

60.864. That is consumed in the district?—I suppose that is consumed 
in the district. 

50.866. Is that merely a suggestion or is it definitely within your know¬ 
ledge?—^It is impossible to trace back where it has gone; the whole of 
that kind of wheat which used to be exported from llombay is used for 
local constimption now since the War. Before the War they never used to 
touch wheat for local consumption; they used to roly on hajr} and jucvr 
and that sort of thing. iSinc© the War, I suppose partly because the 
labourer ,has got richer and partly becau.se crops in the other parts of 
the world have increased, wheat has got cheaper and they use it locally 
and eat it themselves instead of selling it, 

60.866. Is less wheat coming in from the districts?—Much less from 
the Bombay side; hardly anj" is being exported from Bombay now. 

50.867. Is any Punjab wheat coming into Bombay?—No, it does not 
come through here; it is entirely Karachi. 

60.868. Have you anything you would like to say about the advisability 
of erecting grain elevators in India —That has been discussed so often, 
particularly on the Karachi side; I do not think it will ever b© feasible 
on the Bombay side; I do not think Hiere will be enough wheat for them 
on the Bombay side. It will require very strict supervision and there 
will be stages where dealing might be very difficult; elevators will much 
more depend on the personnel running the elevators than any other system 
does. 

50.869. In grading and the granting of certificates P—-Yes, thane will 
be very grave difficulties there. 

50.870. What about the adulteration and damping of wheat?—On this 
side we have no experience of damping or adulteration of wheat; there 
has been no serious complaint. The article in respect of which the damp¬ 
ing is very bad on this side is groundnuts. 
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60.871. How about the soundness or the reverse of the grains compared 
with pre-war times? Is the damage by weevils greater than it uj^ U 
be P—That we cannot say, but I see no reason for the quality changing in 
that respect* It is a question of how much longer they can keep it; in 
the old days they could not afford to keep it any time. Qnce they open 
the pit the deterioration starts. If there is greater damage than in the 
past, it is probably due to that, that the holdings of the wheat are much 
longer and much larger than they used to be in the past. 

60.872. Holdings by the cultivator?—^Yes. 

50.873. To what do you attribute the growing power to hold?—Person- 
alljf I should say the cultivator is being financed by other people more 
than by his own resources. 

60.874. Bo you mean the moneylender?—I should think so, yes; that 
seems to be the general impression with regard to every article : many 
more middlemen, much more speculation and much more holding, 

50.875. Have you come across any co-operative wheat celling society?— 
No; not yet. 

50.876. What about the adulteration of wheat by dirt?—That has been 
reduced considerably, as far as our experience goes; we had to fight that 
about 10 years ago; we had a very serious fight about that with regard 
to all wheat and all other articles when we introduced the selling of 
pure wheat at home. Wo had great difficulty in establishing that at 
first, but once it started it went on very well; I have heard of no com¬ 
plaints of adulteration from any side since then as far as we are concerned. 

50.877. And from the Bombay side.?—Not from here either. 

5f),878. Who actually carries out adulteration when it takes place?— 
It is very difficult to tell; I suppose the holders of the stocks, most likely. 
In the old day.s in any article it used to be almost a recognised custom. 

50.879. Did large firms practise it?—iWe did not. It is very difficult 
to say who did ; but certainly somebody must have been practising it, 
because wlien we started on the clean basis of all articles we had a very 
difficult time with it. On the other hand, they would not pay us the 
extra price «l home at first. It was clear that if consumers wanted to 
buy at the cheaper price they would have to pay for a certain amount 
of earth with the product. 

50.880. Ilntil you get a better price in the market you canriot press for 
clean wheat here.?—No, 

50.881. On the question of the home market, are you satisfied with 
the present arrangements under which wheat is bought in Great Britain? 
—That is beyond our control altogether; I do not know the exact work¬ 
ing on that side. 

50.882. Surely you must have views on that point; it is very important, 
is it not?—^That is a question which comes entirely under our London 
firm, the actual running of qualities and the selling of them. 

50.883. Let me put the question to you in this way: is clean wheat 
receiving its due reward at this moment?—That is an entirely different 
matter; I should say, at times yes. 

50.884. You do not suggest any improvement in the eystem?—You mean 
better price? 

50.885. I ask you if clean wheat is getting a due reward, is obtaining 
an appropriate price for its cleanliness?—That is a very difficult question 
to answer; it is perhaps, from the consumer’s point of view. In many 
cases when clean wheat or any other clean article is shipped and the 
market goes against the consumer, there is always some complaint to be 
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found; we have had cases when we were perfectly certain of what we 
shipped, our analysis and quality sample® were in our opinion right, yet 
there were <x)mplaints. Very often complaints are based a good deal on 
the fluctuations on the market; it is not entirely a matter of quality; 
nainrally, if consumers can get an allowance out of you they try to got it. 

50.886. The Commission is concerned with the interests of the cultivator. 
It is certainly to the cultivator's interest that lie should get value for quality 
and for purity of produce ?—Generally speaking, I should imagine that any¬ 
where one should get fair value for quality, but 1 do not think that the 
mercliaiit always gets it, and therefore the cultivator may also not get it. 

50.887. Provided it is a sufiieieut proportion of the whole, A very small 
lot does not receive a reward for the quality, does it? —A small lot may not, 
unless vastly superior. 

50.888. You are not interested beyond the Bombay aide? —I thought you 
put the question in a general way. We are interested in a general way, but 
we- arc not quite familiar with the detail of working on the other side. 

50.889. If possible, we will see someone representing the buying interests 
in London —Yes. Anybody in a Loudon firm would be glad to give you all 
the information they can. 

50.890. We now come to oil-seeds. That is the third article with which 
you d<5al. Is there anything novel in that line which we have not touched 
in dealing with cotton and wheat.''—Noiei only in practically the disappear¬ 
ance of certain oil-socds Iroin the market. 

50.891. Would you give us a list of the disappearing seeds?—Tliey are the 
seeds of w’hich there is uuu‘1j less cultivation, because there has been much 
less demand, and one of the important ones of thegH3 is til seed, which used 
to be a very complicated article with many qualities (white, black ami 
brown), with material dift'erences m assortments and values. Til seed seems, 
during the last few years, to have disappeared almost eiitirt^ly from the 
export markets. It appears to have been replac.eKl partly by groundnuib. 
Til seed was used mostly for finer edible purposes, but it was found that 
groundnut oil did just as well, and w'as cheaper, and now tU sochI (lies! 
quality) is about £2 per ton dearer than groundnuts. 

50.892. You wanted to bring before the C-ommission the unfortnnato results 
of the practice of damping groundnuts?—Yes. That is very serious, because 
once the groundnuts are damped, even though dried afterwards, they retain 
the traces of the iamping, which is very injurious to the quality. 

50,898. The damage is permanent?—Yes; not only in appearance, but 
apparently it produces certain acids, which are called fatty acids. That 
reduces the value of the groundnuts. The damping is not so bad in the 
Bombay Presidency os it is in the Madras Presidency. There you have a 
higher quality (the quality which is supposed to be decorticated dry), and 
the lower quality which results from natural or artificial wetting. There is 
a difference of about £1 to 308. per ton in value between the two qualities. 
When the first quality is damped, it has to be degraded down to the second 
quality, and the cultivator cannot make up the loss of the £1 in value per 
ton by the extra weight that he will produce by damping his groundnuts at 
the time of selling. 

50.894. As one of tlic more important firms dealing in groundnuts in the 
export- trade, did you represent these facts to the Agricultural Departments? 
—We did, and on the Bombay side it was taken up very seriously. I know 
the matter went to the highest authorities and keen interest was taken in it. 

50.895. Did you yourself communicate with the Agricultural Department? 
-“We did, and on the Bombay side the question was taken up, but on the 
Madras side very little appears to have been done. 
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60)896. Hare you had any coimnunicationB with the Government of India? 
—No. 

60,897* You know that they have got an Agricultural Department?—^Yes* 
We went through the local authorities first. We represented the damping 
as a very serious matter, and we particularly pointed out that there are 
other groundnuts, such as the East African groundnut, starting now in com¬ 
petition with the Indian groundnuts, and if the Indian groundnut quality 
is allowed to deteriorate it will not stand the competition. 

60.898. 8o that there is competition from Africa?—^Yes. Last year we 
tried throughout the Madras districts to collect villagers and cultivators 
and talk to them against damping, but they just smiled at it; they did not 
pay the slightest attention to it. They told us that if groundnuts are sold 
dry they lose by it. I myself saw groundnuts being wetted in decorticating 
factories with buckets. There was no question of sprinkling; water was 
thrown on the top of the heaps of groundnuts in bucketfuls. The argument 
of the seller is that the wetting prevents breakages. 

60.899. That makes for a low percentage of breakage in decortication ? Is 
that so?—There may be something in it, but not as much as they say. 

60.900. Do you buy nothing but decorticated groundnut?—^Yes. Occasion¬ 
ally we have bought small Jots of unshelled groundnuts, but not to any 
extent. 

60.901. In your view, damping does represent a very serious menace to 
the reputation of Indian groundnuts?—Yes, absolutely; and at present there 
is a loss in value for the existing qualities. There are qualities which are 
higher, but which have degraded to the lower quality on account of the 
wetting. 

60.902. You think that the loss to the cultivator through deterioration in 
quality is greater than the value which the cultivator obtains for the water 
that he sells?—Absolutely, 

60,90d. You think the cultivator himself is losing?—Yes. Whoever is 
responsible for the water in the groundnuts certainly cannot get his loss of 
a £1 per ton or so out of the water. 

50.904. You told me you sow the damping going on in the decorticating 
factory. Who is lesponsible for it?—^That is what I tried to find out at the 
time I wont to buy tlie groundnutfi. The owner of the factory said it was 
not his stuff. Then I got to the owner of the groundnuts, the cultivator. 

said it w'as his stuff, but he Jiad handed it over to the middleman, and 
it w^as those middlemen who w^ere Just running the ginning factory, and in 
that case were encouraging the wetting. 

60.905. What did they say?—Their argument was that it prevented break¬ 
ages, and tliat the quality would be all right. If you take a heap of ground¬ 
nut which has been wetted and dried afterw^ards, you can easily make it out 
from a distance from its colour, 

50.906. You do not blame the cultivator for having poured water on the 
groundnuts?—Not in that paiticular case, and I suppose in many cases he 
is not be blamed. He is made,to believe that he is going to get a better 
value if the stuff is wetted, and so far he has believed it. The cultivator is 
to be blamed for giving himself up to the middleman, 

50.907. You think that the cultivator is allowing his stuff to be wetted?— 
Yes, because he thinks he is getting better value. 

50,008. Whereas, in fact, you suspect the middlemen of taking the differ¬ 
ence in value?—I personally would be inclined to suspect the middlemen 
most times in all these matters. 
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50.909. We have had great difHculty in finding out who is responsible for 
it?—That is my personal view of it too. It is difficult to trace, but there is 
no question about it that the wetting is done. 

60.910. The difficulty of finding out exactly who is pouring water on the 
groundnut is a real one?—in the case 1 mentioned it was distinctly the 
middleman, because the owner of the deoorticator said they were not his 
groundnuts, and he did not care a bit whether they were wet or dry. 

50.911. Bo you feel, broadly speaking, that it might be possible, by legis¬ 
lation and propaganda, to raise the grade and standard of Indian produce 
above the level at which it now stands?—I think so; with propaganda and 
very strict legislation and supervision. Otherwise, if there is legislation 
witJiout strict supervision there will be certain people who will abide by the 
legislation and suffer by it. 

50.912. Unfairly?^—Yes, unfairly. That is the whole trouble. 

50.913. Looking at the matter quite impersonally, I take it, from your 
point of view as exporters, you live on the margin? You are not really con¬ 
cerned with the quality as long as you do not lose by your transactions?— 
We are concerned with quality, because it makes our name as shippers. 
Without actually guaranteeing sales on samples, we guarantee to ship the 
best average quality available at the time of shipment. 

50.914. It would lower your market li the quality was not high?—The 
exigencies of the consuming markets are more for the higher quality. 

50.915. 1 do not wish to ask you to bind yourself to anything of this sort 
to-day, but this is your general opinion, that the organisation of th<?se crops 
from the cultivator to the ultimate market is an advantage for all con¬ 
cerned, and you think that you, for instance, as a firm, would be glad to 
take a hand in that woik?—It ought to make for honest trading, and there¬ 
fore vve would be supporters of it. 

50.916. Straight dealing all through ?—Absolutely. 

50.917. This, perhaps, may strike you as rather an unusual question, and 
I should like you to answer it at length if you choose to. As a firm, how 
much do you know of the production and marketing of the produce in 
which you deal? Are you concermiig yourselves very much with it?—Not 
in a highly scientific manner, we have nor got the experience to do it; we 
could not say what would make towards improving the quality (or otherwise) 
at the time of cultivation. 

60.918. 8o that, as a linn, you have no intimate knowledge of the earlier 
stages of production and marketing?—Except watching w^eather conditions 
from a market point of view w^hen crops are being sown and when they are 
growing, entirely from a commercial point of view. We know nothing of 
scientific fertilisers and methods of ploughing or sowing, 

50.919. If you, as a firm, would be represented on, let us say, the Central 
India Wheat Committee, all that side ol the work would he entirely novel 
to your firm ?—We have no expert knowledge. 

60.920. Would it be to your advantage that the exporter should make him¬ 
self, to some extent, acquainted wdth, and practically interested in, the 
earlier stages of production and marketing? You, after all, know the 
qualities required overseas?—But for the exporter to follow the science of 
production it would mean an entirely separate scientific branch of his 
organisation. Such a knowledge would, of course, be an additional 
advantage. 

60.921. Developments in that direction are taking place in America, are 
they not?—^Yes, and they aie very welcome. 

Mr, tStepken Oalvocoi'essi and Mr, A, Fotiadi, 
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60.922. Do you feel yourself that the time has come for a move towards 
the hxing of grades aud standards for All*lndia produce?—You mean different 
qualities P 

60.923. Yes?—Yes, that could be done, but with great difficulty if there 
is too much refinement. In broad lines standards already exist. Take 
an article in oil-seed, like iil seed. There are manjr grades and qualities. 
You have to consider quality, colour and size of grain. In the case of lin¬ 
seed, which is an easier article, you have to consider size of grains. For 
each article you have specially io consider its peculiarities. This is already 
done to a great extent. More refinement may prove unworkable. 

60.924. Have you anything to say about statistics?—No. 

60.925. Are you satisfied with the information provided by Government as 
regards the condition of crops, &c. P—^Yes. 

60.926. Do you think it is accurate?—It is very difficult to be quite 
accurate, but at times the information is late. 

60.927. You would like it a little earlier?—Yes. Otherwise it is fairly 
accurate It is not reasonable to expect estimates of sowings and yield any 
nearer the actual than they are given. 

60.928. Have you anything to say about shipping?—No. (Mr. Fotiadi,) 
I should like io say something about the damping of cotton which is going 
on on rather a big scale. I do not think it is doing any good to the Indian 
cotton; on the other hand, it spoils its name, and legislation, if applied in 
a very strict manner, could stop ifc. 

50.929. Where does it take place?—In factories. 

50.930. Almost entirely?—^Ycs. The cultivator does not do it; it is done 
entirely in the ginning factory. 

60.931. At what stage?—Cotton has to be very dry when ginning, but once 
it is ginned it is damped with hoses in many cases. 

50.932. Before baling!^—Yes, they put the hose on three times, in the 
morning, at noon and at night. Cotton is a fibre which draws the dampness 
inside. Damping does not S|)oiI the cotton very much if it is done carefully. 
It is difficult io detect damped cotton. 

50,93.3. I)<^)e8 any permanent deterioration result from such damping?— 
There is deterioration afterwards; it spoils the colour, but if it is sold within 
a nionth or so you cannot see the deterioration in colour, 

50.934. Is that practice common?—It is very common, and it is doing a 
lot of harm. 

50.935. Is it universal?—I cannot say; we do not do it ourselves. (Mr. 
CalvocoTfsH.) I was in Nagpur and the Berars two or three months ago and 
I saw it. Several of our own factories were lying idle because we could not 
buy the cotton, not allowing for damping in our prices. Dealers who asked 
us to press for them in our factories their own cotton asked me: “ Would 
you provide the water ?’^ I told them w'e did not provide water for our own 
cotton and that therefore we were not going to do it for anybody else. The 
man took his cotton aw^ay from our factory. 

60.936. Do you believe that in the long run that practice will prove a 
paying one?—I should not think so, l>ecause somebody has to lose by it. Who 
is going to get the benefit? Not the buyer of tbe wet cotton. (Mr. FotiadL) 
li pays the gin-owner. 

60.937. Sir Ckunilal Mehta: As regards the working of the Cotton 
Transport Act in Navsari, I thought you said that it was too early to come 
to any de<*ision ?—(Mr. Fotiadi): Yes, but I find that the quality has 
really improved. There is no doubt about it that it looks slightly better. 
It may be so for climatic reasons or it may be a matter purely of chance 
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or luck. I have no doubt in my mind that it is due to the Transport Act, 
and I am sure that as years go on we shall see the Surat cotton improve 
a groat deal. 

50.938. Why have you not seen these results so quickly in Dharwar and 
hvnipta? —^Because they were importing from oiitside. It was not a 
question of taking from one village to another, but it was a question of 
importing from one- district to another. 

50.939. With regard to your answer to the question by the Chairman 
about the necessity of opening a special branch if you want to know the 
processes that are going on before the article comes to you, will you 
kindly explain it a bitP— (Mr, Calvocoressl): I meant the processes of 
cultivation, scientific processes of which we have no knowledge. Therefore 
we are not organised to advise regarding scientific improvements, 

50.940. Do the exporting firms know the conditions under which the 
crops are grown, what the cultivator has to do l>efore he brings them to 
your purchasers?—Certain conditions, yes. 

50.941. But to make a distinction between knowing and helping?—I 
was talking of scientific knowledge of fertilisers and the methods of using 
them. A commercial man ought to know and does know about the usual 
times of sowing and alK>ut the effect on the crops of certain weather 
conditions, &c. But he is not in a position to say what scientific improve¬ 
ments can be made to improve the quality or the yield of the crops. This 
is a question of scientific research, for which a commercial man is not 
equipped. 

50.942. The Chairman : If you are a memlier of a committee representing 
interests from the growers to the final clistributorvS, you bring your quota 
of expert knowledge as marketers, the scientific Department of Agriculture 
bring their contribution of scientific kiiowlc'^lge, and by the interchange 
of such knowledge and by the play of experience upon oxperiern'e you 
rea<;h a decision which is in the interest of the trade as a whole?—Yes. 

50.943. Sir Ohunilnl Mehta : Firms like yours almost always employ their 
own pwiple to make purchases in the districts?—Yes, we have entirely 
our own salaried staff. 

50.944. Does the middleman generally care what happens to the interests 
of the cultivators?—1 do not think so, Imcause, after all, he works for 
his own commercial interests and not for the benefit of the cultivator. 

50.945. That is my feeling, too; his interest is in buying the article 
as cheap as he can?—Yes, it is his means of livelihood. 

50.946. He does not interest himself, for instance, in seeing that a better 
article is produced so tliat ultimately his business grows and the cultivator 
gets a higher rate?—He is interestcMl in a saleable article being produced. 

50.947. He is interested to that extent?—^Yes, ho is interested in stjeing 
that a quality which is saleable is produced, and naturally if he could 
sell that quality with a little more profit, he would do it, but the next 
buyer might object, and then there would be no transaction. 

50.948. In fact bo helps in this mixing and damping?—I cannot say 
because I have not seen it being done. T suppose he certainly advises it, 
to meet prices. That is done to meet prices. 

50.949. Sir James MacKenna : From what you know of the cx>ndition8 
in the Central Provinces, do you think there will be an extraordinary 
difficulty in improving that cotton?—(Mr. Fotiadi): I do not think so. 
There are different qualities grown there. 

50.950. What about the Berars?—^The staple has fallen off. We can 
see it very clearly, because we used to get certain fine stapled types 
of cotton, but for the last 10 years we cannot get those qualities. 
Gradually those fine staple types have disappeared. 

Mr. Stephen Calvocoressi and Mr, A, Fotiadi, 
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50,961. Do you tbink that the Central Cotton CSomraittee ought to give 
better attention to thi« question of improving the quality of cotton in 
the Central Provinces and the BerarsP—Yes, but the trouble is that the 
Japanese are buying that cotton now. 

60.952. They mix the different varieties, I suppose?—believe so. 

60.953. As long as the Japanese continue to buy it, it will be difficult 
to combat it ?—^Yes, they are very big buyers of Berar cotton. 

60.954. I think your firm are rather in a unique position, being exporters 
and importei*8 of raw material and not manufacturers?—Yes. 

60.955. Am I correct in assuming that Ralli Bros, sell cotton of their 
own types and not of standard types?—^As a rule we soli our own types, 
but we also sell on recognised types as known in the home market standing 
in the cotton markets of Manchester. 

50.956. For how many years has your firm been in India, might 1 ask?— 
(Mr. Cahocoreasi) ; Over a century in existence and over 70 years in India. 

60,967. Mr. Calvert : In view of the fact that prices for raw produce 
are dependent on the world markets, what do you think would be the 
effect of a small export tax on wheat?—I should say it would be disastrous 
for Indian wheat; it would make Indian wheat still more expensive at 
home and to that extent more difficult to compete with the other wheats 
of the world. 

50,958. Do you think it would have any effect on the internal prices of 
wheat ?—It might reduce the prices. 

50,969. Could you give us any indication of the minimum size of a parcel 
of any new variety of wheat or other crop you would find in the market?— 
I do not think there is any new variety of wheat that wo have heard 
of at all as regards the Bombay qualities. 

50.960. Blit your representative at Lyallpur told us about that?—That 
was with regard to Punjab wheat. 

60.961. He gave us the figure of 10,000 maunds as being the minimum 
variety which would pay a distinctive price?—I am afraid I cannot answer 
that because it is not a wheat that I know anything about; it is Punjab 
wheat, and I do not know much about this new quality. I understand, 
however, it is a slightly improved type of the ordinary Karachi wheat 
and is mainly cultivated by European farmers. 

50.962. Mr. Kamaf: Do you export oil cakes in considerable quantities? 
—Not at all, so far. 

50.963. To your knowledge, is the export of oil cakes growing of late 
years?—It has not grown very much so far, but oil cakes are beginning 
to be more in demand, and exports must therefore grow. Last year 50,000 
tons were exported from Bombay. 

50.964. From which countries is there a demand for Indian oil cakes?— 
England and the Continent; the demand is starting, incnuising in England, 
BO that it is very difficult to eay, at present, which way it is going to 
develop most. At present the bulk is shipped to the Northern Continental 
ports. 

50.965. It has been suggested that there should be a restriction on the 
export of these oil cakes in the interests of agriculture. Supposing some 
such restriction were enforced, what would be the effect, in your opinion, 
with regard to groundnut cake, or castor cake, or even copra ; but I am 
referring chiefly to groundnut cake?—It would reduce the internal price.s. 

50.966. And therefore you would be in favour of restriction?—^The cakes 
do not interest us, so far at any rate. 
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60.967. Are you in favour of restriction or are you against itP—Per¬ 
sonally, as an exporter, I am against restriction of exports. 

60.968. You are in favour of free export?—^Yes. 

60.969. Even with regard to oil cakes P—^Yes, 

50.970. Dr. llyder: You stated in answer to a question put to you by 
the Chairman that there was a pool of ginning factories. Is there any 
pool or conference of these Shipping Companies hereP—-We are not in 
favour of conferences; there is no such system on this side, at any rate; 
it is the system in Bengal. The only conference on this side of India is 
that of the" Steamship Companies which servo the Far Eastern trade. 

50.971. Sir Ohtinilal Mehtas Bo you deal largely in oil cakes?—No, out 
there seems to be a demand coming into evidence. 

50.972. Do you know whether the oil contents of the cakes as they are 
shipped now are liked in the consuming markets or notP Is there not 
too much oil content in the cake?—It has been alleged that some cakes 
arc not sufficiently pressed and traces of oil are left, but that may be a 
rumour. 

50.973. If all the oil were extracted, would not the cake fetch a better 
price?—I do not think so; I should think that it would fetch a better 
price with a little more oil in it, particularly if the oil in the cake is 
sufficient to warrant further extraction. 

50.974. Dr. Hyder: You are an exporter of oil seeds?—^Yes. 

50.975. Are the shipvS which touch at ports equipped in such a manner 
that they can only take the oil and leave the cake behind, and would there 
bo any difficulty on account of the defective equipment?—As a matter 
of fact, the oil is left here and the oil cake only is exported. 

(Mr, Calvocor^ssi) : I should like to mention one point and that is the 
growing of castor seed in cl<xse proximity to food crops. We brought 
this matter up before the Government of India some time ago*. We have 
had a lot of tiouble and a great deal of complaint from Home on this 
question. Occasionally crushers find some giain.s of castor seed in the 
cotton seed which is going to be crushed, and the complaint is that were 
these grains to eaca|>e attention they would contain objectionable 
matter from the castor seed. It has been alleged that this matter is 
very detrimental, almost poisonous, to cattle, and this has caused us 
a great deal of trouble. We wrote to the Government, as T said some 
time ago, asking them to take some steps to put a stop to this, but 
nothing has been done and I understand that one of the difficulties in 
the way of tackling this problem is that castor seed grows on the e<lges 
of the fields and it would be a waste of land not to make use of them. 

50.976. The Chairman : How does the castor secwl get into wheat, for 
instance? Castor seed is as big as a finger nail, is it not?—In picking 
up the grains from the ground a few castor beans are inadvertently picked 
up as well, and that is how the castor seeds get in amongst the other 
seeds. We try to extract the castor seed from tlie other seeds as much 
as we can when the goods come to our warehouses but a few castor seeds 
sometimes do remain as total extraction is impossible. 

50.977. (What barm does it do in wheat?—We have had no complaint 
with regard to the mixture of castor seed in wheat; we have hod com¬ 
plaints only with regard to cotton seeds. 

50.978. I suppose castor seed does bear some slight resemblance to cotton 
seed?—No resemblance. It is much larger and has no lint round it. 

50.979. The Baja of Parlahimedi : Would you prefer the export of oil 
to the export of the seed?—We have not thought of that question; the 
oil could never be sufficiently refined here; it would be half-crude oil I 
presume. 

Mr, Stephen Cahocoressi and Mr, A, Fotiadi, 
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50,960, You would prefer to export ft in the shape of seed?—Yes; but 
if it came to the market as an exportable article and if it were a paying 
article in large quantities, we might look into that question; but so far 
it has not interested us. 

50.981. You have had no experience of that yourself?—^No. 

50.982. Sit Bentry Lawrence : Do you suggest that the growing of castor 
seed should be prohibited in the neighbourhood of cotton Helds? Is that 
your point?—Yes; it should be grown in different fields away from other 
crops. 

50.983. The Chairmans Have you had very frequent complaints with 
regard to this matter, and is it really an important factor?—Yes; last 
year we had complaints again coming to us about three or four times. 

50,988a. Sir Henry Lawrence: From whom do the complaints come?— 
Mostly from the crushers at home. 1%e complaint is that the cattle are 
poisoned by eating cakes containing a tinge of castor oil in them. 

50.984. But do the cattle really die by eating cakes which are mixed 
with a little castor seed?—^We do not know, but that is the complaint. 

50.985. The Chairman: You mentioned a threatening competition in the 
matter of groundnuts fwxm East Africa. Is Indian produce threatened 
in any other quarters?—Also linseed from Argentine and wheat from 
Australia, Canada, America. 

50.986. Are any other oilseeds being grown in increasing quantities in 
Africa?—Not that we know of except linseed to a smaller extent. Cotton 
seed is on the increase. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. R, G. GORDON, I.C.S., Collector Nasik. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qukstxon 3.— DKMONsrJRATioN ANU PaorAttANDA. —(a) So far as I am aware, 
with regard to the three districts with which I am specially acquainted, 
viz,, Kolaba, Bijapur and Kaira, not very much has been done to influence 
and improve the practice of cultivation. The farms in Nadiad (Kaira) and 
in Alibag (Kolaba) have, I believe, been given up because they were not 
practically effective. The only improvements which I can think of at present, 
writing apart from ofticial information, are the introduction of an improved 
cotton into Bijapur, of groundnut into Kaira and of oil-engines for working 
pumps in the latter district. I believe that the Alibag farm failed to make 
any appreciable improvement in the yield of the rice crop in spite of many 
years* trial. 

(b) In connection with field and other similar operations it is necessary 
to remember tliat two different classes, of cultivators have to be catered for 
There is, first, the man with a fairly large holding and a certain amount 
of capital who can afford to take advantage of new and comparatively 
expensive implements, manures, A;c., and the small men, who form the vast 
majority of the cultivators who have little or no capital and live from hand 
to mouth on an acre or two of land, probably with supplemented land 
held on lease. The latter are not really agriculturists in the true sense of 
the word—^that Is, men wdio live solely on agriculture—but are labourers 
with a little land, and cheir agriculture is, properly speaking, a subsidiary 
operation with them. The latter require to be shown new and improved 
species of crops which they can take up without any additional expense to 
theraeelves in the way of extra capital, expensive implements, &c., i.e., 
they want to be Aow^n an immediate profit. The best way to do this is in 
the villages themselves by inducing good cultivators to use the new crops, 
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&c., and thus proving the facts to their neighbours. In order to do this 
the latter should be treated generously, and Government should stand the 
los^s if one is made. 

(d) The best example 1 know of an improvement in agricultural methods 
was that of the general use in the Bijapur district of the mechanical 
castrator for plough bullocks at the instance of Mr, Henderson, I C.8., the 
then Collector, in about 1920 et seq. In that district the number of such 
castrations exceeds those done in the whole of the rest of the Presidency, 
Giving to Mr. Henderson’s work. It is pitiable that the Local Boards else¬ 
where do not take up this castrator to the great benefit of the agriculturist. 

Question 4.—Administuation.—( c) (i) I am of opinion that the Agricul¬ 
tural “Department should be brought in closer touch with the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment than it is at present, as the latter, unfortunately, know only too little of 
what the former are doing. 1 think also that the Agricultural Department 
should work more on district lines than they seem to be doing at present, 
though I may be maligning them for want of information. The needs of 
each district should be worked out and definitely stated, and a district 
report should be issued each year showing what has been done therein and 
the results. The ix^ports of the department deal with the whole Presidency, 
and while this is necessary I think that, in order to interest the district 
people and to show that they are not being neglected, there should be 
district reports. 

As regards the Veterinary Department, they do very good work in con¬ 
nection with epidemics, but here again I would make the same suggestions 
as above. 

Question 5.—Finance.—( a) 1 have no suggestions here except the further 
6i)read of the co-operative system. A land bank ad hoc would not be in 
sufficiently close touch with individuals to make it successful, and would, 
therefore, find both the making of loans and their recovery very difficult. 

(h) I am not in favour of any further extension of the taccavi system. 
It is difficult enough to work as it is. Tiius, in connection vrith grants 
under the Laud Iinprov'enients Loans Act in the Bijapur District, I found 
that a large proportion of the wells for which money had been granted were 
us4*Iess, either because the money had been misspent, or the well had failed, 
or enough money had not been granted and more could not be given, so the 
cultivjitor was saddled with a debt to Government for life. As for grants 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, they are almost impossible to check at 
the- time of grant, and have quite properly now been restricted to times of 
famine. 

Question G.—Agiucuutuual Indebtedness. —(n) (i) Bad seasons, purchases 
ol ugricuitural stock, seeds, land, Soc., extravagance on wedding and other 
ceremonies. 

(ii) The bania and other castes acting as such. 

(iii) Poor seasons, laziness, imposeihility of repaymemt. 

(b) No general measures are possible or desirable. Under the Bombay 
system of land tenure there is the so-called New tenure ” under which 
rights of sale and mortgage are restricted, hut for all practical purposes that 
is only applied in the case of lands which had been forfeited at the time of 
the famine of 1900 and were re-granted to their occupants of the backward 
classes on these terms. To apply any such restrictions generally would mean 
that good agriculturists would be unable to get loans on reasonable terms 
for their agricultural operations. 

Question 7, — Feaomentation of Holdings.— (a) and (6) I have no doubt 
that this question of the sub-division of holdings is one of the, if not the 
most, important, questions with which the Commission will have to deal, for 
It is not use working out great schemes of agricultural improvement 

when the holdings are so small that the agriculturists are unable to take 

Mi\ JR. 0, Gordon, 
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advantage of them. 1 bay that the difiicultlee to be faced are not 
merely ot the eub-division of holdmgB, but that of the sub-division of sub¬ 
divisions of holdings. Thus, in North Gujarat, a cultivator will ordinarily 
hold an area of dry-crop, nc^ and black-soil lands, and when he dies his 
sons take shares in all the three classes. But how to prevent or cure these 
conditions is a question of enormous diiHoulty. Tlie chief cause of sub¬ 
division is the large population combined with the laws of inheritance. To 
limit the population can only be done by methods of birth control, which are 
foreign to Indian mentality, while to interfere with the laws of inheritance 
would be too much in aclvance of public opinion to have any chance of 
success at present. I do not think, therefore, that much can be done to 
prevent the sub>division of holdings. As for the sub-division of the sub¬ 
divisions of holdings, this should be met so far as possible by education in 
the rural schools with articles in; the text-books pointing out the evil ot the 
practice, and by actual attempte at consolidation when such as that achieved 
by Mr. Calvert in the Punjab. I regret that I have no practical experience 
of consolidation, so I do not care to give my opinion as to methods, or as to 
part (c) of this question. 

Question 22.— C\)-overation. — (c) Yes, no less than is done in the case of 
Town planning schemes under the Town Planning Act. 

(ci) .My only recent experience is of co-operation in the Bijapiir District. 
1 cannot say that the societies have been very successful there. The capital 
IS mostly small and cannot meet the agricultural needs of the population. 
On account of recurrent bad years there has also been a difficulty in making 
recoveries. There is also a lack of educated men taking an interest in the 
work. 

Question 18.— Aguicultukal Labour. —^The questions asked do not seem 
to cover any of the conditions of any tract with which I am familiar. The 
chief laU)ur difficulty with which 1 am acquainted is that during the culti¬ 
vating sca,son there is always a shortage, and during the slack season there ie 
equally always a surplus ^ hence, during the former season landholders have 
to pay higher rates than they like, and during the slack season labourers 
do not get as much wxirk as they want. So far as my experience goes, labour 
IS remarkably mobile nowadays as compared with the past. Thus, in the 
case of the Bijapur district, in times of scarcity a large proportion of the 
population leave the district to seek labour in places where there are better 
crops, and in the Kaira district there is an annual migration to Broach 
and elsew^here for cotton picking. In the Ratnagiri district enormous 
numbers migrate to Bombay seasonally every year, and so on. 

Labour conditions, in short, seem to present a peculiar combination of 
under-population and over-population at different times, the latter being 
duo not merely to the ordinary seasonal ffuctuations but also to famine and 
scarcity. 1 am afraid that I can suggest no remedy, except village industries 
on which I have no very clear ideas. 

Question 23 — General Enu cation. — (a) As regards education in general 
I will give two rt»cent experiences of my own. I was talking to a ciiltivaW 
and he told me he had a son aged 17 wdio had studied up to tlie seventh 
vernacular standard, the result was, he said, that his son w^as of no use for 
agriculture in fa<‘t for anything because be knew nothing about 
agriculture and had no desire to learn, it and having failed to pass the 
seventh staifidard he could get no service. The second case w^as that of a 
boy about the same age wl^ had studied in a high school, but had failed 
to pass the Matriculation examination and so ** could not get service,’* 
hence he considered that his life was ruined. These examples typify the 
general attitude tow’ards education, that it is a training for something 
other than agricultui'e. The fact is that agriculture is a hard life and 
unless a boy is inured to it from an early age ho does not like it, and it 
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is impossible for a boy to do agriculture and education at the same time 
if he is the son of a small holder and not an employer of labour, 

(h) (i) Here again I am afraid that I cannot be helpful. I liave no personal 
knowledge of the schools with an “ agricultural bias ” which have recently 
been started so cannot say how they work, but, though it is possible that 
they may achieve some good, there is the fundamental difficulty to which 
I referred alK>ve. We are here also, as usual, up against the supreme 
difficulty of the very small of size holdings and the lack of capital which 
make it a problem for those who are educated to put into practice what 
they may have been taught. I must admit also to having doubts how far 
agriculture can be taught in echools to boys of 14 or 16 who have had 
no practical experience and will have few opportunities of putting the 
theories taught them into practice. 

Question 26.—- Welfare of Rueal Poput^ation. — (h) I am very decidedly 
in favour of a far greater extension of eoonomiic inquiry tban is done at 
present. Every officer who has been intimately connected with the settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue as I have been must feel the need. There is 
a largo amount of information lying unused in our Record of Rights and 
other statistical papers which would throw a great light upon the facts, 
and it is a thousand pities that it is not used. As regards methods of 
inquiry I should be inclined to advocate a combination of extensive with 
intensive inquiry; the former to deal with the whole talukas on broad 
lines, the latter with individual villages on the system adopted by Dr. Alann, 
though in rather less detail. 

1 may add that I consider that the decennial census should go into more 
detail than it does at present with regard to caste by districts, e.g., in 
Gujarat the distribution of caste is of great importance from the economic 
point of view, but no statistics are available under existing methods. 

Question 2C.—Statistics. —(a> (i) There is at present very considerable 
variation in the accuracy of statistics of cultivation and crops, which is 
due largely to the difference in the classes of crops. Where, as in the 
Konkan, there is practically only one annual crop, viz. rice, which is sow^n 
every year in the same areas, the statistics are reasonably awurate; but 
where, as in Gujarat, practically all crops are mixed there is much 
inaccuracy on account of the difficulty of calculation which would be unavoid¬ 
able under present conditions even if the village officers did all their work 
in the field which it is to be feared many of them do not. Nor have the 
superior Revenue staff sufficient time to check crop statistics properly in 
addition to their other miscellaneous labours. So far as the provision of 
more accurate formulae is concerned, I Wlieve that the Agricultural 
Department have the work in hand, but the question is how far they can 
be put into effect with our present staff of village officers, 

(ii) A proper estimate of the yield is of great importance, not merely for 
statistical purposes, but also for the use of the revenue officer for revenue 
purposes. I believe that the Agricultural Department have this work in 
band also; but here again we are met with considerable difficulties in a 
district like Bijapur where the rainfall varies not merely from tract to 
tract, but from village to village and even within the same village. The 
question of staff also comes in the way for the reasons given above; also the 
fact that the statistics are to be collected not merely for purely statistical, 
but also for revenue purposes, as the agricultural population are interested 
in keeping the ffguree as low as possible. Better methods and better staff 
are the only solution. 

(ii) I think that the enumeration of livestock and implements is sufficiently 
weU done at present. 

(iv) As regards land tenure, the important question for which statistics 
are particularly necessary, os the area rented, as it is of great economic 
interest. The incidence of the land revenue on the total population is easily 
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ftsoertainabld) but not on the agnouttural population on account of the 
dificulty of deciding what that p<^ulation is, is a Bania who leases 
land and trades at the same time one of that population? Then again 
there is the dilBciilt^^ of deciding what is the size of the labouring popuW 
tion as so many labourers either have a little land of their own or lease 
some from others. The whole thing in fact requires to be worked out far 
more carefully than it has been in the past by the means of economic surveys 
such as 1 have proposed al>ove. 

(v) The proper arrangement and publication of agricultural statistics 
would naturally follow on the undert^ing of theee surveys. 

Oral Evidence. 

50,987. The Chairman: Mr. Gordon, you are of the Bombay Presidency 
and you are on special duty?—1 am now Collector of Nasik, 

50,988*9. How far is it the custom in your service to regard iwenue 
officers as responsible for the general economic welfare and well being of 
the districts?—^In the ordinary way, I do not think we regard ourselves as 
at all responsible. In the General Administration Beport issued every 
year, we are not asked to say what measures we are taking in that 
direction. 

50.990. Do you think that is well? Would you not like to see the members 
of the Service made to feel that they are directly responsible for the 
general welfare?—Do you think of including all departments, Police, etc.? 

50.991. I think of economic welfare?—That covers a very large ground 
We are resyK)n8ible lor the Police; we have a ceitain amount of connection 
with Irrigation; we are supposed to visit hospitals and dispensaries and 
see that they are going on well. But it is diffused responsibility rather 
than what I vx>uld call special responsibility to produce definite results at 
the end of the year. 

50.992. That is perhaps more a matter of individual point of view than 
anything else. My point is to discover from you whether you think that 
the general welfare of the rural population might be promoted if officers 
of your service felt that they were personally responsible in their districts 
for the ecfonomic welfare of the people and for the betterment, in the widest 
sense, of the rural population?—I think it would be a good thing, but it 
would mean bringing the other department© under us. 

50.993. You would encourage the members of the Service to take a greater 
interest in all that concerns the general welfare of the cultivator?—^Yes. 

50.994. On the question of Finance, Question No. 5 (a), you express the 
view : ** A land bank ad hoc would not be in sufficiently close touch with 
individuals to make is successful and would therefore find both the making 
of loons and their recovery very difficult.” Are you thinking there of the 
experience of Egyptian land banks?—have only heard vaguely about 
that. 

60.995. I wae going to ask you whether you would envisage the ordinary 
co-operative societies providing long term credit?—^They do at present. 

60.996. Dong term credit? It is a very limited amount; it is mainly 
short term cr^it, is it not?—I think there is a large amount of long term 
credit; I have not got any details of it. 

60.997. Do you say that the demand for long term credit in the district© 
with which you aie familiar has been met by any existing concerns ?—^You 
mean long .term credit for the purpose of paying old debts? 

60,998* Also for other purposes such as improvements?—No; I do not 
think it m sufficiently met. 
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50^999. Do you suggoist that the deficiency should be made up rather by 
au extension of credit societies tlian by setting up o^ land mortgage banks P 
—Certainly. 

61,000. Oil page 417 you are talking about the problem of fragmentation, 
and in answer to our Question 7 you say .* The difficulties to be faced 
are not merely of the sub-division of holdings, but that of the sub-division 
of sub-divisions of holdings.’* 1 think we have ♦been accustomed to speak 
of the division of individual holdings for the purpose of inheritance, but 
in describing the scattered plots of each holding; we have ustd the term 
** fragmentation is that what you mean here?—It is not merely the hold¬ 
ings as a whole, but even thef sub-divisions of a holding are divided. 

51,001. What do you say about compulsory consolidation? Have you any 
views as to its feasibility?—I have no practical experience of it. 

51,002. You do not wish to say anything more on that?—No, I do not. 

51,003. On page 417, in answer to our Question 18, on Agricultural 
Labour, you say The chief labour difficulty with which I am acquainted 
is that during tho cultivating season there is always a shortage and during 
the slack season there is, equally, always a surplus.” Is that a cotton- 
growing district?—It is the Bijapur district, and it is partially cottoji 
growing. 

51,004. l^ there a shortage in the picking season as w^oll as in the cul¬ 
tivating season?—^In the picking season. 

61,005. Do they come for the actual cultivation and sowing?—No. They 
come for the picking. In all districts there is the complaint of shortage 
of labour during the cultivating season. 

51,000. J think you have had experience of the carrying out of economic 
enquiries into tlie conditions in varions villages?—In a minor way. 1 have 
not taken up a whole village. 

51,007. Have you made a special study of tho problem?—No. 

51,008. Would you regard such enquiries as important and their results 
as valuable, provided they are accurate?—1 think they are essential. 

51,009. As the basis for a proper appreciation of the problem and also 
for the shaping of policy?—Most certainly. 

61,010. Your experience of providing loans under the Taccavi Acts has not 
beeiii altogether happy, and you are not in favour of a further extension of 
the system?—No. 

51,011. How do you account for the difficulties in securing repayment? Is 
it due to an inadequate examination of the grounds upon which taccavi 
loans are sought — I will speak again with reference to the Bijapur district. 
The very large arrears of taccavi there are due to the fact that in famine 
times there is a rush of applications. The money has to be given to a large 
number of people; there is a very small staff, and the result is that the 
thing has to be done without the necessary examination. As regards wells, 
I made considerable enquiries in Bijapur, and I found that a large number 
had not been completed, or had fallen down, because again of the difficulty 
of finding out how much a man has to spend, whether he is going to dig 
his w'ell properly, or whether the soil is suitable. I found that 60 per 
cent, of the wells on which taccavi had been granted were useless, and 
the man was saddled with a taccavi loan for the rest of his life. 

61,012. And no productive improvement produced?—'No. 

51,013. Have you any experience of moneys provided under the Taccari 
Acts being placed at the disposal of the actual cultivator through the 
medium of co-operative credit societies?—No. 
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51,014. Does that plan comment itself ta you?—Yes, it does. 

51,015. The money, so far as possible, should be lent to cooperative 
societies P—Yes. 

51,016. Have you ever heard complaints that when taceavi is given out 
directly, less than 100 per cent, of the loan reaches the cultivator P—Yee, I 
have. 

61,017. Is there any substance in those complaints?—I think there is 
substance in the cq^plaints, but it is very difficult to prove the facts. 

51.018. J think you have carried out settlements in certain districts?— 
Yes. 

61,019. In what districts?—I have carried out a settlement in the 
Dhandhuka taluka of the Ahmedabad district, and I have just been revising 
the settlemcnte of five talukae in the Kaira district. 1 have also done 
settlements in the Konkan, in Ratnagiri and also in the Kolaba district, 
12 altogether, I should think, 

51,020. We have a note of yours which 1 think is a report written by 
you on the settlement effected by another officer; ii< that so?—Yes. 

61,021. 1 tliink you examined the settlements which had taken place over 
the whole tract consisting of the taiuka® of Anand, Borsad, Nadiad, Thasra 
and Kapadvanj?—^Yes. 

51,022. And in all tho^e tracts you found that during the period of the 
last settlement there had been a decline m the number of cattle, cows, 
buffaloes, ploughs and carts?—Yes. 

61,023. Which suggests a decline in the standard of cultivation?—^Yes. 

51,024. How do you account for that decline in the standard of cultiva¬ 
tion, assuming that it exists?—^Previous to 1900, Gujarat, in which these 
areas are included, used to he immune from famine. In 1900, there was 
the great famine, and since then therei has been a succession of very poor 
years, which I have summarised. Fourteen years out of 30 have been 
poor years or years of famine; there lias been plague and influenza, and 
the population has been reduced. 

51,025. The incidence of land revenue is not within tlie terms of reference 
ol the Commission, and therefore I do not propose to deal with that ques¬ 
tion. Hut ] should like to ask you whether you regard thiis tlecline as 
accidental and due to a most unusual series of bad years, or whether you 
tliink there is some laisting cauM? of decline in existence, apart from the 
series of bad years?—^1 do not think so at all. 

51,026, You think you have struck a \ery bad patch?—Yes. 

51,027. Do you see any reiieon why, if the next 10 years show a norioal 
average of good, bad and indifferent years, the standaid of cultivation 
and prospoj'ity of the countryside should not retmver?—Not at all. It is 
recovering in the pa.st 5 years in 3 talukas. I give figures to show that. 

51,028. Do you yourself think that there is any lowering of the standard 
of cultivation that is controlled by the practice of the cultivator? Do 
you tliink there is any less knowledge of husbandry than there was?—By 
no means. On the contrary, I have given figures about the introduction of 
mechanical pumps, a large number of which are being used in those dis¬ 
tricts. 

51,029. You show that the population has declined in the period of 

sefttlement, in Anand by 13.53 per cent., in Borsad by 11.16 per cent., in 

Nadiad by 18.80 per cent., in Tha.sra by 19.69 per cent., and in Kapadvanj 
by 18.82 per cent. But it does not appear that in the decade between 1911 

and 3921 thei’e has been any decline, which I should have expected, as 

those yearn contained the influenea epidemic. The drop occurred between 
1891 and 1901 on account of the great famineP—Yes. 
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61,030. But there vais no drop between 1911 and 1921?—No. 

61,031. Would you not expect to find a drop there on account of the fact 
that the influenza epidemic occurred within those years?—I should^ 6 per 
cent. 1 should think. 

31,032. Can you account for that at all?—•! can only account for it by 
the fact that they are prolific. 

51,033. It ib natural regeneration; it is not an influx for outside?—Cer¬ 
tainly not. ^ 

61,034. You, I think, rightly, lay emphasis on the importance of the 
number of working bullocks in tbe^je areas. In the matter of animal hus¬ 
bandry, do you think the practice in Gujarat is as good as it used to be? 
Is as much care taken in the selection and feeding of cattle as was once 
the case?—1 should not like to give a definite answer to that question. I 
have not been in Gujarat for some years, but in a way it strikes me that 
the cattle are not at5 big or as large as they used to be. I should not like 
to give a definite answer. 

51,035, Gujarat is one of the few districts where the land is enclosed to 
any important extent?—Yes, it is very much enclosed. 

61,036. Do you think that the fact of enclosure is responsible for the good 
quality of cattle in Gujarat as compared with other districts, in that it has 
enabled the cultivator to some extent to control breeding?—It has, I think, 
to a certain extent. The animal is not able to wander all over the face of 
the country, and so it is not possible to get so many half-sizevl or quarter- 
sized animals as in the Deccan and elsewhere, where cows wander about all 
over the face of the countryside. 

51,0.37. Js rack-renting prevalent in Gujarat.^—^It is, in a part of the 
Kaira district. 

51,038. What is the system of ownership there? Outright ownership and 
letting of the land to tenants,^—In the part of the country I am talking of 
there is what is called the narwadari tenure in which practically all the 
Government land in the village is held by a body of joint owners, and they 
lease out their lands to tenants. 

51,039. They collect the revenue?—They collect the rent and pay the 
revenue to Government. 

61,040. They oan raise the rent as much as they like?—^Yes. 

51,041. Does it afiect the revenue.^—^That is a question W'hich is yet to be 
decided. That is a point in dispute, whether the assessment should or 
should not be based solely upon the rental value. Under tlie present system 
the rents are taken into consideration at the time of settling the assessment. 
The precise question is, what consideration is to be given to the rental. It 
is a point which will have to be considered at the time of deciding the rates 
at which settlements are to be made. 

51,042. Wliat is the pressure of the population on the land in that par¬ 
ticular district you speak of?—Very great. 

61,043. Is the demand for land very great?—^Yes, therefore the rents are 
high. 

51,044. Have you worked out, at all, what proportion of the produce tbe 
rents represent?—I tried to do so, but I have not been able to get very 
satisfactory conclusions in this district, but in ike Kolaba district I tried 
to arrive at accuracy, and there I found that it was one-twelfth of’ the 
produce. 

51,045. The assessment was about one-twelfth of the produce?—^Yes. 

61,046. What about the rents?—The rents averaged about half the produce 
in the Kolaba district 
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51,047. iWd tli^B rettfc include the assessment?—^Yes. 

51,048. Are the rents high in the Kolaha district^—^They are very high. 
They are taken in kind, not in cash; so many maunds of grain per acre. 

51,049. Can you give us an idea of the exact proportion, there, that rent 
bears to the total outturn?—^About half. 

51,050. Sir Henry Lawrence : What is the proportion in KairaP—have 
tiled to work it out, but I could not get any very accurate statistics on 
account of the large amount of mixed crops in the Kaira district, sometimes 
eighteen crops in a field. 1 found it extremely difficult to get exact figures, 
especially this year as the crops are not good. 1 was not able to get any 
reaUy good figures, but I found that in the Charotar area of the Kaira 
district the rents are between three and four times the assessment, up to 
six and seven times in certain villages. 

51,051. The Chairman: What do you say about the standard of living of 
fdie cultivator in the districts with which you are most familiar? Has it 
risen, or fallen, or been stable during the past 20 years?—I should say to a 
certain extent it has risen. 1 should give, as a criterion of that, the general 
use of kerosine oil. That would be a kind of a higher standard. Whether 
the cultivator eats more food or whether he has better clothes, I am not able 
to say. 

51,062. Has there been any change of diet.^^—I cannot say. 

61,053. Is indebtedness hea^'y in Kaira?—^Yes. 

61,053a. Are the co-operative societies active in the district of Kaira?— I 
do not know anything about that, because 1 have been there for about three 
months only. 

61.054. Are there any co-operative societies there at all?—There are some 
I believe. 

51,055. You have not got into touch with them yet?—No. 

61,056. Have you formed any view, during your service, of the usefulness 
or otherwise of the co-operative credit movement?—I think it is extremely 
useful ivhere you can get really good men to take an interest in it. It 
depends upon men rather than on anything else. If you get one or two 
energetic men in a village, certainly the movement becomes exceedingly 
useful. But where the people do not take interest, there the movement 
iartguiahes and dies. 

51,057. Would you be in favour of strengthening the official side of the 
movement in the Presidency or would you rather leave the shepherding of 
these societies to voluntary workers?—I should prefer to leave it to voluntary 
workers as far as possible. 

51,058. Have you any personal experience of the efficiency of these voluntary 
workers?—^To some degree, yes. 

61,059. Are you satisfied with their efficiency ?—I am not. 

51,060. Do you think voluntary workers understand the principles of co¬ 
operation^—They do. 

61,061. Do they grasp the business side?—^Yes. 

51,062. Do they preach the true, spirit of co-operation to the cultivator 
members of the co-operative societies?—^Yes, so far as they are able, but it 
is a question of local influence. It is very difficult to have local influence. 
All the same, 1 would prefer that local people should be, as far as possible, 
given the task of spreading co-operation. 

51,063. In your view, does the cultivator stand in need of further capital, 
or do you think he is adequately finanoed on the whole?—1 think he is not 
adequately financed. I certainly think he stands in need of further capital 
for improvements. 
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51,064. Long term capital?—Yes. In the Bijapur district, for example, 
one oJ tlie> greatest iinproveinenta necessary is the bunding of the slopes. 
There are an enormous nuiiiber of them. The surface is washed away. 
Small bunds or banks put tK^ross would make an enormous difference to the 
outturn of the land, especially in times of famine. 

51,000. The cultivators cannot afford to get the work done?—No. 

51,006. Are tliere opportunities for weU-sinking in KairaP—Unfortunately, 
in Kaira, during the laj&t 20 years or so, the water level has sunk by some¬ 
thing like 14 feet. Wells are being sunk in places where they think they 
can get water, but it is not a paying business. 

61,067. Is that due, do you think, to the sinking of the water table? Is 
it due to tlio number of wells that have been sank or to a series of dry years? 
—^That is a question whi(3h is disputed. There are several explanations 
given; one is that of dry years and the number of wells sunk is anotlier. 
There are other explanations also. 

51,068. What are the other reasons?—A large number of drainage channels 
have been opened up in the Kaira district. They may possibly draw off the 
water. 

51,069, Are they below the sub-soil water level?—'No, they are on the 
surface, but they may carry the water ofi’ and prevent it from sinking. 

51,070. Who suggested it?—The late Settlwnent Officer. 

51,071. Was be an engineer?—^No. 

51,072. Have you any other explanations to offer?—There may be possibly 
some geological olninges, 

51,073. Who suggested that^—^I think the Settlement Cfiminissioner. 

61,074. Sir Henry Lawrence: WJhat is the present dtepth of water?—iO to 
50 feet. 

51,075. The H-aja of Fatlakimedi: What is the procedure adopted in this 
Province for enhancement and improvement of existing irrigation?—-You 
mean improvements curiied out by the Irrigation Department or by private 
people? 

51,070. Oarried out by private people?—^They are not taxed. 

51,077. In the case of wells or tanks?—As they are done at private ex¬ 
pense, at the time of each settlement no enhancement is made. 

51,078. At any period?—^At no period. 

51,079. What are the reasons lor the annual migration from the Kaira 
distri(jt ?—^I^eople have to migrate in order to live. 

51,080. Does T>hat moan that there is a surplus population?—The popula¬ 
tion there is between 700 and 800 per square mile. 

51,081. Do they come back prosperous, comparatively speaking?—^They go 
to Broach and other districts where they do cotton-picking, and then they 
go back again or they go to the gins. 

51,082. Is all the cultivable land available fully under cultivation now in 
that district?—Practically. 

51,083. Are there no waste lands?—There are some in the north of 
Kapadvanj taluka and some other talukas, but there are none in the south.. 

61,084. Have there been applications for the grant of such lands?—In the 
northern talukas about 60,000 acres of waste land have been given out since 
1913 for cotton cultivation. 

51,085. Is provision made for gi'azing purposes?—^Yes. 

51,(^6 You say that at Bijapur the mechanical castrator is very popular. 
Whv has it not been taken up hy the other districts I cannot say. 
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61,087. Is it biacause particular attention was paid to that district in 



61,086. Bo you think there has been sufficient propaganda about this 
method of castrating?—1 do not think so. 


61,089. In any other part of the Province?—No. 

61,090. Mr. Calvert : Between the man with a fairly large holding and a 
certain amount of capital and a small man struggling hard to keep going, is 
there a sharp line of distinction, or is there a grsiduai slope, one passing into 
the other ?—It is a gradual slope. 

61,091. Is the Collector the chairman of the District Local Board?—No. 

51,092. On this question of labourers in the slack season wanting work, do 
they really want work or do they simply look about for means of subsistence? 
Is it really the fact that they are disincline<l to do any more work than is 
necessary to maintain life, or are they really well inclined towards industry? 
—I can only give tlw* facts. From the Ratnagiri district 40 per oeiit. of the 
population go to Bombay every year, and from the Kaira district they 
migrate to find work; tb<*y would not do that unless they wanted to do it. 

51,093. In answer to the Chairman you mentiorued that there was great 
scope for labour in the fields, and you say here that in the slack season they 
are wanting work. Why do they not work on their own fields?—Because 
the labourers have not got their own fields to work on, 

51,094. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is there scope for terracing in Kaira?— 
Tliere is scope in Bijapur. 

61,095. Mr. Calvert: With regard to the question of capital, you mention 
the need for building bunds and terraces. In that district, what is there 
to prevent the people working on their own fields?—I was rather talking 
of scientific bunding. There is great scope for doing it on scientific lines, 
and we are trying to get it done in the Bijapur district. 

51,096. Why do you say that the rivers are useless for irrigation, in 
connection with your note about Kaira district?—They are too small and 
very deep, and there is no possibility of putting up bunds or holding up 
a sufficient supply of water for the purpose of irrigation. 

51,097. Do they use any water lift?—No. 

51,098. With regard to the reduction of cattle on the figures given 
by you, with an average holding of round about four acres per family, 
it is suggested that one pair of bullocks for three families would probably 
suffice ? —Yes. 

51,090. Is this reduction of cattle a reduction of surplus cattle, or is 
it a reduction of cattle below the limit required for the purpose of cultiva¬ 
tion?—It is a reduction below the limit required for the purpose of 
cultivation. 

61.100. You vsay it is universally agreed by the cultivators that 12 acres 
is about the limit of area which can be efficiently cultivated by a pair 
of bullocks. Do you mean efficiently cultivated or ordinarily cultivated?— 
Efficiently cultivated; that is to say, they plough the requisite number of 
times. 

61.101. In a very careful inquiry made in the Lyallpur district of the 
Punjab, which is the richest tract in India, and where there is no question 
of shortage of money at all, it has been found that a pair of bullocks 
working on 12 acres work for 69 days in the year. When you use the 
word '‘efficiently,** are you not really thinking of the word "ordinarily**? 
—I mean the ordinary number of times; I do not see any difference between 
efficiently and ordinarily in this connection; it means the same thing. 
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51^102. So that on the Punjab calculation your bullocks would be lying 
idle for about 300 days in the year?— Yes, 

51.103. Is there any reason to believe that the work done here in the 
course of the year by a pair of bullocks is higher than that?—I cannot 
say. 

51.104. What I am driving at here is the difference between the ordinary 
conception of a cultivator as to what should be done by a pair of bullocks, 
and what could be taken out of those bullocks by ploughing a larger area? 
—But he has not got a larger area to plough. 

51.105. Then, could a pair of bullocks actually cultivate more than 12 
acres?—I cannot say; these figures were given me by the cultivators. 

51.106. And even assuming tho 12-acre limit, does that suggest to you 
that there must be a waste of bullock power in a population whose average 
holding is four acres?—At present they have to cultivate 17 acres according 
to the figures, so that there is no waste of bullock power. 

51.107. Are you able to inform us whether in the Kaira district alone, 
when prices have risen round about 47 per cent., there has been a 
corresponding rise in rents?—No, I cannot. 

51.108. Mr, Kamat: With regard to the estimate that 12 acres can be 
ploughed by a pair of bullocks efficiently, and the comparison which Mr. 
Calvert was trying to draw between the Punjab and Kaira, have you seen 
the nature of the soil in the Punjab?—^No. 

51.109. It is a light soil where the bullocks can do more ploughing than 
is the case on black soil?—^Kaira does not have black soil either; it ia 
light soil. 

But the airea which a pair of bullocks can deal with depends also on 
the nature of the soil?—Very much so. 

51.110. In answer to the Chairman regarding revenue officials and the 
economic welfare of the agriculturists, you said that the revenue officials 
looked after police protection, irrigation, and such like matters. Bo 
I understand you to say that, in actual practice, the revenue officials 
do not care to inquire whether agriculturists are l)efH>ming more prosperous 
or whether they are becoming less prosperous?—My point was that they 
were not directly responsible for these things; they do inquire into these 
things, but they have not got to produce, at the end of the year, certain 
results. 

51.111. Mr, Calvert : Is there not a Bombay Government Circular placing 
upon the Collector the duty of watching over the economic welfare of the 
people under his charge?—Quite so; but they are not made directly 
responsible in the way of producing results. They have not got to submit 
any report at the end of the year showing what has been done. 

51.112. The Collector is held responsible by Government for watching 
over the economic welfare of the people in his charge?—Only in a gener^ 
way. 

51.113. Mr, Kamat : When you say that they are not made directly 
responsible, do you mean that there should be a Government Resolution 
issued making them responsible?—^What I mean is that they are not respon¬ 
sible at the end of the year for seeing that the cotton crop has increased 
or that the bullocks have increased in number, or anything like that; they 
are not required to submit a report at the end of the year a$ to ihei results 
obtained, but they are made generally responsible; that was my point. 

51.114. Speaking about the revision of settlements and enhancement of 
assessments, do you take into account the economic facts to which you 
have alluded in your notes, as, for instance, the reduction of cattle ai 3 i<I 
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the reduction of carts and so on, at the time of revising the assessments P 
—Certainly. 

51.115. Or, do you only take into acsoount the rise in prices 30 years 
ago as compared with the conditions obtaining to-day?—No. 

61.116. In what manner do you take into account these factors? Is it 
by not reaching the highest maacimum, 83J per cent.? Is that how you 
give credit for these economic facts?— I am not sure whether I can tell 
you what I have done at the last settlement, because the matter is more 
or less confidential, I think. I have submitt^ my report to Ch>vernment, 
and I am not sure whether the matter is not confidential. 

51.117. Throughout the course of 30 years, are the years of good rainfall, 
the years of scarcity, and the years of famine taken into account?—^Yes 

51.118. Is there any such thing as a tax on wells and subsoil water in 
Gujarat ?—^Yes. 

61.119. Bo you think, economically, it is a good practice to tax subsoil 
water?—The subsoil water tax was a substitute for an old well tax made 
under the previous settlement. That was thought unfair, as it taxed 
labour and enterprise, and so tbe amount of taxation which was taken 
by the well tax was spread, by a very light rate, over the land which was 
thought to contain sub-soil water, the idea bdng that the amount of 
Government revenue would remain the same, and that those persons who 
undert^Mik the business of digging wells would not be taxed at specially 
high rates; that was the intention and purpose. 

51.120. But, on the whole, do you think or do you not think, that this 
tax discourages the sinking of wells, and therefore irrigation in Gujarat? 
—It certainly does not discourage it. 

51.121. If the tax were taken off, you do not think more wells would be 
sunk?—Certainly not, 

51,122 In answer to the Chairman, you stated the standard of living 
of the agriculturist was rising slightly. As a Settlement Officer have 
you based that statement on statistics or just on your general impression? 
—On general impressions. 

51.123. Is it not the duty of a Settlement Officer to collect definite 
statistics showing whether the purchasing power is going down or whether 
it is going up?—It is not, 

51.124. Is it not a fact that the Settlement Officer has the best facilities 
for collecting such statistics?—He has got no time for that. 

51.125. He has no time, but he has the facilities to collect the facts and 
figures?—^Yes, but I should much prefer it to be done by a definite economic 
survey. 

51.126. Would you like to have a committee of economic survey going 
round?—I do not specify the manner in which it may be done, but I 
consider that economic surveys of districts should be made. 

61.127. Through which agency would you have those surveys carried 
out?—In the first instance, by Gqvernment officials in conjunction with 
non-officials. 

51,126. Would you have it done intensively or only in a diffused manner? 
Both intensively and extensively; intensively with regard to a certain 
group of villages and extensively with regard to certain larger areas. 

51,129. I gatlw from your replies that the revenue officials are not 
in close touch with what is being done on the co-operative side?—I was 
talking about the Eaira district at that time. As regards Bijapur, I 
have my notebook here which will give the figures about co-operative 
societies. 
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M,130. In Bijapur you had more time than in Kaira; is that eoP— 

1 was on special duty in Kaira and that only for throe months. 

61,131. Do you think it would l>e a great advantage if Collectors took 
more Intercast in co-operative societies?—^Yes, certainly. 

61jl32. iJewan Bahadvr Malji: You told the Commission that, as Col¬ 
lector, you had to interest yourself in matters connected with the economic 
welfare of the district only at the time of writing the annual administration 
report; did you say so?—That is a wrong impression. 

51.133. After the annual stocktaking at the time of the administration 
report, do you interest yourself, as Collector, in matters pertaining to 
the economic well-being of the dietrict?—I take interest not only at 
that time, but also on my tours. 

51.134. Do you try to see that the shortcomings and drawbacks of the 
people are brought home to them to any extent?—Certainly. 

51,136. As regards cost of cultivation, is it your view that the upkeep 
of bullocks lias become more costly to the agriculturist?—The cost of 
keeping bullocks has largely increased; therefore, fewer are kept. 

51.136. With the result that cultivation euffers in efficiency?—I think 
so; yes. 

51.137. As far as you have been able to see in Kaira, do yon find that 
tlie rents have more or less approached rack-ionting?—In certain parts, 
yes. 

51.138. Would you have legislation in this regard?—I should like to 
have enquiries made with a view to legislation. 

51.139. You have referred to the narxvadari tenure in Kaira. Do you 
think that that system narrows the credit of the cultivator? Nnrtm, as 
you know, cannot he disposed of except in its entirety, and therefore, in 
spite of the fact that the agriculturist holds some land, he commands 
no credit; is that not so?—-The nai'wadar seems to get sufficient ^*redit, 
as far as my experience goes. 

51,140- You have some experience of talukdari villages also?—I have, 

51.141. In the talukdari villages the situation is worse for tlie cultivator? 
—True. 

51.142. In fact, they have no interest in the land, other than as tenants 
at will?—Yes; I agree. 

51.143. So they take very little interest in matters agricultural P— 
That is so. 

51.144. As regards demonstration on private fields, you are in favour 
of such demonstrations, even if Government have to guarantee the culti¬ 
vators against loss?—Yes. 

51.145. As regards taccavi, is there any rule by which the loans could 
be written off after a certain time? Supposing the loan drags on for a 
number of years what is the procedure adopt^.^—If it cannot be re¬ 
covered by such measures as the sale of land, etc., then it is written off. 

61.146. Is there any limit to the period within which no attempts could 
be made to write them off?—No. 

51.147. Is there any limit to accumulation of interest? Does the system 
of damdopat apply to taccavi loans?—No. 

51.148. -So, more than double the principal can be claimed when the debts 
are allowed to remain on the records?—Yes. 

51.149. You seem to hold the present system of education responsible 
for the decline of interest in agriculture?—^1 only gave an example of 
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tlie boys; 1 wouW not make a general statement that the present system 
of education is responsible for that. 

61.150. You quoted some instances where you found that the hnished 
products of the present-day schools yearned after employment on work 
other than agriculture, and in that way you suggested that the interest 
taken in agriculture is disappearing?—^Yes. 

51.151. You have made one or two observations in your note regarding 
record of rights. May I know whether you attach great importance to 
village officers holding their offices in the village itself and making those 
records available to the people as much as possible?—Certainly. 

51.152. Is this being done in practice?—Not always; no. 

51.153. The complaint is that the takitis are more interested in getting 
their perquisites than in making these records popular; do you agree?— 
That I cannot say. 

51.154. As regard.s tlie fulministration reports of the various departments, 
would you welcome the idea of publishing these reports for each district 
and inviting criticisms?—I have already said that. 

51.155. Dr. Ryder", In regard to the Memmedabad and Matar talukas 
of the Kaira district, it is stated in the Census report that tlie decline 
in the population is due mainly to the great famines of 1899 and 1901, 
and also to the subsequent displacement of rice by cotton. To what extent 
is this correct, in your opinion?-*! do not know those talukas at all. I 
was doing settlement work in the other talukas; I did not touch these 
talukas. 

51,150. Sir Mehta: Did the Collectors take more interest in 

the general welfare of the population in the past than they take now?— 
In the past they use<l to have more departments under their control than 
now. The Collectors of the past had, therefore, more responsibility for 
those departments. Now, many technical departments have been started. 

51.157. Such os the Co-operative Department and the Forest Depart¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

51.158. That has rather k\sseiied the influence as well as the interest 
ol the Colle<*tor?—Yes, to a certain extent. 

51.159. Is there any means of remedying it?—It is difficult to suggest 
one, 

51.160. If, as }oii suggest, Collectors were required now to send in a 
report of the results obtained, <*ould they do it, without all the depart¬ 
ments being placwl under them ?—I do not think I have suggested that 
they should send in a report. 

51.161. If we wanttxi them to be res|K)nsib1e for the results, they should 
supply a report; that ivS what 1 understand you to say; you may correct 
me if I am wrong?—I said that at present they do not have to report 
these results; I did not say that they should have to, I suggested in my 
note here that there should be district agricultural reports every year, 
but I have not said that they should be «ent in by the Collector. 

61.162. 'Supposing the Collectors were a^sked to be responsible, would 
all those special departments have to be placed under their control?— 
Yes, to a certain extent. 

61,168. Would it be feasible to do so?—No; I do not think so. 

61,164. In fact, in the past, the Collectors used oftentimes to be chair¬ 
men of District Local Boards and Municipalities, and, as a result, th^ 
use to take great interest in the work of those bodies. That also has gone 
now; has it not?—Yes. 
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51,160. So that their opportunities ol influencing the people are 
reduced—They are reduced; certainly. 

51.166. Can you conceive of any system by which, without absolutely 
reverting to the system of the old days, the Oollectws could take more 
interest.p Take the Excise Department, for instance?—^It is directly under 
the Collector now. 

51.167. Have the Collectors anything to do with investigating the drink- 
ing propensities of the people? I do not think it is part of their excise 
work?—They have to inquire into those matters, of course, 

51,108. Wlion yon were Collector of Kolaba, for instance you found that 
the Excise Department gave twice as much revenue as the land revenue? 
—Yes, in one taluka. It varies very much from taluka to taluka. 

51.169. What was the proportion?—It was twice as much as the land 
revenue in the Panvel taluka, the equivalent of the land revenue in the 
Pen taluka and one-fifth as much in Mahad taluka. 

51.170. You have referred to teds in Bijapur, that is bunding and level¬ 
ling. You consider that as a most important piece of work for better 
outturn?—do. 

51.171. Would it affect a very large area?—I think it would. 

51.172. Would that apply generally to the <Southern Division?—I do 
not know the Southern Division. T only know Bijapur district. 

51,17t3. Have you been held up by want of funds or by want of technical 
advice?—,Want of both funds and technical advice. 

51.174. Would the cultivators be prepared to take faccavi for this w'ork? 
Would it pay them?—I think it would. The co-operative system is the 
best agency for village hwnding, 

51.175. Even individual bunding has been proved to be very useful — 
Where the man has a large area, yes. 

51.176. After bunding^ which is the next importance? Well-sinking?— 
Well-sinking, if you can make sure there is water there. T have found 
so many of the wells are useless and the money is uselessly spent. That 
is what I find from careful enquiries in the Bijapur district 

51.177. What about tanks?—There are no tanks in Bljupur. 

51.178. Bunding of streams?—It has not leen tried. The rainfall is 
not sufficient, and the streams are not big enough. 

51.179. You could not do much in that direction?—No. 

51.180. You ha\'e spent some years in Bijapur and a good many years 
in Kolaba?—Yes. 

51.181. What would you suggest ought to be done for improving the 
general welfare of the rural population?—It is a very large question. 

61.182. From the Collector’s position, be may be asked to take more 
interest, and the other technical departments may be asked to work more 
in touch, and in closer oo-ordination, with him, as in the case of the 
Agricultural and Co-operative Departments. That system might perhaps 
be extended to other departments, the Irrigation Department for instance? 
But you can only deal with certain aspects of the man’s life and activities 
in this way?—Yes. 

51.183. Would you not require something to be done with regard to 
his social arrangements?—^Wie tried to do it, but without much success. 
In the Kaira district, where I have served, the curse of the patidar is 
the amount of money which he spends on marriages, on account of the 
peculiar system by which every one tries to marry a wife, or get a hus¬ 
band, of a higher grade. Mr. Shepherd, the Collector, had some legis- 
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iatioa pa^ssed a good many yoara ago in order to try and stop that* The 
law is on the Statute Book^ but it has never been brought into opedration 
practically. 

61.184. Henry Lawrences What law is that?—The Kunbi Marriage 
Law, I think it is called. 

61.185. It was in the seventies or eighties?—^Yes. I give you that merely 
as an instance. 

51.186. Sir Chunilal Mehta : So that, we have got to consider the culti¬ 
vator in relation to his social environment, not merely as an agricul¬ 
turist —^Yes, 

51.187. Mr, Calx^crt : On the question of the number of days in the 
year on which bullocks are employed, you mentioned it as 69. We have 
here given to us a detailed programme of work on a 20 acre dry holding, 
and that shows i^at the bullocks are employed for 50 days in the year 
only. Would you accept that as correct?—I really cannot give any opinion 
on a matter which I have not studied. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. K. B. BHAGWAT, Representative. Irrigators’ Central 
Committee, Deccan Canals. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

lU^plies have been prepared by a special committee appointed i'or this 
purpose. The Irrigators* Central Committee is a central body affiliating 
the local canal association-s on the various canals in the Deccan. The 
association represents: — 

(1) The Nira Canal Irrigators* Association, Baramati. 

(2) The Godavari Canal Irrigators* Association, Kopergojon, 

(3) The Pravara Bagaitdar Sangh, Belapur. 

(4) The Mutha Canal Irrigators* Association, Poona, 

(5) The Pandhara Bagayatdar Sangh, Pandhara. 

Intboduction. 

The Association on behalf of which this memorandum is submitted consists 
mainly of cultivators under irrigation; but almost all the members have 
also dry cultivation under their control and they are conversant with 
cultivation of both kinds. We have tried to consider agricultural problems 
connected with both sides of agriculture, and we have ventured to make 
some general suggestions with a view to uplifting the agricultural popula¬ 
tion as such. 

Before we prot»eed to consider the Questionnaire in detail, we tliink it 
necessary to bring to the notice of the Commission some important general 
factors of the agricultural situation in the country. In the first place, 
the illiteracy of the general agricultural population and their consequent 
ignorance and incapacity to tackle their difficulties are very important 
considerations. In the next place, the vagaries of the climatic conditions 
in the Bombay Presidency which directly affect the operations of agriculture 
are so erratic that the agricultural operations in many tracts of the 
Presidency become precarious. This has, in our opinion, lieen one of the 
important factors which has led to the deplorable condition of the agriculture 
of this Preside^ioy. The indebtedness and even the backwardness of the 
agricultural classes may be mainly traced to this cause. There is the 
further factor that the general agriculture of the country, which is mainly 
dry agriculture, does not even in good seasons provide remunerative work 
to the agriculturist throughout the year. He has, therefore, to look out for 
other occupations, which in their turn refiect on his interest in agriculture; 
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and, in many cases, agriculture suffers because the interest of the agricul¬ 
turist has been divided between two occupations. This problem also is a 
urgent problem and its j^iolution in our opinion does not lie merely in 
finding out a few secondary occupations for the agriculturist but in 
co-ordinating the agricultural industry with other small industrial activities 
which can be profitably worked in rural areas by agriculturists without 
losing their interest in the main occupation of agriculture; and with this 
view we have ventured to suggest a general change in the educational 
system of the country. 

The problem, therefore, of the general uplift of the agriculturist is very 
vast and has become rather complex; and unless it is seriously tackled in 
all directions and unless definite lines of progress are laid down by the 
Commission and accepted by Government, mere isolated suggestions for 
improvements here and there, will not be of much ultimate and lasting 
benefit. Of course, we, with our limited knowledge and experience, may 
not be able to suggest definite industries for the present but we feel that 
the solution of the problem before us can be found only in the lines of 
progress suggested by us, and the actual stops to be taken must be left to 
be worked out later on. 

The above general remarks apply wholly of course to the dry tracts only. 
To the irrigated tracts they may not. Ik? applicable completely because in 
agriculture under irrigation the agriculturi.st can find work to occupy him 
throughout the year if he wishes to be successful; and therefore increasing 
the irrigation facilities as well as making them easily and conveniently 
available to the people, will be one of the important solutions of the problem 
of agricultural welfare. As is well known, even the utmost increase of 
irrigation in this Presidency will touch a very small proportion of agri¬ 
culture, and hence the importance of the lines of general improvement 
remains the same, irrespective of the question of irrigation. Further, even 
in irrigated tracts if the general level of education of the irrigator is 
increased it will certainly lead to better uses of irrigation facilities being 
made l)y means of introducing new <;rop8 and new methods of cultivation 
and also of adopting new methods with a %'iew to exporting the producte 
of irrigation. 

We now proceed to discuss the Questionnaire in detail. 

Qubstion 1.— ^l^KSEAUcn. — (a) (i) and (ii> We admit the nece.Rsity of inten¬ 
sive research in all matters connected ivith agriculture and we suggest that 
more research centres should be opened in various localities with definite 
uniform agricultural conditions; so that the results of the research may 
be easily brought to the notice of the cultivators and also the cultivatore 
may lie able to refer their own difficulties to tbe research centres in their 
respective localities. An regards the organisation of the research stations 
we have made suggestions under the hoJwiing No. 4. 

(r) We suggest that research should now be directed to the study of 
cereals, which are the staple foods of the tiountry, viz., hajri, juar, tnr and 
rice. The research should be directed to find out varieties which can with¬ 
stand drought and yield heavier crops. Another line of research to be 
suggested is the improvement of the grasses of the country. Third line 
of research is an intensive study of dry farming. 

We are aware that the lines we have suggested are not new. The 
Agricultural Department are doing something on these lines, but the reason 
why we mention these activities again is that these lines should now mainly 
engage the attention of the department for some time at least. 

Question 2.---Aobioultukal Education, —The only forms^ of agricultural 
education in the Presidency of which we are aware are: — 

(]) Education given in tbe Agricultural College at Poona. 

(2) Special schools for agricultural education, which exist only in 
four or five places in the Presidency, 
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(3) 'Short study courses at the college and at various Government 
farms. 

(4) Agricultural bias schools recently introduced. 

W© have no direct experience of the operations ol the institutions; but we 
have some information about them, from which we can offer some general 
remarks on these institutions. 

In the iirst place, as regards the students who passed from the college, 
almost ail of them have been, up to this time, absorbed by Government 
service, and very few, if any, have taken to practical agriculture; at least 
there is no notable instance. 

As regards agricultural schools, they are not sufficiently patronised, and 
the reason we think, is that the parents have not yet realised the im^wrt- 
ance of agricultural education. 

Short course studies are found to be useful in their own ways. 

As regards agricultural bias schools they have very lately been intro¬ 
duced, and nothing can be said about them for the present definitely. 

So, really speaking, agricultural education as sxich, has not assumed 
important proportions in the educational systems of the country for the 
present and, therefore, answers to all questions which are asked with refer¬ 
ence to the present system of agricultural education would not elicit mticai 
useful information. 

We must, however, axlmit and we would also like to impress on the 
Commission the fact that agricultural education is a subject of great 
importance for the development of agriculture in the Presidency and so 
we would venture to make some observations regarding our views on 
the subject. 

In tlie first place, it is the deliberate view of many of our members that 
under nn idea of giving specialized agricultural education, their children 
should not be deprived of the general education which is given to the 
children of other clasvses of the Presidency. In fact, many of them have 
expressed a strong opinion that there is no reason why their .sons should 
not be given general education up to the matriculation standard along 
with such agricultural education as will prepare the boys either to pro¬ 
secute, with profit, further studies in agriculture or to take up practical 
agriculture with a readiness to assimilate new methods and new idean 
in agri<;ultur©. This is one aspect of the case. 

'there is another aspect also, which must l>e considered in coining to a 
right conclusion on the question of agricultural education. It is a well- 
known fact that in dry agriculture, which is the main agriculture in the 
Pi‘ev$idency, the agricultural operations of a year can engage the agricul- 
turiste only for a part of the year. • That period may vary, according to 
conditions, from four to eight months, though not continuously. Now 
the great problem of agriculture of this Presidency is how to engage the 
agriculturists during the remaining four to eight months. In fact, it is 
well known that in the case of the generality of the agriculturists they 
have not sufficient land to provide for their maintenance for the whole 
year and so, in order to make the two ends meet, the majority of agri¬ 
culturists have to find some other occupation; hence the imixirtanoe of 
the question of the so-called secondary occupations. As the 
majority of the population of the Presidency ai*© dependent on agriculture 
we feel that merely finding out some allied occupations as secondary occupa¬ 
tions for the agriculturists will not solve the problem as a whole. It is, 
therefore, our idea that the industries of the country must bo increased, 
and they must be so co-ordinated with the agricultural industry as to 
enable the agriculturist to take part in some industry without losing his 
interest in the agriculture. For this purpose, the growth of small industries 
at various centres will have to be encouraged; but if this solution is found 
to be on the right lines, then the question of imparting, oidinary technical 
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education, so as to prepare the hoys of the agriculturists to be able to 
take part in small industries, also becomes very important. The quee^ 
tion of providing facilities for more technical education in the country 
has always engaged the attention of the Government and Ickaders of the 
people. Taking therefore all these circumstances into consideration, we 
think that the children of agriculturists must also receive some technical 
education. This is another aspect of the case. 

The third aspect is that if we want the children of agriculturists who 
do, and will, form the generality of the masses to be citizens of a civilised 
state on an equal footing with the remaining classes, then there ought 
not to be any marked difference between the general education level of the 
agricultural population and of the other population. 

When we, therefoi'e, consider the question from all these aspects we 
come to the following conclusion, viz.: — 

(1) That the educational system of the Presidency should be uniform. 

(2) That it should incorporate, in the first stages, agricultural as well 
as technical education, along udth literary education. 

(3) That after a particular period the system should begin to 
bifurcate into three branches, viz.: — 

(i) agricultural, 

(ii) technical, and 

(iii) literary, so that the boys with a leaning to particular 
branches may slowly proceed along the lines of their liking. But at 
the same time they would have a general culture, sufficient to make 
them feel they are citizens of equal footing "with other ordinary 
citizens. 

This may appear to be a very ambitious scheme or even very complicated; 
but, if we consider the problem in minute detail, we think we shall realise 
that there can be no profitable agricultural education by itself without a 
grounding of good ordinary literary education and a little of technical educa¬ 
tion too. We need not now go away with the idea that agricultural parents 
are averse to giving a good sound basic literary education to their boys, 
and, if we are to satisfy their aspirations, we think some such driistic change 
as we have suggested above must be made in the educational system of the 
Presidency. There is another consideration also. If co-operation in its 
various forms is to be successful amongst agriculturists, then they must be 
so educated as to be abie to realise and to put into practice the principles 
of eo-operation. How these ideas about the educational system of the country 
should be worked out by introduction of suitable courses of study into 
the village sebool, the group-of-viliage-school, the taluka school and the 
high school, are details which will havf to be settled after much discussion. 
The question of finance also will be a very great deterrent factor; but that 
question will also be a great difficulty in the way of introduction of agricul* 
tural schools as such; in fact, finance will be a difficulty in the case ot any 
suggestion for improvements made by anybody. So we need not consider 
the question of finance separately. We think that the above discussion of 
our views will sufficiently indicate our answers to the various detailed ques¬ 
tions. 

For some time, until a new general system of education as above is intro¬ 
duced, an intensive campaign of adult education by means of short course 
studies in all suitable places will have to be carried out. This will enable 
the present generation to resort to improved agriculture, and it will also 
facilitate the introduction of a new system of agricultural education for 
boys, as the parents will have realised through the short courses the import¬ 
ance of agricultural education. 

Question 3.— Dbmonsteation and Pbopaoanda.— We shall answer (d) first* 

(1) The introduction of the iron plough amongst implements. 
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(2) the introduction of wide planting of augaroane as an improved method 
of cultivation ; and, 

(3) the introduction of spraying for grape-vine plants are striking instances 
of successes of demonstratiou and propaganda, while the use of cupper sul¬ 
phate as preventive of smut is an instance wWe propaganda has failed to 
introduce this improvement. Generally, the reason why improvements are 
not taken up by the cultivators readily is the backward condition of their 
mental calibre. For some time, thereiore, that is to say, until the general 
intellectual level of the agriculturists is raised, the work of demonstration 
and propaganda will have to be carried on intensively. So the real method 
to make a cultivator adopt expert advice is to raise his intellectual calibre; 
but apart from this, actual visual demonstration, conducted, if possible, on 
the fields of the cultivators and under his usual conditions, will prove to be 
the best incentive for a cultivator to adopt the results of the demonstration. 
In our opinion, the increase of such centres where actual demonstrations 
can be carried on under the eyes of the cultivators will be a right step for 
increasing the elective uses of such demonstrations. In fact, if the Indian 
cultivator is thoroughly convinced of any improvement, he will try to 
adopt it. 

Question 4.— Administration. —(a) The Department of Agriculture for 
each Province should be autonomous. The Government of India should have 
nothing to do with provincial agricultural matters. All research, demon- 
stiation and education connected with agriculture should be undertaken by 
the Provincial Governments themselves. The Government of India may be 
asked to maintain a Central Heaearch Institute of the highest equipment 
for undertaking research of a very highly technical or scientific character. 
That institution should be undei the control of an advisory body on which 
all the Provinces should be represented, and the institution should take up 
only such questions as may be referred to them by the provincial authorities. 

(c) U) Agricultural and Veterinary Services are very inadequate at 
present. We ^ould like centres for agricultural research, demonstration 
and education to be multiplied gradually as their want will be gradually felt. 
In fact, we think the Agricultural Department will have to be enormously 
increased, so as to be able to carry out all the recommendations which may 
be adopted. As regards veterinary services, we should like to have about 
two stationary hospitals in each taluka with one or two qualified men 
attached to each centre, whose duty it should be to visit constantly the 
various villages in the taluka in turn. 

(li) We do not think railways ever made any special attempt to provide 
for agricultural needs. 

(iii; Boad service at present is very inadequate and unsatisfactory. In 
fact, many villages still have no roads. The ideal should be to provide a 
road for each village. An enormous amount of human and bullock labour 
IB wasted for want of made roads in many parts of the country. There is 
another reason why the question of providing roads on an extensive scale 
should now be undertaken. The question of easy transport of goods is a 
main factor in agricultural prosperity. We think a solution of that problem 
can be found in motor transport, and lor motor transport good roads are 
essential. We therefore think that, road making should now be the main 
activity of the Public Works Department for some time to come. 

(iv) Up to this time the general body of agriculturists has not been able 
to make any use of the Meteorological liepartment, both because the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the department is very general on one hand, and on the 
other hand agriculturists are not able to assimilate the information made 
available. In fact, we fail to see from our present experience how the 
activities of the Meteorological Department may be profitably utilised by 
agriculturists. 
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(v) and (vi) The activity of these services has given much convenience 
to the agricultural population, but there is much scope for their extension; 
but these services must be cheapened so as to give full benefit to the agricul¬ 
turists. The extension of these services will have great influence in brings 
ing the middle class to take to agriculture and also in raising the agricultural 
class to a higher status. 

At this point, we think we may make some suggestions about general 
administration, so far as agriculture is concerned. Agriculture, being the 
main industry, and, we ma\ also say, the key industry of the nation, it 
should be given a position of the highest importance in the administr^i- 
tion of the Province. In fact, we may go to the length of saying that 
one of the Ministers should be called and made a Minister for Agriculture. 

Next, the Agricultural Department should be fully staftod with a view 

to extending its activities throughout the length and breadth of the Presi¬ 

dency. In fact, for some time the department will have to enter into 
every detail of the agriculturist\s life and carry out the general programme 
wliich iiiay be framed by the Commission for the uplift of the agricml- 
turjsts of this Presidency. Tlie Director should always be a highly qualified 
ex})crt. Tins is so far a?; tlie bureaucratic side of the department is con¬ 
cerned; l>ut at the same time we must state that the activities of the 

department should bo controlled at each stage, and in each sphere, by 
small popular advisory committees who will regulate the activities of the 
department so as to serve popular needs. We refrain purposely from sug¬ 
gesting a cut-and-dried scheme for the formation of the department as 
well as the committees, because that is a task which is beyond the powers 
of any one individual or institution, and any such proposed schemes are 
bound to be raw proposals which may not stand the test of practical 
application; hence we have only indicated the lines on w^hich development 
may he carried on. 

Qukstion 5. — FiN\Nnfi. — General ,—^The indebtedness of the agriculturists, 
specially in the Deccan, is, in our opinion, due not so much to lacsk of financ¬ 
ing means or <*redit but io tlio inherent, uneconomic nature of the drj^ agri¬ 
culture which IS always in a precarious condition owing to the well-known 
vagaries of the climatic conditions of the Presidency. 

The second cause of the uneconomic nature of agriculture in the Presidency 
is to be found in the fact that dry agriculture provides employment to the 
agriculturists during a few months of the year only. So, until these two 
root causes of the evil of indehtednees are removed, no scheme of financing 
will be a success. With these reservations, therefore, we reply to the detailed 
questions under this heading. 

(a) Co-operative credit w as and is a useful method for the better financing 
of agricultural operations. If necessary, co-operative societies should be 
authorised to give long t-erm loans, or a beginning with introducing land 
hanks may be made. 

(h) We do not feel there is any disinclination to take iacavif but owing to 
the protracted procedure of obtaining taccavi^ which leads both to delay and 
corruption, agriculturists do not take as much advantage of the system as is 
possible. Our suggestion in this respect is that as Government will be un¬ 
willing entirely to separate this activity from the jurisdiction of the Revenue 
Department we propose that an officer o£ the Revenue Department may be 
placed on special duty in each district to promote and administer the use 
of taccavi. He should, of course, work in consultation with the local revenue 
authority for ascertaining the interest of each holder in his land,, and the 
amount which may be safely advanced on the security of that interest. But, 
at the same time, the officer should, in consultation with the local agricul¬ 
tural authority, regulate the issue, and the use of the taccavi amount by the 
cultivator. Some members amongst us think that tSaccavi transactions may 
be carried out through well-managed societies, 
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Question 6.— Aobicultubal Indbbtbdnbss. —As we have mentioned aboyOi 
this evil is due to causes which are inherent in our agricultural economy. 
With these observations we proceed to detailed answer; — 

(a) (i) As mentioned above, dry agriculture which is the main agricul* 
ture of the Provin<;e being uneconomic, the agriculturist is always living 
from hand to mouth, and even the slightest variation in his routine of 
life compels him to borrow. The main causes of borrowing are, firstly, 
marriage ceremonies; secondly, obsequies. The third usual avenue by 
which the sowcar creeps into the affairs of tlio agriculturists is the 
account for daily household purchases on credit. The payment of assess¬ 
ment and purchase of seed are also occasionally responsible for incurring 
debts. Purchase of bullocks is also one of the causes of borrowing. 

(ii) His source of credit is his land only, and up till recently his credit 
was the viiage hunia. 

(iii) The reasons, of course, are the unremunerative character of agri- 
(iulture and also of the purposes for which debts are incurred, 

(&) and (c) As the present agricultural indebtedness is due to causes 
which, in our opinion, are inherent in the conditions under which agri¬ 
culture is earned on at present, v^e are emphatically of opinion that 
unless and until the root causes are removed and agriculture is put on 
a sound economic basis no improvonieni in this direction is possible 
Palliatives such as those mentioned in the Question will not mend 
matters. 

QuestioxS 7.— Frao mentation of Holding s.-~<a) (h) and (c) We admit 
that in many parts excessive fragnientaiion has been a S(.urce of inefficient 
agriculture and wo "would recommend that this question should be tackled 
by legislation, the details oi whicih will have to he determined by a mixed 
influential committee after careful consideration, bfHiause consolidation of 
holdings will involve delicate questions of property law; and also the process 
of consolidation will he a heavy slux'k to the sentiment of the agriculturist, 
who IS greatly attached to his piece of land. Our ideas in this respect are 
that the niininuim sijse of holding may be fixed separately for each district 
or any other unit of Icxrality wdth similar agricultural conditions. Legisla¬ 
tion tor coiirsolidation may he undertaken for those ]o<mlities where it will 
Iw found that tragmentatioii has gone below t'ho economic limit which may 
have been settled. 

We think the present is an opportune time to tackle this question beceuse 
the evil has taken acute form in a few districts only; and so, if the question 
IS dealt with now and the minimum as suggested above is now fixed for all 
districts this evil will not arise in other districts; thus no question of con¬ 
solidation will ever arise in those districts and the consequent dissatisfaction 
will he avoided. 

Question 8,-~Irbjqation.—( a) It is very difficult to answer this ques¬ 
tion in detail, so as to suggest particular schemes, because after all it 
would involve some engineering knowledge to find out whether the scheme 
would be feasible or not. W© would, therefore, reply to this 
question by stating that eveiy’' effort should be made to utilise all sources 
of water by every practicable means for the service of agriculture. 

In any case the increase of small bunds in river beds and rivulets may 
be encouraged. In fact, sustained efforts by means of standing com¬ 
mittee in each district for this purpose may be made; we also wish to 
suggest that inquiry may be made into the feasibility of increasing the 
cap^ity of the exiting canals so as to carry more water through them 
during the rainy season in order that water may be utilised at very 
cheap rates for giving one or two waterings to lands in the districts 
which have a precarious rainfall, 

Tlie configuration of Bombay Presidency on the eastern side of the 
Ghats is such that it is not very easy always to utilise the water of rivers 
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and rivulets by means of small bunds, temporary or permanent. In many 
places tlie rivers do not flow throughout the year. But as irrigation in 
one form or another is very necessary for good agriculture, we submit that 
in spite of the natural difficulties mentioned al^ve, a heroic effort must 
be made to utilise every drop of water, above-ground or underground, 
for the purposes of agriculture. 

(6) The cultivators are not at all satisfied with the exMiiig .<iystein of 
distributing canal water. In the first place, they are too much at the 
mercy of the Canal Officer. The higher officers ti'y to regulate *the work 
of the distribution of water by means of numerous annoying regulations 
and these in turn give an opportunity to the petty officii to harass the 
cultivators at every turn. In fact, after much consideration we venture 
to suggest that there will not be peace for the irrigator until some method 
is found of giving water by measurement and we request the Commission 
to urge this point on the notice of the Government, so that a great source 
of dissatisfaction will disappear. We would further mention in this con¬ 
nection that thb administration of canal water may be made a braricb 
of the Agricultural Department. 

Question 9.— Soils.— .Under this heading we have to mention that 
experiments carried on in connection with the drainage of soils in the 
Nira Canal tracts have proved successful; and so, in future, any schemes 
of canal water should be accompanied by schemes of drainage. Another 
suggestion which we have to make is that as bunding of dry lands would 
have a marked effecst on the outturn of the soil under the present condi¬ 
tions of climate, intensive propaganda by every possible means, including 
taccavi advanws at cheap rates, may be undertaken by Government for 
the purpose of putting all dry lands under bunds. This will have a mivrked 
effect oil the condition oi agriculturists. 

Question 10.— Fektilisers. —(a) Artificial manures cannot, of course, 
take the place of natural manures. They can only supplement the latter; 
amd so, for that purpose, their use may be encouraged. 

(h) Provision fur speedy analysis of various samples submitted should be 
the main preventive against adulteration. Legislation may also be under¬ 
taken. 

(c) Demonstrations on Government farms or on the farms of cultivators 
themselves can be the only method. 

(d) Only in canal areas for sugar cane has Ammonium sulphate been 
used by irrigators, and it has now firmly taken root in the canal areas. 

(e) Experiments made so far with phosphates and potash in the Deccan 
have not been successful, but more investigation is necessary. 

(/) The only method that we can suggest is increasing the supply of 
cheap fuel, 'both wood and charcoal. The Forest Deparement can do much 
in this respect by increasing the plantation of trees useful for the fuel 
of the poor people, and by providing facilities for easy distribution of the 
same. Of course, it may be suggested that if the loss caused by turning 
cowdung into fuel is brought home to the cultivator by means of intensive 
propaganda, some results may be achieved; but this would be a laborious 
process and again, unless some substitute is provided, this propaganda would 
not he of much use. 

Question 11.— Chops. — (a) (i) and (ii) These items may be included in the 
scheme of research. In fact, it is one of the most urgent needs of the 
present day that the question of improving the present varieties of food 
grains, either by cross-fertilisation or such other methods known to science, 
must be undertaken. A search for varieties which may stand long breaks 
in the monsoon or can be grown on lighter soils may also be made. This 
has become necessary owing to the fact that non-food crops which are more 
profitable than food crops are being increasingly grown on good soils. Of 
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canme, we recognise that the Agricnltnral Department has made some pro¬ 
gress in this direction but we wish to suggest that the activities of the 
department should be now concentrated on improving the indigenous food 
grains of the country. 

(iii) Distribution of seeds .—Owing to various circumstances the agricul«* 
turist is unable to provide for seeds from the out-turns of bis field and hence 
the question of se^s often becomes very difilcult for him and sometimes 
it le^s to borrowing. Until, therefore, seed agencies are established, the 
work of producing or collecting and distributing seed must Be undertaken 
by Government farms. 

(iv) Prevention of damage by wild animals.—Shikar parties only can be 
suggested as a method of prevention of damage by wild animals. This 
method has been successful in Nira tracts. Also, an increased number of 
licences for guns may be given. In this connection, however, we wish to 
make a suggestion which we hope will be duly considered. The present method 
is to give a licence to one individual to keep one or two guns. We suggest 
that instead of licensing a particular individual the weapon may be licensed. 
What we mean is that the present restriction that a gun under a licence is 
to be used by the licensee alone should be removed. A licensed gun may 
be allowed to be used by anybody, the actual licensee being held responsible 
for safe custody. This change would have, in our opinion, a far-reaching 
effect on the life of the people, without at the same time increasing the 
supposed danger of an increased number of firearms with the people. There 
will be more people in a village conversant w^ith the use of firearms than at 
present; and the martial or sporting spirit of the people, which is dying 
out for the present, will be maintained. 

Co-oiierative fencing may be tried in one or two villages near forest 
area and if found successful its use may lie extended. This does not mean, 
however, that the use of shikar parties will be unnecessary even if co-opera¬ 
tive fencing is adopted, because we think that the increase in the number 
of wild animals must be checked in their breeding places 

(b) We have no suggestion to make in this respect except perhaps the 
introduction of oats. 

(c) The kolumha variety of rice introduced by Karjat farm, Pusa wheat 
No. 4 and H.M. 544 sugarcane. 

Question 14.— Implements. —(a) There is a good deal of scope tor im¬ 
provement in the existing agricultural implements and for the introduction 
of new ones. In fact, the introduction of labour-saving implements would 
go a long way to solve the problem of making agriculture economic. But, 
in this connection, we wish it to be noted that unless implements suitable 
to the agricultural conditions of the country are design^, there can be 
no solution to this problem. Mere introduction of the existing foreign 
machinery will be of no use; it will not be taken up by the agricultural 
population because it will not suit their oonditions. 

This problem requires investigation and study which may be undertaken 
in co-operation with firms who wish to co-operate. We might suggest that 
seed d^ls and small reaping machinery may be the first subjects of in¬ 
vestigation. 

(b) Demonstration of the complete usefulness of an implement is the only 
method which can hasten its adoption by the agriculturists. Of course, 
financial help in the way of instalment system, etc., will be necessary if 
more costly machinery is to be introduced. 

Question 15.— Vetebinabt. —(a) There is no objection to transfer the 
department to the control of the Director of Agriculture ae before, (c) (1) 
The remedy is to have itinerant Assistants attached to one or two central 
hospitals in each taluka, whose duty it should be to visit in turn the various 
Tillages in the taluka. In fact^ wih Assistant and his compounder should 
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be expected to visit one or two villages every day, either in the morning 
or e%^eiiing, for aboiit 20 days in a month. (2) We are not aware of any 
touring dispensaries, (d) Unless the farmers are mad© fully aware of the 
nature and the effet^ts of contagious diseases, legislation on the point sug¬ 
gested will not be of mudi use. So, before legislation, we would advocate 
propaganda work with the object of impressing the nature of the disease 
and its remedy upon the agriculturist by means of lectures, cinemas, and 
such other methods as may be thought suitable. Legislation should follow 
this preparation. (/) When the propaganda mentioned in the reidy to 
(d) has taken effect, then methods of modern science will be resorted to 
more and more by the people, (g) Yes. 

We think all research must b© carried on in the Province itself. In lact, 
our idea is that each Province should bo autonomous, so far as possible, 
regarding all ordinary agricultural necessities. 

Qukstion 16.—Animal HtrsBANDRY.—(a) (i) Improving the breeds of live 
stock has become a necessity, and this work should be carried on through 
the Veterinary Department. But special attention must be paid to the 
needs or requl^enlent^» of various localities in selecting or improving a breed 
for that lo<m6ty. 

(ii) The dairying problem cannot be solved unless the breed of milch 
animal is improved. 

(iii) A systematic attempt at raising different kinds of bree^ds should 
certainly be substituted for the present haphazard method by which the 
agriculturist obtains bis supply of cattle. 

The first suggestion we wish to make in this connection is that a drastic 
rule be made that all bullocks should be castrated before a certain age 
so as to avoid the possibility of promiscuous breeding. This will also rcstilt 
in the reduction of the number of useless cattle which the agriculturists 
support out of mere sentiment. In fact, all breeding should be controlled 
by the Veterinary Department. Of course, this will entail a corresponding 
responsibility on the Veterinary Department to provide easy facilities for 
covering cows with suitable bulls. 

(b) (i) (ii) (iii) (iv) All these evils do exist. In fact, not many couiinon 
pastures are left nowadays. As regards grass borders, they are also dis¬ 
appearing gradually in these days of stringency of food. However, as we 
have elsewhere advocated an intensive propaganda for turning all land into 
bunded parcels, the bunds will naturally provide more grass borders and so 
may be an advantage from the point of view of maintaining cattle also. 

eWing to deficient rain-fall, shortage of straw of cereals and leaves of 
pulse© is nowadays keenly felt. Improved methods of dry farming may 
possibly result in increasing the supply of grain and straw also. But the 
deficiency in straw must be made up by the supply of grass from the forest. 
Whether all the grass from the forest can lie collected at a reasonable 
expense may be a question; but the Government must apply itself to make 
provision for the collection and distribution of grass to supplement the 
shortage of straw fodder as far as possible. 

As regards green fodder during the dry season, although w© have no 
definite ideas for remedying this evil w© would ask tb© Agricultural De¬ 
partment to carry out an investigation and inquiry into the possibility of 
the leaves of some trees being utilised for this purpose. 

(c) In the Poona district the fodder scarcity begins to be felt from tbe 
month of May and continues till tbe end of July or August according to 
tbe date of commencement of the rains. About a menth elapses before 
cattle begin to thrive, or more if they become very emaciated during the 
shortage period, 

(d) In tbe Poona district there are some pastures which are either reserved 
for the Military or the Forest Department. They may be thrown open 
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to the public, leaving the Military to buy their grass in the market, or at 
most allowing them a preferential right to demand a sufficient amount ol 
grass from the purchasers of the pasture. 

Question 17*— AGitiotJnTuaAL Industribb. —(a) In the dry tracts, if an 
agriculturist with a holding of 20 acres has no means of irrigation such 
as a well or pat handhara^ then he has sufficient work only for about six 
months a year; and even during those six months he is not continuously 
engaged in the farm-work. If the actual days in work in the field he cal¬ 
culate, they would not probably exceed four months. The following is 
a rough programme of the agriculturist’s season in the dry tract, with an 
average holding of 20 acres. We begin his programme irom the beginning 
of the monsoon. 


Details of work during the cultivation season in the dry tract. 


— 

Days of 
actual work. 

Days of 
interval. 

Remarks. 

1. One harrowing after the first rains 

G 

_ 


2. Sowing . 

5 


— 

3. Interval . 


30 

_ 

4. Hoeing . 


— 

— 

5. Interval .. 

— 

40 

_ 

6. Watching .. 

50 

_ 

— 

7. Reaping . 

10 

— 

— 

8, Threshing .. .• 

10 

— 

— 

9. Ploughing for the next season. 
Generally the whole land is 
pJoiighe(i once in every four years, 1 
so he ploughs one quarter of the 
area every year. 

15 

1 

- 

, 1 

i 

1 ! 

One acre is 
ploughed 
in 3 days. 

10. Interval .. 

! 

; 90 

1 1 

End of Agrl, 
i season. 

11. First barrowing . 

8 

i — ‘ 

i — 

12. Interval . 

^— 

30 

1 

13. Second barrowing. 

! 

— 

t 

14. Interval till next rains . 

i — 

1 GO 

1 

— 

Total . 

; 115 

; 250 


Add for sundry work. 

5 

1 

1 5 deduct 

— 


i 120 

i 245 =. 365 

i _ 


From this statement, it will be seen that in those tracts in which there 
is only one crop, rahi, the agriculturist is actually engaged on his farm 
for about six moiiilis, out of which the actual days of work cotne to about 
120. After the season is over he has about six months’ leisure. Of course, 
during this period he has to give one or two harrowings to his land, which 
operations are generally carried out by grown-up boys who are not regularly 
engaged in agricultural labour, or by old people. 

In this slack season the agriculturist goes to some industrial centre which 
is generally Bombay, or he is engaged in transport work at some place 
near his village. 

The programme for the nuival tracts and for tracts which can, owing to 
seasonal conditions, grow two crops, extends for about nine months in a 
year. In the maval tracts the working season begins from the beginning 
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of May and continues till the end of January, and in dry tracts with the 
two crops, the season lasts from June to end of February, During the three 
months of the slack season these people generally do some transport work. 

Before answering further questions under this heading, a few general 
observations are necessary. 

As the agricultural population is very large and as the slack season is very 
long, the question of their full employment cannot, we think, be solved by 
recommending the introduction of small industries allied to agriculture. 

In the first place, it would be dif&cult to find suitable markets for con¬ 
sumption of the products of these subsidiary industries which may be intro¬ 
duced. In the second place, these by-industries cannot be worked- properly 
by individual agricultural families unless there is special organisation lor 
the collection and disposal of their products. In fact, such attempts have 
been made before and failed. 

In the third place, for turning out good finished products in allied indus¬ 
tries, some technical knowledge or practice is necessary which is entirely 
lacking at present. This consideration will be clearly an important con¬ 
sideration when we consider that the products of by-industries of agricul¬ 
turists will have to compete with products of regular industries of the same 
nature. So, if we consider the question as a whole, wo think that unless 
some radical means are axlopted for giving employment to the agriculturists 
during the slack season, the problem will not be solved. 

Our ideas in this respect are that small industries should be encouraged 
and they should be linked up with the agricultural system of the country; 
and from this point of view we heartily endorse the suggestions made in 
sections (cf), (s) and (/) under this heading. Of course, it would be 
difficult to suggest definite methods by which this end can be achieved, but 
in ordeir that this aim may ultimately be achieved it will bo necessary, in 
the first place, to give the agriculturist a little technical education; and, 
from that point of view, we have already suggesti^d the overhauling of the 
education system. In the next place, if facilities for transport and com¬ 
munication by means of good roads and numerous posts and telegraph offices 
ore provided, then it will be easy to induce capitalists to start small 
industries in rural areas. In fact, CJovernment should encourage every such 
attempt by all means available. So, the conclusion we come to is that the 
agricultural system of the country'' must bo linked up with im industrial 
system in the country; and the industries of the country cannot be encouraged 
unless a general technical education is given to the masses and facilities 
are provided for giving higher industrial and commercial education also. 
So this question of the uplift of the agricultural population cannot be solved 
by mere spasmodic efforts at introducing a few by-industries. 

(h) The agriculturist, in his present economic position, is unable to 
undertake any improvement either in his land or his environment. The 
general level of liis knowledge also is low. So, as soon as his economics are 
improved and his status is raised, then he will naturally be induced to 
improve the health conditions of his environment by suitable propaganda. 

Question 18.—^AoBatouLTUBAL Laboub. —(o) (i) and (6).-—The question is 
rather vague because the conditions are different in dry and irrigated tracts, 
in dry tracts the scarcity of labour is felt only for a short period extending 
to a month during the reaping season, and it will be a very difficult problem 
to attract good agricultural labour to the dry tracts during the reaping 
season only. The only solution can be found in the introduction of small 
reaping machinery suitable for bullock-power. As regards irrigated tracts, 
at least in this district, the question of labour is not very acute because 
irrigation agriculture supplies work throughout the year. 

(ii) We are not aivare of any lands in the districts of Poona and Ahmed- 
nagar which are uncultivated for want of labour. 

Mr, K, B. Bhagwat, 
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Question 10. — ^Foubsts. —'We cairnot give detailed replies to the points 
under this head, hut we think it our duty to mention the feeling amongst 
the ryots that the interests of the agriculturists are not properly co-ordinated 
with the interests of the forests. For the first 10 years in the life of a 
coupe, grass should be allowed to be cut only by villagers round about. 
After the first 10 years unrestricted graying may be allowed. 

Another recommendation we wish to make is that besides timber, more 
extensive cultivation of shrubs or small trees which may he found to be 
useful lor cheap fuel either as wood or charcoal may be undertaken. 

One more thing which we wish to bring to the notice of the Commission is 
that, in many places, in dry tracts cultivable land or land near rivers has been 
occupied by forests because originally these lands may have been falio>w. 
But now that cultivation has increased, it is felt that lands which are 
cultivable should not be kepi under forest. They may be sold to the 
cultivators of the village b> public auction, and other lands w'hich may be 
waste land or which may have become useless lands may be taken up for 
the growth of forests. 

Question 20.— Makketing.*— (a) and (h).—The present market facilities, 
though not quite satisfacjtory, are adequate for the present needs. In fact, 
the hania docs provide marketing facilities for the produce of agriculturists 
whenever and wherever necessary. Of course his management may not he 
very fair or very much developed. But it must be admitted that with 
his business instincts he serves the marketing needs of ilio agriculturists. 
The markets in big cities are ot course better managed, though not very 
satisfactorily. 

We are acquainted with the gur (jaggory), grain and vegetable markets 
at Poona. In the gur market there are no facilities for grading or stock¬ 
ing. The jaggery is brought from the villages in carts to the shops of 
commission agents in Poona for sale. The shopket‘per generally acts as a 
commission ag<uit for the producer and sometimes for the consumer too. 
The jaggery is purchased in large quantities by merchants for export to 
different places in India. The merchants stock the jaggery and sell it as 
required later on. We suppose that there is a third intermediary in the 
places where the goods are actualy sold to the customer by the retail dealer. 
These w'holesale merchants purchase large quantities from the merchants who 
have stocked the goods at Poona a<*cording to the needs of actual consump¬ 
tion in their locality. The local commission agents also sometimes purchase 
and stock the goods on their own account, so there are no facilities for 
stocking the go^s on behalf of the farmer, nor does he desire to stock them 
as, in the generality of cases, he has no staying power and in these few cases 
where the farmer can afford it, stocking cannot be resorted to by him 
because there are no proper stocking facilities provided in the market. The 
merchants and commission agents who purchase and stock the goods do it 
in hired buildings which are entirely unsuited for stocking, thus causing a 
good deal of waste; but as they carry on business on a large scale and they 
have got staying power, they generally are able to make up the loss by 
increasing the rates. This is so far as stocking facilities of the market are 
concerned. As for weighing, the method is to weigh out two blocks each 
time. This method is Imth laborious and dilatory and it puts the farmer at 
the mercy of the actual weigher.. The custom of the market is to allow a 
margin of a few seers for each weighment of the blocks up to a particular 
weight, so if the weight of these two blocks exceeds the particular limit by 
even one seer the margin is increased. 

The services of the oommision agent who is also, in the generality of cases, 
the financier of the farmer arc tolerably good. He, in fact, always finds 
customers somehow or other for the goods of his client. The commission 
agent charges eight to 12 annas per palla and 9 per cent, for discount 
because he has to give credit to the purchaser for nine days; so his charges 
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come to o per cent. The purchaser, that is to say, the merchant, 
stocks the goods and the wholesale dealer in the locsaJity where goods are 
actually consumed deals according to prevailing market rates. 

The above remarks mainly refer to the jaggery market in Poona. With 
slight variation they will also apply to Kopergaon, Belapur and Baraimati, 
which are the market plains for the produce of the Godavari, Pravara and 
Nira Canal tracts respectively. 

Very recently the system of co-operative sales through co-operative 
societies has been introduced at each of the market plat^es mentioned above. 
They arc well patronised and are minimising the evils of under-hand or 
reckless dealings by commission agents. But their scope will be limited so 
long as many of the fanners have to depend for finance on local commission 
agents. 

The above remarks apply to the big jaggery markets in the DecJcan. 

As regards grain markets thoy are distributed all over the districts, and, 
in fact, almost each taluka has one or two market places for grain. As 
regards mofiissil grain markets, there also the operation is carried on in 
the same way as the sale of jaggery except that the grain is sold by 
measurement, and the rate of commission may vary. As regards stocking 
and grading facilities and the efficiency of the commission agent the same 
remarks as above would apply. Of course, the supply of foodstuffs being 
not in excess of demand, there are no difficulties in marketing the produie. 
Lastly, if the term ** Market facilities is to include good road communica¬ 
tion, then certainly that is lax'king in the case of the mofussil markets. 

Vegetable Markets .—As regards the vegetable markc-t in Poona, we think 
it is possibly the only market in the Deccan which can be called a regular 
market; but here the conditions of the market are very unsatisfactory. In 
the first place, the arrangemenlis for exporting the goods for sale are very 
insanitary; the goods being perishable tlie farmers arc at the mercy ol the 
commission agent, and consequently Die rate of commission and some oth<?r 
exactions may be felt to be excessive; but in spite of this, the service is 
useful and efficacious. In fact, the commission agents somehow or other 
find customers for their goods. 

Potato Market .—There is a large market for jiotatoes in Poona. It is 
also conducted by commission agents who supply goods to outsiders according 
to their orders. The surplus is purchased by an association formed by 
the commission agents themselves. Here also there are no facilities for 
stocking or grading. 

(c) The Indian consumer is not very particular about the quality, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce, and hence no improvement can be 
expected from or forced upon the cultivators so long as there is no inland 
demand for it. But the importance of these qualifications should) be brought 
home to him for goods destined for export purposes. For some time these 
operations would have to be done by the department undor the auspices ol 
oo-operative sale societies wherever they may exist or for individual farmers 
until the generality of the farmers realise their importance. 

(d) A loginning regarding the things mentioned in (d) may be made, 
aJthoiigh we do not expect much benefit for the present from these fjwnlities 
to the generality of the mass of cultivators w'ho are too ignorant to take 
advantage of these facilities. 

Under the heading Marketing,” we wish to make a suggestion that 
weights throughout India should be standardised and gradual compulsion 
should be resorted to for introducing, wherever |K>ssible, a system of sale 
by weight. 

Question 21.—Taeiffs and Sba-Feeights. —Under this heading vre have, 
one suggestion to offer, viss., that as the motor lorry is now likely to solve 
the problem of mofussll transport we suggest that the import duty on motor 
Mr. K. B. Bhagwai. 
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lorries and cheap cars should be entirely removed. We however think 
that a I'easonable annual tax may be levied on each motor car and the income 
from that source may be earmarked for road improvement; also if such a 
tax is imposed, then motors and lorries may be exempted from toll. 

Qukstion 22.—Co>op£BATiON.—(o) and (h ),—As the generality of tlie 
co-operative credit societies in tliis Presidency are credit societies and only 
a very few societies are for other purposes, we wish to offer only a few 
general observations on the Si*.ope of societies in rural economy. 

W'e think that the growth of the co-operative movement in the Presi¬ 
dency has been encouraged so far by all possible means; but as we think 
that the growth is not very healthy and that many of the societies are not 
doing well, we feel that the time has come to take stoc'k of what ha,s lieen 
done so far and to consolidate the existing societies on the lines which may 
be suggested after detailed examination of the whole situation. But one 
suggestion we would like to make and it is this, that any further growth 
in rural societies should be carried on under the direct control of a joint 
Board consisting of the Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of Societies 
and a few non-official gentlemen who may have special experience in the 
matter. 

We feel that the control of the societies itierely by the Registrar has led 
to the contingency that the number of societies has increased, which means 
that the sources of credit of the agnculural population has increased; but 
the otTier factor necessary for the success of a society, viz., the opportunity 
and ability to use the increased credit in a profitable way, has b^n over¬ 
looked so far, and hence we suggest that further progress ought to bo carried 
on under the joint auspices of the Agricultural as well as the Co-operative 
Departments, so it may be ensured that the capital provided ivill be used 
in profitable agricultural operations. In fact, we emphatically feel that 
until agriculture is made economically paying, there will be no further 
scope for co-operative societies amongst the rural population. 

(d) The principals of compulsion may not bo quite unacceptable, but fl) 
the percentage of minority which can be compelled, (2) the methods of com¬ 
pulsion, (3) the facilities for providing compensation to those wdio may not 
want to tfike part in the common work but who may be willing to transfer 
their interest to the community, w’ill all be very complicated and delicate 
questions, and hence compulsion should be introduced only with great 
circumspection. 

QtrKSTiON 23.— Gkner\l Education. —We have discussed this subject under 
the heading of agricultural education, and so we may state here shortly our 
conclusions: — 

(u) The present educational system is designed mainly for literary courses 
and so it has the effect of destroying the interest of the boy either in agricul- 
cultiire or in industry. Our suggestion for remedying the evil is that the 
whole educational system must be overhauled, that agricultural and 
technical knowledge must be incorporated from the begiuiuag in the general 
education of the country, and the csjurses should be so arranged as to effect 
a gradual bifurcation of the early general course into three main branches, 
viz., agricultural, literary and technical, so that boys with leanings for 
any of these may gradually pass through that course. We do not approve 
ol the idea of separate schools for agriculturists, because many of us feel 
Iftiat the general educational level and consequent culture of their boys 
should not bo lower or even different from that of the lioys or other classes. 
The same general education would result in a uniformity in culture and 
also in training the boys of agriculturists to utilise their spare time eitlier 
in Kmall industries or in cottage industries. Of course, b^ow this general 
uniformity, we admit that some difference will have to be made betwtjon 
primary schools in rural areas and primary schools in urban areas; and 
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that distinction should only consist in a more and Jess pronounced biaa 
towards cither agriculture or technical instruction, that is to say, the rural 
school may have a little more bias towards agriculture and less towards 
te(‘hnical instruction; while it should be vice versa in the urban primary 
school. 

As regards the middle school, as we cannot have two sorts of middle 
schools, the difficulty will have to be met by making provision for instruc¬ 
tion in all these three courses, viz., agricultural, literary and technical, 
the boy being allowed freedom to take up either literary and agricultural, 
or literary and teclmical, courses. In the high school course the same 
bifurcation may proceed so that there the boy may either take a half 
literary and full agricultural course or a half literary and a full technical 
course, or a full literary course, according to his leaning. 

In the collegiate course there should of course be complete bifurcation. 
This scheme may look very ambitious and may even present difficulties in 
bringing it into operation. But if wo have to satisfy the aspirations of the 
agriculturists to take their place as citizens of the State on an equal footing 
with other citizens and at the same time induce them to follow and develop 
agriculture on profitable lines, it will be necessary to introduce some such 
system of comprehensive education. 

Qtostion 24.— Attbactino Capital. —(a) If this question means that 
agriculture should be carried on by big capitalists employing labour, then 
we are certainly against that suggestion. We do not want the agriculture 
of the country to be industrialist. We w'ant the farmers who really are 
the backbone of the country to remain, and the agricultural character of 
the country to be retained. Of course by this w^e do not mean to say any¬ 
thing regarding the controversy whether the system of peasant proprietors 
is more advantageous than that of big land holders under whom tenants 
will cultivate the land. Possibly both are essential and their existence may 
be left to the operation of natural causes. But in no case should an attempt 
be made for the purpose of bringing large cultivation under the control 
of persons who would merely look at the couc/crn from a business point of 
view and not as their permanent occupation. If, however, the qu€>stion is 
only intended to elicit replies as to how the capital of the country may be 
made available for the use of the agriculturist, then we suggest that 
co-operative credit is one of the best means. Of course co-operation has not 
been very successful in this part of the Presidency for the present and we 
have discussed its reasons under the heading of ^-operation, but we may 
mention that operations of the co-operative societies have proved one fact, 
that they are able to attract the capital of ihe country for their use. So, 
what is really needed to attract capital is to make agriculture economically 
paying and this aspect we have discussed in our replies to other questions. 

(h) The real reasons which discourage agricultural improvements are; — 

(i) Owing to his backward condition the agriculturist is unable to 
grasp or to calculate that a particular improvement will yield him a 
particular return, as agricultural improvements are not expected to 
give immediate or perceptible results. 

(ii) Even supposing that he can calculate, still, from the general 
conditions of agriculture, in his experience there is always an un¬ 
certainty in his mind whether any improvements will actually yield 
profits; and hence 

(iii) as he has no spare capital for anything but his routine operations 
he is naturally very unwilling to borrow money for the purpose of 
improvement. 

(iv) Of course the general ignorance and apathy created by 
uneconomic condition of business of the ^riculturist is mafnly 
responsible for the lack of initiative for making small improvements 
which may require only labour. 

Mr, K. B. Bhagwat. 
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<v) Lastly^ some of us think that the legal nature of the occupancy 
may ako have some deterrent effect against improvements. 

(b) (i) The system of education which we have suggested above will be a 
complete remedy for the state of things mentioned in this heading. In 
fact^ this fear that the sons of agriculturists when educated will be weaned 
from agriculture can be true only during a short period because, after some 
time, it will not be easy for the educated sons of agriculturists to get 
sedentary employment elsewhere and so they will most probably stick to 
their hereditary occupations. 

(iii) The reason generally is the poverty of the parents and their inability 
to realise the beneffts of further education. 

QtTBsriOK 25.— Wbi4FAejb of Buiuu« Population. —(a) There ought to be a 
general physical reconstruction of many of the villages from the standpoint 
of hygiene. In some cases it may be found necessary to change the sites of 
villages. In undertaking such reconstruction, however, one fact must not 
be lost sight of, vis., ample space ought to be awarded to each householder 
for proper living according to Indian conditions and methods. And a good 
supply of drinking water should be provided. Beyond this of course further 
progress cannot be made by artificial means unless we improve the economic 
condition of agriculture and the agriculturist, for which we have discussed 
means througliout this memorandum. No propaganda for raising the 
standard of living will be successful without agricultural prosperity. 

(h) Yes, but such inquiries ought to be conducted by mixed agencies oon- 
isting of officials and non-officials. As a good example of such enquiry, Dr. 
Mann's investigations may be accepted and taken as a guide. 

Question 26.— Statistics. —(a) (i) (ii) There is a general complaint that 
the present methods in this connection are not very satisfactory. So, one 
suggestion which we wish to make is that the estimates of the yield, at 
least, should be arrived at by the Revenue Department in consultation with 
the Agricultural Department. 

As for estimating the area under each crop, we think that little can be 
done unless the holdings are standardised. 

In conclusion, we beg to sum up the most salient points which in oui 
humble opinion demand urgent consideration at the hands of the Com¬ 
mission. 

X. The agriculturist in the Deccan, by which we mean the farmer in the 
dry tracts and the small farmer in ^most all tracts, is financially so much 
depressed owing to various causes that the task of uplifting him and re¬ 
instating agriculture in its previous premier position has b^me so vast 
and so complex that nothing short of heroic efforts to improve the situation 
in every possible way will accomplish the task; if the Ocwnmission agrees 
with this view of ours, then we trust it will not be deterred from suggest¬ 
ing such remedies as are considered necessary even though they may lie 
drastic and expensive. 

2. The remedies that may be suggested should touch the root causes of 
the depression of agriculture, namely, the backward condition of the ryot 
and the uneconomic nature of agriculture as carried on under present con¬ 
ditions. The remedies suggested by us may or may not be accepted by the 
Commission, but whatever other remedies are suggested should be thorough 
and not merely spasmodic efforts for improvements in particular items here 
and there. 

8. Whatever programme may be recommended fdr accomplishing the work 
of the uplift of apiculture, one thing must not be lost sight of, viz., that 
agriculture should not be industrialised. Rural life as such, must remain 
in its various aspects as a striking feature of the country-side. 
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4. W<j are aware that there may be a great divergence of viewe with 
regard to the methods of providing subsidiary occupations to the agricul¬ 
turist to engage him in his spare time; but we think out of the suggestions 
made by us there can be no difference of opinion regarding the following 
three remedies; — 

(i) A general advance in education. 

(ii) Ample development of road and postal cjommunications, and 

(iii) Initiation of all possible methods of utilising the water supply 
of the country; and hence, at least these three remedies may be strongly 
recommended for the present. 

5. For some time to come, all improvements will have to he foisted on 
the agriculturist, until he begins to realise the importance and “ he begins 
to ask for more ; and hence any recommendations of remedies must be 
accompanied by a complete statement of the agency which will work out 
the programme faithfully in a missionary spirit; therefore, we suggest that 
the present Agricultural Department may he taken as the basis of the 
agency, but it should be adequately expanded to undertake the new duties. 
Further, with a view that the department may not fall into the red 
tapeism of the ordinary Government branches of the Administration and 
tliat it should maintain its missionary spirit, we recommend that no one 
should ]ye considered eligible for the position of the head of the Department 
unless 'he possesses high expert knowldge of the whole subject and also is 
knowm to possess the necessary missionary spirit. As a further safeguard 
for preventing the department from falling into mere official routine lines, 
we have I’ecommended that there should be advisory committees attached 
to the branches of the department. The existence of such committees will 
at least keep the farmers and the department in touch with each other. 


Oral Evidence. 

51,188. The Chaintuin. Mr. Bhagwat, you are here on ibehalf of the 
Irrigators Central C^miniittee, Deccan Canals?—Yes. 

51,180. Would you tell the Commission what the constitution and O'bjecte 
ot that body may bt^?—It is to ventilate the grievances of the irrigators on 
the Deccan canals and to J<K)k to the general uplift of the irrigators. 

51.190. Who form the memliers?—The Nira Canal Irrigators’ Association, 
the Godavari Canal Irrigators’ Association, the Pravara Bagaitdar Sangb, 
the Mutha Canal Irrigators’ Association, and the Pandhara Bagyatdar 
Sangih. 

51.191. Mostly cultivators?—^Yes. 

51.192. Is membership confined to cultivators irrigating land from the 
Deccan canals?—^Yes. 

51,195. Does it include cultivators cultivating land irrigated by wells?— 
Yes. 

61.194. Sugarcane is one of the important crops grown by your membersP 
—Yes. 

51.195. Is it the most important?—Yes. 

51.196. You yourself are growling itP—^Yes. 

51.197. What class of sugarcane is being grown by most of your members? 
—The Putidia variety. 

51.198. Any Coimbatore canes?—^Heceiitly H.M. 544 has been introduced, 

51.199. Is that doing ivell?—^Y^es. 

61.200. Do you think that there is any scope for extending the number of 
crops grown on irrigated land?—Certainly. 

Mr. K. B. Bhagwat, 
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51.201. Have you auy suggestions to make?—I think cotton is being 
grown now in large areas in the Nira trmjt, an<l it has beeai very suceeev 
ful. 

51.202. Are any food crops being grown?—The food crop area is being 
increased, because sugarcane is not prohtable. 

61.203. Cotton prices also have been low?—Yes. 

61.204. What food crops are usually grown on irrigated lands by your 
members?—Almost all the food crops, bajri, jiiar and rice. 

51.205. Has there been any attempt by the Agricultural Department to 
evolve improved varieties of hmjH and jvuir? —Yes. 

51.206. Is that a direction i7i which research might be developed?—Yes. 

61.207. Do you find that there is a greater demand for agricultural and 
other education in the irrigated areas than in the dry areas?—Ye«'. 

51.208. How do you account for that?—Because the gtmoral bwcl of the 
cultivator in the irrigaU^d tracts is better than in the dry tracts. 

51.209. The general prosperity is higjher?— Yes. 

51.210. Sir Henry Laurence: Is the irrigating cultivator more intelligent 
than the non-irrigating cultivator?—Ortainly, because prosperity (lev<*lops 
intelligence. 

51,21], The Ohalrrtum' You think that the proportion oi literate persons 
is increasing in these districts that you are familiar with?—Yo^. 

51.212. On page 432, talking about agricultural industries, you say: ** Its 
solution, in our opinion, does not lie merely in finding out a few secondary 
occupations for the agriciiHurifit but in co-ordinating the agricultural in¬ 
dustry With other small industrial activities, which can be profitably worked 
in rural areas by agriculturists without losing their interest in the main 
occupation of agriculture.” Have you any practical suggestions to make 
in that direction?— No. 

51.213. In your view, is it possible to combine the growing of fruit in a 
sina.ll way wdth ordinary cultivation on a small holding?—^Provided there 
aie irrigation facilities. 

51.214. A few orange trees could be looki»d after by a cultivator?—Yes. 

51.215. Could a small (piantity of that sort be profitably marketiMl'*' - 
Certainly. 

51.216. At the bottom of page 432, you are talking about the irrigated 
tracts, and you say: “and therefore increasing the irrigation facilities 
as well as making them easily and conveniently available to the pebfu’c 
w'ill be one of the important solutions of the problem of agricultural 
welfare.” Wlmt do you moan exactly by “ making them easily and con¬ 
veniently available ”?—If there is an agency like the Irrigation I)ei?artment, 
there sihould not be too many rules which are annoying to the irrigator^. 

t51,217. Have you any particular rules in mind about which you wish 
to complain?—I have got several, 

51.218. Would you tell us what they are?—The Irngauon Depaitmcnt 
is much more particular about the exact date on which water is to be 
.stopped. We are given water for the mbl crop from 15th October to 14th 
February. Sometimes our juar crop requires one or two extra waterings, 
and that also is withheld, although t^ere is a. rule in the Irrigation De¬ 
partment that one or tw’o extra waterings should be given to a crop, or 
that a crop should be given water until it becomes mature. That is the 
rule, but the Irrigation Department fixee a date and it goes by the exact 
date. 

61.219. You think they ought to be less exact?—Yes. 
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51.220. Have you ever viewed this problem from the point of view of the 
officer who ie in charge of the head works of a great scheme of irrigation? 
He must know how much water is going to be used, and when it is going 
to be used.?'—Yes. 

51.221. They cannot afford to have either empty channels at times when 
irrigation ought to be going on, or full channels at the time when irriga¬ 
tion is supposed to he stopped?—No. 

51.222. It presents difficulties from the irrigation officer’s point of view?— 
Yes. But only one or two extra waterings are required 

51,22«‘l. Will you turn to page 432 of your note where you deal with 
Hesearch. Where there are research centres suOh as in the Poona district, 
do you find that cultivators refer their problems to them ?—1 think tthey do. 

51.224. On page 433, in answer to our question on agricultural education 
you suggest short study courses at the college and at various Ocyvernment 
farms. Will you tell the Commission whether in your experience these 
short study courses have been a suci^ss?—Yes, there are some short study 
courses at the Manjri Experimental Station where they are shown practical 
improved methods in sugarcane farming, and several practical cultivators 
take advantage of that. 

51.225. In your view’, are these courses justifying themselves?—Yes. 

51.226. Do you personally know any one who has been through one of 
these courses?—I have myself trained two or three people on my ow’n farm 
and sent them out to the Central Provinces and other places. They have 
been very sucxsessful, 

51.227. In order to farm or to obtain Government posts?—To farm, not 
to get Government posts, 

51.228. On page 433, you say that many cultivators “ hate expressed a 
strong opinion that there is no reason why their sons sln)nkl not be given 
general education up to the matriculation standard along with such agri¬ 
cultural education as will prepare the boys either to prosecute, wdth profit, 
furtht'r studies in agriculture or to take up practical agriculture with u 
readiness to assimilate new methods and new idea.s in agriculture.” Tliat 
no doubt is the theory, but is it your experience that in practice, education 
up to that point fits a boy to return to his land and to engage in cultivation, 
or do you think it disturbs him and turns his mind to town life?—-I think, 
w'iheii there are very few posts available to the agriculturi'^ts’ sons, in a 
short time they wull have to return to their old profession. 

15.229. Is it your view that education up to that point turns a boy^s 
mind towards the town for a livelihood?—^It is. 

51.230. Do you think that a man w’lio is educated takes readily to the life 
of a cultivator in the ordinary village in your district?—^At least in the 
irrigated tract, I find it to be so. 

51,231- Your answer suggests that you differentiate betw^een the irrigated 
tract and the dry tract?—Yes. 

51.232. You do not think it applies to dry tracts.?'—^No, because there 
agriculture is uneconomic; at present it does not pay. 

51.233. Life is too hard a struggle in dry tracts?—Y"es. 

51.234. In answer to Question 3 on page 435, you say: “ the use of 
copper sulphate as a preventive of smut is an instance where propaganda 
ha^s failed to introduce this improvement.” Has this practiie not been 
adopted?—No, it has not been adopted. 

51.235. Have you ever tried it?—Yes. 

51,286. Is it effective?—Of course it does prevent smut in ywor, but it 
has not appealed to the people 

Mr. K, 7 ?. lihaoirat. 
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51^237. Why wot?—Because, I think, the percentage of smut is very small. 

61,238..You mean tliat there is no smut worth bothering about?—Yes. 

51,239* Your district is particularJy blessed ill that respect?—I think so. 

51.240. You do not blame cultivators for not employing the method of 
controlling emiit if there is no smut to control? Is smut not a problem 
in your district?—It is, but not such a big problem as it is made out to be. 

51.241. Will you turn to page 438 of your note? There, in answer to 
our Question 8, on irrigation, you suggest that payment for canal water 
by measurement is the ideal. You realise the ]>ractical difficulties in the 
way of the adoption ot that plan?—Yes, I do realise them. 

51.242. I)o you think that public opinion amongst cultivators has reached 
a point where a collective arrangement embracing a group of cultivators 
might be made and adhered to?—Yes. 

51.243. Have you ever attempted to get a group together?—No. We 
had arranged to manage the distributary where my own land is situated, 
but fls it is at the tail end of the .system, the Executive Engineer refused 
permission because of the difficulties of arranging irrigation at the tail. 
I think there is another difficulty also- Where a group of cultivators arc 
allowed to distribute their own water, the Irrigation Department is very 
strict as far as the wastage of water is concerned, and though there are 
places w’hich they do not visit for mouths together, they try to visit that 
clhstribiitarj^ at every turn, to see whether the water is wasted or not. 

51.244. Y'ou mean in places tvhere the experiment of payment by volume 
is being tried?—Yes. 

51.245. What is >our sugge.stion?—There must be more sympathy on the 
part of the Irrigation Department, they must see that the system does 
not fail. 

51.246. On page 442, in answer to our Question 17, you say: as the 
agricultural population is very large and as the slack season is very long, 
the question ot their full employment cannot, we think, be solved by recom¬ 
mending the introduction of small industries allied to agrichlture.^* Why 
do you think that the long periods of idle time are an added difficulty in 
the path of introducing small industries?—For reasons given by me in the 
nc-xt paragraph, namely, the difficulty of finding suitable markets for the 
products of these subsidiary indu.stries. In the second place, these by- 
industrics <*annot be worked properly by individual agricultural families 
unless there is special organisation for the collection and disposal of their 
producis. In the third place, some technical knowledge or practice is 
necessary to turn out good finished products in allied industries. 

51.247. These, no doubt, are very real problems which have to be faced, 
but 1 do not see why the length of the slack seiwwni and the fact that a 
great deal of time bangs on the cultivator’s hands should be an added 
difiiculty. I should have thought that, up to a point, the more time the 
cultivator had to devote to subsidiary industries, the more easily tins 
particular problem would have been solved ?—Because the organised in¬ 
dustries have flooded the market so much that the.se subsidiary industries 
have no chance before them. For example, the toy industry will not have 
any market for the present. 

51.248. Do you think that it would be easier to overcome those difliculties 
if the spare time at the disposal of the cultivator was less than it is 
now ?—Yes. 

51,24^. What I am suggesting is that the difficulties of organising spare, 
or part time, industries are rather less in the case of the cultivator who 
has a great deal of spare time than they are in the case of a cultivator 
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who can spare littki time to give to such industries, because, obviously, 
the more time you have and so the more regular the output the more easy 
it is to organise sales on a business-like basis?—^Wo have to compete with 
foreign prodticts. That is the great question. 

51,250. Will you turn t<> page 443? In answer to Question 20 on marketing 
you give some vitwvs You there point out some of thc^ difficulties which 
the cultivators labour under and you say: the local commission agents 

also sometimes purchase and stock the goods on their own account, so 
there arc no facilities for stocking the goods on behalf of the farmer, nor 
does he desire to stock them as, in the generality of casee, he has no 
staying power and in these few caseb wdiere the farmer can afford it. 
stocking cannot be rt'sorted to by him because there are no proper stocking 
facilities provided in the market.’’ That, no doubt, is a disadvantage, but 
the <‘ 0 -op<*rative sale societies meet that need to some extent?—I do not 
think so. 

51 . 2 . 51 . Have you had experience of co-operative sale societies?—No. They 
carry on business just like other shopkeepers, aa lar as I know' the gur 
sale st>ueties. There is one such in Poona. 

51.2.52. On pagi* 444, you say something about the methods of selling 
potatoe^s in the Poona market. Could you describe that sy.stem in a little 
more detail?—Potatoes are brought in cartloads by the cultivator to Poona 
and sold through a middleman. There are three or lour merchants theie 
w'lio send them on to Honihay, an.l they are generally bought by those 
mer(‘hant.s, who (ombine together sometimes and give a very low rate to 
the farmer. 

51.2.53. How do you know of the existence of this pool or ring?—Tlmt 
is my experience 

ol.2o4. Ho you mean that you have been a seller of potatoes yourself?-' 
Y'es, of potatoes, onions, &c. 

51.255. How did you discover the existems; ol tlii.s ring?—Whem^ver I 
sold lUY potatoe.s J iouiul that there were only three or four mer»‘hanis 
corning to buy. 

.51,250 Varioiie other people were not present in the market, exce| t 
these tliref» or four inerchaiits who always came together?—Ye.s; thesi‘ men 
generally buy for otlccr merchants in Alimedahnd, Gujerat, Khandesh, 

.51,257. Have yon ever railed potatoes to llombay yourself?—N<c 

51,258. Would it pav yon?—] cannot say; if the rates are good then it 
w'ould, perhaps. 

51.2.5JI IVliere do yon get your potato seed from?—Generally from Klied, 
W'o abi^ get freeh seed from Italy, after tw’o years. 

5].26t>. Y'ou use your own seed lor one year?—Yes. 

.51,261. How' do you keep them in the hot weather,^—We keep them in 

good huts. 

51,202. dust in one layer, or one over the other?—One over the other. 

51.263. Have you e\er“tried storing below ground?—No. 

51.264. I see tliat your society is not altogether happy about the state 

of health of the co-operative movement in the Province. You say on 
page 445, in an.swer to our Question 22: ** We think that the grow^th of 
the co-operative movement in the Presidency has been encouraged so far 
by all possible means, but as we think that the growth is not very healthy 
and that many of the societies are not doing well, we feel that the time 

has come to take stock of what has been done so far and to consolidate 

the existing societies on the lines which may be suggested after detailed 
examination of the whole situation-” Ho you think there is an important 
percentage of societies that are unsound P—Yes. 
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5I^26o. Have you personal experience of many co-operative societies?— 

61,265a. What leads your society to take thin view?—We have got 
members who are conducting societies themselves, and that is our experience. 

51.266. Have you, on your society, many who oppose the co-operative 
movement?—No; there are very influential people. 

51.267. Do these members of your society who do complain about the 
condition of the co-operative movement speak with reference to their own 
societies or with reference to societies managed by other persons?—^They 
speak of their own societies as also other societies. 

51.268. What do you gather is, in the main, amiss with these societies?—I 
think it is the general level of the cultivator that has got to be raised. 

51.269. What huis that got to do with the life of the society?—^Because they 
do not understand many of the things that are necessary for the proper 
management of a society. 

51.270. You mean that the members do not understand the principles of 
co-operation }' —Yes. 

51.271. Is it your suggestion that the societies are financially unsound?— 
Not financuilly unsound; the finances are there. 

51.272. Are you familiar with the business of any particular society?—No. 

51.273. This note, 1 suppose, was prepared by your committee which con- 
iaine<J persons ivho were familiar with the matter?—^Yes. 

51.274. Dr, Hyder: When these cultivators have no work on their farms 
for a perioil ranging from four to eight months, what do they do? Have 
they any subsidiary occupations at present?—No; the}’ leave their farms 
ami go to big ceiiti'es such as Bombay and Poona. 

51.275. And work in the mills?—Y^es; or if they have their own bullocks 
and carts they carry on by driving carts of chunam or stones on hire. 

51.276. On pug(; 434 you say that the educational system of the Presidency 
should be uinloriu; that it should incorporate, in the first stages, agricultural 
as well as technical education, along with literary education. What do you 
mean by the expression in the first stages’’? Is it the primary and 
secondary stage?—^After the primary stage, I meant. 

51.277. Then, on the same page, your reference i*?, I suppose, to the stage 
after the primary. You say: “ after a particular period the system should 
begin to bifurcate into three branches that is to say, after the primary 
some boyfi should go into schools which give special agricultural education, 
some boys should take to technical education and some to literary education? 
— Yes. 

51.278. You would like to see this duty on the import of motor cars 
altogether abolished?—Yes. 

51.279. Do you think it would be a good thing for the agriculturists?— 
Yes. provided the roads are made good also. 

51.280. As regards guns for the protection of crops, do you not think that 
it would be better to make the village headman responsible, instead of 
licensing the guns as is suggested by you?—^But then the cultivators live on 
their own farms, which are scattered about, and it would be very trouble¬ 
some for them to have to go to the village headman for the issue of their 
licences. If some cultivators are given guns which are lioeneed then those 
guns may be utilised by their neighbours; you can provide the headman wdth 
guns and also some prominent cultivators. 

51.281. Supposing the whole body of villagers under the village headman 
have the right to 3 or 4 guns which may be distributed according to the 
needs of the men, would wiat meet with your approval?—^Yes, that would 
also be good. 
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51.282. Somebody must be made responsible for tbe gum^ otherwise they 
might go into the hands of undetiirable persons P—^Yes. 

51.283. Yon say that all bullocks should be castrated. Are you representing 
acaualiy the sentiment of tlie peasantry in the Deccan?—Yes. 

51.284. The (Chairman: Y’ou are representing the riews of your members^ 
are you not!^—Yes. 

51.285. J)t, Hyderi Have you gauged public opinion on this point?—I 
think ISO. 

51.286. Do you think that the Hindu peasantry will not object to that?— 
I do not think so. 

51.287. iSir Chunilal Mehta: On page 435 you speak of smut. Is 
much juari grown by your association?—Yes, in the Nira valley it is grown. 

5J ,288. Does it suffer from smut to a large extent P—Yes. 

51.289. And have you not found sulphate of copper satisfactory?—Yes, it 
is elective, no doubt. 

51.290. Then why is it not used? Y"ou say; the use of copper sulphate 
as a preventive of smut is an instance where propaganda h^ fail^ to 
introduce this improvement.’^ What makes you say that?—Because the con¬ 
sensus of opinion amongst our members is that smut does not afEect the juari 
as much ais is made out by the Department. 

51.291. Is it not the case that smut does not attack juari every year, but 
that when it does attack it, the damage done is very great?—Yes; but pro¬ 
portionately the damage is not as heavy as the Department think it is. 

51.292. Would you say the same about juari grown in dry tracts?—Yes, 
that is the opinion of our members. 

51.293. Have you formed any estimate of the loss per annum caused by the 
smut disease?—No. 

51.294. It has been put down as Komothing like 80 lakhs of rupees a year. 
Is it not the case that the use of sulphate of copper is regarded more as an 
insurance against an attack of the disease, rather than as a curative?— 
Certainly. 

51.295. Are the cultivators inclined to spend this money on mere insurance? 
—Wiiat the cultivators say is that it is not a perfect preventive against 
smut. 

51.296. So, it does a great deal of good?—It does, but not so much as in 
the case of grapes. 

51.297. Supposing no copper sulphate at all was used for preventing smut, 
would the damage be very great?—Most of the seed in the Deccan is not 
dipped in copper sulphate; there is very little area in w^hich it is done. 

51,2?)8. Why?—The cultivators say that the smut does not affect their 
crops very much. 

51.299. Not because of the expense?—^No. 

51.300. Have you any idea as to wdiat it costs per acre to steep the seed in 
copper sulphate solution P—It does not cost much. 

51.301. It costs an anna per packet?—Yes. 

51.302. And a packet is enough for about an acre?—^Yes; for six < 3 eers of 
seed, which is the seed rate per acre. 

51.303. 1 w^as under the imprt*s8ion that this research done by the Agricnl- 

tural Department and its propagation has been very beneficial?—^We, at 
least, do not think so. * 

61.304. You make some remarks about consolidation of holdings on page 
437. If legislation were undertaken on tliat subject, would there be much 
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opposition from the people?—I/egislatioQ must be made for those tracts trbere 
fr^mentation has done a great deal of eviK 

51,S05. Has it done a great deal dP evil in the irrigated tracts?—^No* In 
the Mutha valley it has. In Manjri we have got people owning as little 
as 2 acres of land, but even there I hare seen two or three brothers com¬ 
bining together and consolidating their holdings; they do that even without 
legislation. 

51.306. Would you welcome legislation both for prevention of fragmenta¬ 
tion and for consolidation? You say that for each tract a limit should be 
fixed, and below that sub-division ought not to be allowed; would you favour 
legislation on those lines?—^Yes. 

51.307. On page 437 you say one of the causes of agricultural indebtedness 
is the payment of assessment. You say that iis occasionally responsible for 
increasing debts. Can you say that from personal knowledge?—No. Some¬ 
times it so happens! that at the time of payment of assessment the cultiva¬ 
tor’s crop is not harvested. It is not that the assessment is high in the 
Deccan, but at the time of payment of assessment he has not ready cash. 

61.308. Is there no provision in the rules by which the a.s8€*ssraent can be 
postponed by a month or so if the crop is not ready?—I do not think so. 

You have no experience of that^—No. 

Afr. Calvert : The witness does not sayi that it is a cause of debt; it is a 
cause of borrowing. 

51.309. ,Sfir Chunilal Mehta : But that entails a debt later on, does it not? 
—In the dry tracts it does. 

61.310. Do you consider that any steps are necessary to encourage the use 
of ammonium sulphate?—No; at least in the canal areas there is no need for 
propaganda. 

51.311. On page 439 you say that unless implements suitable to tbo 
agricultural conditions are designed there can be no solution. What are 
the implements that you would like to be designed at present ?—We want 
a seed drill; then a ridger. 

61.312. Are you using wooden seed drills?—Yes; all over the country they 
are u.sed. 

61.313. Any iron ones?—No. 

51.314. Have you seen any made by the Kirloskar Brothers?—I saw one 
only recently at the Agricultural Show. 

51,816. Do you get into touch with any firm of manufacturers for the 
supply of these instruments?—^Yes] we do. 

51.316. Has not anything been done yet?—It has not yet been intro¬ 
duced among the cultivators; it has only recently been invented. 

51.317. Would it be any advantage to you to get into touch with Kir- 
loskars Brothers and tell them what exac’tly you want?—^Yes. 

51.318. Have you done that?—Yes; we have done that, and I think their 
crusher is the result of our suggestion. 

51.319. As they have met your requirements with regard to the crusher, 
they can also meet your requirements with regard to drills?—Yes. 

51.320. And also with regard to small reaping machines?—Yes; and 
ridgers also. 

61.321. It would be a good thing if some of you visited the factory and 
let them know exactly what you want?—^Yes. 

61.322. On page 448 you consider that no one should be appointed as 
head of a department who was not known to possess the necessary mia- 
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eionary spirit. Oan the work you refer to be done by departmental men^ 
or do you want some other agency to help themP—Even if there are 
private agencies co-operating with the head of the department, I do not 
think it will work well if the head of the department is not sympathetic. 

51.323. You recommend in one place that Irrigation should be put 
under the charge of the Agricultural Department?—Yes, as far as distri¬ 
bution is concerned, 

51.324. The Agricultural Department have got the proper spirit, have 
they not?—Y^es. 

51,324a. Still, you require some outside aasistancjeP — Yes. 

51.325. For instance, your own example is doing a great deal of good 
in your neighbourhood?—Yes. 

5T,326. You would welcome any such organisation ?—CJertainly, 

51.327. Have you considered what that organisation shouki be?—No, I 
have not. 

51.328. The Itaja of Pdrlakimedi: On page 431 you any: “There is the 
further factor that the general agriculture of the country, wiiich is mainly 
dry agriculture, does not even in good seasons provide remunerative work 
lo the agriculturist throughout the year.’’ Do you refer there to this 
Province, or to the whole of India?—1 am referring only to the Deccan. 

51.329. You tliiiik enough research has not been done on dry cro|>fi?— 
Yes. 

51.330. In what lines has research to be done?—Conservation of moisture, 
having small hunch; these are the things; the improvements should not 
entail costly machinery, 

51.331. Are the people taking sufficient advantage of the existing in¬ 
formation?—They do not even know what the Agricultural Departmeni is 
doing at the Manjri farm. 

51.332. Never mind the Department. Is any non-official body taking up 
tliat sort of work?—No. 

51.333. How are they carrying on their cultivation. What are their 
chief crops under dry cultivation ?—Bajri and jnari. 

51.334. You do not think that the rnetluKl they are following is good 
enough?—Certainly it is not good enough. 

51,3^35. Do you want suitable implements to preserve the moisture, or 
what other aid do you want from the department?—I do not think costly 
implements will do. WTiat they are advocating at the Manjri dry experi¬ 
mental station at present is quite sufficient. But the information sliould 
be made available to the people; they do not know it yet. 

51,336. In what way? By demonstration or propaganda?—Demonstra¬ 
tion and propaganda, both. 

513,337. You think it will be quite widely taken up?—I do think so. 

51.338. Has your soeietiy taken up this work to any extent?—No. 

51.339. On page 432 you say; Another line of research to be suggested 
is the ini pro vein ell t of the grasses of the country.’^ Are you aware that 
in parts whore there is abundance of grass, even when it is stacke^l in 
the middle of the village people are not taking euflSicient advantage of it?— 
1 do not think there are any instances of that kind here. 

51.340. There are concrete instances of that sort, where the department 
cuts the grass, stacks it in the middle of the village for the benefit of 
the people, and offers to sell it to them at moderate prices, but the villagers 
do not touch it. Do you think things would be better here if research 
work on grass were done?—The stacked grass will be taken advantage 
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of only during famine years and not in ordinary years, becauee we feel 
the scarcity of grasses only in June and July. 

31,841. Do they preserve grase by any recognised method at present?— 
No, they do not. 

51,342. There is no system of preserving fodder for cattle?—In eome 
tracts they do stack the fodder under the soil and put earth on it. 

51,848. Before research work is taken up, do you not think they should 
be taught the habit of preserving grass for their cattle?—^What I mean 
is that the 7ncil lands, which are in abundance in the Deccan, should be 
sown with grasses whit^h are suitable for those mal tracts. It is very 
light soil, and it does not grow any grass at all. 

51.344. Is there not a clamour for cultivation in that area?—In tliese 
mcU tracts they cannot grow anything. 

51.345. It cannot be reclaimed for cultivation?—It can be reclaimed 
for cultivation, if there is good rainfall. But there are some hilly tracts 
where we do not get so much rainfall, and we have to grow grasses on 
such land. 

51.346. Even it the grass is grown, the ixiople should be taught how 
to keep the grass as fcK)d for their cattle?—Yes. 

51.347. Sir James MacKen/na i What are the objects of these various 
Irrigators’ Association.s? Why were they formed?—They were mainly 
forme<l to submit tbeir views to Government on irrigation matters. 

51.348. When did you start them?—In 1924. 

51.349. Are you in close touch with the Irrigation Department? Do you 
submit representations to them?—Yes. 

51.350. Ou local paints?—^Yes. 

51.350a. Have you got a central comwuttee, or do you just form a 
little cominiiteo to deal with cases like this?—We have a central 
committee. 

51.351. The^e five associations are separate institutions?—Yes. 

51.352. There is a <‘entral committee as well. Is it permanent, or is 
It just a small committee formed to draft this reply?—It is permuneut. 

51.353. W'ben did you form the central oommittoe?—We formed the 
central committee in 192*1, and all these associations are aihhated to it. 

51.354. They send representatives to that committee?—Yt«. 

51.355. Are you satisfied with the result of your representations? Do 
;)ou think it is of great help to the cultivators?—Yes. ilcjcently w^e had 
a deputation sent to the Commissioner. We gave him all the statistics 
about jtiart and hajri, and he was very much improjssed by our repre¬ 
sentation. It is an extremely good scheme, representing interests like that. 

51.356. Mr. Calvert ; You put down some interesting evidence on the 
question of encouraging the agriculturist during the period of eight 
months, when he has no work on his holding. Is it your experience that 
he w'ants to engage in any work?—^Yee, 

. 51,357. He wants work to do?—He wishes to be engaged iii some 
industry, but he does not want to leave the farm. 

51,358. Later on, you mention the difficulty ol finding suitable markets P 
—Yes. 

61.859. Suppose he found suitable markets and sold his manufactured 
goods, what would he do with the money?—I think he would improve 
his farm. 

51.860. In what way?—If he has got a dry farm, he will have bunds 
erected, and then he will have some sort of hoeing machinery. 



51,361. Why can he not make hunds in hi« spare time?—I think he does 
to some extent, but it does not pay him. He must have something lor 
his maintenance, and the crop that he gets is generally auMcient only 
for two or three months. 

51,302. The great source of potential capital for these poor people is 
their own labour. Can they be persuaded to use their own labour for 
the improvement of their ow’ii holdings?—Supposing there is a family 
of five or six persons, the outturn from cultivation is not sufficient for 
even two to three months, and some of the members of the family have 
to go out. 

51.363. The family is not pi'oduoing sufficient food for its subsistence?— 
It is not. 

51.364. On page 441 you give details of work during the cultivating 
season in the dry tract. Is that about acxmrate?—Y^es. 

51.365. It seems to me that the detail shows about 50 days’ work a 
year for the bullocks. Is that ac’curate? It is six days for harrowing 
just before sowing, six days for hoeing, 10 days for threshing, 15 days 
for ploughing, eight days for first liarrowing, and five days for second 
harrowing in preparation for the next season.—That is the rough pro¬ 
gramme for the average holding of 20 acres. 

51.366. Do you mean that a holding like that c(»iild only use bullocks 
for 50 days in the year?—^Yes. 

51.367. For the remaining 310 days the bullocks are idle?—Yea. 

51.368. Does that suggest tliat more bullocks are bedng maintained 
than are necessary?—During his spare time, it the man has got a cart 
he generally hires it out and gets some money from such hire. 

51.369. Apart from carting, would he put them to any other use?— 
No; he does not make any other use of them. 

51.370. So the bullocks really lie idle for the greater part of the year?— 
He does not allow them to lie idle. 

51.371. He has 310 days to spare for the bullocks?—But he uses them 
in some way or other. 

51.372. In what way?—He gets money from the carting. 

51.373. Do all do that?—Generally all of them do it in the dry tracts. 

51.374. What do they cart?— Chunam or stones or some such thing. They 
may even take the carts 20 to 30 miles away from their village, if there 
is any <;on6truction scheme or anything of the kind. 

51.375. For how many days in the year would a man like this employ 
liimself in carting.^—Four months generally. From April until the rams 
start. 

51.376. He employ.' his bullocks in all 120 days in carting and 60 days 
ill his cultivation. The bullocks lie idle for the greater part of the year; 
iH that not the ca.se?—1 will just explain. Generally, in dry cultivation, 
a man owns one pair of bullocks. When he has ploughing to be done, 
be brings the bullocks of his neighbour and then ploughs the land. When 
the ploughing is over, he goes out for carting purposes. 

51.377. But you have given us details to show that these bullocks are 
being kept ocimpied for about 170 days in the year, 50 days on cultivation 
and 120 days for carting work. That is all that the bullocks do?—^Yes. 

51,37H. Mr. Kamaf: Y'ou are a graduate of the Poona Agricultural 
College ?—Y'es. 

51,379. And you have been doing private farming?’—Yes. 
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51.380. I should like to hear first hand your views as to any difficultly 
which agricultural graduates meet with in doing private fanning?—It is 
a difficult matter to say what these difficulties are. 

51.381. So that is the first difficulty?—Yes, 

51.382. I suppose you know the Loni school?—^Yes. 

51.383. Is that liked by the parents of the boys because y the agricul¬ 
tural training imparted there or because of any other special features?— 
Because Government give scholarships to students there. 

51.384. Is that the reason why they go there?—Yes, 

51.385. In your note you suggest that small industries should l)e started 
round about the countryside, for which boys of agricultural classes should 
be given technical education. That is to say, you want the sons of agricul¬ 
turists to be trained both in agricultural and in technical matters?—Yes. 
The tetjhnic.al and agricultural education should go along with the general 
edu<*ation. That is my suggestion. 

57.386. They should spend five months on the. field and seven mouths 
in the factory?—-I do not mean technical education of a very high order. 

51.387. Anyway you want to take them off their fields?—^Not off their 
fields. 

51.388. What is the use of giving them technical education then?—^Tech¬ 
nical education should be given to them about five or six miles from their 
village. We have suggested that the education should be given in the 
taluka. 

As long as the occupation is not purely agricultural, you want to take 
them off the agricultural occupation; otherwise, what is the use of it? 
He is a half-agriculturist and half-factorynian! 

51.389. Now, with reference to these difficulties of water distribution in 
the canals for which your associations have been formed, is it not a fact 
that the Irrigation Department offered to the cultivators that they should 
distribute the water themselves on tlie co-operative basis?—Yes, it is a fact. 

51.390. They did not accept that offer?—No. 

51.391. W^hat was the reason why they could not distribute the water in 
tho village?—Because they thought there would be greater difficulties in 
their way if they were to distribute their own water. 

51.392. That means the villagers w'ould quarrel over the w’ater much more 
than at present?—Yes. 

51.393. Have you noticed any difference in the dry tracts and in the 
irrigated tracts in regard to the amount of energy and the heart w'liich the 
agriculturist puts into his labour throughout the year? Have you any 
ideas about it? I mean, when he has got the canal water, does he not work 
wuth a better heart and with more energy, and in the dry tracts is he 
W’orking almost wutli a despairing mind?—Yes, I have noticed such a 
tendency. 

51.394. That means, in the dry-farming areas the man has no heart left, 
whereas, given canal water, for instance, on the Godavari Canals and other 
parts of the Deccan Canals, the man puts forth more energy and he works 
the whole year in his sugarcane fields, dbc, ?—Yes. 

51,895. The problem therefore is-?—^Water and irrigation. 

51.396. It is no use blaming the man for being lasy or less industrious in 
dry farming when he has lost heart in the w’hole thing?—^That is so. 

51.397. Bound about tow^ns have you noticed that carting has become a 
eecondary occupation?—Yes. 

51.398. Why is it so ?—Because dry cultivation is uneconomic and does not 
pay. 
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31.399. On an avorage Joes it pay ii man to keep a pair of bullocks and 
a (‘art to ply for hire? Have you any ideas about itP Have you gone into 
the ecoiiomios of carting? How much can a man with a pair of bullocks 
cam pel day if he does carting, and how much if he employs them on a 
farm? Take, for instance, your own town of Poona. If a man with a pair 
of bullocks and a cart worked in the railway yard, at the end of the day 
how much would he have earned, how much would be the cost of feeding the 
bullocks and how much would lie gain for himself? And how much would he 
earn if he employed those bullocks on some nmn^s farm ?—1 have not worked 
it out. 

31.400. \Miich would pay him better?—1 think he would prefer to work 
on some man's farm if he got the opportunity, even if he got less. 

51.401. Have you ever seen a man keeping his pair of bullo(*ks idle for a 
single day of the year?—^No; he does not keep them idle. 

51.402. H(‘ has no tendency t<» remain idle if he (‘an find work for his 
bullocks?—He would prefer to work the bullocks on a farm rather than 
employ ihern ui carting in a town. 

51.403. There again there i.s no fault to be found with hi.^ \vays?~-‘Tliat 
is so. 

31.404. Dewan Bahadur Malji: What are your viws about the edut ation 
to be imparted to children? You say general education should not be 
allowed to suffer or be neglec'ted. and on the other hand yon advocate agri¬ 
cultural and technical education. How do you reconcile all these three at 
a iimo unless you want to gne a bias to technical and agri(’ultural educa¬ 
tion?—Our idea is that in a village agriculture should go hand in hand 
with general education, and when the boy is grown-up, say, 13 to 15 years 
old, when his primary education generally ends, he should make .a ‘com- 
mencemeut in his technical and agricultural education. 

51.405. It might bifun^ate?—Yes, 

51.406. What is the subsidiary industry in tlu* dry tract on vonr side.^— 
There is none, except carting. 

51.407. Can you suggest any for your part oi the country?—\othine: in 

particular. ' ® 

51.408. You have advocatt^d weights and measures being standardised so 
as to avoid a great deal of fraud 

51.409. Otherwise the ilhterati* people are likely to be dup(*d ?--Yes. 

(Tin* witness withdrew.) 


Mr. N. R. KEMBHAVI, Managing Agent, The Bijapur Mahaiaxmi 

Company. 

Replies to Questionnaire. 

Qi-BSTiaN 1, Kjsnearch. (1) Researcli affecting the welfare of the aari- 
cultunst. Ill this, tlie word “ Research ” is a bit contusing. In ordinary 
parlance it is used with regard to science. If it is to be understood by its 
iteial meaning, namely re-isearch, my reply is it is quite necessary. We must 
study the economic changes that have taken place within the last hundred 
years, the condition of the agriculturist ns it was (1) before the advent of 
the British rule, (2) thirty years after, (3) fifty years affer, and (4) at 
present. ‘ j ^ / 

Tlie following are chief points on which accurate information, as far aa 
passible, is nwessary. 

(1) Population .'—Male, female, cluldreii under 12 years, the percent¬ 
age of increase in population, tli© death rate* 

(2) hklucation. Literacy of males and females. 
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(3) The extent of holdings per head of population. 

(4) Fragmentation—liow and why it has happened. 

(5) The nature of the crops and their average yield per acre, what 
it comes to per individual head. 

(6) The variation in price. 

(7) Occupations, main and subsidiary. 

(B) Savings. 

(9) Rainfall. 

(10) Yield from the land, quantity and quality Uiid its rupee value 

(11) Labour conditions. 

(12) Stamina of men, women and children. 

(13) Emigration and immigration. 

These are t^e main points on whioh correct information is necessary, with' 
a comparative knowledge of villages which have made decided and marked 
progress during this period, therefrom to deduce conclusions in order to find 
out w'ays and means to improve those that have not improved (it capable 
ol improvement), with the object of making improvemento. 

In order to do all this, Government organisation is quite necessary, with 
competent men at the helm. But it is also a fact that Government alone 
vill not be able to do all thi.s. They must co-operate v/ifih the educated 
men of each district, stimulate interest or love for this work, and Govern¬ 
ment, as a sort of appreciation of such work on their part, should honoin 
them. As u prominent member of the Bijapur Development Association ot 
my district, nainel}, Bijapur, I beg to submit that fissociations like this 
should be starteii in every district and siibjtjcts of agricultural importance, 
such as bunding the fields, providing good seeds and miiunre, the marketing 
in tlie best possible manner of the produce of the agncu'i urist uithuut the 
unnecessary additional expense of a middleman as far as possihic, the study 
ol the economic condition of the agricultural population, all these should 
j or 111 an important part of the work of such associations. 1 am showing ail 
this in a sort of genealogical table from which one will understand my ideas 

it hill a very short time. 

DiSTIUCT DkVELOPMENT AsStHfATlON. 

_____I_^ 

Agricultural as C'o-operation. Economic subject 

stated above*. as stated abov<\ 

As there are for each district two or three agricultural Overseers, there 
ought to be one District Economic Superintendent. He must ibe a graduate 
ot a rtxiognised University wdth knowledge pertaining to his work. Over 
and above this, he must know something ot Indian Agnculture and other 
important industries of the country. The Agricultural Overseer, the District 
Economic Superintendent, the Co-operative Organiser, with two more non* 
o£B<‘.ials who should act as set^retaries of such an association, should find a 
place on different committees for different branches of activities. All these 
three branches of acitivity are necessary in order to improve the main 
profession of the country, namely, agriculture. Simply agricultural 
activities are not sufficient to bring about the pro.sperity of Indian agri¬ 
culture, Systematic and co-ordinated attempts in the.se directions are quite 
necessary. One without the other would defeat the object, and there would 
simply be waste of money and energy. Therefore, in my humble opinion, 
work on the lines suggested above would give lietter results. Another reason 
to support my argument is that India is a very big country. Each district 
has its own problems and its characteristics. Therefore, a close study from 
these throe aspects is quite necessary to chalk out ways and means for the 
welfare of the agriculturists of the district. The best men for doing tins 
are the men of the district only. 
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Now as to tho scientific value of t^e indigenous theory and traditional 
nietliocls of agriculture, what I would say is that there is nothing that 
requires any radical change or complete overhauling on account of the fact 
that the present traditional method is the product of so many years of 
practical experience. AVhat is required to be done i.s, in my opinion, to 
bring it abreast of the times, that is, to make use of the mechanical inven¬ 
tions of the day and to settle how’ far such modern agricultural madlxinery, 
as is manufactured by European countries, could be useful under Indian 
conditions, and, failing that, whether new^ machinery could be made to suit 
our (onditions; secondly, to organise distribution of better quality seeds in 
order to improve the quality of the produce; tliirdly, to study the application 
of organic and inorganic manures; fourthly, Government should arrange the 
financing facilities and better organisation for disposing of the products 
of the fields on a co-operative sale society basis in order to enable the 
Indian agriculturist to realise the maximum price with the minimum 
expense. 

Question 2 .— Agjucultuiul Education. —Though 1 am not at present 
personally connected with any educational institution, I am inclined to offer 
my suggestions from the fact that tJie edination of our brothers and our 
sons and our brothers’ sons is a most important subjt^ct which we have goc 
to think of every day, and the difficulties we realise in deiermining the 
future career of our hoys are the problem before every family in India. 
Ours is a big family wmsisting of a father, eight brothers, three cousins 
and about a do»en sons of the elderly married brothers. Some of the 
brothers are still receiving education in Government sirbools and colleges. 
All the grown-up brothers are educated in the modern sense of the term. 
Some of them are graduated in Arts and Law. We own about 700 to 800 
acres of the best cotton-growing land and a big garden Ai one place there 
is more than 300 acres in one bkxik and at another a block of more than 
100 acres. It i.s considered in our district that ours is a fairly rich family. 
As such, w^e can increase our lands very easily to a thousand or tw^o tlunusaud 
acres of land provided our own brothers and brothers' sons are prepared to 
lead the life of true agriculturists and are able to earn a decent income 
as a return for the investment. Having no institution to impart such 
education which creates a love for agriculture and makes them physically 
fit to follow the profession of a true agriculturist, hardy enough to work 
under the midday sun or to exact work from the lalKuirers in the field ail 
day long, having no such institution, I .say, how can we put our boys to the 
fields and put more money into the developing of our lands^ What we 
at present do is to lease out our lands for annual payment of a certain 
amount of money, irrespective of good or bad harvests, or, if one is not 
willing to do this, for a share in the total produce of the fields. In short, 
we are alxsentee landlords .and are not cultivating our owui hundreds of 
acres of lands ourselves, though any one of my family could do it with 
better profit. AVhy should there then be such a distaste for such a beautiful 
and healih-giviiig profession as agriculture P This is primarily due to the 
kind of education and the w'ay in wdiich w’e are educated in India by fihe 
British Government from our childhood up. It is simply literary, fit only 
for making good clerks, subordinate Government officers, money-making 
pleaders to increase litigation amongst the agriculturists and indifferent 
doctors. Pleaders are a drag on the society; their number is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, irrespective of so many pleaders having to starve, only 
for the apparent dignity of the profession. The worst of it is that sons of 
landlords, htUkarnis, and pafehi, instead of developing their lands, become 
clerks in Government service or briefless pleaders or ignorant doctors. Is 
this not a very anomalous position? What is all this due to? I, for one, 
would surely put it down to the kind of education imparted t<> our hoys from 
their ohildho^ up to the age of 25. What a shame is tnisl Oiirs is 
Mr. N. It. Kemhhavi, 
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primi^rily an agricultural country in which 80 per cent, of our population 
practically live on the income ^ the land, and it iis the only source ot 

livelihood* Even 15 per cent* of the remainder are automatically 

affected by the prosperity or otherwise of the agriculture. ^ When tlw 
truth of the case is like this, is it not a shame that o\ir education is bereft 
of any agricultural tint even* Is it not a folly to give only literary 
education just to turn out thousands of beggar clerks, suicidal pleaders and 
unnecessary doctors The fun of this too is how they work their way up, 
the nasty and base tricks they use in order to put down their competitors 
01 one who is higher up, in order to acquire his position. All these 
qualities go to debase the mind of man. And, here in India, this state of 
things is confined to the educated men of our country who take pride in 
calling themselves the brain of India. Is this not shocking from the 

country’s point of vkwi" If t^he head is rotten, what higher things can 

be expected from such a constitution? 1, for one, would put it down 
straightway to the kind of education we are getting in our schools and 
colleges. Hence 1 advocate that agricultural education in India should 
fonu part of primary and secondary education. 

Question 3. —^Demonsteation and Pkopaoanda. — (a) The reply to this point 
is to be found in the previous paragraph, and to reiterate these points again 
they are education, demonstration and exhibition. 

(h) Field demonstrations are quite neccissary. Every agricultural village 
must have a demonstration farm, and this should be run by the villagers 
themselves, and this should be subordinate to the district demonstration 
farm, and there should necessarily be one district demonstration farm for 
each district. This should he in charge of a graduate of an Agricultural Col¬ 
lege having practi<*al experience in field work for not less than three years 
in different parts of the country. 

(c) The following are the methods: — 

(i) The head ot the experimental farm must mix with the cultivating 
classf's very closely and bring home by lecturing and by actual 
demonstration the good and the bad results of the experiments carried 
on the farm. 

(ii) Oroups of cultivators should be taken to places where such experi¬ 
ments are successfully conducted. 

(iii> Exhibitions should b<^ held and prizses awarded to successful 
cultivators. 

(iv) Rudimentary education should be imparted. 

(d) Take the propaganda work done by the Union Agency, Poona, and 
Messrs. Shaw "Wallace Co,, with regard to the use of ammonium sulphate, 
and that of Mea<irs. Parry & Oo., of Madras. The propaganda work done by 
these three firms has borne some good results. But they could not achieve 
in proportion to the amount spent on it on account of the fact that it is 
not a people's propaganda work, neither of Government. They could only do 
a part of the propaganda w’ork and not all. Hence the result is not quite 
in conformity with the investment. 

Qudstion 4.-~Ai)Mixisthation. — <a) My suggestions are:—There should be 
very close and co-ordinated efforts both from the people and the Government. 
If Government commences activities on this line there would naturally spring 
up many activities from the people. What is required is initiation and 
this the Government should undertake. 

(b) In my opinion, what is required most urgently is not the highest 
academic knowledge of agriculture but only consistent and co-ordinated 
efforts are necessary and on highly organised lines. Pooling the services of 
the experts is also a very good idea and a most economical one too. A 
conference of these officers of different Provincee, two times a year, will 
be good. This will help them to compare notes and to act on the sug¬ 
gestions or conclusions drawm therefrom. 
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(r) l\'rM>nullyj 1 may not be quite satisfied with the services of the 
depiiriyments mentioned therein, but the basis on which they have been 
arranged are all right. With an exacting public these departments will be 
required to show more efficiency. As there is required more zealousness on 
the part of the officers in charge of these departments, there must, 
simultaneously, be the conception of undertaking work from those concerned 
on the part of tiio rc*isponsible non-officials also. 

Question 5.— Finance. —(a) This is the most important of all points and 
goes a long way in the efforts to improve the agricultural classes in 
India. This must he, as far as possible, a (Joveriunient body. The last 
word must rest with the Government. The people are not so much educated 
and their sense of duty to the public is not a guaranteed quality; misuse 
of funds and its <lirc consequences would result and thereby the hand of 
progresi'! would be thrust back, and what little progress is made by other 
efforts in other directions would be also annulleil. Hence I call this the 
most jiuporiant of all the points and as such must l>e organised very 
thoroughly. 

{h) Strict supervision but a lowtu- rate of interest. 

Question 0.—AciiicuLTUiiAii Ini>bbtbi>njkss.—( a) (i) This has practically 
grown chronic in India and is the root cause of so many other evil consfi- 
quences. Unless and until things improve m this direction, progress by 
any other nietliods will not be possible. Lack of finnneial facilities, 
ignorance of the people, social customs and lack of organisation and united 
efforts are the causes of borrowing. 

(ii) The Government financing banks, private hank«>, ami also peoples 
banks and their lands. 

(iii) Uncertainty of the rainfall lus tar as my district is concerned, a<.lde<l 
to the other causes mentioned above m {a) (i). 

(h) Starting of land mortgage banks in each distrw t. At present the 
cultivator borrows money at high rate of interest; it is multiplicHl by com¬ 
pound interest; thus the debt hwionies enormous and he has to sell his 
holdings to a funvcar who hworm^>? an absentee landloixl. Thirs takes away 
the real interest on the part of the true cultivator in the land. Jf the 
land mortgage bank advaucesS money at a low rate of interest and doe.s 
not add compound interest, tlie loan will not swell and thut^ it will bo 
uithiii the means of tli<* cultivator to dii'cliargc the debt easily. 

It is no use enforcing the application ot the Usurious Loans Act. lu that 
ca<iie the cultivator will not he able to get any loan liowever urgent his 
needs be. The no wear will insist upon the cultivator passing a sale-deed 
instead of mortgage. This w being done now^ in placo% where the Deccan 
Agricnltunsts’ Itelief Act is in force. In the absence of any money 
iaciliUetj for the agriculturists, »>uch an Act will do more harm than good 
because Government will not advance any money and wdll prohibit the 
sowcciT from doing so. This w ill bo a dog in the manger policy. 8tart 
banks first and then pass a Usurious Loan Act 

(r) No, If such measures are taken the cultivator will make a row'. Ho 
will see that he has lost his proprietary right over the land. He w'ill lose 
all his credit. To reduce the cultivator to that position is quite imprudent. 
Instead of doing that he may be educated to adopt thrift. 

Question 7.—Fiuo mentation or IlouniNos.—(a) and (b) Bo long as there 
are Hindu and Alahommedan lawe entitling shareholders 1o have strips 
in each land, it is difficult to put a stop to fragmentation. Thus the first 
step w ill be to make laws abrogating the provisions of those Iaw\s. Thus there 
will be a wholesale and radical change. How far this step is desirable 
reimiins to be seen. Under the existing Bombay Land Revenue Code strip, 
below a particular area are not made. So also, under the Partition Act, 
tlu; (.'ollector has the power to make such lots as he deems fit. I think 

j\fr. N. 11. Kemhhnvi, 
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these safeguards are enough. The family of an average cultivator is small 
enough and it can maintain itself on a piece of 5 acres, provided, of 
course, he gets at least a 12 anna yield. 

(c) I am against legislation. Make any legislation and there will be 
loopholes of escape. The consequence will be that it will open the door 
for fresh litigation resulting in heavy debts. 

Question 8.— Ikuioation. —I have not studied this point. Even to a 
la.yman it is apparent that there is no irrigation whatsoever in my dis¬ 
trict. There are four rivers flowing full. Bainfall i« scanty. Every 
fourth year there is famine. 

Tiider these circumstances irrigation appears to be the only saviour 
and if Government do not provide thax much disaftoction is boinul to 
be cauvsed amongst the people of my district. 

Question 10.— Fbhtiliskks. —(a) As this is my special subject (as I 
have cTdded to iny other industries a manure works) my suggestions ore 
from the experience I have gained in this direction. 

Both natural manures and artificial manures are quite necessary, (on- 
serration of natural manures, such as collection of leaves and refust' and 
allowing them to decay and turning them into manure, is the cheapest 
way of preparing ve^ry good manure. Every man and animal gives out 
soane waste and that waste should return to the soil. This is the correct 
principle. How to effect it is a great point. Much educational work 
shoukl also be done to teach the benefits of preserving these manures. 
The spread of agricultural knowledge will bring in its train an appre¬ 
ciation of the importance* of manure. Kegarding artificial manures 
namely oil cakes, India is the greatest grower of oil seeds in the world 
and such, it has an abundant supply of potential manure. Unless 
there is a regular net work of irrigation and an enormous extension of 
wet cultivation, the demand for manure will not be on an extensive scale. 
For the present all the oil cake turned out in the oil mills in India is 
not consumed loi^aJly for manure or for cattk* feeding. More than three- 
fourths is exported outside India. 

As the chemical manure such as ainnKmiiiin sulphate, superphosphate, 
sixlium nitrate, etc., arc made outside India. w<? must for the present 
buy Irom such countries whicli have organistxi manufacturing of these 
manures. It is not i>ossihie to manufacture them ourselves so soon unless 
other factors are preseni, 

(t) Yes. It is necessary to put some sort oi check on the fraudulent 
ma nut a ('luring or selling of manures. It i.«i much more necessary in u 
country like India where (^9 per cent of the agriculturists are ignorant. 
They are not in a p<»sition, like Eqropean planters, to distinguish 
adulterated manure from genuine. India is also a lountry where cheap 
things find a ready market irrespective of the meiits or demerits of 
the goods. Under these (iivuinstances some sort of legislation is necessary 
as in other countries. 

(c) Demonstration and free distribution at the Ueginiung and comparing 
notes. 

(d) In the Madras Presidency the result of the work done by Messrs, 
Parry iJb Co., has^ spread to Ikiramuti, Kopergaon, Belapur, Poona in 
Bombay Preeideucy. Mysore vState and Ceylon. I have visited all the.se 
places personally. 

(<j) Not euffioiently. 

(/) To provide cheap fuel for poor people by releasing the trees of 
small forests and by showing the greater value of cowdung as a manure. 

Question lL-~Cf»OTs—(a) (i) Cotton, juar and wheat are the staple 
crops of my district. A method of ripening the mungari juar crop within 
four months ehould he investigated lieoause this crop is the most helpful 
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of all crops (though it is not a very extensive one) in the aenee that it 
is grown at the close of the season, when scarcity or want of the new 
crop is being felt. It takes 5 to 6 months to ripen and if there 4s no 
rainfall after the fourth month the crop suffers. If, therefore, this ciy>p 
IS made to ripen within four months it will be a great help to the poor, 
and this I think could be done by the use of proper manures. As regards 
cotton, though the quality in this district belongs to the same grade as 
cotton like iHubli and Dharwar, actually it turns out to be much poorer 
in quality and quantity than Dharwar. This point is worth investigating. 

(ii) The remarks made about juar are applicable to these points. 

(iii) Distribution of proper seeds is one of the essential factors in im¬ 
proving the quality and quantity of a crop and as such it must be done, 

(iv) I have not much knowledge about it siiue this point is not a 
prominent one in my district, but in mv opinion manures like nimh 
cake, knranja cake or chemical manures sucli as ammonium sulphate and 
sodium nitrate would, along with fencing arrangements, stop the wild 
animals from spoiling the crops. 

(h) I do not suppose that there is any except maiKO. 

(c) Fruit trees and flower gardens and vegetable cultivation. 

Qxtestion 12.—Ottltiatation.—{ i) The existing system of tillage is bad 
because it does not effect deep ploughing which is an €S.sential wndition 
in the alwi^orption of all the moisture and its retention. 

(ii) The customary rotation and the more important crops m^ist be 
determined acewding to the economic return. 

Question 13.—Chop Pkotbction, I.vternal and External.—( i) This is 
a very scientific side. It is not possible to .start investigation at all 
places and centres. This could only be done in very well equipped 
laboratorie.s, th.at is the Agricultural College of the Preeidency or the 
Pnsa Institute, but there must be one like this. 

(ii) The recommendations and advice of the mycologists should be 
followed by the agricultural farms. 

Question 15.—Vettbrinary.— (a) It should remain under a separate de¬ 
partmental head and should not be made over to the head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture unless the latter is an administrative officer belonging 
to the l.C.S. If the department is kept under a Director of Agriculture 
belonging to the Indian Agricultural Service, the interests will conflict 
and the subordinate department is sure to suffer, 

(h) 0) Yes, TJiey are under the control of District Local Boards and 
the vsystem is working well so far as the dispensaries are concerned. 

(ii) The need i.s not being met so adequately a.s it should be, Thei^e 
ought at least to be one dispemsary at each taliika station, and an 
itinerating one for each taluka to meet the demand of the rural area. 

(iii) Not so far as the management of the dispensaries are concerned. 
I ^xoiild advocate the transfer of control. But the question of meeting 
the demand for veterinary aid during the time of outbreaks of contagious 
diseases should be taken over by provincial authorities. 

(c) (i) So far as my district is concerned, I find that the agriculturists 
are fairly taking advantage of the veterinary dispensaries if they lie 
within their easy reach, but most of them cannot do so on account of 
the distance. More dispensaries, both stationary and itinerating, should 
be started so that the cultivator is not required to drive his sick animal 
a long distance. 

(ii) There are no touring dispensaries in this Province except that the 
stationary men undertake a certain amount of touring to attend to con¬ 
tagious diseases and to advertise the usefulness of the veterinary insti¬ 
tutions. 

Mr. JV. B. Kemhhavi. 
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(H) The ya$triess of India, the interlying Native States and the illiteracy 
and ignorance of the ordinary cultivator are the general obstacles in dealing 
with coOtagioos diseases. I would advocate certainly legislation dealing 
with notification, dfcc., failing which the only means of improving the existing 
conditions is by gradual persuasion and edm^ation of the masses to an appre¬ 
ciation of these measures. 

(e) None, so far as I know. 

(/) Ignorance, apathy, conservatism and, lastly, fatalism on the part of 
the cultivator are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive inocula¬ 
tions. I understand that u small fee is charged in case of other contagious 
disease than rinderpest, and it does act as a deterrent. 

(g) Yes. It is desirable that provision of further facilities for research 

should be made Ixith by extending the usefulness of the Muktesar Institute 
and by setting up a Provincial Research Institution. Investigation of 
diseases on the spot and finding out means of curing such diseases should be 
taken up by provincial institutions, and the higher research and the prepara¬ 
tions of sera and vaccines slniuld be left to Muktesar. * 

(h) No more administrative officers on very high pay are necessary, and 
so I do not recommend the appointment of a superior vet€U'iiiary officer with 
the Government of India, Apart from answering the above questions 1 
would submit, further, that A^eterinary education in this Proving should be 
improved by instituting higher studies in that science, and the course of 
education shoidd run longer, say at least four years. The standard of pre¬ 
liminary education for entering Bombay Veterinary College should he raised. 
Tiic first year in Arts ought to be the minimum qualification for admivssion 
to the college. A good Veterinary Surgeon w'ho is supposed to be a specialist 
in his .‘iubject can be prinluced only after a good general education. After 
education conies expansion of the Department. 1 have already stated al>ove, 
the present minimum requirement of the Presidency, namely, our stationary 
dispensary at each taluka station and another itinerating one to meet the 
demand for the rural areas. Besides, there ought to be a special mobile 
veterinary wrps to coml>at the epirxwtic disoasies, esptxiially rinderpest, which 
is the most prevalent and destructive disease affecting stcK‘k in India. The 
problem of dealing wdth epizootic diseases and controlling the spread (d* 
infection will always form an important part of the activity of the Veterinary 
Di'partment in India, and the success of it will depend (1) on the increase in 
number of the veteriiiar}' personnel of all grades, (2) improved facilities for 
the cnlucation of the veterinary graduates, and (3) improi'ement in the prese?it 
system of reporting diseases. 

Question 17.— Agbicoltxtiul Indvstiues.— Before tlie inventions in cjotton 
spinning and weaving machinerv and its development ami perfection in 
Lancashire, in India and in Japan, hand spinning and weaving was a great 
industry in India, next only in importance to agriculture. They were co¬ 
existing, the one depending upon the otlier. Disorganize one and you will 
disorganize the other. Hand spinning and weaving has been disorganized, 
and hence agriculture has perforce turned out to be less remunerative. 
With this the blessings of the joint working have gone away. Party 
quarrelling, immoral tendencies, dissipated habits and such things have 
taken the place of industry and thrift, with the result that agriculture is less 
paying and less attractive* 

Next to food stuffs comes clothes in human wants. Agriculture gives one, 
and spinning and weaving gives the others; I, too, admit the philosophy ot 
the eharka as advocated by Gandhiji. But it looks like a conundrum to me 
how hand spinning and weaving can be brought back to its place of import¬ 
ance in view of the mechanical and scientific inventions of the times. Hand 
spinning and weaving is most unremunerative as far as its worth in rupees, 
annas and pies is cx^neerned; but it must also be considered, if it should go, 
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what industry should take its place. It is y<^ry difficult to suggest one, off 
hand. 

But, in the absence of aiiy, it is advisable to encourage hand spinning and 
weaving amongst agriculturists, more especially amongst cotton-growing 
agriculturists, since they have the double advantage in that they grow 
cotton and in that they have more leisure. It also keeps them busy, prevents 
them Jhrom wasting their time and energy in unnecessary pursuits, and 
supplements their agricultural income, which is also not much. Thus, on 
the one hand, xt contributes to the cultivation of the good qualities of 
morality and thrift, and on the other it goos to make up the deficiency in 
income. Efforts, therefore, must be made in the direction of keeping up hand 
spinning and weaving as far as possible, even at some cost, not for its actual 
earnings but for its moral effects. It has also the advantage of traditional 
instincts. 

(a) Poultry rearing cannot be universal in India, on i^eligious, vegetarian, 
non-vegetarian grounds. Its scope cannot therefore be unlimited until the 
products of poultry-farming find foreign markets outside India. But this 
is also affected by other questions such as climate, packing, railway freight 
and so many other points. All these cannot he arranged all at once, nor in 
the near future. Till then this industry caimot be advoi'atcd its uniiersully 
good. 

(h) Bee keeping. 

(c) Hope making, basket making, earthen pot making, utensil making, and 
other such industries are going on. Even ihesc^ introduction of macliine and 
factory scale prodiujtions threaten; this limits the growth of these industries 
as a by production. 

Question 18.~-AoaicuLTimAL Labour. “--(o) Hold out good prospects, con¬ 
veniences of living, good transport, satisfactory dwellings, medical aid, 

(h) No, as far as my district is concerned. On the other hand, on account 
of scarcity of rainfall and poverty, agriculturists have to emigride to places 
as near to their homes as po*'Sihlc where they think tht^y can cai ii a living 
wage till better times come. 

(c) Starting such W'orks as hinidinc/y land improvement. 

Question 20.— Marketing. — (a) Being myself a merchant, J have been 
making purchases in many markets of tins Presiden(‘y and other Presi- 
dences, and I have very little to complain of, as tho.se markete aie not newly 
established. They have been there hundred.^ of years, and things are in 
their place according to the coridition.s in India. 

At some places it has happened that there are more merchants and selling 
establishments than there is business for them, and naturally some of them 
are struggling on account of lean years and want of sufficient business, 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, at present produce from the fields is brought in a most shabby 
way. No sufficient care is taken to harvest properly. The grain is never 
winnowed properly on the farm, and hence a large percentage of dirt and 
rubbish is mixed with it, and screening hae got to be done in the market, 
which function could better be done in fields, thereby saving unnecessary 
transport expenses and obtaining a better price for better quality. As far 
as packing is concerned, there is no complaint, since everything is packed in 
gunny bags. Packing suitable for export business is better done by the 
exporters according te their requirements. 

(d) This is necessary in order to effect bett^^r marketing. 

Question 21.— Tartfes and 8ea Feeiohts.— (a) Certainly due regard has 
not been paid in fixing tariffs and sea freights in view of the intrinsic market 
value of the goods; for instance, railway freight from Bijapur to Bombay for 
oilcake or crushed bones is the same as for cotton or linseed or wheat. 
Looking to the disparity in value of these goods it appears absurd. 

Mr. N. If. Kemhhavi. 
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Question 23.—Co-opeiiation.—F irst and foremost is rudimentary education 
for the first 10 years; then encouragement to start all the nine points 
suggested. All these are quite necessary to improve the agriculturist in 
India. Both Government and the people should work hand in hand. 

Oral Evidence. 

51.410. The Chairman : Mr, Kembhavi, you are the Managing Agent of 
the Bijapur Mahalaxmi Company?—^Yes. 

51.411. Were you ever engaged in cultivation ?*—Yes. 

51.412. In what capacity?—I own about 15 acres of irrigated land and 
about 800 acres of dry cultivation. 

51.413. Bo 5 'ou farm any dry land yourself?—These two years I have been 
doing it. 

51.414. Otherwise you let your land out to tenants.^—Yes. 

51.415. What in the system of rent? Cash or kind?—In some parts of the 
district it is not possible to let it out for money. We let it out m shares 
in the total production. 

51.416. Do yon call it batai? —Yes. 

51.417. I think the Mahnlaxrai Vo., which you are managing are engaged 
in pressing oilseeds?—Yes. 

^ 51,418. Have the company any other lino of business?—I have got a 
ginning factory, cotton pressing factory, oil-mill; 1 have a bone-crushing 
mill ami colour, paint \nrnish works. 

51,410. Arc you aLso agonls for manures or fertilisers.^ - Yes. 

51,42(K Do you publish a balance sliecft?—YVs. 

51.421. Do \ou make any profit?—These two yeaiN \m> are not making 
\er\ good profit. 

51.422. How do you account for the change*'"—The local crop of oil-seedt 
failed these four years ami we have got to import thorn. 

81.423. From abroad or other district-s?—Other distriids 

51.424. Is it tlie I'ost of iransport that removi^s the profit?—It comes to 
nearly 20 per cent. 

51.425. 20 i^r cent, of what?—Of the total value of the ra’\\ material, 
I liav<* got to pay raih^ay freight and other expenses, 

51.426. Where are you getting your oil-seeds from?—From neighbouring 
places, namely, (iadag, BeJlary, Sholapur, Gulburga, B.nrsi, Salem, Hindupur, 
Davangari, Byadgi, Ac. 

51,4^7. Surely, when you import from neigiibounng districts, it does not 
add 20 per cent, to the cost?—There are otJier people who have started 
oil mills there; tJiey have an advantage over us in that they have not got 
to import oil-seeds from outside, whereas I have to stand the charges of 
cartage, railway freight, octroi, margin of commission to merchanW, Ac. 
The oil mills at thew places are in a better position to send out oil instead 
of seeds. 

51.428. Are they financing the cultivators?—No. 

51.429. In , no case?—No, They only pay for the mhmIs grown by the 
cultivators. 

51.430. What oil-seeds are you pressing?—Linseed, groundnuts, til seed 
and kardi seed. 

51.431. Are you getting as much til seed as yon used to?—No. 
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51,4^-' Much less than before?—Yes, because that seed is sown in the 
months of June and July. 

51,43;l It js being displaced by groundnut?—Yes, 

51.434. Are you decorticating groundnut?—^We have a plant for that and 
ue do decorticate groundnut. 

51.435. Who do♦^« the damping?—^We do it. 

51,43(5. Why d(' you damp your groundnuts?—If the nuts are ver}* dry, 
the seeds break and the broken seeds fetch less money, 

51.437. What is the difference in the percentage of breakages between 
groundnut decoi’ticiited dry and groundnut decorticated damp ?—There is no 
netessity of wetting it in December and January but in March and April 
we have to damp it. 

51.438. Tell me the difference in the percentage of breakages between 
dry decortication and damp decortication?—About 10 to 15 per cent. 

51.439. Do you know^ that the exporters claim that the practice of danip- 
ing groundnuts reduces the value in the open market and prejudices the 
reputation of Indian goods abroad?—do not know that. 

51.440. Do you not crush your own groundnuts?—I am a crusher as well 
as a merchant. 

51.441. Do you decorticate and sell w'hole groundnut seed?—Yes. 

51.442. Have you ever Itad any complaints about the practice of damping? 
—No. 

51.443. To whom do you sell, as a rule, wlien you sell wdiole decorticated 
groundnut?—To Bombay merchants like Volkart Bros.,,Ralli Bros. 

51.444. Did Ralli Bros, ever complain to you about damping?—Not to 
my knowledge. 

51.445. Wliat market is there for the by-products of oil-seeds?—Ooioii))M> 
and some of the coffee plantations in the Mysore State and also tli(‘ 
Continental market. 

51,445. They buy for manure?—No; the (‘ontineutal people buy for feed¬ 
ing cattle. 

51.447. Is that the wdtole of your market?—^Yes. 

51.448. Are you making any fertilisers out of the oil-seed refuse?—^Yes. 

51.449. Are they selling wdl?—Yes. 

51.450. Are you getting as much oil-seed as you require, or is there a 

shortage in market?—There is a shortage in the market. 

51.451. Do you think the shortage could lie made good without such a 
drop in price as would eclipse the margin of profit to the growler?—I 
(^'innoi say. 

51.452. Is the margin of profit from growing oil-seeds wid^ at the moment? 
—At present there is no wide margin. 

51.453. Groundnut is profitable?—^Yes. 

51,4*54. The other oil-seed is not as profitable?—No; sometimes the seed 
IS sold dearer than the oil itself. 

51.455. W^here is your market for the oil?—The local market. When 
we grow our own seeds in the district, we export the oils to Khandesh. 
The local seed is grown and crushed by me and the oil is exported to 
Khandesh, Berar, Bombay and other places. 

51.456. For general use?—Yes. 

51.457. You do not export it abroad?—^No. 

Mr. N. 12. Kerahhavi, 
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61,458* Do you eVer export feeding stuffs P—No* 

61.459. Do you »eIJ to the exporters P—Yes. 

51.460. Do jou sell manures to exporters P—Yes. 

51.461. Whafc types of manure?—^Bonemeal, oil cake powder, and sometimes 
mixtures of both; I get chemical manures if they want them and supply 
their needs. 

51.462. Are there technical reasons why you should damp your cotton 
before baling?—On my side there is no damping done so far as cotton is 
concerned. 

51.463. Where doeu the damping go on?—In Khandesh. 

51.464. In answer to our Question 1 on page 461 you say: As a pro¬ 
minent member of the Bijapur Development Association of my district, 
namely Bijapur, I beg to submit that associations like this should be started 
in every district, and subjects of agricultural importance, such as hv/adxng the 
fields, providing good seeds and manure, the marketing in the best possible 
manner of the produce of the agriculturist,’’ and so on. W'hat is that 
association doing?—We supply implements, manures, and also help in 
hniubng and other agricultural operations. 

51.465. For how long has your association been in existence?—Only for a 
couple of years now. 

51.466. Is it growing in strength?—^Yes, it is. 

51.467. Do \ou think that it is going to prove useful in other directions? 
—I hope so. 

51,46.8. Does your firm lend money to cultivators at all?—No. 

51.469. Do you give them anything on account of the crop?—No. 

51.470. Do you buy standing crops?—No; only the middlemen do that. 

51.471. You buy for cash at your door?—^Yes. 

51.472. You do not carry at all?*—^No. 

51.473. Would you turn to page 462? You give us there a picture of your 
own family conditions. You say that you own 7<X> to 800 acres of the best 
cotton-growing land and a large garden, and you complain that there are no 
opportunities for giving the children of the family an education which would 
fit them for life ou the land. Are you familiar with the Loni school ?—No, 

51.474. What do you think of the Agricultural College as an institution 
for the education of the landowning class?—It is a nice institution. 

51.475. Do you find that education tends to soften the fibres and to render 
the boy unfit even for managing a farm?—That is the case with the sort 
of education that they are getting now. 

51.476. On page 464, in answer to our Question on Finance, you say that 
you w^ould like to see a body set up for financing cultivators, and you add 
that thw must be, as far as possible, a Government body. What are you 
thinking of exactly ?—When you sanction a loan the sanction must be made 
by a Government officer. 

51.477. Have you considered the question of providing loans through the 
co-operative societies?—^Yes, that could also be done by providing short-term 
and long<-term leans. 

51.478. Are you familiar with the co-operative movement?—^Yes, I am 
taking some interest in it; 1 am connected with it. 

51.479. On page 464 (Question 7) you are dealing with the fragmentation 
of holdings. You ^y that so long as there are Hindu and MaJiommedan 
laws entitling shareholders to have strips in each field, it is difficult to put a 
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stop to iragmeiitiition; and thou you suggest that laws might be made abro¬ 
gating the provisions of the customary laws. Do you really suggest that 
Government should place itself in opposition to the customary law of the 
country by passing (Statutes to do away with those customary laws?—Yes^ 
that would have to be done. 

5L4S(). You say: Under the existing Bombay Land Revenue Code strips 
b(‘low particular areas are not made.^* Are you correct in that statement P 
—That is what I have l>een informed; 1 do not know whether that is actually 
the case or not. 

51.481. 1 think you are referring to Section 98 of the Land Revenue 
Code. This is how the section reads: ‘^Except as hereinafter provided, 
no vsurvey number (comprising land used for purposes of agriculture only 
shall be made of less extent than a minimum to be fixed from time to 
tune for the several classes of land in each district by the Commissioner 
of Surv(w, with the santHion of Government,” So, that does not relate 
to the holding; it relates only to the survey number?—I may be wrong. 

51.482. Would you turn to page 468, where, in answer to our Question 20 

on marketing, you say: Being mj'solf a merchant, I have hc^en making 

purchases in so many markets of this Presidency and other Presidencies, and 
1 have very little to complain of as those markets are not newly established. 
They iiave been there hundreds of years, and things are in their places 
according io the condition^ in India,” Do you agree with the suggestion 
that in tin' existing conditions in India the buyer in the market gets a hotter 
bargain than the cultivator w'ho sells?—No; in every market regular auction¬ 
ing takes place; all the merchants arc gathend together, and then then luiy 
a(‘cording to llnnr requirements. 

51.483. You are satistunl with the market?—Y(*s. 

51.484. And you buy?—Yes. 

51.485. You never sell?—No. 

51,48ti. Nil’ James MacKenna: Ot tin* numerous hoys in 3 ^ 0111 * lainily cinde, 
none lia^e cxpU'NS^Hl a desire to take an agiimiltural course of training at 
Poona?—Lately I have sent one of mv hroUicr.< there, a view ultimately 
to put Jam in ('barge of the farm, 

51 .487. So that the picture is not as gltK>niy as you paint it. Then on 

page 462 you say: What we at present do is to lease out our lands for 

annual payment of a certain amount of money, irrespective of good 
or bad harvests.” Do(\s that mean that you got the same amount 
whether the liarvest is good or had?—Not mnteSxSanl}^; wo give rtunissions in 
had yearf. 

51.488, .1/y. Kamai : You have been m this oil pressing iriule for a number 
of years?—Yc^s, for JT) years, 

31,4^9. You started from small b(‘gHninigs and you have built up this 
trade r— Yes. 

51,490. Do you think there is enough scope for a profitable oil-pressing 
industry in various parts of India if it is (^arri(jd on on right principles?— 
Yes. 

51,191. Do 3^011 think there is su('h scope without any protcK'tioii from 
(iovernineut, or do you think that protection is required?—Protection i» 
recjuired, 

51.492. What sort of protection do you want.^—Some sort of embargo, or 
dut), on the exportation of oilseeds. 

51,495. You do not want an import duty in linseed oil or any such thing.**— 
It would i)e well to have a duty on the export of oilseeds, because we are in 
a position to manufacture oils which are cheaper than imported linseed oil, 

Mr. N. R. Kemhhavi, 
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ol,494. W'liy I am asking you about this is bocause in another Province uji 
inquiry was made by an officer of Government, Dr. Lander,* and we were 
told th^t, in his opinion, some sort of protection was necessary for the oil* 
pressing industry?—As far as my knowledge goes, X do not think that there 
k any necessity for it. 

51,406. There are other oil mills in the Bombay Presidency, nearer Bom* 
bay, which we were told have failed. Do you know anything about them?— 
There are many. 

53.496. If such oil-pressing eoiieenis, started with joint stock capital, failed, 
would you give us an idea why they failed?—Perhaps they started at a 
wrong place, where there was not enough raw material or where the labour 
cost was high, or where possibly other conditions were not favourable. 

61.497. Or they must have spent their share capital on objects on which 
they could have economised?—^Yes. 

51.498. So, it was not the fault of the industry itself, but it was the 
fault of the management?—Ye.s. 

61.499. Do you think that the Local Government could do anything to 
stimulate this industry in different parts of the Presidency, and, it so, 
what form of assistance could they give?—As far as the oil-pressing 
industry is concerned, I do not think Government can do anything in the 
matter. 

51.500. Can the Lcx^al Government give technical advice as lo the kind 
of machinery and the location of a site for the oil mill?—Government 
officers can give technical advice as regards machinery, but as regards 
the location of the site and other commercial considerations tliev would 
not be able to help. 

61.501. Has the Director of Industries in Bombay considered the que^^tion 
of the oil-pressing industry in this Province?—Yes; he wrote to me once 
or twice about it. 

51,502- What has been the upsliot of the inquiry made by Government 
as regards the .starting of an oil-pressing factory?—As far as I know, they 
wanted to start an experimental oil mill in my place. They wanted to 
put up a rotary mill, but I wuote to them that it would not be a success. 

51.503. Would the rotary mills, called ghnn'ien, pay'^ Would they be a 
success in small places,^—It depends upon the commercial possibilities of 
the place whether there is a demand for the prtwlnct and so on. 

51.504. You mean the economic factors?—Yes. 

51,506. Have you ever considered the question of making bye-products 
from your oil, such as soaps, paints and \arnisliesp—I have been making 
paints and vaTiiishes. 

51,506. That, again, is a small industry which promises, in various 
Provinces, to be a hopeful one?—There also the point arises whether you 
have the raw material and a market; the supply of oil is not the most 
important factor; there are other factors. 

51.607. In the case of paint as a bye-product industry, is there any 
danger of competition from imported articles?—There is. 

51.608. That us because the technical skill that is required ior making 
paints and varnishes of the best kind is lacking in this country?—Yes; 
there are practically no institutions where we can get first class training. 

61.609. This I^rovince has no technological institute where the making 
of paints and varnishes is taught?—^There is only one institute, the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, but the training given there is not on a 
scientific and commerci^ basis. 

See page 747 in the Punjab Volume. 
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51.510. There is one at OawnporeP—^Yes* 

51.511. Is advantage taken of that Institute by students from this 
Province P —Yes. 

51.512. Dewan Bahadur Malji : I find from your note that you areTor 
doing away absolutely with the system of compound interest?—Yes, as far 
as the agriculturists are concerned. 

51.513. l>o you not think that under the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief 
Act compound interest cannot be charged?—It is so; but the sowcar does 
charge it. 

51.514. Only when it goes to the court the rule is enforced?—^Yes. 

51.515. On page 462 of your note you deplore the system of education; 
you that there should be an agricultural bias in the education provided ? 
—Yes; that is my view. 

51.516. The education which is being imparted to-day has not by any 
means proved useful?—Yes; tliat is my view. 

51.517. May I know whether oil-crushing is done throughout the year 
in the factory that you are running?—^Yes, it is done throughout the 
year, 

51.518. Wliat are the other factories that you are running side by side 
with it?—I have got ginning and pressing, paints and varnishes, and 
manure works. 

51,510. Is all done by the same power?—Yes, working alternately. When 
there is no work in one department, I work the other. 

51.520. How many days in the year do you work your oil mill?—I work 
it throughout the year. 

51.521. Have you got any refineries?—There is no necessity of a refinery 
as far as the oils 1 manufacture are concerned. Refineries are necessary 
only for cotton seeds. 

51.522. Not for til seeds and groundnuts?—It is not necessary for those. 

51.523. Dr. Hyder: May I ask if you are a hereditary cultivator? Have 
you got a hereditary connection with the land?—^Yes. 

51.524. Have your people been for generations connected with land?— 
For two generation.^ we have been owning land. 

51.525. So you have not been connected with land for generations?—I 
do not say that. 

51.526. Sir ChunilcU Mehta : Is the damping of your groundnut done 
before deoortation or after?—It is done before decortation. 

51.527. You find that it is necessary to damp it in some months of the 
year?—^Yes. We get less price if the groundnut is broken. 

51.528. What is the breakage?—10 to 15 per cent, if we do not 
damp it. 

51.529. What is the difference in price between the damped nut and the 
dry nut?—^About three rupees; if the usual price is Rs.62 the broken seeds 
will fetch Rs.3 less. 

51.530. Have you any complaints from any of your buyers as to the bad 
effect of damping?—I have not beard any complaint so far as the groundnut 
seeds are concerned. 

51.531. Is your oil cake sold only in the Country, or is it also sent 
abroad?—^Part of it is sold in India, and part of it is sent to Antwerp 
and Liverpool. I cable to ihem, and if the prices are good I sell direct 
to them; otherwise I sell them in Bombay. 

51,632. Do you find any difficulty in disposing of your cake?—No. 

Mr. N. B. Kemhhavi. 
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31^533. There is a big demand?—Quite a big demand. 

51^534. Largely from exporters?—^Yes. 

51,535. Why is your oil cake not being used in this country in larger 
proportion?—^Where could it be used? If there is no wet cultivation or 
irrigation, there is no use for it. 

51,636. The irrigated tracts are buying your manure?—Yes, but the 
quantity they buy is much less than what the exporters can take. 

61.537. Do you know the Malegaon tract?—know it. 

61.538. W"hat is the price there for oil cakes?—It varies from year to 
year. It is IU.90 now. 

51.539. What used to be the price 10 or 15 years ago?—It w’as Ils.60. 

51,640. And the same applies to farm yard manure, does it not? What 

is the price of farm yard manure there per cart?—Rs.S or Ils.4. 

ol,<541. What was the cost formerly?—^Formerly it used to bo Ks.l only. 

51.542. That shows that there is a very great demand; the prices have 
jumped up?—Only for farm yard manure. 

51.543. Not for oil cake?—Formerly we used to get the seeds cheai>er, 
and we got Bs.60. Now, on the basis of the increased prices we have to pay 
tor the seeds, we ouglit to get Ils.120 or Rs.150, but we get only Rs.80 

61.544. What sort of cake do you produce?—Groundnut, hmanji, harrh; 
these are the principal seeds. 

61.545. No cotton cake?—None. 

51.546. What is the machinery that you are using now? What size is 
your factory?—I can crush 10 tons of oil seeds, working for 22 hours. 

51,647, in order to be a paying concern, the factory has to be of a 
certain niinimura size, has it not?—Yes. 

61.548. You nuibt crush 8 or 10 tons in 22 hours?—It depends upon the 
market for oils and oil cake and the price. If there is a demand we go on 
irn reasiiig our outturn. 

51.549. (Jan oil pressing be an industry in which the cultivator can take 
an interest ?—1 do not suppose so; it has got to be done on a factory scale. 

51.550. Have you considered if any improvements are possible in the 
indigenous gkanis to make them extract more oil?—Until some better 
meclianism is introduced, I do not think it is pcvssible. 

51.551. Nothing has been done in that direction?—No, 

51.552. You know Mr, UpasaniP—^Yes, 

51.553. He went to Europe to study this?—I do not think he went to 
Europe. 

51.554. Not the older man, but the son?—As far as 1 know, I do not think 
the son left India. He was in India with Tatas and other firms. 

51,665. He published a pamphlet?—Yes. 

5I,556« Did not that deal with ghanis? —^Yes, it did. 

51,667. He has not been able to do anything?—He has not been able to 
do anything, as far as I know. 

51,558. You say that one of your boys was sent to the Agricultural 
College. Why did only one choose to go there?—Others preferred to go 
to the Deccan College. They say they have no liking for agriculture, and 
they would prefer to go to the Deccan College or some other college. 

61,569. Is this boy of yours running his own farm?—No; he has not 
finished his education yet. 
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51,5ti0. None of them showed any inclination for a farm, even though 
you possess 800 acres of land?—^No, but one of my brothers has oome 
forward to do that now. 

oljobl. Ih, Hydev’, What does the boy at the Agricultural College say?— 
He is only 17 years old; he is not in a position to express any opinion, 

ol,o 6 l\ Sir Cliunilal Mehta: Have you any fears that ho will forsake 
agriculture later on?—No. 

o 1,503. Have you any agricultural school of the Loni type round about 
your district?—At Devihosur in the Dharwar district there is one, and we 
are thinking of starting one school in the Bijapur district. 

51.564. Do any of your boys go to the Devihosur school?—It is not 
conducted on the lines which would induce middle class people to send 
their boyss there. 

51.565. Why?—Personally, 1 have not been there, but there is some 
sort of prejudice. 

51,560 Too much hard work?—They are not afraid of hard work. 

51,667. Then what is the diiticulty?—^They are not getting any higher 
education at the same time. 

51,56b. liyder: If they had higher education, they would want to 
become lawyers?—I will not give that simultaneously. 

51,561), Sir Chunilal Mehta: Do you mean that in these agricultural 
schools there should be teaching of English also?—Yes; it is essential. 

51.570. That would attract the boys of agriculturists?—Exactly. What 
T am doing ni my place is that I give to boys of eight or ten years old a 
small bit of land. I show them how to cultivate it. It does not mutter 
what the results are. Even if they grow one plant, it does not matter 
That is how we create a taste for it. 

51.571. Are the lands on which you propose to start your new scimol 
in Bijapur.^’—Yes. 

51.572. Dr, Ilydei ; Where is your home? In Bijapur, or in some village? 
—In Bijapur. 

51.573. Sir Chvvilal Mehta: In the town itself?—Yes, and I have got 
a home at the village where I have this land. 

51.574. Do you visit the place very often?—Every year, in the winter 
months; I go there when the crop is ready. I do not find time to vi^ii 
it more often. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. NARIMAN R. KOTHAWALA, Ahmedabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1 .— Hkseahch. —(1) Besearch is necessary for the advancement 
of agriculture on a scientific basis. To realise the value of current practices 
and methods as practised by the cultivators, there should be research 
stations in as many places as possible for particular objects in view, such 
as improvements of the cultural methods, introduction of new souroes of 
manures, improvements in seeds and crop returns, Ac. Research is very 
valuable for ascertaining methods of -destruction of different bacteria 
injuring various crops. 

Question 2.—Aoiucultuiul Education. —(i) The supply of teachers and 
agricultural institutions is altogether insufficient, almost ni), even in 
elementary education. 
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(ii) There is great need for some sort of teaching facilities, especially in 
an agricultural district like Ahmedabad or the Gujarat tract. This tr^t 
was once considered to be the garden of India and is still known for its 
productive soil. 

(iii) Yesi, teachers must be drawn from the agricultural class for teaching 
agriculture, m&u with practical knowledge; those with theoretical know¬ 
ledge only are not useful for promoting rural welfare. 

(iv) There are few institutions and the attendance is very small. To 
cope with an agricultural district like Ahmedabad there should be one 
Government farm in each taluka, with a good establishment complete wdth 
all the latest and most advanced agricultural implements for practical 
demonstrations. This is a most urgent and necessary step if Government 
wish to improve and advance agriculture, as the farmers generally are 
illiterate and there is no possibility of the adult cultivator gaining any 
knowledge without these demonstrations. There is groat necessity for 
nature .study, which boys know little about. 

(vi) Very few pupils are drawn from the agricultural classes. 

(viii) India being an agricultural country, there is great necessity of 
attaching farms to scliools, even on a small scale. 

(ix) They seek advice. 

(x) By giving agricultural knowledge in s<‘hools and colleges, encouraging 
a taste for the profession by starting as many farms as possible, with 
practical demonstrations and holding as many shows as possible even if 
sufficient funds are not ioithcoming from the public. 

(xii) By practical demonstration in ino<lern agricultural machinery on 
farms in each taluka. 

(xiii) -(o) Village schools should be established within easy reach ol two 
or three villages, with small farms attached to them where theoretical 
and practical instruction in agriculture could be given under the agricul¬ 
tural InsjK-clor of the district. 

(b) The local fund, which is at present not utilised as ii ought to be on 
the villages uhich subs<'ribe tow'ards it, .should be increased to 5 pice 
instead of 4, and it should be reserved entirely for schools, village cart- 
roads and wells of those particular village^. (Government should also con¬ 
tribute generously, as it does to city scliook and other institutions, and 
those ^ohools should he brought under the charge of the Agricultural 
Department. 

Question 3.—Demonstkation ant> Propaganda. — (a) Measures taken up 
till noiv are quite inadequate and i do not know^ as yet of any such 
improvements made in Ahmedabad district. 

(b) There should be* a Government farm for each taluka where local 
conditions could be studied and practical demonstrations made. 

(c) There should be education. When the cultivators’ minds are developed 
by theoretical and practical education they will of their own accord seek 
ex[>ert advice as they will then be able to know what is best for them. 
Parties of cultivators should be brought over to taluka farms and made 
to take an interest in agricultural demonstrations. 

(d) The cultivators have no education and they require a new change to 
be pressed into their heads by practical demonstrations. Borne years ago 
T w’anted to introduce iron ploughs in my farms, the cultivators would 
have nothing to do with them, but I forced my unw'illing servants to go 
on wdth them, and within a year they found the work of the iron ploughs 
to be excellent and the crop outturn w^as aho far lietter than what was 
realised when they were using the ludian wooden ploughs. Now, all my 
cultivators ha\*e taken to iron ploughs, so much so that they cannot do 
without them. I have now^ been using these ploughs for the last 12 years. 
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Qcestiok 4.—Abministkation. — (c) (i) The Agricultural Service is quite 
iusuffjcient, and theie is great iiet^essity of increasing the staff for practical 
training, demonstrations of improved methods and unplemeuts at Govern¬ 
ment larms, and for touring work. There is also necessity of increasing the 
Veterinary Service. 

ai) Hailways should give facilities to cultivators by reducing the fares 
and goods freights, especially to tillages near big towns. Instead of that 
tlie raihv/iy companies are charging a very heavy minimuin charge per wagon 
(exclusive of other hindrancjes and expenses connected with railway traffic), 
and this chaige is very high as compared with carting by bullocks. 

(iii) The cultivators suffer greatly from very bad road communications 
ironi one village to anoUier, end it is simply impossible during the monsoon 
to Inn e any traffic of any sort except by trudging knee deep in mud and 
water. The cultivators pay a local fund cess, but hardly anything is spent 
from it on repairing the village roads. The local fund raised from villages 
shoultl he entirely used for repairing roads, xvells, and attending to other 
necesMties of those villag€‘S only. 

(v) The j>ostu] service in villages is inadequate, livery village should 
iiave better service ihan ai present. 

Question 5,—Kinance.-—( a) Agricultural banks, with enough funds to lend 
to tlie cultivators on long terms and with the least delay possible, should fie 
started. 

(h) The procedure for receiving toccavi is very lengthy and very trouble¬ 
some. The cultivator, being ignorant, ahviw applies at the last moment, 
and it often happens that, before sanctioning the tavcavi, lengthy inquiries 
are made as to his situation, and, in fact, before he receives the amount 
liis opportunities are lost. There should therefore bo some short procedure 
in ascertaining his position and the favruri should he paid as soon as 
possible thiough some special banking (agricultural) facilities. The rate of 
interest also of taccavi is very high, almost as much ars that of a hania; 
it sJiould be reduc*ed to induce the cultivator to take the iaccnvi. The iustal- 
inents of payment should be long and many. 

Question G. — AcaicrLTUiUL Indebtedness. — (a) (1) Lack of education is 
tlie root causi^ ot boirowing and the consequent poverty of the cultivators. 
Qtiier causes are. nccesMtiCs of life and agricultural needs after bad years, 
wasting money conipulsonly on marriages and deaths, caste dinners (whether 
the year may be prosperous or not). 

(ii) Village banians, co-operative credit societies and tuccavi, 

(iii) Erratic monsoon^ and consecutive bad years, want of Government 
irrigation (‘anals, whudi arc the chief source of prosperity of the cultivators. 

{b) Agricultural hanks at reduced interest should be started, and all pos* 
sible facilities, sindi as irrigation canals, drainage, <fec., should be given. 
Although there is tin; Deccan AgriruJturists Belief Act, it still takes a long 
time to redeem land, so something must be done to shorten the procedure 
by legislation. I do not think it is necessary to enforce the application of 
the Usurious Loans Act. 

ic) So Measures should not be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivator. It null put him in great difficulty. A village bania under ffhese 
cirt umstancevS is a great support to him. If any restriction were put on 
mortgage or sale the value of land would deteriorate and the cultivators 
would be worse off. For example, those who have got land on n^ tenure 
are in worse plight than those who have got lands on old tenure. If the 
Government desires to save the cultivators from mortgaging or selling their 
lands to so-called usurers, agricultural banks should, be opened with reduced 
rates of interest. This is the only remedy, and nobody will have cause then 
to go to hankts and other moneylenders. The banks could give money up 
Mr. Narhrmn B. Kothawala, 
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to a fixed percentage on the value of the land (fixed previously). Enacting 
atrict laws against borrowing, selling or mortgaging lands would harm rather 
than help the cultivators. 

Question 7. —^FRAOMXNTArxoN of Holoings.—( a) The excessive sub-division 
of holdings is very detrimental to agricultural efficiency. A lot of labour 
is wasted, for the cultivator has to move from one place to another with 
cattle, implements, &c., and moreover he cannot concentrate his attention 
and energy when required. 

This may be remedied by mutual co-operation. Government should come 
to the aid of the ryot by buying up the portions and attaching them to the 
main purchaser and by affording him facilities to pay oiff the amount at 
convenient and long-term instalments. Secondly, I may suggest that the 
survey numbers comprising a holding should be of a certain fixed minimum 
area, which must never be sub-divided. 

(6) The owner may not like to part with his portion of land nor the pur¬ 
chaser be in a position to take it. These obstacles may be overcome by the 
measure suggested under (a). 

Question B. —^Irrigation. —(a) (i) There is an urgent necessity for a big 
irrigation canal scheme for perennial irrigation in North Gujarat, that is 
in the Alimedabad Bistiiot. Th;s part of the Bombay Presidency, although 
a very important agricultural district, is suffering from years of scarcity 
of rains frequently, and, especially when the later rains fail, the cultivators 
suffei' heavy losses in various crops, and these heavy losses should he taken 
into consideration by the Government. The cultivators spend money on 
their cultivation, seeds, sowing, weeding, &c., and often, at the last minute, 
they have the disappointment of seeing all tJieir hopes of good crops blasted, 
simply for want of the later rains in the month of September, which are 
most essential. 

Some thirty years ago a big sclieme for perennial irrigation in North 
Gujarat was promulgated, a survey yvm made and all other arrangements 
completed, Koughly speaking, a big dam was to Ikj built in the lulls in the 
North of Ahmedabad District near the source of the Sabarmati River, 
wltose billions of tons of water, during floods, flows to waste into the sea. 
The water of this river could w^ell be utilised for perennial irrigation in 
Nortli Gujarat by that projected s(‘heme, which would be a blessing to the 
cultivators of Gujarat. 

This Sabarmati irrigation scheme was to liave been put in force during 
the year following the harrowing fainine of 1899-1900, when the rains had 
delayed till the 2itU of July, llKll. Then the eagerly sought for rain came 
at last, and the idea of putting that irrigation scheme in force w as post¬ 
poned, sine die. When this scheme was surveyed and estimated, the area 
of land that was to have come under irrigation was calculated as much less 
than it ought to have been. This was due to the ignorance of the cultivators, 
who replied to the inquiries wrongly and without understanding the benefits 
of an irrigation scheme that would have proved a blessing to them. Again, 
there was a lot of waste land on the surveyed course of the canal w^hich wras 
not estimated for irrigation. The water of that projected scheme would 
have run above the ground ievel from the village of Sarkhej, which is six 
miles fr<Mn Ahmodabad City. 

Vast areas of good cultivable land are now available if this beneficial 
scheme is put into force by the Government. It would be a blessing to the 
province of Gujarat, and I may be permitted to say that Government un* 
necessarily lacks eoufidenoe about this much-needed perennial irrigation 
ficheme for North Gujarat, It has still not realised fully the benefits and 
vital importance of such a scheme to the cultivators, who, unfortunately, 
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arc very biuikward in putting forward their real gnevatieeH, on account of 
tlicir utter illiteracy. North Gujarat is subject to scarcity of rainfalls very 
frequently. 

(b) Wastage of water could be prevented by pucra canals, which would 
be very costly. To minimise wastage of water in hatcha canals, absorption 
could be prevented to some extent by filling up the bottom of the canal with 
clay soil or heavy sticky mud from the tank beds and from other places. 

As for preventing evaporation, brushwood or trees should be grown on 
the sides of the canul; this would cause less evaporation on account of the 
shade and checking, to some extent, of dry winds blowing over the canal. 

(ii) Tanks and p(>nd«=^ are now not of much use as they generally get 
dried up in years of scarcity of ra.ins, when water is most ne^ed. ITnless 
there are heavy rains they do not fill up in the level plains of Gujarat. 

(iii) Welle are all found very useful, especially during famine years, but 
they al«o now dry up when there are consecutive yenrs of short raiits. 

Obstacles .—There would be no obstacles if the Government sanctioned the 
irrigation wheme and put it into force. Take it for granted that the 
scheme is not paying. Government should not l<K>k to such profits when 
the vital interest of tlic poor cultivators are concerned. It should realise 
how' much money the cultivators loee (and thereby the Government Icnes 
also) so irequently on account of light crops, or no crops at all in years 
of scarcity uud famine. 

Question 9.— Soils. — (a) (i) There is great necesi>ity of drainage in the 
low lying parts of the district. Rainfalls are very irregular here. Some¬ 
times it rains continuously in torrents, damaging the c rops, and that does 
not give time for interculturing. hardens the soil and makes it unfriablc. 
I'he harmful salts, instead of being wavshed away, are collected from year 
to year, causing the land to deteriorate and making it troublesome for 
cultivation. The outturns ol crops also b<»como loss as the crops <lry up 
soon. I have a village in Sanand talnka through which a big drainage 
scheme was cut during the severe famine of the year 1900. to do away 
with the surplus rain water vhich inundated the land of several villages. 
This drainage has improved that land to a great extent, increasing the 
produce of the <'ultivator6. 

(iii) The erosion of the suiiace soil by flood water (x>uld b<‘ prevented 
by constructing kutcha bunds on the land and cliecking the rapidity of 
the flotv of ivater. 

(h) (j) Several plots of land on the banks of the Sabarmati River become 
bhaja, temporarily, as tlie river deposits silt during floods. 

(ii) fn the Villages of Fateywady and Vxinjar, in South I)a,skroi iuluka 
in Ahinedabad District much land is spoilt l>y sand and surface ero6ion, so 
much so that every year some .survey numbers are actually washed away by 
flowlb. Up till now nothing lias been done to prevent thif^ damage. In 
the Sabarmati River whenever the floods leach the lieight of 18 feet markcnl 
at the Ellis Bridge Ahmedabad, it passes over the west embankment at 
Fateywady, cutting it in wme places. The rapid flow^ of the flood water 
throws sand and removes the useful upper surface of the soil. In some 
parts where the water rcniain.«! stagnant it deposits some silt and improves 
the land a little. 

Question 10.— ^Feutilisers. — (a) Us© could be profitably mad© of natural 
miinures and there is also necessity of artificial manures too. Bung should 
not be allowed to be made into cakes and used for fuel. It could be well 
utilised as manure by collecting it under shade in the owners’ fields, 

(r) By demonstrationi^ and propaganda. There ought to be Government 
farms in each taluka, and there artificial fertilisers should be used and 
proper instructions should be given on selected experimental plots. 

Mr. Nariman B. Kothaivala. 
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(f) ^Itivators should not be allowed to make dung cakes in the Tillages 
but it should be compulsory to take the dung and other refuse to the' 
holds. The Sanitary Department could order the prevention of refuse 
heaps being made in the villages. If necessary, legislation should be 
enacted. 

Question 11.— Ceops. —{a) (i) Proper use of manures and deep cultiva¬ 
tion by iron ploughs would go a great deal for the improvement of the 
existing crops. 

By perennial irrigation canal schemes sugarcane and cotton crops cjould 
be improved to a great extent. No permanent improvement can be 
made without perennial irrigation canals. 

(ii) Growing of vegetables near big towns; guinea grass should be intrcK 
duced as a fodder crop as much as possible. 

(iii) ^Selection of good seed play an important part in advancing agricul¬ 
ture. There must be big seed depots at Government taluka farms (to be 
established) as progress in this line will not be easy without good selected 
seeds. 

(iv) Gun licenses should be given more freely to cultivators; arrangements 
should be made to supply them with barbed wire at reduced prices as they 
are very poor and have no spare money to spend on such protections 
against wild animals. 

Very great damage is done at night by wild animals, such as wdld boar, 
deer, jackals, blue bulls, <fcc. (leaving aside the worse nuisance of cattle 
belonging to Rabaries, let loose purposely at night time). Damage is 
also done by juari birds, sparrows, mrus and other birds, to crops during 
the day time. 

(h) All crop.s, chiefly cotton, improve a groat deal by irrigation after 
the rainy iseason is over, if the crop is young and the fields well manured. 

Qxtesttox 12. -'Cultivation. —(i) At present cultivation is generally done 
by w'omleii ploughs, cuen in deep good soil where good ploughing is neces¬ 
sary. This could only l>e remedied by substituting different suitable varieties 
of iron ploughis, 

(ii) A%s far lus possible inixe<l crops of as many varieties as possible 
«houkl be put as hharif crop, so that some, at least, of the crops may stand 
ilio irregularities of the Indian rainy season. If the rains are short 
ihe crops requiring little rain might thrive and if the rains incessant 
and heavy the crujifr which can stand heavy rains may not be destroyed. 

The cultivators understand the rotation of crops for their practical pur¬ 
poses. 

Question 33.- -Crop Protection, Internal and External. —(i) Unfor¬ 
tunately the (jultivators do not understand the importance of protection of 
crops from external infection, pests and diseases, and no adequate measures 
are taken to train cultivatoi’e to protect their crops from such pests. They 
are so illiterate and so imbued with old ideas that it is not an easy 
task to make them understand the benefits of such preventive measures. 

(ii) Yes; there is a great desirability of adopting internal measures 
against infection. 

Question 14.— Implehentb.—( a) Instead of improving the existing wooden 
ploughs and other implements, it is much lietter and easier to introduce 
the latest modern types. 

(h) Practical demonstrations of implements, modern agricultural machinery 
and their use, should be made on specially selected Government farms in 
aa many places ae possible. 

(c) There may be some difficulties in the way of manufacturers of agricul¬ 
tural implements and machinery but those could easily be remedied and 
satisfactory sale secured if the manufacturers gave free demonstrations in 

62471 Q 
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different villages and kept their depots within easy reach of the cultivators 
at the manufacturers’ own expense. They must also reduce the very high 
prices of their implements and machinery, for then alone will they be able 
to command a better demand from the rural population of India. 

Bailways also should give special rates for agricultural implements. 

Question 15.— ^Vetbrinaiiy. — (a) If the interest of the agriculturists is 
to be conriiderod mainly, it is better to put the Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment under the Agricultural Department. 

(h) a and ii) Yes, the dispensaries are under the control of Local Boards. 
This system cannot work well. It would be better to put them directly 
under the Veterinary Department or the Agricultural Department, as the 
District Local Boards have hardly any idea of the necessities of veterinary 

... 

(lii) Yes, 1 would advocate the transfer of control to {Provincial authority. 

(c) The agriculturists do not make much use of the dispensaries as they 
are not within easy reach of villages, except for some surgical treatment 
to their animals, such as cancer of the horn, tumour, dx?. 

(d) It is very difficult to deal with contagious diseases as the owners 
never segregate their animals, neither do^js anyone inform the authori¬ 
ties about the diseases prevailing and no proper register of deaths and 
contagious diseases is kept by the village authorities. Legislat on would 
do some good but tliere \\oiild be great hardship for the owners of cattle 
and at the same time it would be very difficult for the authorities to 
control such matters so long as the cultivators are illiterate and so long 
iws their present impoverished condition does not change for the better. 
Under any circumstances inoculation is necessary. The village officials 
should record, and inform tlu* authorities about, the prevalence of con¬ 
tagious diseases so that help could be given in time by the Veterinary 
Department. 

(e) Diseasc^s are raging frequently in many places but there is hardly 
any demand for professional help or serum. 

(/) People arc very ignorant about the efficacy of inoculation. They have 
little faith in such matters and are inert and they would prefer to take 
any absurd charm remedy that does not cost them much trouble or money. 
No fees are charged for inwulation, as far as 1 know'. Complete ignorance 
of the cultivators about inoculation and scientific remedies is the main 
obstacle in the way of popularising preventive inoculation. 

There is great necessity for touring dispensaries, which would be very 
valuable for villages which are far away from big towns. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) There is great necessity for 
improving the livestock both of draught and milch cattle. It is very difficult 
to improve breeds of cattle in this country as compared with other countries 
like Europe and America, for several reasons. 

Almost all Hindus, except low caste Hindus, never get their young male 
calves castrated. Well-to^o people and the Mahaja/rv let loose their male 
calves after marking them, so that nobody can castrate those cattle. In tliis 
way, whether the cattle are bad, useless, or old, they are never destroyed, 
and they come in the way of good young cattle by sharing their food and 
spoiling the breeds, cfec. 

There is very little demand for cow'S, and it is very difficult for the owners 
to dispose of them. Cattle-breeding in this country does not pay, as there is 
no encouragement to promote the industry. 

I have been doing cattle-breeding for the last years, rearing and selling 
young animals, but I have found it to be a very discouraging industry. It 
paid a little as long as there was a foreign demand and when fodder and 
pasture were very cheap. How can it pay any breeder when at the most he 
can get, on an average, Es.l25 for a good bullock (after training and feeding 

Mr. Nariman If, Kothawala. 
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him for four years. Only when there ie demand from foreign markets or 
when the local prices increase will the breeders be encouraged to take trouble 
and spend money on rearing good cattle. The prices realised locally at 
present are very discouraging. 

The demand from foreign markets had encouraged breeding to some extent 
for a short time. At present, the breeders of Gujarat and Kankrej cattle are 
the roaming tribe of Mahommedan Sindliis, who go from place to place on 
the waste plains of the borders of East Cutch, North Gujarat and East 
Marwar. 

Breeding pays them better, as they are Mahommedans. They are able to 
dispose of their useless cattle (those of very old age, sterile and inferior in 
quality). No breeder of any other community is in a position to discard and 
sell his cattle in the way these Sindhis do, by giving them to butchers. Other 
breeders have the disadvantage of having to keep such useless cattle in their 
herd or they have to send them to the Mahajan, 

(ii) It is necessary to improve the dairy industry. At present cattle, cows 
and buffaloes have mu<'h less milk as compared with their number. Stall- 
feeding will increase the quantity and improve the quality of the breed. 

As much attention as possible in breeding milch cattle, both cows and 
buffaloes, especially the latU^r, should be given by the authorities, as it forms 
one of the subsidiary industries of the agriculturists. 

(h) Over-<»tocking of common pastures is the chief cause of spreading in¬ 
fectious diseases among cattle, and moreover the useless cattle share the 
grazing with the superior cattle, by which the latter suffers on account of 
insufficient grazing. 

(ii) Due to the absence* of enclosed pastures, the owners are obliged to 
send their cattle to the common pastures, where their cattle are more liable 
to irdectioiis (lisea.s(‘s and get very little grajzing. 

(iii) As a matter of fact, there is no insufficiency of dry or green fodder 
in ordinary good year's Moreover, grass and fodder are not cared for and 
conserved at the proper tune. When there is insufficiency of fodder the 
(‘attle are more subject to diseases. 

(iv) There is great abs^uice of gr<»en fodder m the dry season. The cattle 
get emaciated and too weak for work ; the quantity of milk also gets less or 
dries up altogether. Ev(*n in the beginning of the monsoon, cattle of poor 
cultivators are not in a tit condition to do any work as they have no means 
of keeping them fit by giving corn or other food. Green grass is a great 
ne<.5e.ssity in Gujarat. The silo could supply that, but it is very difficult to 
impress upon them the advantage of it, imd they will not take to it easily. 

(v) Salt is a ne<*essity for cattle. Ordinary fwilt could replace the absence 
of tlie mineral constituents which are e&stmtial in fodder. Without salt 
cattle do not rehsli grass and are not able to digest food, and thc*y naturally 
become thin, unfit for w^ork and liable tc catch diseases. 

In the Punjab, where there are perennial irrigation canals, cattle do not 
deteriorate even in summer time, as they get green grass in addition to 
fodder, straw of cereals or the stems and leaves of pulses, all through the 
year. The milk yield of the <‘(iw« does not get lessened much. 

(c) Fwldcr shortage is generally felt in the latter part of cummer, that is, 
from the middle of April and mostly in the month of June, and when the 
ruins are delayed. It miujh depends on the advent of the rains. The young 
growing cattle thrive after the rains are over, according to their conditions. 
They generally eoine in condition a month after they begin to feed on fresh 
green grass. 

(d) There is enough of fodder during good monsoon years, and it depends 
on conserving it properly. Silage making would be advantageous, but it i« 
not done, 

(c) On account of irregular monsoons and consecutive bad years, land 
owners and agriculturists get dejected, and something must be done by the 
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Government to remedy this. The only way for this part of Gujarat js the 
perennial irrigation canal scheme, which could be put in force if Govern¬ 
ment so desired. A big irrigation canal scheme for Gujarat was promul¬ 
gated, as 1 have said before, and that could now be brought into force. It 
would be a blessing to the agriculturists of Gujarat. 

Question 18.— Agricultubal Labour. —(a) (6) and <c) If Government 
wishes to attract cultivators to areas of land lying waste it will have to give 
them all sorts of help by giving loans for building houses and fox purchasing 
other necessities of agriculture. The causes of shortage of labour in this 
part of the country are chiefly the big industrial towns in this district, 
especially Ahraedabad, where there axe many factories. And when onoe the 
labouring class of people have seen the attractions and comforts of city 
life, they do not like to revert to their village life, which is very wretched 
during the monsoon, full of stinging flies during the day time and un¬ 
imaginable mosquito bites during the night. 

Question 22.— Oo-opbration. —(a) Government should put at the aisposul 
of the co-operative credit societies enough funds to meet the demands of the 
cultivators, and it should instruct the societies to lend them money up to a 
certain percentage of the value of the land (of course mortgaging it) fixed 
previously, ac^cording to the worth of the land, by nwnilatdars of all the 
villages of the taluka. 

The cultivators then have only to present certificates of the authority to 
the credit societies or the bank, and they should get the money within a 
short fixed time after application. Such societies must be very particular 
in selecting good honest servants, otherwise they would upset the goixl name 
of the Government. 

People hardly understand the principle of co-operation, and they also fail 
to understand their duty and responsibility. The rules of the credit societies 
arc somewhat rigid, and the cultivators find it very difficult to return the 
loans within the prescribed period. Government should also help the move¬ 
ment by giving substantial contributions at very easy rates of interest to 
the central banking institutions of the movement. 

(b) (iv) If such societies are formed, they are sure to achieve good results 
in the long run. 

(viii) It would be difficult to start cattle-breeding societies which would 
do their work .successfully under the present circumstances. Even now oattlo- 
breeding done by private well-to-do owners docs not pay. 

(c) I think that, if legislation were introduced, it might help in that 
direction. 

Question 23.— General Education. —(a) (i) (ii) and (iii> Courses in 
agricultural subjects and lessons in nature study should be introduced in 
elementary and middle schools, with applied mechanical and agricultural 
knowledge. In higher or collegiate education, advanced mechanical sub¬ 
jects pertaining to agriculture should be introduced and demonstrations in 
modern agricultural machinery should be made.^ 

(b) (i) Rural education may improve the ability and culture of agricul¬ 
turists of all grades, while retaining their interests in the land, if tho 
environments of life in the villages are improved and advanced by making 
good roads, &c. The dullness, unhappiness and great inconveniences of 
village life must be removed, and it should be enlivened to suit a developed 
mind. 

Advanced and educated agriculturists are unable to retain their interest 
in the land here, as there are such great irregularities of the monsoons in 
North Gujarat; to remove this there is great necessity of an irrigation canal 
scheme. It will mean some certainty of good results in the profession of 
agriculture. 
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(ii) There should be free compulsory education in rural areas; it will, in 
the long run^ improve the present state of affairs. But there is so much 
of poverty that everybody, whether young or old, has to work in the holds, 
and that is the reason why the youngsters are not able to go to school, 

(iii) The small proportion of boys in rural primary schools is due to 
poverty and ignorance of the value of education. 

Question 24.— Attbaoting Capital. —(a) and (b) The chief step necessary 
to induce a larger number of men of capital and enterprise to take to agri¬ 
culture is the removing of the great uncertainty caused by irregular mon¬ 
soons in North Gujarat by putting into force the irrigation canal scheme. 

Absence of such an irrigation canal is also the main factor tending to dis¬ 
courage owners of agricultural land from carrying out improvements. By 
the following steps a larger number of men of capital and enterprise may bo 
induced to take to agriculture: — 

(1) Putting the profession of agriculture on a more reliable basis by 
enabling it to withstand the freaks of monsoon 

(2) By holding agricultural shows, demonstrations and by other pro¬ 
paganda for creating a taste for agriculture. 

(3) By removing the filthy conditions in villages and making them 
hygienic enough for habitation by people of advanced ideas. 

(4) By connecting villages and towns by roads good enough for pedes 
trians and all wheeled traffic to go aliout during the monsoon. 

Question 25.— Wklfabb op Eubal Population. —(a) The Sanitary De¬ 
partment .should be more efficient and schools should he established in 
important villages with free admission. FV>r the general well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population, poverty must be removed by some 
means. This could only be done, as I have sadd before, by putting into 
force the Sabarmati irrigation canal scheme, extending other irrigation 
schemes already existing, opening agricultural hanks wuth reduced rates 
of interest and long, easy instalments, and introducing free compulsory 
education by establishing schools in as many places as possible. This 
is by no means an easy task, but, as far as 1 can say, these measures 
alone w'ill improve the poverty and the bad state of affairs that are 
now existing in Indian villages. 

{h) Thorough investigations into economic conditions and hygiene should 
be made in all villages of the district. A committee for each taluka, 
under a non-official person having a thorough knowledge of the local 
conditions and agriculture, should be constituted for investigation. 

Question 26.— Statistics. —(a) (i) At present, ascertaining areas under 
cultivation and crops is not done satisfactorily. It must be done by 
a village committee formed of a talati, mukhi (head man or patel of 
a village) and some other loading agriculturists. 

(ii) It is very essential to estimate the yield of agricultural produce 
properly. It is being done in a haphazard way by the revenue authorities, 
who have hardly any knowledge of agriculture. It should be done by the 
vill^e punch, including two or three leading cultivators of the village, a sub¬ 
ordinate revenue officer, and at their the Agricultural Inspector of 
the district. 

Annawari estimate is done only in bad years when the question of sus¬ 
pension and revision arises. It should be made on the standard fixed 
by the Government. 

(iii) In this Presidency^ a census is being taken every five years. But 
sometimee the period is increased and a census taken after seven or eight 
years. The census should be taken every five years. 

(iv) Land must he given by the Government to occupants on old tenure 
only and not on new tenure. Government should make a permanent revenue 
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settlement. As far as possible, there should be less restriction by the 
Government on lands given to the occupants. 

Except for the assessment to be paid to the Government, the proprietors 
should be considered to be the sole owners of the land for agricultural 
purposes. 

(v) They are not being published in a convenient and handy form and 
the general public finds it almost impossible to get these statistics. 

(b) An economic survey of the rural population should be prepared. 
At present no one even knows the average income of a cultivator. Unless 
we know the economic condition of the people we cannot establish an 
equitable and scientific system of taxation. 


THE SOUTH DASKROI TALUKA DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, AHMEDABAD. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

(Submitted by Mr, Nariman K, Kothawala in his capacity as President 

of the Association.) 

Question 1.— Kesearch. —The agricultural methods which are most 
suited to Indian soils and climatic conditions are those which arc based 
on ancestral knowledge and are handed dow^n in the form of sayings 
and precepts from father to son. However, there is ample scope for 
improved methods of farming by way of organising at least one model 
farm in each taluka, where all local crops may be grown and improved 
upon. Some new crops may also be tried, and if found economically 
successful they should well be demonstrated. 

2. (ii) The breeding of live stock as cows and buffaloes, stud bulls oi a 
reliable pedigree should be provided for in each village, and the undesirables 
should be eliminated by law, by sending them to pmjrapoles or any other 
institution of a like kind. 

(b) Skilled labour for agriculture should be w'ell taught from the 
beginning, that is to say, in primary schools there ought to be courHee 
w^hereby the agricultural school-going boy may learn with advantage. 

(c) Owing to want of rains in the South Daskroi taluka villages, the 
waters in wells ponds and canals, etc., are getting less every year, and 
at some places they have gone permanently dry. No practical, effective 
measures have yet been taken by the Government to remedy the evals. 

Question 2. —Agricultural Education. —In India, 80 per cent of the 
total population depends on agriculture, and hence all possible efforts 
should be made for the improvement of agriculture. The root remedy 
is Better Education.^^ Agriculture should be taught as a principal 
subject in all primary schools, and there should be small plots attached 
to each school for imparting practical training in agriculture. 

(i) There are not sufficient schoolmasters qualified to teach agricultural 
subjects. 

(id) As Gujarat is the most prominent agricultural district in the 
Bombay Presidency, it needs an Agricultural College at a convenient place, 

(iii) In village schools, selection of masters should invariably be made 
from the cultivating classes of people. 

(iv) There is insufficiency of schools in view of the present-day require¬ 
ments, and in certain villages there arc no sclk>ols at all. It is due to 
want of Government aid. If the cultivators could get good education 
the cause of agriculture would naturally improve. 

(v) If the teachers and the taught are convinced that by acquiring 
agricultural knowledge they would get comparatively much more rew^ard. 
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then And then only the cause of agriculture would prosper. The agri¬ 
cultural knowledge imparted in schools and colleges must be of a very 
high order. 

(vi) There is no euch rule, 

(vii) More importance should be given to agricultural subjects in the 
village schools, i,e., the principal subject must be agricuiltural science. 

(viii) (a) More attention should be paid to money crops in vernacular 
school plots and the boys should be made to do practical work on them. 
The minimum acreage of euch plots should be not less than 5 acres. The 
management should rest with the Agricultural Department, 

(ix) The majority of persons nowadays who have received agricultural 
knowledge depend on Government service. 

(x) If real and profitable agricultural knowledge were imparted the 
state of agriculture would naturally improve. 

(xi) There is only one institution in this district where technical know¬ 
ledge is imparted, and there is need for more of them, 

(xii) Night schools for adult education should be opened in villages. 

Please refer to answers given in paragraphs 7 and 8. 

Question 4.—ADMiNisTUAnoN. —The Governor of each Pre.sidency 
should be empowered to administer agriculture in co-ordination with Local 
Governments. 

Qitestion o. — Finance.—( a) It should be so arranged that the cultivators 
should get money on easy instalments and that, too, without interest. 

(b) A l>etter use of taccavi can be made in case it is given direct with 
less interest. 

Question 6.—Aoiucuetubal Indebtedness.— Agricultural indebtedness is 
due to poverty of the cultivators^ the vagaries of the rains and the in¬ 
sufficiency of agricultural requirements. 

(ii) Money can be had by the mortgages and sale of lands, 

(iii) The reason preventing repayment is failures of the crops. 

(h) The indebtedness can be lessened by Governraient providing the 
cultivators with money on reasonable rates of interest. 

(c) There should be limitations to permanent mortgages and the land 
tenures should he permanent. There is no other necessity. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation oe Holdings. —(o) The minimum acreage 
should he fixed by law in order to save the land from further divisions, 
and the smaller divisions of laud should be made into one desired lot. 

(h) The hereditary right of partition comes in the way of consolidation 
of holdings, and the bulk of the agricultural population depends on agri¬ 
culture alone. These are real obstacles. 

(c) The law should be so framed as to prevent the right of cultivating 
land from going permanently, on account of debt, etc., into the hands of 
others, and the rent should be fixe<l at double the asoeasment. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —(a) There is insufficiency of water for irriga¬ 
tion in the kkari-vut in tlie villages of the South Daskroi taluka. The 
paddy crop has failed for the last four or five years. The system of giving 
water to cultivators of the Kaira district through sluice,and the 
Daskroi cultivators through ** cut,’^ should be so arranged that by putting 
a bund across the Meshvo Eiver there would be a sufficient water supply 
for the cultivators of the Kaira district, and there would be no complaint 
of lack of water from tlie villages of South Daskroi taluka. There is a 
necessity for such an arrangement to be made. Some time ago it was 
decided by the Irrigation Commission that by putting a bund across the 
river Sabarmati the water could be stored and canals made for giving 
irrigation to adjoining villages. These facts should be given due oonwderaa 
tion. 
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(ii) For the most part, the field ponda have been filled in by siltage 
and are not properly kept up. This should be done, and the revenue, 
collected as himayat should be spent absolutely for this purpose. The 
revenue received as himayat of a particular village need not be transferred 
to some other purpose to other places. 

(iii) Due to want of rains, the sub-soil water currents have gone very 
deep, and at some places the wells have become totally dried up. Boring 
work should be benevolently carried on to remedy the evil. The manage¬ 
ment of irrigation should, as a matter of fact, rest with the Agricultural 
Department; and the money needed by the cultivators for boring operations 
should be paid from the grant of Water Loan.’* 

(h) The present system of irrigation is quite unsatisfactory, as the 
cultivators do not get sufficient water in time. There is no proper system 
of giving water at the tail-end on this side. There would bo less wastage 
of water if small field channels were made and water given. 

Question 10.— Manures. —(a) Now-a-days there is insufficiency of natural 
manure, and the cultivators cannot afford to pay for the artificial manures. 
They are also ignorant of how to use the same with advantage. 

(/) The supply of farmyard manure can be increased by allow'ing culti¬ 
vators to get fuel from the waste lands; that is to say, Government need 
not auction the trees growing in the waste-lands. 

Question 11.— Crops. —(a) (1) There should be a change to profitable 
crops in the present system of cultivation. 

(iv) The cultivators should be exempted from the operation of the Arms 
Act, with a view to stop the ravages of wild animals. 

Question 16.— VETEMNARy. — (b) (i) There is no such hospital in the 
villages of the South Daskroi taluka, and there is a need for the same. 

(iii) The control of the veterinary hospitals should lie with the Agricul¬ 
tural Department. 

(c) These hospitals are maintained from the revenue of Local Boards, and 
the administration thereof lies with another department, which should not 
be allowed. The direct administration should be with the Zillah and 
Taluka Local Boards; this would ensure better work. 

(d) The cultivators need better information about the spread of con¬ 
tagious diseases, and due measures be taken for the same. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbanury. —(a) Male buffaloes and stud bulls 
of reliable pedigree should be provided in all villages free of cost for 
rational brewing. 

(b) (i) and (ii) There should be more waste lands for grazing in all 
villages. 

(iii) There is scarcity of food and fodder. 

(iv) As there is a lack of irrigation, the hot-weather crops do not grow 
well. 

(c) There is scarcity of grass in the months of April to June. The 
under-fed cattle require at least two months to regain their normal con¬ 
dition after the rainy season begins if it sets in in time and continues well. 

(d) There should be grass depots at each taluka headquarters. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.—( a) The cultivators need some 
cottage industry for their spare time, of which they have nearly six months 
in the year. 

(h) There should be oompulsory training for boys in all primary schools 
in spinning and weaving, so that in after life they can utilise their spare 
time profitably. • 

Question 18.-— Aobioultural Labour.—( a) Extra labour in any locality 
should be well advertised in time, and there should be a law to deal with 
beggars. 
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(bj There k a decided and increasing shortage of labour in this taluka, 
as there is a very big mill industry in Ahmedabad. 

Question 20.— Mauketino. —(a) and (b) The cultivators do not get the 
due share of their produce in view of the present system of maActing. 
There is a sheer necessity for sale societies in order that the middleman 
may not be in a position to take undue advantage of the ignorance and 
inability of the cultivators to sell their stuff in the dearest possible 
market. 

(d) Agricultural information from foreign countries should be published 
by the Government. 

Question 21.— Tariffs and Ska-Freights.— There will be much dis¬ 
satisfaction among the people if the exchange value of the rupee is fixed 
at 18d., and the cultivators will be losers by about 15 to 20 per cent, in 

their earnings. There will be more loss in the sales and purchases of 

cotton, and the cotton crop consequently will get a greater set-back in 

India. Cotton being one of the principal money-crops in India, if it has 

to suffer a greater loss the poor ryot will suffer the most. As heavy taxes 
are levied on exports, the market rates of Indian commodities go much 
below the average rates. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. —(a) (i) This should be well promulgated 
by the Government, and the rates of interest should be as low as possible, 

(ii) The administration work should lie with men other than Government 
servants. 

(b) (i) There should lie a change in the system of advancing money to 
cultivators on the security of their holdings, &c., so that big land-holders 
may be induced to carry on farming on improved lines which involve more 
expenditure in buying costly implements, &c, 

(ii) Government should try to establish purchasing societies and seed 
stores at convenient places to help the cultivators in many ways. There 
are two well-managed credit societies in the South Daskroi taluka, the one 
at Kasuiiclra and the other at Aslali. 

Question 28.— General Education. —(a) The present-day education tends 
to alienate the interest of agriculturists to some other avocation, and hence 
day by day the state of agriculture becomes more alarming. In all primary 
schools the principal subject should be agriculture, and that, too, should 
be made compulsory. The same course should be taught in detail in middle 
schools, and there should be an optional course in agriculture in all 
colleges. 

(h) (ii) There is no compulsory education in this taluka; 

Question 24.— xAttraoiing Oapital. —(a) The capitalists and the pioneers 
of some industries should be encouraged by Government aid, i,e., waste 
lands on nominal assessment should be given in big lots, with pecuniary 
help. 

(b) The most obvious factors that come in the way of profitable farming 
are the scarcity of money and the illiteracy of the workers. The new tenure 
should forthwith be abolished because it hinders the general flow of work. 
There should be at least one Central Farmers’ Bank in each district. 

Question 25,—Welfare of Rural Population.—( a) There should be 
well maintained and well organised village panchayats in all villages. 

(h) This should be investigated by the Agricultural Department, 

Question 26.—Statistics.— This should be done by the leading agricul¬ 
turists of the village in co-operation with the officials of the Revenue and 
Agricultural Departments. 
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Oral Evidence. 

51.575. The Chairman: Mr. Nariman Kothawala, you have provi<ied 
us with two notes?—I want to be examined on the first note, and you may 
casually aek me as regards the other note. 

51.576. One in your private capacity, and one in your capacity as President 
of the (South D'askroi Taluka Development Association^—^Yes. 

51.577. I think the second note is quite clear, but there are one on two 
points in the first note 1 want to ask you about. Do you own land ?—^Yes. 

51.578. Could you give us the extent of your holding?—About 6,000 acres. 

51.579. Is it dry or irrigated?—It is dry. There ore some wells, and I 
have my own pump, 

51,500. Where does the pump draw its water from.?^—It was pul on the 
Sabarmati river, Ahmedab^, about six miles from Ahmedabad. 

51.581. And the engine is on the river bank?—It is on the brink of the 
river. 

51.582. Has it been a success?—Yes. But unfortunately the river has 
changed its course and shifted more than three-fourths of a mile. 

51.583. Has it ever occurred to you that you might keep your pump on a 
floating barge?—That cannot be done; it is not practicable. 

51.584. Why not?—It is a sandy river, and to bring water from that 
distance would be almost an impossibility. 

51.585. The river is too far from your land?—Yes. 

51.586. On page 477, in answer to our Question 2 (iv), you are dealing with 
the question of agricultural education. You suggest that there might be one 
Government farm in each taluka?—Yes. 

51.587. Is that not rather a tall order ?—Unless there is a farm in each 
taluka, how can the cultivator take advantage of it? 

51.588. Do you realise that that would mean over 200 farms?—J do not 
know about that. 

51.589. There are 24 districts, and an average of 10 talukas in eaeii 
district?—Yes, but 1 meant to say that these cultivators are so very inert 
that, if there is no farm in each taluka, they may not be able to take 
advantage of it. 

51.690. On page 477, in answer to our Question 3, on Demonstration 
and Propaganda, you give a very interesting example of the conservatism 
of the cultivator, and how on your own land they declined to use the iron 
plough until you forced .them to do so?— You, 1 forced them to do so, 

61.691. What sort of excuse did they give when you tried to persuade them 
to use iron ploughs?—^They said; ** We cannot work with this, it is so very 
difficult, we cannot manage it,” and so on. 

51,502. They made a tremendous fuss?—Yes. 

51.693. And after they got used to the plough, they took to it?—Yes. 

51.694. Have you been pleased with the result?—I am quite satisfied. 
The results are much better than what we used to get with the wooden 
ploughs. 

51.595. What ploughs are you using?—I use several kinds of plougJis, the 
ordinary monsoon plough, the big plough, and all sorts of ploughs. ! tried 
Kirloskar's ploughs also, and the ploughs that are manufactured near Poona. 

51.596. On page 478, in answer to our Question 6, on Finance, you say 
“ The rate of interest also of iaccavi is very high, almost as much as that of 
a hankif and therefore it should be reduced to induce the cultivator to take 
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the What rate of interest do the hanias charge in yonr part of 

the country It depends on the persons. 

61.597. W'hat is the average rate which a hania charges?—With good 
cultivators they charge less than 9 per cent. If they are uncertain about 
them, they may charge them more than 12 per cent.; otherwise about 12 per 
cent, 

61.598. What is the rate of interest on taccavi loans at the moment?—A 
little more than 9 per cent. 

Taccavi loans, at the moment, are available at 6J per cent. 

61.599. Would you turn for a moment to Question 8, on page 479, where 
you refer to the scheme known as the Sabarmati Irrigation Scheme? Have 
you studied that scheme ?—I had gone through it some 25 years back, 

51.600. W'here did you find tlie scheme?—It was with the Irrigation 
Department at Ahinedabad, with the Executive Engineer. 

51.601. On what grounds was the scheme turned down?—They thought it 
was not paying, or something of that sort. It has been kept as a famine 
work. 

51.602. Was it regarded as a protective work, and was dropped as being 
too expensive?—Yes, because it is a very big scheme. 

You think it vould do the di.strict a great deal of good?—Certainly. 
Every year the crops of many cultivators fail for want of rain, and they 
have to suffer heav^y losses. 

51,604. On page 484, in answer to our Question 20, I see that you think 
that an improvement in the amenities of village life will make a great con¬ 
tribution towards the solution of the problem of keeping cultivators on the 
land ?—Yes. 

51,60.*). Belter coinrnunicjations, more facilities for amusement?—Yes. 

51,606. Are motor cars coming into use in the countryside that you know 
best ? A great deal. 

51,1)07. The <'hange is taking place very rapidly?—Yes, only in those 
villagewS which are oonmx'ted with trunk and metalled roads. 

51,608 The influence of large centres of population is beginning to he felt 
more and more every year?—Yes. 

51,600. Sir Vhunilal Mehta ; How many iron ploughs have you been using? 
—About 50. 

51.610. Have you found any difficulty in replacing the broken parts?— 
Not much, because I can get bolts, <S:c., ■without much difficulty. 

51.611. How long does a ploughshare lastP^—It depends upon the working. 
During summer time or in dry soil it gets worn out soon, but in the wet 
season or in damp soil it lasts longer. 

61.612. Has the Agricultural Department in your division tried to intro¬ 
duce iron ploughs.?—There is no farm in Ahmedabad, really speaking. 

51.613. But surely you have got lieldmen and agricultural officers in the 
division?—I am using them myself, but T have not asked whether other 
people are using them elsewhere, 

51,014. Have you got into touch with the Deputy Director of Agriculture? 
-^Yes. 

51.616. Is he able to give you any assistance?—If I require it, he gives it. 

61.616. Would you recommend any legislation to prevent sub-division of 
holdings ?—^Yes. 

61.617. Do you think people will take to it?—Some may and some may 
not; it depends on the advantages and disadvantages they may get. If 
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there is a portion of laud which is to b» taken up from a neighbour and 
given to a smaller holder, the smaller holder may like it and the bigger 
holder may not like it. 

51,618* Are you talking of consolidation P—Yes. 

51.619. I am talking of sub-divisions. Would you like a law to prevent 
sub-division below a certain limit?—Y"es. 

51.620. You have had a great deal of experience of cattle-breeding?—^Yes. 

51.621. And so long as there was a demand for cattle for export it 'was a 
paying business?—Yes. 

51.622. But now it does not seem to be so profitable?—No. Still I keep a 
large number for iny own use. 

51,62^1. If compulsory castration can be done, although it is a very difficult 
thing, do you think that that would go a very great way?—That is the only 
remedy to get good cattle. The bulls to be used must be certified bulls, and 
no other bull should be allowed to roam about as is at present done. 

51.624. You speak in your note of silage. Have you tried that?—It was 
tried by my father in Baroda some years back when 1 was young. I know 
that silage is a good feed for cattle. 

51.625. Why is it not being taken up by the agriculturists?—Because they 
are so very poor. They do not preserve their own fodder. This is an extra 
thing to be done. 

51.626. You say your father used to do silage?—^That was on behalf of the 
Baroda State. 

51.627. Would it not pay you to do it noiv?—It would benefit my cattle, 
but I have plenty of fodder myself. 

51.628. What fodder are you using?— Juarlf hajri and hay. 

61.629. You get good quality hay on your side?—Yes. 

51.630. Dr. Hyder: You said in answer to Sir Chunilal that you raised 
cattle for export. To what country did you export ?—I export<^d cattle to 
several countries such as Japan, China, Brazil, Europe and the United States 
of America. 

51.631. Was this trade large or small?—Not very large but enough to 
encourage breeders. 

51.632. Those countries bought your cattle because they were good in 
order to improve their breed?—^Yes. Some of the countries bought my 
cattle for a particular purpose, the others for some other purpose. 

51.633. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Has the demand fallen off now?—^Altogether, 

51.634. Why is that?— 1 do not know, but there is no demand at all. 

51.635. Were you exporting Kankrej bulls?—They liked the Gujaiat breed 
better than the Kankrej variety. The Gujarat breed was a mixed breed. 
Now they ask for the Kathiawar kind, 

61.636. Dr* Hyderi To what country did you export?—^Brazil, some years 
back, not now. 

51.637. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Do you think that the Kankrej breed can bo 
made a milking breed?—Not to any extent, but there is a mixture of Gujarat 
and Kankrej. Those would be good for milking purposes, but they are also 
suited for draught purposes. 

51.638. Dr. Syder: Did you receive any reports from Brazil or the United 
States of America about the quality of your cattle? Are they efficient?— 
They are thriving much better there. They can withstand the diseases of 
that country much better than the European cattle. 

Mr, Nariman B. Kothawala, 
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51,63^. The Baja of Parlahimedi: You are moetly interested in api¬ 
culture P—I am interested more in agriculture than in cattle-breeding 
which is a side-business in agriculture. 

51^640. When you were carrying on this cattle breeding, what sort of 
cattle were you breeding?—I used to breed Gujarat and Kankrej varieties. 

51.641. What are those breeds noted for?—^Kankrej is noted for a parti¬ 
cular purpose; they are pure-bred animals, something like Arab horses 
in the horse class. 

51.642. What is the demand in the local market? Is it for a sort of 
a dual purpose or for any special purpose?—^Gujarat is more for dual 
purpose than Kankrej. 

51.643. What is the local demand fo^r.^’—There is no demand for cattle, 
except for bullocks. 

51.644. Of what type?—Gujarat and Kankrej on our side, but one has 

to rear the animal for four years after which one can get Rs. 150 per 

animal. It is a fairly good price. 

51.645. For a pair or a single one?—For a single one. 

61.646. W’hat kind of demand is there?—^We have a local demand for 

bullocks but not a foreign demand; but the local demand is nothing 

for breeders. W’^e cannot make any profit out of a bullock that sells for 
Rs. 150 after four years’ rearing, 

51.647. In your note on the breeding of livestock you say there should 
be stud bulls of reliable ptnligree in each village. What do you mean 
by ‘‘reliable pedigree ”?—-1 mean pure Kankrej breed. 

51.648. Any particular breed?—A bull which has been carefully bred, 
not a mixture. 

61.649. Why do you ask whether it would not be better if the farmer 
also got some milk from that breed of cattle which would be useful for 
his cultivation purpose® also?—He can get bullocks of the same breed. His 
aim should be to breed bulls for breeding purposes, not bullocks. 

61,660. Would it not be better if the bull carried in him both draught 
and milk-giving qualities?—Yes, Gujarat is a mixture for draught as 
well as for milk. Kankrej is purer than Gujarat. 

61.651. Later on you say that cattle in India deteriorate because of 
grazing difficulties. Wliat is the actual difficulty you are confronted 
with?—That is the reply of the association. 

61.652. I)o you not represent the association?—I do. 

61.653. You state in your note that the breeding of cattle is discouraged 
because of grazing difficulties. 1 should like to know what are the diffi¬ 
culties you are fa^d with?—I do not hold much with this view. Breeders 
cannot have grazing grounds because Gujarat contains mostly cultivated 
land, especially the Ahmedabad district. 

51.654. What are the grazing rates in force there?—There is hardly 
any grazing ground attached to a village, except a few acres of land. 
The charge is about 2 annas per head. Either it is free or, if it is a 
big plot, they charge about 2 annas per animal per annum, 

51.655. There is nothing against a villager keeping a part of his hold¬ 
ing for gramng purposes?—He has every right to do so but he will not 
do it. If he is not able to cultivate it, he leaves it fallow. 

51.656. It is his own fault, then, is it notP—^Yes. 

61,667. You say in your note; “ Almost all Hindus except low caste 
Hindus never get their young male calves castrated ” and that they 
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let these calves loose and spoil the breed. Is this confined to a parti¬ 
cular part of India?—I atii talking of the Ahmedabad district, and most 
probably in South and North Daskroi and the whole of the Ahmedabad 
district they do not get their animals castrated. Even inferior classes 
of Hindus such as Banias, Thakurs and others do not get their animals 
castrated. 

51.658. Are they backward?—Yes. 

51.659. There are other parte of India in which Hinduism prevails. 
Now everybody realises that there is no harm in having their cattle 
useful for draught castrated ?—Even so, that is a fact, as far as my part of 
the country is concerned, 

51.660. Dewan Bahadur Malji : Is it in the neighbourhood of Jain locali¬ 
ties?—No, even Thakurs do not castrate their animals. 

51.661. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Somewhere in your note you make 
certain suggestions rega-rdiiig the prevention of the burning of oowdung. 
Is it not a habit more or less?—They do it from a business point of view. 
They make dung-cakes and sell tliem in the bazaar, or they use them 
themselves for fuel. 

51.662. They do it because there is a demand for it and people are 
habituated to it?—But they cannot equally well do without it; they can 
use wood fuel, charcoal, <fec. 

51.663. Would it not raise a tremendous outcry if any legislation were 
suggested or carried out?—tf you do not like legislation, the Sanitary 
Department can prevent the making of cow-dung cakes in the village 
proper and they can ask the villagers to store the dung in their own 
fields, and when it would be farther away from the village they might 
not <'.are to make cakes out of it. 

51.664. Is it from the point of view of sanitation that you suggest 
this, or because you want to ensure a good supply of manure to the 
6 elds —Both. 

51.665. Wbuld it not be better for non-official bodies to go about and 
educate the people —It would be a very difficult thing to educate the 
people. 

51.666. Legislation might lead to a good deal of agitation all over the 
country?—Not from villagers but from other persons. 

61.667. You will have to suggest, therefore, some other solutions to meet 
the problem?—^Yes. 

51.668. J)ewan Bahadur Malji : Are you dealing in bulls?—Yes. 

51.669. Has the price incretise<l?—Yes. 

51.670. How much per cent, above pre-war times?—50 per cent. 

51.671. You are using new improved implements?—^Ye.s. 

51.672. Was any enquiry made by Messrs. Kirloskar Bros., or any 
other firms dealing in these things, about your requirements?—I have 
got some implements from Messr.s. Kirloskar Bros. 

51.673. Have they answered your purposes well?—Not very well, not 
as much as the English ones that I have. 

51.674. Btat the soil requires to be examined before these implements 
are used?—Yes. 

51.675. Is there any arrangement for an examination of the soils on 
your side?—I know what my requirements are and I order suitable im¬ 
plements from different firms. 

51.676. Do your neighbours appreciate the use of new, improved im¬ 
plements?—Yes, they sometimes take ray implements on loan. 

Mr. Nariman B, Kothatcala, 
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51.677. You are for a demonstration farm in each taluka?—-Yes. 

61.678. The present policy is to make such demonstrations and propa¬ 
ganda on private holds* Do not you think this is better?—No. If there 
is a Government farm, people can find out what the results are and profit 
by it. 

61.679. If losses are guaranteed would you welcome this idea?—No. 
I just want to make a few observations if the Commission will allow me 
to do so. 

The Chairman : Certainly. 

On kiari (paddy soil) Government charges assessment, irrigation charges 
and akashi himayat (rain water money). When Government gives sus¬ 
pensions, naturally these are given if the crop has failed. In Mr. Ander- 
son^s Manual the Collector is authorised to forego rain water money and 
it would be really hard if rain water money were charged when the crops 
fail. I say this as the President of the South Daskroi Association, 

51.680. Dewan Bahadur Malji : Is not that confined to kalamhandi 
villages?—I do not think so. The second point is that Khari Cut and 
Meshwa Cut do not supply sufficient water. When the kiari is in need 
of more water, they run short and they cannot give water. Would it 
not be better to increase the canal water or to restrict giving water to 
ktori land? The reply must he to increase the canal water, and that is 
very essential. 

(The Avitnesfi withdrew.) 


Mr. J. L. GOHEEN, B.A., Principal, Sangli Industrial and Agri* 
cultural School, Sangli, and in charge, Kolhapur Farm 
School, Kolhapur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. —Rbseakch. — (r) There appears to he great need for research, 
along the line of, (1) suitable fuel and timber-bearing trees for the areas 
of scanty rainfall. The pric^es of fuel and timber are very high, so much so 
that the poor houvsewife finds that she must us© oowdung cakes, there being 
little, if any, other alternative. Although there is not such a demand for 
timber for building or for other purposes on the part of the agriculturist, 
still this demand will increase as conditions of agriculture improve. There¬ 
fore, in order to reU^se cow-dung for its proper purposes as stable manure, 
and in order tc have a sufficient supply of good timber for the future, it 
is highly desirable that research along the line of suitable trees be under¬ 
taken. There are a niunl)er of varieties of hardy acacia that already exist 
in the regions of scanty rainfall, but it is quite possible that quicker- 
maturing varieties of eucalyptus, hardy and suitable for both fuel and 
timber purposes, might bo discovered. The acacia is very slow maturing, 
although it possesses the quality of hardiness that is required. There may be 
other kinds of trees available but to the best of my knowledge very little, 
if any, research work is done on this subject. 

(2) Research along the line of poultry diseases needs to be speeded up. 
The poultry industry has a great future in India, but there are diseases 
and pests peculiar to the country, and the proper remedies and methods of 
treating these need to be found, and that on a simple basis such as the 
villager can finance and employ. It is very desirable that sufficient expert 
attention be given very soon to this important matter. 

Question 2.—^Agricultural Ei)uc.4tion, —(i) The supply of teachers and 
institutions in the Bombay Presidency is hardly sufficient, especially when 
the more elementary type of agricultural education is considered. The 
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introduction of the agricultural bias course in the vernacular middle schools 
is a splendid move, and it appears to be the effort of Government to provide 
teachers for this course as rapidly as it can. However, there should be 
more of the strictly agricultural schools of the Loni type, and well qualified 
teachers for such schools are much needed. 

(ii) There may not be an urgent need for schools of the Ix)ni type in each 
district just now, but it is the belief of the writer that, if such schools were 
supplied, they would be well attended. These schools would naturally 
attempt to give training an those problems of agriculture that are peculiar 
to the district served, as well as in more general agriculture. They would 
thus make themselves popular by helping both the present and future 
generations. 

(iii) Teachers in rural schools should be drawn from the agricultural 
classes. Such teachers naturally would have much more in connection with 
rural life themselves than if drawn from urban conditions, and they would 
also have more at stake in training their pupils, especially if drawn from 
the district in which they are teaching. However, it is taken for granted 
that they should be most carefully selected. 

(iv) Attendances at existing institutions, so far as the experience of the 
writer is concerned, are fairly good. » They could be improved if more 
propaganda was carried on in the rural areas. The advantages of rural life 
should be visualised, and if prospective students were given an opportunity 
to visit agricultural scIkkiIs and see for themselves what such an education 
means, the results would be very good. 

(v) Pupils in the elementary agricultural schools are being drawn largely 
from the agricultural classes, so far as the experience of the writer is 
concerned. 

(vi) The mam incentive which indm^cs lads to study agriculture naturally 
is a liking for farm life. Tdiis, if made attractive, will be the greatest 
factor in influencing lads to go in for it. Other incentives are, the crowded 
and unhealthy conditions of cities as compared with rural life, the financial 
gain in such life, and inherent love for> one’s own soil and place of birth. 

(vii) The use of the Project ” method in leaching agriculture may lie 
employed to very great advantage. These projects, if carried on at the 
homes of the pupil on land supplied by the parent, will stimulate oven 
greater effort than if carried on at the field of the school. Such, at any 
rate, has been the experience in America. One’s own relatives and friends 
are likely to become deeply interested in tlie project and, if it is intelligently 
supervised, it should prove to be profitable from the financial point of 
view, as well as from that of mere training and experience. 

(viii) Nature study as a helji, or introduction, to the study of agricul¬ 
ture, is very valuable. The aid received from birds, the helpful and 
harmful kinds of insects, and many other feature.s of nature study will help 
to create a greater interest in, and liking for, agriculture. vSehooi plots and 
farms also may be made very useful. If home projects cannot be carried 
on, the “ Project ” method may easily be employed on the school plots 
or farms. In any case, such plots and farms should exist, and it should 
always be the aim of the school staff to use them for both training and 
demonstration purposes. 

(x) The development of agricultural clubs for the youth of depressed and 
middle classes should prove to be very helpful for the interests of agricul¬ 
tural education. Tliese clubs might* be developed under the auspices of 
Rural Scouts, or possibly a.s separate and independent organisations. The 
competitive idea may be worked out in them to good advantage, with 
suitable rewards in the way of visits to agricultural exhibitions, schools 
or colleges. Such competition will stimulate keen rivalry with a clean 
sporting spirit in it, while the factors of organisation, office bearing, and 
busint'ss-like conduct, will arouse enthusiaem both for the clubs theiMelves 
and for the purposes for which they exist, 

Mr, J, L, Goheen* 
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(xii) Adult education in rural tracts may he popularised through more 
and better literature of a simple nature dealing with the various ph^es 
of agriculture, the use of the steroptican and other methods of visualisa¬ 
tion; and the organisation of various kinds of agricultural clubs for the 
study of agriculture. Those doing or supervising this kind of work should 
have a spirit of helpful service and should be always keen to stimulate 
interest in and attention to the possibilities of this kind of education. 

QtJBSTZON 3,—-DaMONSTHATiON AND pROPAOANUA.—<a) One of the most 
' effective means of influencing and improving the practice of cultivators 
is that of concentrating effort on that individual or individuals of any given 
locality who seems to be most likely to take up the improvements under¬ 
taken. “ Nothing succeeds so much as 8U<K‘ess ” is very true in one's 
efforts to spread propaganda, for if the farmers of any given locality see 
one of their number succeeding by the use of improved methods or practices, 
they are sure to be influenced. Those chosen for such concentrated effort 
netd not and should not always be the wealthiest, but it is obvious that 
they should be the most eympathetic and susceptible to suggestions. One 
such individual may be able to influence the whole neighbourhood in which 
he lives. He should, of course, he a farmer whose influence is good in the 
community, and should have a good public spirit. Time and money spent 
on such a one will prove to be a good investment. 

(1)) The effectiveness of field demonstrations may bo increased by holding 
them on the land of such individuals as have been mentioned above. Let 
such an individual invite, ae his personal guests, only those who are likely 
to be influenced favourably by wlmt they Boe. It is quite obvious that the 
fullest explanation in detail must be given of what is being attempted, 
and great care must be taken to see that those present are able to under¬ 
stand and appreciate what is being done. If home projects have been 
successfully carried on, they should prove to be most acceptable for 
demonstration purposes, not only to the young but to their elders as well. 
It is needless to add that, generally .speaking, the simpler and more practical 
kind of demonstrations are those that will be accepted by the rank and 
file of the cultivators. 

(r) If District Agricultural Ov^erseers were organised into an association 
whose ideals of service were somewhat similar to those of, say, the Servants 
of India Society, the results would certainly be for the good of the propa¬ 
ganda that they are trying to spread. One occasionally hears the criticism 
that these men are too concerned about their official position, and that tlieir 
influence is much weakened thereby. Such an association as is suggested 
would prove to be of mutual benefit to them, and that in several ways. 
But its chief benefit would be felt by the cultivator, for the inspiration 
received would undoubtedly tell in the efforts put forth by the Overseers 
for the cultivators. 

Question 10— FBHTiLi8BRS,”-’(a) Much greater use in this section of the 
country could and should 1)6 made of manures, both natural and artificial, 
but especially the former. Cultivators need to he taught how to store 
properly their stable manure, this including the liquid as well as the solid 
matter. In this section of the country there is urgent need for reform along 
this line. Then, the matter of the suitable time for applying the manure 
should bo thoroughly investigated, whether this should be done just before 
planting, or at the time of ploughing, and also the proper manner of 
applying it. These subjects need to be investigated and the farming public 
duly informed. Too little manure is stored at the present time, and the 
method of storing is very faulty, in that practically all of the volatile 
matter is either not stored, or allowed to escape after it is stored. It 
is probably not so certain that poor cultivators will take up artificial 
manures so quickly as they will be ready to heed advice as to the proper 
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methcKk of storing and using their ovm stable manure, and great quantities 
of this are now lost or wasted because of lack of knowledge. 

(/) The following methods are suggested for the discouragement of the- 
practice of using cowdung as fuel: — 

1. The planting of such quick-growing sources of fuel supply as the castor 
bean plant; the establishment of “Arbor Days in the several Provinces 
for the planting of suitable fuel and timber-bearing trees; training in the 
conservation of fuel available, e.g., construction of simple but more suitable 
fireplaces from which much less of heat will be wasted and less fuel will be 
required for culinary purposes; and a vigorous campaign throughout the 
country for the spread oi information re trees, their need and value as 
sources of fuel, timber, shelter, comfort and a means of help in storing soil 
moisture. 

2. Along with the above a campaign for the advantages of cow-dung as 
a cheap source of manure, this including a visualized demonstration of such 
manure as a means of improving the soil structure, of storing moisture in 
the soil, as well as a source of nutrients for the crops to be grown. 8uch 
a campaign, if properly conducted, should do very much for popularizing 
cov^duug as a source of very cheap manure, and the results obtained should 
mean much for the future of agriculture in India. 

Question 11.— Crops. —(a) (i) Existing crops, while doing well under 
favourable conditions, could undoubtedly be improved by means of training 
in seed selection, this for drought resistant qualities as well as for the 
general improvement from the grain and fodder points of view. In areas 
of scanty rainfall it is quite urgent that dry farming methods bo introduced 
and, along with them, crops better suited for such conditions should be 
introduced. A good deal may be done in the improvement of juar, bajra, 
maize and other perhaps less important cereals in this section of the country. 
Cotton is being investigated to good advantage by Government, and much 
improvement has lieen brought about by the use of seed obtained Irom 
Government sources. The cereal crops need to be improved in much the 
same way. 

(ii) The writer is not aware of any new crops, other than possibly several 
new fodder crops, that might be introduced to good advantage, that is, 
radically new crops. Other varieties of the present kinds of cereal crops 
might be introduced to good advantage, but aside from the need for special 
and suitable fodder crops, together with fche need for training in the use 
of the silo, the writer has no suggestions to make. Good fodder crops, with 
the use of the silo as a co-operative institution in villages, do need to be 
introduced very much. 

(iii) The distribution of good seeds should be made a larger feature of 
better agriculture in India, and in this connection the writer would remark 
that he believes that there is a great future for the development of the seed 
industry in India. It would be a splendid thing if in each district there 
was enough private enterprise so that the production of seeds suitable for 
the crops of that district n^ight be carried on as a successful business. Fail¬ 
ing this, Government should see to the matter of supply and distribution of 
better seeds. 

On the farm of the Sangli Industrial and Agricultural School we have 
been successful in introducing three new drought-resistant and quick¬ 
maturing varieties of grain sorghum or juar. Two or these varieties are 
very satisfactory, from the point of view of flavour and bread-making^ 
qualities, while the third is not so good. This past season each variety gave 
an excellent yield with only 13 inches of rainfall, and improved cultivation, 
while not a farmer in the whole neighbourhood was successful in protlucing 
a single ear of juar. Needless to say, these three varieties are attracting 
a great deal oi attention all throughout this region, and seed has been and 
is being distributed wherever it is asked for. These three varieties were 
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import^ from the farm of the Agricultural College of the University of 
California, where they had been tried and tested for conditions of climatei 
quite similar to those found in this section. 

Question 12*— Cultivation.— -(i) In areas of scanty rainfall it is very 
necessary that steps be taken to instruct the cultivators in the need for and 
methods of conservation ol the soil moisture. The use of the iron plough 
is increasing very satisfactorily in some sections of India, notably, the 
Maliarashtra. But that is only half the battle. In fact, ploughed helas 
maj become a source of economic loss to the cultivators through the loss of 
moisture, ii they are left just as they are. Simple but practical clod 
crushers and soil compactors are urgently required. The ordinary country 
Jharrows appear lo do fairly well for the mulching of the soil. However, 
the cultivator needs to be instructed thoroughly in the principles of dry 
farming. Much propaganda and demonstration work along these lines should 
be undertaken. 

Then too, where irrigation is carried on, better methods of soil cultivation 
should bo introduced. It is quite well known amongst the educated that a 
large quantity of water is wasted, and that frequent waterings appear to 
be necessary because of improper methods of cultivation. Much improve¬ 
ment might be elfected along this line, with a resulting gain in net profit to 
the cultivator. 

(ii) The customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops 
appear to be tairiy suitable, on the whole, but there probably could be con¬ 
siderable improvement wrought by advocating thinner sowings with greater 
distances between the row's, Ac. Certainly where the rainfall is deficient 
such practice should bo fostered. Such practice w^ould mean less expense 
and troulile in weeding and interculture for all crops, regardless of the 
moisture and other factors of growth The gain in quality and quantity of 
crop could easily be demonstrated. 

Question Id. — Crop Pkotection, Internal and External. —(i) Existing 
measures for the protection of crops from external infection, pests and 
diseases may be efficient and sufficient enough if, by the word external,” 
sources from outside India are meant. However, more rigid quarantine 
would probably do more good tbau harpi and would doubtless justify the 
expense. 

If ‘ external ” is intended to mean infection from other sections or dis¬ 
tricts, then one would have to confess that such measures are probably not 
efficient or sufficient enough. For example, should one district takci it upon 
itself to rid itself of certain pests or diseases, such efforts would meet with 
' but temporary success, for without co-operation throughout the whole 
country, those pests or diseases would easily spread again into the district 
concerned. Grasshoppers, rodents, insects and disease germs, Ac., w^ould 
not be limited in their activities to any particular locality, but would easily 
go from one place to another. Due to the uncertainty with reference to the 
meanings of the terms external ” and ** internal,” it is difficult to express 
one’s views except only in a very general way, but that very positively. All 
such enemies of agriculture and its allied branches ought to be driven out 
of the country or, better still, out of existence. 

(ii) And in that connection it is highly desirable that active steps be 
taken for the prevention of infection and loss through pests and disease. 
Better methods of storing seed, propaganda for the treatment of seed against 
infection, and concerted action to rid the country of rats and other rodents 
or predatory animals, injurious birds, insects, sources of disease, Ac,, should 
be undertaken in no uncertain manner, lieligious views on the subject of 
the sacredness of life of such enemies as agriculture has are not as rigid as 
they once were, but appear to be fast softening, at least in a number of 
communities and sections of the country. Advantage should be taken of 
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this fact, and this matter of great economic loss to the country slkmld be 
tackled in a red-blooded manner. 

Question 14.— Implements.—( a) One or two suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of existing and introduction of new agricultural implements are 
offered: — 

There is need for a simple type of manure spreader, something that will 
scatter the manure properly yet can be attached to the ordinary ox cart 
and removed at will. It is most gratifying to see the iron ploughs become 
more and more popular throuc:ht the Deccan and Maharashtra, and, as iias 
already been intimated, a simple but practical type of clod crusher needs 
to be put on the market, this in order to secure a better and more complete 
tillage of the soil. It is also gratifying to note that the seeder is being 
improved, notably that used in the Maharashtra. Improvements in the culti¬ 
vator and weeder, and more particularly a satisfactory machine for threshing 
and winnowing should be instituted very soon, and such a threshing machine, 
suitable for the grains of any given district, should be available. 

(6) If co-operative implement societies were more common, the adoption 
of improved implements by the members thereof would doubtless be greatly 
hastened. In this general section of the country there appears to be a 
growing demand for such implements, but their coat is prohibitive to the 
individual farmer, unless they happen to be of the simpler and cheaper 
types. Then too, the more expensive and complicated implements are not 
understood by the ordinary cultivator, but if the so<!iety had its own 
mechanic, trained to operate and care for them, this difficulty (^ould be 
overcome. As labour costs rise the indications are that such so<?ieties should 
Decome more popular. 

It is also perhaps unnecessary to add that the agricultural engineering 
section should have its trained “ fieldmen who would be available foi* 
demonstration and propaganda work. 

(c) In the case of certain agricultural appliances, the customs duty that 
must be paid makes a very decided difficulty in the matter of suitable 
costs for such appliances, if they are imported. For example, incubators 
and “ foster mothers,’* when imported, have assessed on them a 1.5 per 
cent, customs duty, and this necessitates a much increased price. This 
holds true of all appliances for the poultry industry. Such a requirement 
with reference to imported articles should be removed. 

A good many Indian cultivators feel that the European importing firms 
set too high a price even on machines and implements that have been 
brought in without duty or on as low a duty as 2 per cent. They feel that 
these firms demand too high a margin of profit on the articles they sell. ^ 
There is thus created an almost hopeless attitude with reference to the 
purchase of such articles. It might be a good thing if some of the central 
oo-operative institutions could undertake to import and distribute some of 
the more necessary kinds of agricultural implements, appliances and 
machinery. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (ii) To one who is interested 
in seeing the dairying industry bettered amongst the poor as well as 
amongst those better favoured, it would appear that the possibilities of 
utilising the goat for milk production has in it just as much a place in 
the future in India as it has already obtained for itself in other countries. 
The goat has the great advantage of being improved more rapidly than 
the larger dairy animals, while it is by no means so costly an animal, 
nor does it require so much in the way of feed for its upkeep. There is 
no reason why it should not become the poor man’s cowin this country. 
Certain private individuals are already deeply interested in its improve¬ 
ment, but if Government would take this matter to heart and help in 
investigation and in the importation of better breeds of goats, it would 
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ba well' worth-^vfhile. It baa been abown in western countries tbet the 
objection to goats’ milk on the score of odour and flavour is one that can 
be easily removed, while the value of this milk for the healthy as well 
as the sick needs only to be advertised in order to attract attention to 
it. There are large numbers of very inferior goats already in this country, 
but they could be improved more easily than it will be possible to improve 
the large numbers of inferior cattle. 

(d) The use of the silo as a oo-operative measure might be developed 
to good advantage amongst the cultivators. This would doubtless 
necessitate the growing of special fodder crops, but the 
use of weeds and grass for silage, along with that of the special crops, 
would mean that not so much land would be required for these special 
crops. On the farm of the Sangli Industrial and Agricultural School this 
practice has been carried out successfully, such special crops as Sudan 
grass, honey sorghuvi, and the weeds and grass of the fields, having been 
made into silage to very good advantage. Tlie pit silo, with an over-head 
wall of some four to six feet, has been found to be very successful. Village 
headmen could be induced to take up this matter amongst the more pro¬ 
gressive farmers of the place. Succulent silage would help to tide over 
the cattle through the hot season and early rains until the new fodder was 
ready for use, and would do much to keep all livestock in excellent 
condition. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. —(a) The number of days’ work 
done by a cultivator on his own holding in this section probably does not 
exceed 180, and is more likely to be found in the neighbourhood of 
150, if all factors are taken into consideration. During the slack season 
the cultivators do what c.ooly and other work they can And to do, but 
are frecjuently without any work. Many of them have a very hard time 
** carrying on,” Weddings and certain religious festivals take up part 
of this unoccupied time, but it would appear that if employment were 
to be had, the cultivators would be quite ready to accept it. 

(h) Much propaganda work needs to be done to encourage the people 
to take up new subsidiary industries. Along with this, demonstration work 
on a basis that will appeal to those for whom it is intended should be 
carried on. Without such actual demonstration it is doubtful if much 
impression will be made. This naturally implies that trained men, with 
the spirit of helpful service, are urgently needed for such work. The list 
of subsidiary industries given in the Questionnaire is quite good. Soap 
making, the making of cardboard matches, and the making of many 
useful articles out of old and worthless motor car tyres might be added 
to the list. 

(c) Lack of knowledge of the possibilities of such industries as are 
mentioned, together with the lack of suitable marketing facilities for at 
least some of them, are probably the chief obstacles in the development 
of these industries. The climate would be a hindrance to bee-keeping in 
dry regions, but where this was favourable, the combination of this with 
poultry-keeping, fruit-growing and gardening would be one that would 
mean plenty of employment and income the year round. The writer is 
a firm believer in the possibilities of the poultry industry, especially for 
the regions of scanty rainfall, and would most heartily endorse every word 
of the resolutions of the first Poultry Conference, held in Calcutta in 
December, 1926. The school with which he is connected in Sangli has 
been attempting to establish this industry all through this general region, 
and has been engaged in giving training, as also in doing demonstration, 
experimentation and extension work for a number of years. It is the 
common thing to And good poultry in a large number of the villages now, 
while a few years ago one rarely ever saw good hens. Eope-making accord¬ 
ing to improved methods would be a means of help to a certain number 
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of people, and this industry, too, should be taken up and developed, 
especially in regions of scanty rainfall. 

(/) Intensive study of the several rural industries in all of their several 
aspects is most heartily recommended. There is such a great need for 
the development of such industries that it is most important that they 
be thoroughly investigated and those selected and improved that will truly 
be of value to any given locality or section. 

(h) The education of the coming generation with reference to sanitation, 
&c., seems to be the most effective means to ac^complish better health 
conditions. 

Question 23.— General Education. —(a) (i) It would be a splendid thing 
if an agricultural course, complete in itself, were made available either 
in the vernaculars or in English for the period of the four years of high 
school, such a course to be designed especially for use in high schools 
located in the more rural areas. It would l)e a good thing if the present 
more literary requirements for matriculation were to be modified so that 
graduates of such high schools might be able to go on to agricultural 
colleges for more advanced training, should they desire to do so. Certain 
it is that such a course in the high schools would tend to give agriculture 
a better statue, both in the minds of pupils and parents. Tliis (‘oiirse, 
complete in itself, would ensure that pupils could go back to their own land 
and be able to farm it successfully without any further training, if they 
did not wish it or were not able to take it. 

(ii) and (iii) The middle and primary sc*hools, with the agricultural bias 
course and suitable nature study, together with school plots and gardens, 
home or school projects, would serve to attract to and prepare for such 
training as described above. Agriculture would thus be stressed and 
popularised from early youth onwards, and the resulting gain in interest 
and applied information would moan a tremendous lot for the future. 
The present existing agricultural schools, with their two-years’ course, 
would doubtless receive even greater support than heretofore, while the 
increased facilities for agricultural education in the high schools and 
colleges would mean that the more advanced type of training would rei'eive 
greater recognition. It would seem that the change from the more literary 
to the more practical and necessary kind of e<iucation could be effei^ted 
without working too much of a revolution in the educational system. To 
the writer it appears that there is much more hope of influencing tJic* 
future generations than of working much change in the present, and, to 
that end, no uncertain attempts should be put forth in all of the primaiw 
and middle schools. 


Oral Evidence. 

61.681. The Chairman: Mr. Goheen, you are Principal of the Sangli 
Industrial and Agricultural School at Sangli?—Yes. 

61.682. And you are in charge of the Kolhapur Farm School?—Yes. 

51.683. Is there any statement that you would like to make at this 
stage of your evidence, or may we ask you some questions?—I would like 
to answer questions. 

51.684. Are you personally familiar with the Loni School?—I am. 

61.685. And, on the whole, are you satisfied with the work which that 
school is doing?—Yes, but I think that the course is not sufficiently long; 
under the present circumstances it probably cannot be made longer, but 
personally 1 think it ehould be made a 4 year course in order io make 
it more complete. 

51.686. How does its curriculum compare with that of the Sangli Indus¬ 
trial and Agricultural School?—It does not compare very favourably, be- 
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^0496 we are streesing there wbat are generally termed, in India, «ub- 
eidiary industries. 

51.687. You are proceeding on a different line altogether?—Yes; we our^ 
selves call it an intensive type of agriculture. In Kolhapur, however, we 
are following much the same plan as the Loni plan, so that you might 
compare Kolhapur with Loni. 

51.688. For how long has the Kolhapur farm school been running?— 
Just one year. 

61.689. So that you have not had time to measure the results?—No. 

61.690. Who is financing the Kolhapur School?—Kolhapur State has 
given the land for which they have paid about half a lakh of rupees, and 
they are financing the scholarship fees of the students; they also select the 
students. The Mission is financing the staff and the development of the 
institution. 

61.691. How about the finances of the Sangli Industrial and Agricultural 
School?--^hat is run altogether by the Mission; the Sangli State has never 
given anything for tlie development or upkeep of the school. 

51.692. Is any interest taken by the State in the school?—A great deal 
of interest although in an indirect way. I do not mean by way of inspection 
or anything like that, but their farmers come to us for any help or advice 
that ve may l)e able to givo, and we are educating a fair number of their 
boys. 

51.693. At what age are you taking boys in the Sangli Industrial and 
Agricultural School ?—Between the ages of 14 and 18; the lowest limit is 
14 years. 

51.694. When was the Sangli School started?—It was started as a trade 
whool about 25 years ago, but agriculture was begun 15 years ago. 

61.696. Have you any accurate record of the after careers of boys passing 
through the Sangli School?—We have a pretty fair record; for the most 
part, these boys came from the depressed classes formerly and they used 
to take up positions of service, becaue they have not had much capital 
to finance themselves; more recently, however, we have been getting a 
different type of boy who is able to finance himself and who goes back to 
his own land and carries on his business; that is to say, we are getting, 
in addition to the depressed class, some -boys of the higher classes, those 
that are better off financially. 

51.696. How long have you personally been, familiar with the Sangb 
district?—For 15 years. 

51.697. Do you notice a change in the outlook of the depressed classes 
in these 15 years?—Yes, I do; I think their economic status is rising, and 
they have now a slightly more hopeful outlook, 

51.698. How about their aspirations and outlook on life? Are they 
rising too?—Very decidedly* 

51.699. At what age do you propose to take boys to the Kolhapur Farm 
School?—^We would prefer the same age as in the case of the Sangli 
School, namely 14 to 18. 

51.700. Do you think that a boy who is educated up to the age of 17 is 
likely to return to the life of a cultivator in an ordinary Indian village?— 
No; that is why I say tliat the course ought to be a 4«year course. I 
think myeelf that the previous preparation of all pupik should be sufii* 
oient to put them on a maturer basis before they go to the agricultural 
schools. 

51.701. Up to what age do you suggest that they should be educated?-— 
Up to the age of 18 or 19. 
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61.702. You think that in that case a boy will face the life of a cultivator 
in an average Indian village?—hope eo, if, of course, he haa previous 
agricultural training, which is an essential requirement. 

61.703. Do you suggest that agricultural clubs might add some attraction 
to village life?—Yes. 

61.704. And that Government should undertake the formation of clubs 
of that sort!’—I think, in the first instance, Government would have to 
foster them just as they are fostering the Boy Scout movement; but later 
on 1 think they would become indigenous, that is, self-propagating insti¬ 
tutions. 

61.706. Is there any co-operation in the Sangli State?—-There is some. 

51.706. Have you gauged its effect at all?—^Yes; until recently the man¬ 
agement has not been very thoroughly handleMi; now that it is being 
handled very thoroughly, I think it is proving to be efficacious. 

61.707. Are the primary societies genuine and living bodies?— Ym, those 
that are in existence. 

51.708. Are they credit societies?—Credit, for the most part. 

51.709. Would you turn to page 497 of your note. In answer to our Ques¬ 
tion 3 (c) you say: If District Agricultural Overseers were organised 

into an association whose ideals of service were somewhat similar to those 
of, say, the Servants of India Society, the results would certainly be for 
the good of the propaganda that they are trying to spread.There again, 
I take it, you have it in mind that Government might foster the growth 
of such bodies?—Yes; the idea that I have in mind is that these Overseers 
are Government servants; their spirit of service might be developed through 
such an organisation; a spirit of helpful service would probably be fostered 
considerably by such an organisation. 

51.710. On page 498, in answer to our Question 11 (c), you tell the Com¬ 
mission that on the farm at Sangli you have been successful in intro¬ 
ducing three new drought-resistant and quick-maturing varieties of grain 
sorghum or juar. Two of tliose varieties were very satisfactory from the 
point of view of flavour and breadmaking qualities. Were those selected 
on the farm?—^They were imported from California. 

61.711. Have these been brought to the notice of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—1 have just recently called Dr. Mann’s attention to them. We 
are further testing them to make sure of our ground, 

51.712. Are you at all uncertain about the result?—No. This year they 
had an acid test. We had 13 inches of rainfall. In our locality the 
indigenous juari takes 5 to months to mature; this year it did not 
contain anything except fodder, having been attacked by locusts in 
its later stages. But our varieties matured earlier, and we reaped them 
before the locusts came, and so they were not attacked. The fodder 
itself was very good, as well as the grain crop. 

51.713. On page 499, in answer to our Question 13, paragraph (ii), 
you give it as your opinion that the religious views which make it 
difficult to destroy animals damaging crops are losing something of their 
intensity?—Thai is my experience; I am speaking chiefly for the Southern 
Mahratta country, I have talked with agriculturists in that part of 
the country, and I believe it holds good in other sections to a certain 
extent. 

61.714. Do you think it has come to the point that when the unpleasant' 
task is being carried out by other people, these susceptible folk will look 
the other way?—^I do not think there will be much objection to it. 

51.715. On page 500, under the heading ** Animal Husbandry,” you are 
anxious to see the possibilities of the goat as a milk-yielding animal 
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developed. Do you found your viewe on any particular experience P-— 
Yes; I am doing a little along this line. We introduced two new breeds 
in our part of the country. One is the surti, which is found near Bombay, 
and the other is the imk, which was import^ from Aden or Mesopotamia. 
The irah is hardier than the surti, although the surti is a better milker. 

61.716. The Baja of Farlakimedi: What do they live upon?—Stubble 
and grass. They also eat fodder; we do have to provide some succulent 
green stuff for them. 

51.717. Do they live upon grass chiefly, or do they live chiefly on young 
ahoote?—I find that they eat a considerable quantity of grass, but their 
main sustenance is fodder, stubble and so on. 

51.718. The Indian goat prefers the leaves of trees to grass, and in 
that way it is a nuisance?—I think even the cattle will eat the succulent 
leaves of trees, but unfortunately they cannot get at them, 

51.719. The Chairman: You have been able to increase the milk-yielding 
capacity by breeding?—Yes, by cross-breeding with country goats. 

61.720. There seems to be some prejudice against goats’ milk?—There 
ie that prejudice even in Western countries. I think it is clue to lack 
of education. Where such milk is produced on hygienic principles there 
is no flavour or odour. Here, in Bombay, goats’ milk is sold, having l>een 
produced in perfectly sanitary quarters, and those who buy it are not 
able to detect any flavour or odour. 

61.721. That has been my experience too, although the goat is capable 
of carrying serious inf^Kstions, as, for instance, the one known as Malta 
fever. On page 502, under the heading of General Education,” you com¬ 
mend the idea that there should be an agricultural course available to 
boys at high schools. Do you think that that agricultural experience should 
be founded on farms attached to the schools or on a course designed to 
interest the boy in the agriculture of his own farm?—It should be the 
latter, because such high schools would not have sufficient land. 

61.722. Also you would l>e faced with complications about management 
and so on. You think it better that the <‘ourse should he designed to 
interest the boy in his own parents’ holding?—Yes, and there the home 
project idea should be earned out. 

61,728. The Baja of Farlakimedi: On the first page of your note you 
suggest that research should be carried out on the line of finding out 
suitable timber-yielding trees. Do you wish that each Province should 
tackle its own problem —Yes. 

51,724. Is it not done anyudiere now^?—I cannot say whether it is done 
or not, but 1 do not think it ie done extensively in my part of the country; 
I see no results of any investigation anywhere. 

51,726. In the southern parts of India, in Madras, there are planta¬ 
tions?—^Yes, I have seen them around Madura District. In the Bombay 
Presidency, particularly in the Southern Division, I have seen nothing. 

51.726. So your remarks are confined solely to the Bombay Presidency? 
—Yes. 

61.727. You suggest research on diseases attacking poultry; but that 
is not the only difficulty which retards the industry; there are other 
problems as well?—Yes; there are plenty of other problems in the matter, 
such as lack of knowledge of poultry farming, good marketing facilities, 
religious views and so on, although, as in the case of insects and rats, 
my experience is that such views are less marked now than they used to 
be. We have got a poultry farm where we were able to demonstrate that 
poultry eggs have no life, and those who object to eating eggs bad not 
much of an answer to give when they saw that. 
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51.728. Sir James MacKeima: Are you familiar with the work^^of Mr. 
Sam Higginbottom P—Yes. 

51.729. Is your mission dealing mainly with the depressed classesP-— 
We have been getting all kinds of people very recently; of course, they 
are from rural areas. 

51.730. Are these boys drawn from the areas where the Missionaries 
are working or are they drawn from the general public?—They are chiefly 
drawn from the mission areas, but there are some who come from as far 
as Bombay, 

51.731. 1 suppose you have talked with Mrs. Fawkes about poultry, 
have you P—Yes. 

51.732. Dewan Bahadur Malji: Do the students from your school go 
back to agriculture?—Till very recently they were all from the depressed 
classes, and because of lack of capital they had to accept service with 
a view to saving money to redeem their land from the sowcar and then 
taking up agriculture. But in the main they have accepted agricultural 
service. 

51.733. Is it a State sch(x>l?—No; it is a private school. 

51.734. Are they any .scholarships?—Yes; a scholarship meanis, in that 
case, self-help. 

51,7tt5. You 'have given those facilitias?—Yes. 

51.736. The idea of an association of Agricultural (h’erseers can 
materialise only if thi.s consists of all oflBcers from the top, from the 
Director of Agriculture downwards?—Yes; I think so. 

51.737. That will give facilities to the officers to compare notes with 
their colleagues from every part of the Province?—Yes. 

51.738. Dr, Hyder: When did you import these goats from Mesopotamia? 
—They came from Mesopotamia; I got them from a man in the Civil 
Dairy in Poona; he got them from Mahoiiimedan traders. 

51.739. How long have you had them?-—-I have had them for five years; 
he got them about a year before 1 got them from him. 

51.740. What is your rainfall at Sangli?—In recent years it has been 
about 13 inches. 

51.741. Have these goats acclimatised themselves?—Y^es; they are very 
hardy. 

51.742. Do they not suffer from excessive rain?—No, because it is not 
excessive. 

51.743. Sir Chumlal Mehta : On page 497 you have suggested the idea 
of an association like the Servants of India St>ciety. Do you think lhat 
the agricultural overseers can he made into the typo of men you are 
thinking of?—Ye.s; 1 think so. They are men who have had a pretty 
good education. W^hat I think they lack is the inspiration of the farm. 

51.744. Do they possess the necessary general education?—Yes. 

51.745. What does an Overseer draw?—Ils.SO to Rs.50, I think, 

51.746. 1 take it that you are thinking of social work for the general 
uplift of the village?—^Yes. 

51.747. For the kind of work that you are thinking of, do you not 
think that you want a higher type of men?—It would be advisable if 
6uch men could be had. 

51.748. That is why you have suggested aomething on the lines of the 
Servants of India Society?—Yes. 
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51.749. These men, the members of the Servants of India Society, have 
had very good general training?—^Yes. 

51,749a. And they are imbued with the spirit of service?—^Yes, 

51.750. If yon could form a body of men like that, with a desire to 
Jive in the villages, amongst the people, that is the type of thing that 
yon want?—^It is. 

61.751. And you consider that most important?—^Yes. 

51.752. Not purely from the agricultural point of view, but also from 
the point of view of improving the agriculturist as a man?—^Yes, the 
whole life. 

51,763. After several years of experience you have come to this con¬ 
clusion?—have. 

51.754. Have you any experience of the taluka development associa¬ 
tions?—^Very little, because I believe they are rather of recent organi¬ 
sation. 

That is so. They were started only about three or four years ago. 

61.755. What gave you this idea of the ^Servants of India Society? 
What mad© you come to that conclusion?—It was my own experience, 
and I have found it from talks with the revenue officials. Take the 
mamilatdar for instance. 1 have been in touch with several of them. 
They call me to help popularise agriculture. They call me to give lectures 
and so on. I have been glad to go, and they have expressed their appre¬ 
ciation. and they have been frank enough to state several times that 
they felt that the Overseers were inclined to regard their position in 
too much of an official capacity; they were not willing to put them¬ 
selves out enough, T have had very little to do with the 0\*erseers myself, 
except on rare occasions. That did coincide somewhat with other criti¬ 
cisms I heard from the agriculturists themselves. I felt that the thing 
that was lacking was not perhaps the ability, but it was the spirit at 
the back of it. 

61.756. You said that you were in touch with Dr. Mann about tbe^e 
ji/ar varieties that you have introduced.?—Yes. 

51.757. Do you know if similar work of bi*ying to discover some drought 
resisting variety is done by the department also.?—I think so. I know 
they are studying the gnisses quite thoroughly. I cannot say so much 
for the cereal crops. They are studying cotton loo, hut I think perhaps 
cereal crops have not lieen undertaken in such study so much. 

51.758. That is quite correct. Jmir has only very recently been taken 
up for study. That is our biggest crop?—Y^os. 

51.759. You make certain suggestions about implements?—Yes. 

51.760. One of the manufacturers who gave evidence here said that 
h© would like to be told w’hat was particularly suitable in particular 
tracts. For instance, have Messrs. Kirloskar Bros, ever approached you? 
—Y'es. J happen to live about 20 miles from their plafje, and I was 
there about two months ago. I suggested the matter of the soil com¬ 
pactor and clod crusher. They took up my suggestion, and wrote asking 
to borrow the implement that I had of that type. So, I scut it to them. 
They have tested it out in their place; they found it not quite satis- 
facjtory. I had also had that experience and had made certain sugges¬ 
tions with reference to alterations. I saw' their office manager just a 
few days ago, and he told me they were contemplating making these 
changes. They are very willing to co-operate; I can say that. 

51.761. The instalment that you yourself possessed was an imported 
one P—Yes, 
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51.762. You make some remarks about silage?—Yes. 

51.763. You think that is very valuable?—^Yes, 

51.764. The department have been working on it for some time, but 
it is not being taken up. Have you discovered any reasons why it does 
not become popular?—I think the ordinary cultivator cannot do it him- 
self» but I think it ought to be a co-operative measure, that is a co-opera¬ 
tive help measure, not necessarily co-operative finance, although there 
will be a little of that. Co-operation will be necessary in filling the silo 
and in the distribution of the silage when ready. I think that as an 
individual measure for the single ordinary cultivator it would not be 
a success, because you have to have a good many cattle to mak© it a 
success. 

51.765. Co-operative silage has not been tried anywhere?—I believe not. 

51.766. Has silage been done on your side?—^Yes, we have done it. 

51.767. Only yourselves?—For demonstration. 

51.768. And your example has not been copied?—Not by individuals, 

61.769. Nor by a combination of individuals?—^No, because we have not 
had time to push that kind of propaganda very much. It ought to be 
done. 

51.770. Do you specialise in any subsidiary industries?—We have done 
because it is a region of scanty rainfall, so that the cultivator is 

idle a great many days in the year and ho must have subsidiary indus¬ 
tries ; I may say that we have developed a farm for dry conditions as 
well. 

51.771. You have tried dry crop farming?—^Yes. 

51.772. Is that a success?—Of course it depends on the conservation 
of moisture; if you are able to do that, it is a success. 

51.773. It is somewhat difficult?—It is difficult because in heavy clay 
soil you must have a certain kind of implement to handle that soil. 
It is difficult on that account. The Agricultural finginc^er should give 
his attention to developing proper implements for that type of soil. 

^ 61,774. Was hand-spinning ever examined by you as a suitable sub¬ 
sidiary industry?—Never very carefully. 

51.775. Has not Mr. Oandhi^s movement taken any hold round about 
your parts?—No. I do not think there is a particle of it done. 

51.776. Do you think it is practicable?—^It may he, in villages where 
there are no other possibilities, but where there are other possibilities 
I do not think it is practicable. 

51.777. What are the industries that you recommend besides poultry 
farming and goat rearii^?—Sheep raising would be another one. Kope- 
making has good possibilities in certain parts. 

61.778. There is only a limited demand for rope?—^Yes, because the 
market has not been properly handled; but if that were investigated 
and the possibility of making ropes with simple machinery of an im¬ 
proved type were also investigated, I think it would prove to be very 
successful, because in our regions, where we have very scanty rainfall, 
the aloe grows very well, and as a cheap source of fibre it can be had 
in great quantities. 

51.779. Any others besides?—^I think those are the most important 
ones. I do not think there are any others. 

51.780. Have any schemes on your side been considered for conserving 
the rainfall by means of tah? —^Yes; there are such schemes. There are 
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such tanks and tals and so on in existence, but they are not scientifically 
worked out. 

51.781. Do you set much value by these little schemes?—-Yes. 

61.782. You think they would be very useful?—^Yes. 

61.783. And a scientific examination should be made by an engineer?— 
Yes, decidedly. 

51.784. People would take to it if taecavi loans were given?—I think 
so. 

61,786. It would pay them?—Yes, 

61,786. It is an economic proposition?—^Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

T^e Commusion adjourned till 10 a.m. on Thursday, the Slst March, 1927. 
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Thursday, March 31st, 1927. 
BOMBAY. 


Present: 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. ((Chairman), 


Bir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.8.I., l.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.IL 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
T.C.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.K., l.C.S. 

Haja Set Krishna Chandra Gaja> 
PATi Narayana Deo of Paulaki- 
mrdi. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


The Hon’ble Sir Cuuntlal V. Mehta 
Dew AN Bahadur A. U. Malji 


I (Co-opted Meiuhers), 


Mr. J. A. Madan, l.C.S. \ • . (. . . \ 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith \ iJrnnt Secretaries). 


THE INDIAN MERCHANTS' CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

I am directed to send to you, hereby, the views of the Committee of this 
ChamlK'r with regard to the problems referred to in the questionnaire of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

My Committee do not answer the questions seriatim, for many of th^se 
relate to technical matters with wdiicli they are not conversant and on which 
they do not find themselves in a po.sitioii to off(‘r any opinions. Tlierii are, 
bow'ever, certain general princijiles involved in the questions, and my Com¬ 
mittee vould like to deal with these geneial principles. Jn the first phute 
they would like to remark that the interests of trade, industries, (onimevi'e 
and agriculture are not divergent at all. In fact they would like to 
emphasize that the prosperity or adversity^ of agriculture has an intimate 
and immediate reaction upon trade, commercti and industries. It is b<H‘ause 
of this that my (>>mmittee have dealt ivith the main principles underlying 
your Questionnaire. 

Questions 1, 2 am3 2^1.—RF.BBARCH, Agricui/jt ral and Genei^al Kditcation. 
—'3ly CVmunittee are of opinion that there is a vast field for research with 
regard to Indian agriculture. ^ They recognise that useful work in this 
direction has been done at Pusa and other places both by' the imperial and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. While re<Jognisiiig this, however, 
they must clearly indicate that whatever research work has been done up to 
now has affected but a small portion of Indian agriculture, and that large 
tracts of land are cultivated year after year and large areas of crops turned 
out without their being affected for the better by the results of any research 
work. The Indian agriculturist is conservative like agriculturists all over 
the world, but not so conservative as not to accept reconmiendations made 
for liis benefit. My Committee can point, as an instame, to the work being 
done by the Indian Central Cotton Cbmmittee, which is a body meant for 
specialising in cotton. They readily recognise that this Cotton Committee 
has done useful work, though they may have differed in the past with regard 
to some of its activities. There is also the Sugar Bureau which, too, should 
be credited wdth some useful work. It must be said, at the same time, that 



the results arrived at by such committees or bureaux do not reach the agri« 
culturiets in this country owing to their want of education. In any other 
country, where the perctuitage of literacy is far higher than that in this 
country, results of research work would be circulated broadcast by means ot 
leaflets, magic lantern shows, specialised journals, &c., hut the abysmal 
illiteracy of the Indian agriculturists prevents the adoption of all these 
methods in this country. So, while emphasizing the need for research work, 
my Committee would like to emphasize still more the need for the spread ot 
primary education throughout the country. There are several problems of 
the rural areas like sanitation, want of medical help, poverty of the ryots, 
which are to a large extent due to agricultural illiteracy. My Com¬ 
mittee trust that the Iloyal Oommissioii will lay very great emphasis upon 
the nwessity and importance of primary education. My Committee are also 
of opinion that the education given in rural areas must include at least the 
rudiments of agricultural education which will make the boys and girls of 
the peasants better fanners. 

Qukstion 6.— Agiucultural Indebteonbss. —^Views are invited on the main 
causrtjs of borrowing, the sources of credit and the reasons that prevent re¬ 
payment. The view of my Oomniittee is that the one fundamental cause is 
that, taken over a series of years, the remuneration or net return left to 
those engaged in agriculture is much lower than in any other walk of liie. 
This is why the Indian agriculturist is so» comtanily in debt and why his 
debt goes on increasing. There are some good years, but they do not com- 
penssate sufficiently for the bad years to leave him a surplus. The result is 
thill the agricultural population is considered far less solvent, far loss credit¬ 
worthy than other classes, and has to pay extremely high rates for such 
money as it can borrow. My Committee understand that 20 to 2o per cent, 
is not at all unusunl, and in the more backward tra<*ts it may run to 50 and 
even 75 per cent., but even at 25 per cent, compound interest money doubles 
in only three years, and it is therefore easy to see that once a cultivator is 
unluf‘ky enough to have* two successive bud .seaseins he baa hardly any chance 
of freeing himself from dedit during the re.st of lii.^ life. The position is ma'le 
even more difficult in the case of the Indian cultivator, Imause he never 
thinks of repudiating a debt incurred not by himself but by his father or 
grandfather, and slaves away all hi.s life for the benefit of his soxveat. The 
fundamental problem in the question of the agricultural debt is to find out 
why the cultivator’s return is so very poor and to devise means that may 
make him a more solvent borrower and enable him to borrow for his n€*eds at 
moderate rates. My Oommitfee can only state tlie problem here, and must 
leave the Commission to find a solution. 

Qi-estion 7.— FRAGidKNTATiON OF HoiiDiNGs. —One of the greatest causes of 
the e<*4)noinic poverty of the rural population in this country is the very largo 
division in holdings consequent upon the peeuliar Hindu Inheritance law.s. 
The agricultural holdings ai'e reduced to the size of even two, four and five 
wcrea and sometimes even less. In fact the average size of an ngi*icultuval 
holding ill this country is probably much smaller than is to be found in any 
other civilised country. These holdings do not give even bare maintenance, 
and yet such is the love of land of these people and such is the dearth of any 
useful vocation that an agricultural family wdll not shift to any other place, 
leaving off its holding which does not even give it sufficient means to main¬ 
tain itself. It is up to the Iloyal Commission to find out if any way can be 
found out of this It may be mentioned that several Provincial 

Ckiverninents, so far as the information of my Committee goes, have been 
considering this question, but it is so delicate tliat up to this time it has not 
been found possible to take any definite steps to remove the evil. The 
matter is said to be delicate here as it involves the Hindu Law^s of Inherit¬ 
ance, which affect a large mass of population both agricultural and non- 
agrieultural. The one possible remedy seems to be to fix a limit of what 
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may be called an economic agricultural holding and prevent alieuatton of 
land below such limit. The question is whethei this can be done without 
affecting the Hindu Inheritance laws or whether these laws should be 
changed in the interests of the country. 

Qctestion S.—Irkuiation. —My Committee beg to suggest that the distribu¬ 
tion of water from the canals should be in the hands of the Agricultural 
llepartment. The construction of canals and their maintenance are at 
present with the Irrigation Department. The construction and maintenance 
of canals should naturally continue to be looked alter by the Irrigation 
^ Department, but my Committee think that the distribution of water should 
vest in the Agricultural Department, as it causes a lot of annoyance and 
inconvenience to agriculturists to have two agencies, viz,, the Irrigation 
Department and the Agricultural Department, interfering with regard to 
these questions. It is the Agricultural Depaitment which is in the best 
position to know what are the requirements of agriculturists with r'^'^ard to 
water, and so the control should vest in it. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. This is very important, .n the 
opinion of my Committee the only subsidiar^^ industry which can be suggested 
for the whole of India is the hand-spinning and hand-weaving industry. 
There are other subsidiary industries like dairying, poultry farming, seri¬ 
culture, apiculture, toy making, match manufacture, &c., but all thesis have 
got their limitaticns. Sericulture and apiculture, for instance, require a 
particular climate, while even dairying will not be deemed suitable for all 
the different parts of the country. Hand-spinning and hand-weaving, on 
the contrary, was onc^ an AJl-India agricultural subsidiary industry, and 
there is no reiison why it should not again retain its old position. My Com¬ 
mittee consider this industry here only from the point of viev^ of an agri¬ 
cultural subsidiary industry, i.e., an industry which is useful for occuipying 
the spare time of agriculturists and giving them an occupation when they 
are not otherwise engaged. The ides is to have every village as a self- 
contained unit. The yarn produced by the housewives working on the 
spinning-wheel in their spare time will he turned into cloth by the weavers 
of the village, who are generally paid in kind. Tt is found that in this wise 
every family will provide its own clothing for the whole year from its own 
yarn. The hand-loom industry is still alive and thriving to such an extent 
that it practically supplies one-third of the total requirements of India in 
the shape of cotton piece goods. The hand-spinning wheel is not, however, 
so evident as it was before, but given a proper organisation and proper 
credit facilities this cottage industry of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth 
will meet with much success, and will go to relieve the agricultural poverty to 
a very large extent. 

Efforts may also be made to introduce other suitable subsidiary industries 
according to the particular geographical, climatic, social and economic 
conditions of the various districts. 

Question 20.— ^Marketing. —My Committee would not consider the exist¬ 
ing facilities as satisfactory. The Indian agriculturist has no staying power, 
and the result is that he has frequently to sell off his stuff, even before he 
brings the crops home, to the village sowcar or to the exporter. There 
must be more of co-operative organisations, therefore, or agricultural banks 
to help the farmers with regard to their crops so that they may be able 
to wait, for some time, in order to get good prices for them. 

(d) With regard to this again, the illiteracy of the agriculturist referred 
to by my Committee in the very beginning of this note will be a great 
adverse factor. All such information will be thrown away on him as he 
can neither read nor write. 

The Indian MerchanU^ Ghamher, 
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Qcjbstion 22.---C<w>pjaaATi0N.—^My t^ommittee would prefor to leave any 
detailed replies to thoee more closely connected with the co-operative move¬ 
ment ajnd would only remark here that if the cultivator in many parts of 
this Presidency is still borrowing at 20 to 25 per cent, per annum or more, 
there must be something radically wrong with either the organisation or 
the methods of the co-operative movement. 


Oral Evidence. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber was rephesented by Mr. Walchand 
Hiraciiand, President, and Mr. J. K. Mehta, Secretary. 

51.787. The Chainmn: Mr. Walchand Hirachand, you have submitted a 
note of the evidence which the Chamber wishes to lay before the Commission. 
Would you like to amplify that by a general statement or make any correc¬ 
tion?—(Mr, Walchand Hirachand,) Ab mentioned in the note, it is on very 
general lines. As representing mercantile interests, we have naturally not 
tried to touch on any tec^huical points such as research or education. We have 
gone into a little detail on the subject of the distribution of water to agricul¬ 
turists, how and when and by which department it should be done, and so on. 
Tf tbo Commission \vould like to know something more about marketing, abo\it 
where the moichant comes in, in the distributing system, I would like 
to give some more information. Personally 1 am interested in agriculture 
as an industry or business and not as a legacy which the agnculturiet 
generally gets in this country, and if concrete instances of general difficulties 
of agriculturists are desir^ or if the Commission wishes to know why 
agriculture is not taken up ae a business, I am at the disposal of the 
Ckininiission and will give my personal views on those points. 

51.788. T observe that at the commencement of your note you emphasise 
the fact that the interests of trade, industries, commerce, and agriculture, 
are one. Are you familiar with the organisation of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee?—Personally I am not, but the Chamber as such have got a 
representative on that committee. Personally I do not know anything about 
the working of that committee. 

51.789. The central point in the organisation of that csommittee is that 
it IS representative of every stage from the producer to the final marketing 
of the commodity and it niak^e.s possible a conference between all the 
branches of the industry; it places at the disposal of the grower the market¬ 
ing and commercial aspect of the commodity and it also informs the merchant 
of the scientific and agricultural difficulties involved. Does that general 
principle appeal to you as a sound one in the organisation of research?—1 
think we have said so somewhere in the note. 

51.790. You yourself have no special knowledge of tlie Indian Central 
Cotton Committee?—None. 

51.791. Broadly speaking, you do accept that that principle is a sound one? 
—^Yes. 

51.792. Do you think it is one which might be extended to other crops? 
—Yes. 

61,79a. Have you any views, as a Corporation, as to the crops to which 
it might be extended?—My experience is restricted to the Central Division 
of the Bombay Presidency, the Deccan as it is called. There, if feasible, it 
could be extended to sugarcane, jaggery. 

61.794. Cane-growing?—Yes. 

51.795. To include sugar-making or mainly (/wr-making ?—^Primarily our* 
making. 
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51.796. Broadly speaking, I see tkaf the Chamber takes the view that 
^although good work is being done by the Agricultural Departments, only 
the fringe of the subject has so far been touched and that a very much 
greater effort is required?—^Yes. 

51.797. In other words, you wish to see more public money spent on 
research, propaganda and demonstrations?—Yes. 

51.798. Have you any more detailed views on the problem of primary 
education than those set out in your note?—Would you like to develop that 
at all?—No, but we lay sufficient stress on the necessity of primary 
education. 

51.799. You point out that that is the prime necessity of development 
and, as such, its progress should be expedited?—Yes. 

51.800. Have you any views on agricultural education ?—-Nothing in 
particular, as a study. 

61.801. Would you agree that, broadly speaking, the function of primary 
education is to impart literacy and that in the primary stage of education 
it would be a mistake to introduce any vocational training ?—No. If possible 
the vocational education should be given even at the initial stage of 
training. 

51;802. You think that vocational education should be introduced in the 
primary stage*''—Yes. 

61.803. You think n small boy of ten years can be taught to be a farmer? 
—would not put it so emphatically as that he should be taught to be 
a farmer,’* but the rudimentary principles of farming should be gii-en along 
with primary education as far as i>ossible, consistently with the boy’s age 
and development. 

51.804. By all means let his arithmetic and his reading and writing l^e 
imparted to him in terms with which he is familiar in his father’s homo as 
a cultivator’s son, but would you agree that, with the limited time at the 
disposal of the teacher and having regard to the quality of the teacher 
visually employed in primary 8(3hools, any attempt at an advanced system of 
vocational training would be a mistake at this stage?—I do not suggest 
any advanced system or anything of that sort, but simply teaching the boy 
to observe agricultural conditions. 

51.805. Nature study?—Yes, 

51.806. Have you anything to say on the problem of agricultural educa¬ 
tion P—No. 

51.807. I see that you leave the solving of the problem of fragmentation 
to the Royal Commission?—It is a very technical matter beset with many 
difficulties, and we thought that the Commission would be the proper body 
to tackle it. 

51.808. I follow your views on the problem of agricultural indebtedness 
as given in your answer to Question 6, pagei 511 of jour note, but I do not 
know whether your Chamber has developed any views as to the best 
machinery for placing long-term credit at the disposal of the cultivator?— 
We have not specially studied that question. 

51.809. Have you yourself any views?—No. 

61.810. Are you familiar with the history of agricultural credit in Egypt? 
—No. 

61.811. Do I understand from your answer to Question 8 under Irrigation, 
page 612 of your note, that the view of your Chamber is that the functions 
of the Irrigation Department should be confined to the engineering and 
technical side of irrigation and that the actual distribution of water and 
charges should be in the hands of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. We 

Mr, Walchand Hirachand and Mr. J. K* Mefita, 
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find many times that the engineers, as such, do not know (and naturally^ 
cannot he expected* to know) the actual requirements of the agriculturists. 
Therefore, the distribution should be in the hands of the AgricuItul^af 
Department who are supposed to be in touch with the agriculturists. On 
several occasions serious di^&culties hare arisen owing to the present arrange 
ments. 

51.812. As a problem of practical organisation, at what point in the system, 
as the water flows through that system, would you end the responsibility 
of the Irrigation Department and band the water over to the Agricultural 
Department P—On the same basis as obtains in the Railway where the work 
has been divided between the Engineering and Traffic branches. The 
Agricultural Department will tell the Irrigation Department that they 
want so many waterings for so many crops through a particular distributory 
and then the Irrigation Department will carry out those orders. 

51.813. Provided there is enough water to do it?—In mutual discussion 
they will settle the quantity of water that is available and will then 
distribute it. 

51.814. What you are really concerned to do is to bring the agricultural 
knowledge at the disposal of the Agricultural Department to bear on the 
general administration of the systems of irrigation?—Exactly; the 
Agricultural Department should be at the top and the Irrigation Department 
should follow out the instructions of the Agricultural Department. 

51.815. You prefer that the Agricultural Department should be responsible 
for determining the w'ater charges rather than the Revenue Department? 

-^-Yes. 

51.816. You know that, in some cases, the Revenue Department is 
lesponsible although as a rule the Irrigation Department is 
responsible for collecting the charges?—^The Revenue Department collects, 
but the Agricultural Department should have the say in the matter. 

51.817. Has your Chamber arrived at any views about the maintenance 
of subsidiary industries dealt with on page 512 of your note?—We have not 
made a special study, but we have expressed our views in a general way 
there. 

51.818. Do you know at all the amount of money that rt cultivator or hia 
wife can hope to make by hand spinning or weaving?—The Secretary, Mr. 
Mehta, will be able to enlighten you on that point. (Mr. Mehta.) We have 
worked it out like this. In normal times when agricultural pursuits are 
being followed, the wife or the mother in the family can devote about two 
or three hours to hand spinning, but when there is no agricultural pursuit 
going on then they are able to devote more hours. My calculation is that 
per count per pound it will mean half an anna; if our counts are gen3rally 
10 counts then it will mean 5 annas per pound. 

51.819. What do you consider that a cultivator's wife would be able w 
make per week or per month?—^Roughly about Bs.2 to Es.4 per month, 
according to the time she devotes. The average earning is about from 
Rs.l5 to Rs.l9 a year. 

51.820. Is that whole-time or subsidiary?—Subsidiary; whole-time occupa¬ 
tion is only taken up hy women of the middle classes. 

51.821. If you would like to develop your views on marketing we shoukl 
be glad to hear them, Mr. WalchandP—^The two sub-divisions under marketings 
will be means of transport and the actual distribution or places for market¬ 
ing. As regards transport and communications, I think we here, particularly 
the Bombay Government, have been most backward. I should say that this 
Government has been the most backward Provincial Government as regards 
the provision of transport facilities. Comparatively speaking, the Punjab,. 
Madras, and the Central Provinces are ahead of this Province. Thia 
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Government has failed to do much, even though they wore not required to 
find the money, the Railway Board being reeponeible for that part of the 
business. From an examination of the Railway Budget it will be seen 
that three hundred miles of railway are expected to be opened this year 
iu the Punjab, and as for the South Indian Railway they are aho very 
busy constructing railway lines. The same is the case with the Central 
Provinces. But in the Bombay Presidency during the last 20 years, with 
the exception of one or two feeder lines, the State Railways 'have not 
constructed any line at all worth considering. The same applies in the case 
of road communications. We have improved our old roads considerably, but 
as regards the construction of new roads we have been very backward in 
this Province, particularly in the Central Division. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment is not required to find the funds in the case of railways, and it is 
regrettable that, even then, they are not going ahead in the matter of 
pushing on the opening of new lines. The Railway Board is oonoerned with 
the provision of funds, and I believe they are prepared to provide any 
amount of money if only the Government of Bombay push on with 
matter. I can give you concrete instances to show that the Government 
of Bombay are sitting silent and not taking any action in this direction, 
w^hereas almost every other Government is pressing this matter. 

61.822. Sh' Eervry ImvTence: Can you give any instances where the 
Bombay Government have not given effect to their projected schemes?— 
Yes; take the Manmad-Malegaon-Satana railway which is a scheme almost 
40 years old. During the last 15 years it has been traffic surveyed! about 
half a dozen times, and it has now been suggested that it will not be a 
paying concern. There are three lines round about this locality and one 
of them has been consistently paying for the Iasi five years 8 to 9 per cent., 
another 12 per cent. The third is the Nizamis Guaranteed State Railway 
starting from Manmad. Last year they paid 15 per cent., and before that 
I believe it was more than 10 per cent. I .um giving you tliese three raiJviay 
fines as an analogy to show that as these railways, which are round about the 
locality through which the Manmad-Malegaon-Satana line would, if con¬ 
struct^, pass, are paying concerns, there is no reason why this railway 
should also not be made a paying concern. None of these three constructed 
lines have any sort of irrigation, whereas this tract through which the 
Manmad-Malegaon-Satana railway would pass is a 'highly developed tract, 
being fully irrigated, not recently, but for the last hundred years. I say 
that the Government of Bombay are sleeping over the matter and are not 
showing any activity in the way of pressing forward the construction of 
this railway. If they had taken up the matter and pushed it through, we 
would have had a railway running through that tract long ago. 

61.823. The Chairman: In your opinion, are there any other new 
lines of which the Presidency stands in urgent need?—1 should say there 
are many; but having studied this railway line fairly elaborately, 1 am 
able to speak more definitely in this matter. 

61.824. No other particular cases come to your mind?—There are many 
other cases, but as I say I have not studied them so closely, so intimately, 
ar I have in the case of this particular railway. 

61.826. In connection with marketing, you attach great importance to the 
development of communications and tran.spurt of every sort?—Yes. Again 
1 find that there are service roads of the Irrigation Department. 
Neither the service roads nor the telegraphic or telephonic services are made 
available to the agriculturists or merchants. These services are used 
possibly only for the purposes of the inspecting staff. If they are thrown 
open to the public they will be a great boon to the public 

51.826. Are not most of these canal roads made with the soil excavated 
from canals?—No; these, w^hich I am referring to, are murum roads. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand (Miid Mr, J, K, Mehta, 
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51,827. Are these roads which you are referring to sufficient for all kinds 
of traffic P—They are good enough for country carts, but not for motor-lorry 
traffic. 

51,828. Is it your view that these roads are fit for country carts without 
the necessity of any further metalling?—In some cases, yes. 

51.829. If the opening of these roads to the public were to result in 
increased maintenance charges, who do you suggest should meet those 
charges!^—small loll may he levied, and I do not think that would be 
complained of; the receipts would, of course, be utilised towards the 
maintenance of these roads. 

51.830. With regard to telephones, do you know whether the staflF main¬ 
tained by the Irrigation Bepartment is sufficient to cope with the business 
likely to result from opening the wires to the public?—shall just give you 
an instam^: At the terminus of this canal at Malegaon, they use the services 
of a signaller in the office of the Assistant Engineer in charge. The 
telegraph office is only about half a mile away from that place Had the 
terminus been at the post office, then it would have obviated the need for 
this signaller, and the public would also be able to use the irrigation 
service. This would not only have saved them the signaller^s charges, but 
would have afforded <jonvenience to the department as well as to the 
public. 

51.831. Have you anything to say with regard to primary marketing?— 
I wt>nld like you to define the expression primary market? 

51,8^12. That is the first market which the produce reaches, the market 
with which the cultivator deals?—There seems to be an impression that the 
cost of distributing is comparatively a great burden; with that statement 
I do not agree. Our market conditions, that is to say, handling b;^ the 
middleman, the distributor, the merchant, or whatever you call him, are 
comparatively very economic and also efficient. There is not much of 
middleinen^s profit®, nor are there many middlemen. The village Marwari 
or middleman is in touch with the Bombay market and is always satisfied 
with a very reasonable percentage; sometimes he receives a very poor 
percentage and is satisfied with it. There may be stray cases of dishonesty 
or some such thing, but as a rule 1 think the services rendered by tl»e 
distributor, the middleman are good, economic and efficient. 

51.833. Is it your view' that the cultivator obtains a due share of the 
value, in the world market, of the produce he grows?—Generally, when ho 
is not deep in debt. Generally he is more or less a free man; his sales are 
not forced and he gets a. reasonable price for his produce. 

51.834. You think when ho is deeply indebted he is at a great disadvantage 
in the market?—He is at a great disadvantage when he has to sell to the 
sowcar to whom ho is indebted. 

51.835. An unduly small proportion of his debt is cancelled by the sowcar 
when the cultivator hands over his produce?—The cultivator is not a free 
man there, and the sowcar' dictates his terms. 

51.836. Too small a price is allowed by the sowcar when the sowcar takes 
the produce in part payment of the debt?—In cases where the agriculturist 
is deeply indebted and his credit is very low', that does happen. 

61.837. I)o your members deal in groundnut and oil seeds —Yes. 

61.838. Have you anything that you would like to say about the practice 
of damping groundnut.^—^I have no personal experience of that, and I have 
no views to offer. 

61.839. Are there any other points in marketing which you would like to 
touch upon?— No- 
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51.840. Have you exporters amongst your members?—Yes. 

51.841. What do you say about the reputation of Indian goods on tne 
world's markets P-^Personally, I am not an exporter, and I do not know 
much of the reputation of Indian produce abroad. But 1 do not think it has 
much to do with either the exporter or the distributor if the officers of the 
Agricultural Department help to produce better quality crops. 

51.842. And to improve the practice of preparation for the market, grading, 
and so on?—Yes, and grading. I do not want to assume that any unfair 
practices are generally in vogue; there might be stray cases of unfair prac¬ 
tices, but they are not generally in vogue, so far as my information goes. 

51.843. Do you think that the time has come when the whole question of 
grades and standards for Indian produce exported might be reviewed?— 
Yes, 1 think so. 

51.844. Are you aware that there is a growing competition in the matter 
of oil seeds of some varieties from East Africa, for instance P—do not know 
particularly about East Africa, but there is growing competition. 

51.845. It is, therefore, important that the reputation of Indian goods 
should be maintained as high as possible?—Yes, I agree. While on this 
subject, 1 wish to bring to the notice of the Commission that there are many 
handicaps due to red-tapeism which unnecessarily increase the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion to the agriculturist, or to the business man who wante to take to agri¬ 
culture as an industry. We had an Indian Minister, after the Reforms, who 
lectured to us in the Indian Merckante' Chamber that we ought not to dis¬ 
regard this most important industry of agriculture. That induced mo to go 
in for it. I have found there a great many difficulties which can be easily 
got over without much cost to the State or to any one else. They are solely 
due to red-tape; rules once made continue to be enforced, and no one scorns 
to bo prepared to study their working and to revise them when necessity 
arises. For instance, in the matter of distribution of water in canals, they 
say that agriculturists upstream, if they want water, must build an outlet 
well. Now, an outlet well costs Rs. 2,000. What is the man who has only 
one small survey number or two survey numbers to do F I have tried to dis¬ 
cuss this matter with half a dozen irrigation officers; they say: Tlio rules 
are there." I do not see the reason for having this outlet well at all. The 
water going through the cutting is automatically stopped; the man is not 
going to waste it after it has been pumped; it costs him from Rs.5 to Rs.lSO 
an acre to pump it, and it would not pay him to waste it; and even if he is 
careless about it there are the officers to supervise and to regulate the supply. 
In my case they insisted on my building that outlet well, and I had to pay 
for it. This well is only a small thing, but it takes 12 months to get it done. 
First of all, we have to make an application, get an estimate and the sanction 
neessary, and then deposit money. All this takes 12 months at least, and in 
one case it took me ^ months. That is a great hardship on the agricul¬ 
turist; he has his standing charges and he loses the season. This is detri¬ 
mental to the development of agriculture. 

51.846. Sir ChunilcU Mehta i Was this represented to the Minister in charge 
of Agriculture?—^I did not write to the Minister, but 1 wrote and appealed 
to the Superintending Engineer, and the reply was No." 

51.847. Sir Eemry JjOtorence: In which year was itP—-In the year 1&23 or 
1924. 

61.848. The Ohairmcm: Do you own any farm or lands yourself?—^Yes. 
Perhaps it would interest the ^mmission to know what my experience has 
been. Four years ago I took to agriculture as a business. I own 1,800 acres 
of land, out of whi<m 700 acres are under irrigation. This, individually, is 
considered a big estate, and the various difficulties of the agriculturists, such 
as fragmentation of holdings, illiteracy, dkc., do not apply to it. It is 
developed on modern lines; it is almost mechanised; I can call it a motorised 
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farm. We have got five tractors. Not only ploughing and other field opera*- 
tions are done by modern implements, but even sugarcane crushing is done 
on modern lines. In the initial stages, even the Agricultural Engineer to 
the Bombay Government was of opinion that it was impossible to use tractors 
successfully in the Central Division. But I bought these, and they are work¬ 
ing splendidly. Although the Agricultural Engineer was of the opinion that 
tractors would not be of any use in the Bombay Presidency except in parts 
of Gujarat, I have found them of immense use after three or four years^ 
experience; they are able to hold their own as against bullocke in the matter 
of cost. ^ 

51,849. Sir Thomas Middleton: Where is this land?—In the Naaik Dis¬ 
trict, Malegaon taluka; it is seven or eight miles from Malegaon. Our 
estate is visited by the officers of the Agricultural Department, who have 
sometimes been short of grants for travelling allowance. Once or twice when 
we wanted their advice very badly, they stated that their travelling allow¬ 
ance grant was exhausted and they could not come. They have given me 
good advice whenever they came. I am not complaining against any per¬ 
son, but against the system. Both the agricultural and the irrigation 
ofiicers have been very good to me. As regards the financial results, without 
allowing for interest, which I am willing to defer till the lands are fully 
developed, my loss during the last three years has been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of about 15 per cent., in spite of the perpendicular fall in prices -in 
cotton, gur and other money crops. If the exchange was one and fourpence 
my loss would have been nominal. I am referring to the rupee exchange 
stabilisation at one and sixpence instead of one and fourpence. Almost 90 
per cent, of my cost of production is on labour, and there has been no 
decrease in that cost, in spite of the appreciation in the rupee; I am pay- 
ing the same wages as 1 was paying in 1922-2S. There has been no reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of production owing to the appreciated rupee, while on a 
khandi oi cotton, valued in Liverpool at £20, instead of getting Bs.dOO, 
which would have been the case if the exchange is at one and fourpence, I 
get only Ks.264 or so. So that if the exchange had been fixed at one and 
fourpence my loss would have been nominal. I have kept accounts 
systematically. If the Central Government had been alive to the interests 
of the cultivator they would not have taken this very serious criminal action. 

51,8t50. The Chairman: What proportion of your land is under cotton?— 
It varies according to rotation and water. Last year we had, under cotton, 
100 acres of irrigated land and 200 acres of dry land. The dry land gives a 
very poor yield. 

51.851. And sugarcane?—It varies from year to year between 80 and 5C 
acres. 

51.852. And the balance of the 700 acres?—We grow chillies, tobacco, and 
bananas. Altogether we have 400 acres developed; the rest (800 acres) will 
come into operation only this year. 

51,858. It has been 400 acres up to now?—Yes. We have chillies, bananas, 
tobacco and various other crops; there are fodder crops covering 40 to 50 
acres. 

51.854. Who is managing the fatm for you?—I started with a B.Ag. (a 
graduate of the Agricultural Ooliege); his methods were not economic, 
although pushful; so I have got men having actual experience from my dis^ 
trict, Bholapur. 

51.855. They are all practical farmers?—^Yes. 

51.856. 'When did you get rid of this uneconomio but pushful gentleman? 
•—Within about six months after I started. 

51.857. And have you now no person trained in the Agricultural College 
on your estate?—^There is no man trained at the Agricultural College. 
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But some of my men have been through these courses on the Manjri farm 
two or three times, and they have practical experience of their special 
crops. One of the men had been eng^ed in sugarcane cultivation success¬ 
ful Jy for 10 years, and he has special!^ in sugarcane, 

51.858. S^r Henry Law^ncei On a Government farm?—No; on a private 
farm at (Sholapur. He went through the courses at Manjri three or four 
times. They have there the 15 days* course, the three months* course, and 
so on. 

51.859. Are they of any value?—^Yes, they are of great value. I had all 
my staff of 30 men on the farm sent at my expense to the Poona Agricul¬ 
tural Show, and I think it did an amount of good to them. The other 
difficulty is that the Irrigation Engineers are not prepared to enter into 
aji agreement or something of that sort that they shall give the cultivator 
so much water if he develops the land. Where there is lift irrigation, it 
has cost an amount of money. I spent thousands of rupees in building 
embankments, etc. I wanted the department to undertake that they 
would give me the full amount of water if I developed the land. They 
said that the Government canal was there and they would give water to 
me, but I now^ find they have cut me down to 50 per cent, of my require¬ 
ment. That is a great handicap for anyone spending all this money. This 
has happened at some other places—to mention one, in Sholapur. They 
built a tank for the agriculturists; immediately afterwards, other in¬ 
terests like railways and mills come in, ajnd they tell the agriculturists 
that they cannot give them the necessary amount of water or something 
of that sort. Here the agriculturists spend possibly lakhs of rupees in 
developing the land, and then subsequent interests come in and the agri¬ 
culturist m deprived of his water. The question of water supply tor 
Malegaon city is now being considered and the agriculturist has no d^nite 
assurance that he will get his water. 

51.860. Sir Ohunilal Mehta: Has that happencMi in this case?—I put 
in my application for a certain amount of water and pressed ray point. 
They said that they were temporarily short of water, and that they would 
give me only a certain percentage of my requirements, and therefore 
asked me to put in my application for as small an acreage as I <^ould; 
and even on that they have cut me to the extent of 60 per cent. 

51.861. Has the water been diverted in this case, as you said it was 
diverted in Sholapur—In this case, it has not. 

51.862. It is purely a question of shortage of water?—This year it is 
so. But 1 am afraid the same thing that developed in iBholapur is coming 
on here. The maximum area commanded is 8,500 acres, and they have 
got water for all that. But they are committing themselves further. 
There is the question of the water supply for Malegaon, and if Malegaon 
gets it, the agriculturist for whom the canal was built and on the strength 
of whidh he has spent money in developing hie land, will not get enough 
water. Then possibly a textile mill will come, and there may be other 
requirements; the railway may come in. At Sholapur the railway took 
off a good bit of the water; they did not make their own arrangements, 
and the poor agriculturist, the mutest man, who cannot make his voice 
heard, has to suffer and is suffering. The land round about Sholapur 
happens to be intensively cultivated and very well cultivated, but owing 
to the springing up of subsequent industries, the textile mills and the 
railway, the agriculturist is made to suffer. That being the case, how 
can the agriculturist be expected to put in a very big sum of money in 
developing the land (it has been developed very well and very rapidly) 
without an assurance from the Irrigation Department that water to that 
^axtent, or to a particular extent, shall be supplied? 
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51.863. The Chairman: Are you growing any fruit other than bananas F 
—^1 am putting in a very big fruit plantation. My programme is to 
have a fruit garden of 100 acres; it will be one of the biggest individual 
fruit plantations in the Presidency. fWe have started with pomegranates, 
guavas, mango and chxkhu, I am putting in limes, to begin with, 5,000 
trees, or something of that sort, according as the land was selected by 
the agricultural specialist. 

61.864. Sir Eerury Lawrence : How much money did you invest in this 
farm from start to finish P—It has come up to about Rs.3,26,000. T am 
afraid, by the end of next year, when the whole development will be 
complete, it will be Il8.4 lakhs, including tha purchase of land. 

51,866. Can you find any supply of water in wells?—In some areas I 
can, and 1 am developing it now. I have to do eo in view of the attitude 
of the Irrigation Department. 

51.866. When you invested this money, you were depending on irriga¬ 
tion?—Elntirely. The Irrigation Department said ‘‘You will get the 
water, but as a Clovernment we cannot give a guarantee.’^ I quite agree 
that if it is any cause beyond their control, such as an accident or a 
burst, they may not be able to supply the water, but normally they ‘hould 
give the water, and enter into a contract to do so, but they are not 
prepared to do so. 

51.867. Is this a new canal?—^I think the dam was built in 1911; 
the last portion of the canal, in which I am interested, was opened six 
years ago. It is the Gima canal. 

51.868. You are not complaining, then, that individuals are given unfair 
preference to you?—No. 

51.869. But that other interests come in subsequently, and those interests 
are given preference?—Yes. 

51.870. You are not suggesting any corruption about it?—No. I am 
not suggesting any corruption. What I say is, whether other interests 
come in or not, it is but fair that a contract should be given to the 
agriculturist that he shall get his water, if not the whole amount a 
certain fixc^l percentage of it. Before you expect him to spend money 
in developing the land, some sort of an assurance should be given to 
him. 

51.871. And your suggestion is that agricultural interests are sacrificed 
to urban interests?—Yes. 

51.872. That has happened in -Sholapur?—Yes. 

.51,873. In the cas© of the iSholapur canal, did the urban interests come 
in afterwards? Was the agriculturists^ interest the primary purpose 
for which the canal was constructed?—I think a long case was made 
about that, but I was not prepared to go into the details of that. Possibly 
you might be aware that on behalf of the agriculturists* association 
strong representations were made, but as usual unsuccessfully. 

51,874. I have not got in mind the arguments. I know the matter 
w^as very fully discussi^ on both sides?—The fact is there; the water 
has been given, in preference, to the mills and the railway. 

51,876. It was given, in preference, to the mills?—To the mills which 
oamo in subsequently and tie railway. 

51.876. Over the agriculturists?—Yes. 

51.877. That is your view. I do not say whether I accept it or not?— 
To my knowledge these are the facts. I can send you up the papers 
in connection with that, or possibly Government have got the file with 
them. 
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d1,878. Chunilal Mehta: How long havo the ixulls been using the 

water?-—The oldest mill is, I think, 50 years old, but the subsequent 

mills are 20 to 80 years old. There is only one old mill; that started 
with roughly 10,000 spindles, but it has gone up to 100,000 spindles 
now; so also, in the beginning it had 200 or so looms, and now it has 
increased to 2,200 looms, 

51.879. For how many years have the old mills been using this water 
from the canal?—1 will have to refer to the report. 

51.880. Sir Henry Lawrence : It is 50 years old?—It was started 60 years 

ago, but I am not prepared to say whether they have been using the 

w^ater from that da3’. 

51.881. I do not know the facts. I heard that the matter was fully dis¬ 
cussed and both sides had able representation?—As usual, there has been no 
decision and the agriculturist is suffering. His water has been cut off 
entirely, and the mills are steaming there as usual. The same is the case 
with the railway. 

51.882. You do not refer to the water consumed by the city of Bholapur? 
—No. 

51,885. I suppose the water consumed in the Sholapur city is the largest 
interest?—am not sure whether the canal was built jointly for the 
Municipality and irrigation, and that is why 1 am not complaining against 
the municipal consumption. 

51.884. What proportion of the whole is municipal consumption?—I cannot 
tell you off-hand. 

51.885. Is it 80 or 90 per cent.?—1 do not know, 

51.886. It might be?—^The population is 110,000. May I make it clear 
that I am placing the agriculturists’ points of view in my personal capacity 
and not in my capacity as President of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

51.887. Mr, Jiamai : Is it your view that if the industry of Sliolapur is 
likely to he developed by new mills, they should bo peremptorily told that 
they would not get any water, and all the water should be reserved for the 
agriculturists?—I should say that a contract is a t^ontract and is binding. 
Government built the tank for the irrigators, or at least they have been 
giving the water to the irrigators, and unless and until they find new 
sources of water they should tell the mills that they will have to make their 
own hundobust y or wait till a new tank has been constructed. 

51.888. It is the industry 1 am talking of?—That is the only industry there. 
All newcomers should naturally wait till a proper Inindohust has been made 
for them. 

51.889. Sir Henry Lawrence : Your main jioint is that the Government of 
Bombay did not give sufficient attention to the interests of the agriculturists 
as against the interests of the city dweller ?--Yes; from these concrete 
instances. 

51.890. You do noi make that point on behalf of the Indian merchants?— 
No. 

51.891. You gave us your views on the use of irrigation roads for the benefit 
of the cultivator. Have you put those views before the Hoad Board which 
came into existence last year?—No. 

51.892. It is an important matter that might be discussed by the Boad 
Board?—The Irrigation Department are the masters of their roads; at least 
that is what they tell me. They say, It is our road, and no one else hajs 
anything to say about it.” 1 have not moved in that direction, because all 
that requires time, money and energy. If I were to take up all these 
individual cases, develop them, and go on creating opinion by propaganda, I 
think possibly I should not be able to do ray own work at all. 
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51.893. An ^plica^ion to the Road Board to take this matter tip might 
possibly be erfectire?—Such applications, with regard to various other 
matters, have been made without any result, 

51.894. This Board is a new broom, and sometimes new brooms sweep 
clean P^Yes. I might try that. I said I would contribute 25 per cent, of 
the cost of the additional six miles to Malegaoii; the Irrigation Engineer was 
enthusiastic about it, but still 1 think it will take hfteen months to get 
through all your Secretariat Departments, the Financial Department, 
Revenue Department, and so on. 

51.896. Sir Henry Lawrence : In order that the cultivator should have the 
bene^t of those roads thrown open to him, you advocate that tolls may be 
imposed on them to cover the extra cost?—Yes. 

ol,896. Do you advocate that in your personal capacity or as a representa* 
five of the Chamber?—In my personal capacity. 

51.897. You do not know whether the Chamber will come behind you on 
that ?—»We have not yet discussed the point, but I will let you know their 
views. 

51.898. It is a very important point, and if you can convert your Chamber 
to accept that, it may do a great deal for the improvement of roads ?—d will 
put it before the Chamber. 

51.899. You spoke of the negligence and slowness of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in taking up railway lines. You speak of this railway from Manmad 
to Satana. Will you tell me how the proposed railway would run, north or 
north-east of Manmad?—It would run north to Malegaon and then west to 
Satana. 

51.900. Would it join on to the Tapti Valley Railway anywhere?—^No. 
That is about 40 miles north. 

51.901. You do not want to join up the G.I.P. Railway and the Tapti 
Valley Railuay,^—No, it is not necessary. 

51.902. You say the Bombay Government has neglected railway construe 
tion ?—^During tlie last 30 years not a single trunk line has been constructed 
by the Bombay C4overnment. 

61.903. Has any progress been made with the railway from Kurduwadi to 
Pandharpur and Miraj ?—That is a feeder line, and has been undertaken by 
the Barsi Light Railway Co. They have been paying 32 per cent, and earn¬ 
ing 17 per cent. The Bombay Government cannot take any credit for that 
railway. 

51.904. I do not quite understand the distinction. Because this is a paying 
railway, therefore Government can claim no credit for it ?-*Government have 
never pressed or worried about it; the railway company are doing it on their 
•ow’ii account. 

51.905. What is your point? That Government should only worry about 
railways that cannot pay?—Government should worry about railways whether 
they pay or not, but in this case I do not think the Bombay Government 
deserves any credit. However, that is a minor point, 

51.906. You say that nothing is being done in the Bombay Presidency with 
regard to railway construction, * that nothing is happening ?-^omething is 
happening as regards railway construction, and this is one of those things. 
But doing and happening are quite two different things. What I say is that 
the Bombay Government are pot doing what they ought to do or enough of it. 

61.907. I am quite prepared to agree to that, but here is something that 
is happening anyway?—Yes. 

51.908. Mr. Mehta, I want to ask you a few questions. You spoke of the 
earning of women spinning khaddar as 15 to 19 rupees per annum. Are 
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there a sufficient number of cases which justify the striking of an average?— 
Yes, for women engaged in agricultural pursuits and having surplus time* 

51.909. As a part time occupation?—Yes. 

51.910. On that basis you advocate such spinning as an economic benefit? 
—Yes. 

51.911. What about weaving? Is that to be done by these women?—No, 
but by men of the village just as they used to do under the old system. 

51.912. By professional weavers?—Yes. Weaving cannot be done as a 
part time occupation. 

51.913. You do not like the idea of cultiva-tors taking to weaving?—No. 

51.914. Owing to caste prejudices?—No, I do not think there are any 
caste prejudices now, but Wause the agriculturiste are engaged in their own 
pursuits. 

51.915. And they have no time for weaving?—^Yes. In Kathiawar and 
Gujarat weaving m done by Dheds, the sweepers of the villages. 

51.916. Then there is a caste prejudice against it?—! do not think so 
because weaving has been taken up oven in some villages by Brahmins them¬ 
selves, latterly of course, I do not think there is any caste prejudice against 
any people taking up weaving as a profession. 

51.917. What about the Maratha Kunbi?—I do not know about him, but 
so far as I can say, up to this time w'e have received no such complaints, 
and w*e have not heard that weaving will not bo taken up by anybody as a 
profession because of caste prejudices. 

51.918. Have you come across any instance of Maratha Kunbis who weave? 
—I do not know of any. 

51.919. Is this your personal view or the Chamber’s that hhaddar spinning 
is a sound economic policy?—That is the view of the Ohamlier that spinning 
should be considered as a subsidiary industry for agriculturists; but ihe 
statistics and other information which I have given with regard to spinning 
are mine. 

51.920. Sir Thomas Middleton : Mr. Walchand Hirachand, you refer to 

short courses taught in Manjri. How many of your workmen were sent to 
tho6e courses ?—The sugarcane man went there many times to take the small 
courses. My agricultural experience is only of three or four years. Last 
year I wanted to send two boys but at the last moment one could not 

go; the other lioy went this year; as I said, we sent more than 30 men 

to the Exhibition. We knew a bit too late that the courses had started. 

51.921. How long does that course last?—I think there are two courses, 

one is of 15 days with some practical work in addition. 

51.922. Did you send your sugarcane worker to Manjri at your own 

expense.^—Yes, 1 paid him his expenses and his pay. 

51,923. It was your experience of the value of that course that led 
you to send boys there for further instruction?—Yes. 

51,924. Y"ou yourself can testify to the value of such courses for your 
workers ?—^Yes. 

51,f)25. Do you think that there is room for a considerable expansion 
of these short courses of instruction for adult workers?—^Yes, there is. 

51,926. Dr. Ryder: Mr. Mehta, on page 510 of your note you state that 
you had some difference of opinion with ihe Central Cotton Committee.*^ 
—Yes. That was with regard to the money spent by the Central Cbtton 
Committee for putting up the plant at Matunga. Our Committee thought 
that that money had better be saved for some other purpose. 
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51.927. W<hat was the point of putting up that plant at MatungaP— 
For testing cotton for diiferent purposes, spinning, weaving and they 
have spent about 2 to 4 lakhs of rupees. 

51.928. You do not think that that is a legitimate object?—^That was 
what we thought. 

52.929. You do not think that experiment and research as regards the 
suitability of Indian cottons for spinning, etc., are desirable?—We did 
not think so. We thought that it was desirable that the methods followed 
in other countries might be adopted here with advantage and that there* 
fore there was no necessity for putting up the plant in question at 
Matunga, especially because the levying of a cotton cess was implied. 

51.930. Do you still adhere to that?—My Committee have not yet 
changed their view, 

51.931. You have visited that plant?—My Committee members have. 

51.932. They are still of the same opinion? No occasion has arisen to 
change that opinion?—That is so. 

51.933. Sir Hewry Lawrence: Do not they consider the work done 
there of any value?—There has been no further occasion for changing 
their opinion. 

51.934. They held that opinion before the plant had been started?— 
Yes. 

51,905. Its results have not been reviewed?—No. 

51,966. Dr, Hyder: Mr. Walcband Hiraehand, on page 511 you speak of 
economic agricultural holdings. W^hat is your idea of an ec'onomic holding? 
—It will vary and vary considerably. It may be one thing in Konkan and 
another in Gujarat. It depends on local circumstances. For jirayat 
and bagayat, what would be applicable to the Konkan would not be 
applicable to the Deccan, and Sind will probably give you a different 
UJiit altogether. 

51.937. It will have to vary?—Yes, considerably. 

51.938. You make a statement that over a series of years those engaged 
in agriculture do not earn enough, that is to say, that agriculture is 
not profitable. Is that based on some data or on the circumstances of 
your particular farm?—The Committee did not know anything of my 
farm or the conditions on my farm. 

51.939. That statement applies to Indian agriculture in general? 
Have you got any data for that?—I should think there is any amount 
ol data. The general figure of the average income of the Indian popu* 
lation varies from Dadabliai Naoroji's Rs. 30 to Rs. 120 of Mr. Findlay 
rShirras, even if you take the maximum. I think 80 or 82 per cent of 
the population is entirely agricultural. Even if you take the average, 
which includes millionaires with annual incomes of lakhs of rupees, you 
get a very poor average and you cannot but come to the conclusion that 
the agriculturist is in a very poor way. 

51.940. You are taking the estimates of other people but your Chamber 
have not gone into the figures themselves?—No, not as a Chamlier. 

51.941. There is one point in regard to the criminal action of the 
Central Government which I should like to clear up. Is it your idea 
that agriculture in the Bombay Presidency (I shall not speak of other 
parts of India) is carried on chiefly with the aid of hired labour; is 
that tl^ rule?—No; what I was driving at is that money crops are 
regulated by sterling prices; I say that instead of getting Rs. 300 I get 
only Rs. 264, while on the other side my cost of production is not reduced. 
But the textile industry is not affected to the same extent as agriculture 
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because, in the case of that industry, about 60 per cent, of their cost of 
production is favourably affected by the appreciation of the rupee. In 
their oaae the price of cotton goes down, everything except labour goes 
down. In ray case the cost of production, which consists mainly of 

lalx)ur has not gone down; the economist might not agree with that 
hut that is my experience as a layman. 

61.942. My point is this that one cannot ffx the exchange, taking into 

account the oiircumstances of a particular firm only, and therefore I 
ask you whether in the Bombay Presidency agriculture is carried an 

chiefly with the aid of hired labour?—I would not say so with reference 
to the Deccan. 

61.943. That is one point which is clear. Each cultivator carries on 

%is agricultural pursuits with the help of his family P—That is so 

generally. I am not an economist, I am a business man; 1 have not 
studied economics; I base that on my practical experience. I say that I 
have lost Rs, 36 per khandi without getting a reduction in wages and 
.that should affect every other agriculturist. 

61.944. How many years experience have you?—Four years, 

•51,946. The price of cotton has fallen this year, has it not?—That 

does not change the situation. I maintain that I have not obtained 
any reduction in my cost of production of the cotton, although I am 
told by the economist that I would get it or that I have got it already. 
Some say that I may get a reduction, others say that I have already 
got it. But I say that I have not actually got it because, as I hare 
just pointed out, instead of getting Rs. 300 I get only Rs. 264 which 
means a loss of Rs. 36; whereas had I got Rs. 300 on my money crops 
the results would hare been much better. 

51.946. BKit if the ratio had been fixed at one and fourpenoe, perhaps 
you might have had some trouble with 5 ^our men working on your farm? 
—That is only imagination, guesswork. 

51.947. But you do not see that those men who are finding their cost 
oi living rising might make an application to you?--nLet the diflSculty 
.arise and then we will face it. 

61.948. So that you will wait until the difficulty arises and not act 

eo as to ensure against its arising. With regard to another item, 
namely the long term obligations arising out of the indebtedness of the 
peasant, what is your idea of the length of time in connection with a 

loan?—I think I hare told the Chairman that I have no views to offer 

on that point. 

61.949. Is it your aim, or the aim of the dmmber to make every village 
a self-contained unit?—(Mr. Mehta): That is the opinion of the Chamber, 
with spe<nal reference to spinning as a subsidiary industry. 

61.950. Your Chamber consists of merchants?—Yes. 

51.951. Does it not occur to you that if every village was self-con- 

tained you would soon go out of business?—I do not think so. 

51.952. There would be no need for the rest of the world to exist?— 
I do not think so. 


51,963. What is this proper organization to which you are referrinir 
in connection with the hand-spinning cottage industry P What hare vou 
in mind?—The proper organization would be to induce men or women 
m every village who have some spare time at their disposal to apply 
this spare time to hand-spinning, and the products of this hand-spinninu 
SgatozS- weaving. For this purpose you require some^^proper 
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51»954. Would it be a Gove^rnmeiit agency?—It may be through Govern?^ 
ment agency, or through private agency. 

51y955« Is there any programme for the construction oC branch linee. 
by District Boards in the Bombay Presidency?—(Mr, Walchand Miraehand): 
As far as I am aware there is no such programme. 

51^956. Sir Chunilal Mehta : When you talk about vocational rural educa¬ 
tion, 1 suppose you only mean some kind of manual training in the schools,^ 
such as nature study and so on?—^Yes, that is so. 

51,967. You could not really teach farming as such?—No. 

61.958. Have you seen the new rural bias schools?—^No. 

61.959. Did you see it at the Exhibition where the whole school was actually* 
brought?—No. 

61.960. Have you not heard al>out them?-~Yes, I have heard about them, 
but I have not studied them. 

61.961. Have you heard good reports about them?—1 have heard of the 
existence of such schools, but I have not heard either good or bad reports 
about them. 

61.962. These short courses that you speak of were taken only at Loni, were 
they not?—At Loni and Manjri as well. 

51.963. Are there any such courses in the Agricultural College?—I do not 
know. 

61.964. There are, and you might find them equally beneficial for your staff? 
—They are not well advertisfd or known to the public. It w^ould not cost 
Government anything to send a press communique. We heard of that a little 
too late for our boys to lie sent there. 

61.966. The Government do not always advertise, do they ?—I would not use 
the word advertise; I would say that IJciey do not inform the public. 

51.966. As regards fragmentation, would yonr Chamber welcome legislation 
by Goreriiment?—It depends on what that legislation is. 

51.967. I mean to say, legislation can be introduced for the prevention of 
subdivisional frugrneiitaiions without really going against the Hindu and 
Mahommedan laws of inheritance. Would you welcome it in that case?—Yes. 

51.968. It is a very pressing need, is it not?—Yes. 

51.969. Why do you consider that the Bombay Government have been very 
slack w ith regard to encouraging railway construction when in point of fact 
it do^ not cost them a penny?—1 suppose it is due to the want of energy or 
foresight or something like that; things have been going at a very slow pace. 

61.970. Do you know how^ many schemes the Bombay Government have 
already put before the Government of India ?—Putting up schemes does net 
help; yon have got to keep on hammering at them. I wdll give you just one 
instance. Sholapur wanted an extension of metre gauge railway for over 30 
years. It w^as obviously detrimental to the interests of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railw'ay because they ivould be losing revenue on nine miles; 
nevertheless Sholapur felt the need for a further extension of the railway line. 
For thirty years nothing came of their petitions until two years ago, when 
His Excellency the Governor paid a visit to the place, and the Municipality 
and citizens of that town approached the Governor and pressed upon Hk 
Excellency the need for a railway, with the result that in about 18 months the 
railway wes constructed. You want a little personal pressure in tltese 
matters, and the Governor must have used this pressure with the lUilwav 
Board, with the happy result which I have just mentioned, 

51.971. So that the Sholapur Hotgi line is another achievement of the 
Bombay (3k)vernmentP—That really had nothing to do with agriculture; it 
was quite anotlier matter altogether. The Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
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did not want to have a metre gauge line there because it would have meant 
a loss of trafiic on their line. What 1 wish to say is that there must be some 
further pressure put on the departments concerned. His Excellency the 
Governor said that before he left the Province he would see that Bhoiapur 
had a railway, the metro gauge extension into Sholapur, and he saw to it 
that Sholapur did get one in the end, 

51.972. What further do you suggest that tJie Bombay Government should 
do'f —Obviously, when all the other Provincial Governments are going apace 
with their railway construction work, there must be something wrong in this 
Presidency that the pace should be much slower than is the case in the other 
Provinces, For instance, the Punjab Government are getting a further 
addition of 1,600 miles of railway, and obviously they are doing something 
which the Bombay Government are not doing. 

51.973. Are all these railways sanctioned for the Punjab paying proposi¬ 
tions, do you kno'wH—do not happen to have here all those pink books of 
the Railway Board which deal with the figures, but there are many schemes 
which, although they are not paying, are still being taken in hand, liecause 
the Local Government have been pressing strongly for them. Take the case 
of Madras, for instance. Recently the Railway Member of Madras went to 
Dollii specially in connection with railway matters, and the Railway Board 
Members, Mr. Parsons and others, went down to Madras, where they sat 
together with the loc;al offi(!ers and considered the demand for improving 
railway facilities. The Madras Government Member in charge said tliat he 
wanted the Railway Board to give his Province some new lines, and ho 
pressed the point so energetically that his demand was conceded. 

51.974. Could you give us any instance or instances to show where the 
Punjab Government were able to get schemes sanctioned which were not 
paying, and where the Government of India refused to take up any schemes 
in the Bombay Presidency even though they were paying?—I have cited one 
instance. 

51.975. What I really want to know is whether you consider that, in the 
acceptance of schemes, preference should be given to paying lines.^— 
Certainly. 

51.976. If it happens that the schemes in Bombay do not pay and that the 
schemes eleewhere pay, what has the Bombay Government to do in that 
event ?—I do not myself consider that the position is so bad in Bombay that 
there are no schemes which will pay, whereas in othen Provinces they are 
every year constructing new schemes. I do not know what the position is 
in the Punjab because, as I say, I have not studied the Punjab schemes, but 
r have gone through tiie schemes wliich have not l>een given effect to here, 
and “which I have mentioned. 

51.977. What are the schemes in the Bombay Presidency which are paying, 
and what are the schemes which are not paying? Can you tell?—1 have 
referred to this Manmad-Malegaon-Batana railway project. They say that 
this is not a paying proposition, and yet round about this tract there are 
three other railway lines which are not even served by irrigation, and these 
railways have proved successful. My analogy is that you have these other 
railways in the same locality and they are all paying handsomely; one is 
paying 8 per cent., another 12 per cent., and a third is paying 15 per cent. 
What more do you want? That is where I say the Bombay Government have 
not done as much as they ought to have done. 

51.978. This is the only scheme that you have in mind which is a paying 
proposition and which the Government of Bombay have not pushed on?—I 
have not looked into the question whether there are others. 

51.979. Bo you know of any other scheme in the Bombay Presidency which 
is paying and which has not been taken up ?—I have not looked into it front 
that point of view. 
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You do not know of others at present, but may be able to discover 
some?—Yes. 

51;961, Take the case of the railway you mentioned just now, namely, the 
extensdon of the Billimoria^Kala-amba Railway to Nasik. How long ago did 
the Baroda Government suggest this extension P—1 cannot give you a definite 
date, but 1 think it was not more than six or seven years ago. Even now 
they be prepared to carry out that project provided the sanction is 
given. They were anxious to do it. 

51.982. His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda wanted to extend this rail- 
way in connection with the projected development of Fort Salher as a hill 
station. I want also to tell you that the Bombay Government themselves 
were very much interested. Do you happen to know it?—But the result is 
not there. 

61.983. I am not talking of results. Of course you are interested only in 
results. You seem to think that the Bombay Government neglected this 
line?—If the Bombay Government were interested, the Railway Board would 
have mentioned it. 

61.984. The Bombay Gkivernment possess very valuable forests in that 
area ?—My information is to the contrary, that the Government of Bombay 
do not consider that their timber traffic will pass through that railway. 

51.985. There is this fact, that the Bombay Government pas.se8s very 
valuable forest in the Dangs, and they represented this to the Government 
of India. Do you know that?—How is it, then, that in the latest programme 
it is not mentionod? If the Bombay Government is pressing for it, why is 
it that there is no provision for even a survey, which will cost only Rs.10,000 
or Rs.l5,0()0? 1 know that the Bombay Government are pressing tor some 
railway in Sind in connection with the Sukkur Barrage. 

61.986. Do you know that the Great Indian Peninsular Railway refused to 
countenance this scheme?—^Yes; that is what I have been referring to. 

51.987. Do you know that this was particularly put before the Acworth 
Ooinmittee by the Bombay Government?— 1 do not know that. 

61.988. Do 3 ’ou expect the Bombay Government to do much more than 
that ?—Yes. 

51.989. What do you want them to do?—If the Bombay Government were 
to write sufficiently strongly, I think they would get the railway. I have 
gone through the report of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, and I have 
criticised it very fully, and I have passed on my criticisms to the Honourable 
Member in Charge. If the Bombay Government were to write, wo might 
expect to have the railway within the next five years or less. 

51,900. Has your Chamber made any representations about it to the 
Government of Bombay or India?—No. 

51.991. Why should they not help the Government of Bombay?—If any 
representation from the Chamber would help the Bombay Government, the 
Chamber would always be willing to do so. 

61.992. l)i\ Hyder: Have not the representatives from Bombay in the 
Legislative Assembly helped you?—They have ahvays been helping us. The 
question is whether represen tat iona from the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
would help the Government of Bombay. We are very glad to hear from 
Sir Cbunilal that they do help the Government of Bombay, 

51.993. Sir OhuniloX Mehta : I am only saying that they would add to the 
strength of the representation of the Bombay Government ?—Then we will 
put it before the Chamber. 

61.994. You are not going to do anything better to increase the strength 
of the representation in the matter?—Yes; we have already criticised the 
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details of the report* We have gone through the figures of tralfic given bjr 
the G.I.P. Railway and criticised them. 

51.995. Coming to the question of roads in irrigated tracts, it is perfectly 
true that yourself and another member of your Chamber undertot^ to go in 
for large scale agriculture at the request of the then Minister; but was your 
difficulty in regard to roads brought to hk notice?—‘No, not to his notice, 
because he suddenly ceased to be a Minister. 

51.996. But there was another Minister; was it brought to his notice?— 
It was not, but I am afraid that it would not have been of any use. 

51.997. Was it brought to the notice of the Member in charge of Irriga¬ 
tion?—Recently I had bitter complaints to make about certain matters, but 
the Superintending Engineer told me that the proper person to go to was 
the man on the spot, the Executive Engineer. I did go to him, and hi.'* 
l eply was that he could not help me. 

51.998. Do you mean to say that, if the Executive Engineer and the Super* 
intending Engineer say ** No,'* you are debarred from approaching the 
higher authorities?—No; I do not say so. 1 approached the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer; perhaps the matter went to the higher authorities, and my 
application was turned down. 

51.999. I entirely agree with you that all these representations take time, 
and the ordinary agriculturist is not able to undertake all these steps. But 
I suggest that you can quite easily go to the higher authorities?—Per¬ 
sonally, as a special case, I was given permission; the officer said ‘‘Mr, 
Walchand will be allowed to take his car over this road." 

52,000, On a general question like this question of roads in irrigated tracts 
which are of great value to agriculturists, do you not think it will be worth 
while taking up the question to the highest authority?—Yes. 

52,001. You informed the Chairman that you would like much more money 
to be spent on agricultural research, propaganda and demonstration, on co¬ 
operation and other allied activities?—^I did not say anything about co¬ 
operation. 

52,002. Would you not like to have more expenditure on that?—AVc have 
left it to experts on co-operation. 

52,003. Would you like to have more expenditure on those activities?—1 
would. 

52,004. Have you any scheme for financing the extra expenditure?—No; 
not as a Chamber. But speaking entirely personally, I do not mind if agri¬ 
culture is taxed to finance such schemes. 

52,005. Has your Chamber considered this?—^It has not boon put to the 
Cliambor. 

52,008. You are not then in a position to express any views on behalf of 
the Chamber in this matter?—I am not. 

52,007. Dr. Hyder; Do you mean a tax on agricultural income or a cess 
on land revenue ?—^Any way. If research is going to do any good to agricul¬ 
ture, there may be a tax on agriculture; whether it is a ccss on revenue or 
a tax on agricultural income docs not matter; Government may take addi¬ 
tional revenue from the agriculturists themselves. The Secretary suggests 
that it might be like the tea cess. In whatever form, that money should be 
got from agriculture. Of course, the agriculturists will say that they already 
pay land revenue, and a portion of that should return to them. But if tho 
revenue is not sufficient, I personally do not mind if agriculturists are taxed 
further to meet the expenditure on research and other things. 

52,008. The Chairman: What about a cess on agricultui^al produce ex¬ 
ported ?~-Pereonally I am against any export duty, 
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52,009. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Mr. Mehta, you said something about the 
experiments by the Central Cotton Cbmmittee. Bo you recollect that when 
the Chamber took this attitude the proposal also was that such experimental 
work could be done in mills, and several mills were willing to do so ?—Yes. 

52,010. Mr. Mehta, would you mind giving to the Commission more details 
about the scheme for hand spinning? Are you talking here of hand*8pinning 
in any particular tract or Province, or are you talking about all India?— (Mr, 
Mehta ): I am talking about all India. 

62,011. Is there great scope for hand-spinning in the Bombay Presidency 
as such?—Yes, there is very great scope. 

62,012. In what parts?—Especially in cotton districts, but generally in 
otW districts also. 

62,013. How would you do it in other districts?—Already non-official 
efforts are being made in the direction of sending out cotton slivers to non¬ 
cotton districts. These slivers are distributed to difierent women. In fact, 
in Madras, where Mr. Rajagopalachariar is working, some of the districts, 
so far as 1 know, are non-cotton districts, and yet he gets down slivers of 
cotton to those places, and 8,000 women are supplied regularly with cotton 
by this non-official agency. 

52,014. Have you any experience of work done in this PresidencyYes, 
to some extent. 

52,015. What part of the Presidency —Gujarat. 

52,016. Surat District?—No, Ahmedabad District. 

52,017. What makes you say that the cultivator will not take to weaving? 
—1 do not say that the cultivator will have any objection to take up weav¬ 
ing, but 1 say he will not take up weaving as a part-time occupation, so long 
as he has got his agricultural pursuit to attend to. 

52,018. Why not? Have you any experience of that?—I have no personal 
experience, but 1 can see that from the different accounts we are receiving. 

52,019, Is not the cultivator taking to hand-weaving in Bardoli,®—He 
does, if he leaves off agriculture. 

52,020. No; while he is engaged in agriculture; there are some months 
in the year when he has nothing to do, and then he takes up hand-weaving? 
—Some of them may do so. 

62,021. Sir Henry Lawrence: What community do these Bardoli weavers 
belong to?—^So iar as I know, Patels, Kunbis, and even the Anavils, who are 
Brahmins. 

62,022. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Have you examined whether a handloora 
weaver, whether he belongs to the professional handloom-weaving class or 
whether he is a cultivator prefers mill yarn or handspun yarn?—With 
regard to that, we were running several handloom sheds in the suburbs ol 
Bombay, and there my experience was that they did prefer mill yarn, 
but if we pay them more, to some extent they will use handspun yarn also. 
Especially, if it is handspun yarn which is sufficiently systematised, that is, 
tied up in hanks like mill yarn, they will have no objection to use it. 

62,023. Have you had handspun yarn and mill yarn tested for its even¬ 
ness?—It is being tested in one or two places, especially in the Sabarmati 
Ashram. 

62,024* Do you find any difference?—^There may not be the same evenness 
in the handspun yarn as in mill yarn, but in regard to tensile strength the 
reports are that the handspun yarn has more of tensile strength. 

52,025. What is more important for the weaver, the evenness or the 
tenaile strength?—I am not a technical expert, but what I find is that want 
of evenness should not be a deterrent to the weavers. 
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52,026. It certainly is in a power loom P—Tensile strength is ihe main 
consideration there, 

52,027. The strength in the weakest point of the thread is the most 
important point. That is why it breaks. What worries the weaver is the 
constant breakages P —^What I eay is, if the yarn is strong enough, then he 
will use either handspun or mill yarn; it will not matter mudh. 

52,028. But the test which you have of its strength is not always the 
correct test. It is the strength in the weakest point in the thread that is 
most important to the weaver?—^Yes, 

52,029. From this experience of your own round about the suburbs ot 
Bombay, in what proportion, roughly, w^ould mill yarn of the same counts 
be superior to the handspun yarn?—^You mean with regard to strength? 

52,030. With regard to what the weaver fancies?—AVe cannot put it down 
at any percentage. It depends on the sort of feeling which the weaver has. 
For instance, in Bombay, there are 2,000 handlooin weavers in Madanpura> 
and they are using mill yarn, because they are never habituated to hand* 
spun yarn. Nobody has made any efforts with regard to them, but wherever 
any efforts have been made (the Khadi Prathishtan of Calcutta are making 
huge efforts, they are having yarn to the extent of some lakhs of rupee6> 
it has been found that the weavers will afterwards take to handspun yarn. 

52,031. Mr, Calvert : Is not mill yarn cheaper?—Mill yarn is cheaper, 

52,032. Sir Chwnilal Mehta : If it is cheaper and better, how do you expect 
the handloom weaver to use handspun yarn?—Because khaddar also at 
present sells at a costlier rate than the mill cloth. So he uill get his 
rewai*d. 

52,033, That will mean that khaddcvr will not be sold in enough quantities; 
there will be a limit?—This is because we are still at the beginning of the 
wjiole thing. It means a revolution. The whole t'hing was gone, and this 
is a revival. We expect that by the time we are fairly well established, 
khaddar will again be what it was; that is, it will be for the nlasi^es. 

52,034. How many processes has the mill yarn to go through before it 
reaches the finished stage?—It has to go through several processes. 

52,035. It has to pass through several machines and nunil>ers of processes. 
How do you exxiect the simple handspun yarn to come up to such a highly 
finished level ?—We have seen the results; the results are published. The 
counts of the handspun yarn are much more, the tensile strength is greater, 
and the beauty of the cloth also is much more than that of cloth from 
mill yarn. The reports have been published. 

52,OikJ. Does it not depend on the cotton?—^Hundred and 110 counts is 
not usual with the mills, 

52,037. Precisely. It depends on the cotton. When you are talking of 
100 and 110 counts, you are no doubt referring to the Andhra yarn?— 
Yes. 

52,038. That is spun from extraordinarily good cotton. You get very good 
c-otton like Cambodia cotton there?—^l^at is true, but even with regard to 
Bombay cotton, for instance, the Surat and Broach cotton, there are spinners 
who have spun up to 85 and 90 counts. 

52,039. At very great cost?—^At the cost of trouble. 

62,040. The market price of that 80-count8 yarn would be very much 
more than mill*made or imported yarn?—^Ultimately, the khaddar also 
sells for much more. A sari of 100-counts yarn will sell at lls.75 to Rs.SO. 

52,041. How many purchasers are there of such saris of 100 counts at 
that price?—In Hornby Boad itself, you can see how many ladies are going, 
in for foreign saais^ and you will find, if the taste is changed, that these 
people will go for the khaddar saris, 
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52,042* At that ooatP-^At that cost, because English and other foreign 
mris are not selling at a lesser cost. 

52,043. Are you aware of the efforts which Mr. Amritlal Thakkar made 
for three years in Kathiawar and in parts of Gujarat?—^Yes. 

52,044* has given it up. His whole heart was in this work?—^But the 
causes were different. 

52,045* Bo you know the details of his experiments P—Some of t/hem. 

52,046. You think that his success or failure cannot teach us very much? 
—I think so. 

52,047. You require an organisation for propagating hand-spinning. 
What really do you wish us to do.?^—^You can do it through co-operative 
societies, or you can start some other organisation. Personallv, I would be 
for co-operative societies. 

52,048. W^hat is the co-operative society to do^—Supposing there is a 
co-operative society of weavers weaving handspun yain, the society will first 
of all give the slivers; or they may give the cotton, because they would 
prefer to give raw cotton to the spinners for being ginned by themselves. 
They would collect all the yarn, they would pay to the spinners, and pass on 
the yarn to the weavers, and make provision for purchadng the hhaddar 
for sale in the market. 

52,049. But would you force a society to use handspun yarn only?—^Yes, 
because otherwise you would not encourage handspun yarn, and ns long as 
you do not do that the experiment will not succeed. Already the handlo<»ms 
are successful. They supply one-third of our sartorial requirements. In 
the United Pivivinces and Bihar and Orissa the handloom industry has 
advanc<d to such an extent that it can compete with mill cloth. But we 
want to encourage handspun yarn also, m order to revive a subsidiary 
industry for the villages. 

62,060. Are you aware of the difficulties through which the handloom 
weaver lias to pass? 1 tliink it applies to the whole country, *jot especially 
to this Presidency. .4re you aware of the difficulties with regard to biijing 
of yarn, the sale of his cloth, the marketing conditions under which he 
works, the bad yarn which he uses, hlf. ado nation to drink? Has he not 
enough handicaps already that ihe should have this further handicap of 
using an inferior article?—We do not say there should be no co-operative 
societies ewen for handloom weavers using mill yarn. If you start co¬ 
operative societies for handspun yarn, then they need not clash wdth the 
Sfxjioties using mill yarn. We do not say that you should kill out the mill- 
yarn weavers altogether. 

52,051. You would not have any objection to encouraging handloom 
weaving, whether they use mill-spun yarn or handspun yarn?—No, I would 
not. 

52,052. Has it not been suggested that liandspinning only should be 
encouraged and the weaving of handspun yarn should be encouraged at the 
expense of the other? You do not hold that view?—No. 

52,053. The Haja of Parhkimedi : Mr. W^alchand Hirachand, on this farm 
of yours, what system do you adopt for engaging labourers?— {Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand): It is all departmental. There is no sub-letting. We pay them 
so much per day, or so much per month; to the bulk <d’ them we pay so much 
per month. 

52,054. They are all permanently paid labourers?—Yes, 

52,055. Are they permanently engaged?—A portion of them are per¬ 
manently engaged. A portion of them are required at particular seasons; 
when there is picking of cotton or sugarcane crushing, wo want additional 
bands; those are seasonal labourers, and the rest are permanent. 
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62,066. How do you keep these permanent hands engaged in the off 
seasons?-~For the cultivator growing crops under irrigation, there is em¬ 
ployment tliroughout the year. With 7U0 acres under irrigation, there is 
employment throughout the year; there is no off season time at all, 

62,067. But there is a certain amount of slack time between planting and 
harvesting?—Not much. With rotation of crops and a variety of crops 
being grown, when the planting of some crops is finished, possibly by that 
time something else comes up. Except for seasonal labour, the bulk of the 
labour is peimanent, and we find permanent employment for them. 

62,058. What crops do you grow on the irrigated area?—^As I said, cotton 
and sugarcane, and I am now going in for fruit plantation, bananas, pome¬ 
granates, and guavas; and I am growing tobacco and chillies. These are the 
main crops that we have under irrigation. 

62,059. Are your cotton and sugarcane the improved varieties suggested 
by the Agricultural Department?—Yesj they are the most modern. Although 
mine is a four-year farm and not a three-generation farm, and I have not 
the experience of three generations, the variety of roseum cotton which I 
grew got the first prize at the Agricultural Show in Poona last year. The 
sugarcane which I grew also stood somewhere near the first. With regard 
to cotton seed I find there is some difficulty. If T send the kapa$ to the 
nearest ginning factory, I do not get pure seed back. So I am putting up 
gins of iny own, and I will be able to get the purest seed possible, of my own, 
on the spot. 

52,060. You depend upon your own seed entirely, and do not get a fresh 
stock of seed after a certain period?—No. Are you referring to cotton? 

52,060a. And sugarcane also?—Sometimes there is a new variety, in which 
case we get the Agricultural Department to advise us and to send us that 
seed, and we then keep it rotating or keep it up to scratch, as far as 
possible. 

52,061. Then you take sufficient care in seed selection?—I think so, as far 
as we can do it. 

52,062. Do these labourers of yours approach you for any relief from the 
sowcars, for temporary loans of money?—No, they are paid regularly; every 
fortnight the off-season men get their wages, and every month the monthly 
labourers draw their wages. Thero are, of course, instances of marriages 
or calamities or some extra expenditure, when they come and ask for small 
advances to be repaid in one, two or three instalments. 

52,063. Free of interest?—^Yes, entirely free. 

52,064. A couple of months^ pay in advance, I suppose?—Something of 
that sort. It depends on circumstances. If there is a calamity, or an acci¬ 
dent, or illness or some such thin^, or a marriage (though we do not 
encourage much expenditure on marriages), we give them facilities. 

52,065. In that area, round about your farm, is agricultural indebtedness 
very excessive?—I have not gone into details, but I do not think so. 

52,066. Are you encouraging any by-products out of agriculture, such as 
rope-making, ttc, ?—^Fniit-canning I am thinking of. In fact, I have just 
concluded negotiations to take over the Premier Fruit Products Co. I did 
not want to take up fruit canning, but I had to, because, for want of trans¬ 
port, 1 had to bury my whole crop of tomatoes, a luxuriant crop of beautiful 
Quality, quantity and yield, but because transport to my next market was 
difficult and it did not repay the cost of transport and packing, 1 burled 
the ])alance and I did not grow any more. I have now almost completed 
negotiations with the Premier Fruit Products Co. They have a graduate 
r^urned from America. Their plant will be put in at my place, and will 
tin such products as tomato soup, ketchup, sauce, mixed guava jellies. 
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52,067. Lemon juice preserved?—We have not yet thought of that, but 
these mixed jellies can successfully compete with Tasmanian and other 
foreign jellies. I am tiding to put up a few gins, a small oil mill and a 
disintegrator for the purpose of improving the by-products. 

62,068. Do you nov grow oilseeds?—grow groundnut and til seed to a 
small extent. 

62,069. Do you decorticate yourself before marketing or do you sell un- 
decortioated ?—^Till now groundnut has been done on a small scale only. 
But this year two small oil mills are being erected. 

62,070. You do not find decorticated nuts better to sell ?—^All my attempts 
at oilseed growing have been very small. We did not go into details, but 
now, if and when I get my full water supply for my 700 acres, I will have 
to seriously consider that point. 

62,071. Are you growing any fibre crop on your farm, such as hemp or 
jute?—Having no grazing facilities, we have to put in green manure. The 
difficulty in the first instance is that for green manure they charge us full 
irrigation water rates. They ought to encourage green manure where water 
is ea.sy to got, they could do it, but they would not. Barring hemp for 
green manure, we have no fibre crop worth speaking of. 

52,072. There are plants which can be grown without irrigation, yielding 
good fibre?—It depends on the rainfall. My rainfall is very poor. My soil 
is rather light and requires a large amount of water. Last year we had 
about 12 inches of rain. When I nave got my 700 acres of irrigated land, 
why should I worry about ihc unirrigated land? 

62,073. Sir James MacKenna : Is it the view of your Chamber that, 
preliminary to an advance of the agricultural industry, there should be 
a greater difl’usion of vernacular education? Do you think that the time 
is ripo for the policy of compulsory education Have your committee 
considered that point?—Yes, personally, I do think that the time is ripe 
for introducing compulsory education and it should also be made free. 

62,074. That would entail a very great expense?—Yes. 

62,075. I suppose yon mean vernacular education —Yee. 

52,076. To what extent would you go as regards agricultural bias? 
To adoption of lessons so drawn up that in the course of learning to 
read or learning to write the examples should be taken from agricultural 
subjects and agricultural illuetrations?—^Yes. 

52,077. Have the Chamber a representative on the Council?—^Yes, Mr. 
Lalji Naraiiji is their representative in the Bombay Legislative Council 
and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. 

62,078. Mr. Calvert: On this qucetioii of opening these canal bank roads 
to the public, is there not a legal difficulty in that, as they have been 
acquired for a specific public purpose, namely, for canals, they will have 
to be restored to the original owner if they are opened to the public?— 
I do not think so, because even then they would be employed for a public 
purpose. 

62,079. Yes, but the Act requires that, if the land is not applied to the 
specific purpose for which it was acquired, it has to be restored to the 
original owner?—You can unmake the law, modify the original Act. That 
is only a technical difficulty, 

62,080. On this question of railway expansion, the figures quoted for 
the Punjab are, I think, due to the fact that the Punjab Government 
has guaranteed the Bailway Board against loss. There are two important 
points of policy. I understand that the Finance Member of the Bmnbay 
Government is eometiraee perturbed, when he is trying to balance the 
Wdget. On the general question of raising fresh taxation in order to 
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provide funds for guaranteeing railway expansion, do you think Govern¬ 
ment will be justified in going so far?—Yes. Government will not, I think, 
guarantee against loss. What the Bombay Government should do, I think, 
is to say that for the first five or ten years (which I call the development 
years) liey will guarantee 4i per cent., and at the end of say 16 or 20 
years they should be paid back their money. I believe that has been the 
intention of the Government’s railway policy, and I think it should be 
continued. 

52,081. Under the scheme the Local Gk)vernment has to be prepared to 
pay up losses on a fixed percentage?—It is an advance; it is not a dead 

loss. They advance the money with a view to get it back after a certain 

number of years, whatever happens. 

52,082. Do you think the Local Government will be justified in enhancing 
taxation for this specific purpose?—Certainly, I do, because ultimately 
it benefits the people directly and indiretitly. 

52,088. Sir Ohunilal Mehta \ Am I to understand that the Local Govern¬ 
ment will be justified in enhancing taxation for this special purpose?— 
Yes, but these views I am giving in my personal capacity, and if the 
Chamber’s views are required, we will send them on to you. 

52,084. Mr, Calvert : There is another important matter of policy coming 
up. It is happening that the guarantee required against loss for a new 

light railway may be actually less than the cost of maintaining a new 

metalled road, in which case would you prefer the railway or the new 
metalled road?—I would prefer the railway. 

52,085. Your Chamber is very directly interested in increasing pro¬ 
duction, and that is linked up with the question of supplying pure seed. 
Could you suggest any means whereby the ordinary grain dealer could 
be induced to undertake the supply of pure seed? At present he sells 
mixed-up seed, very bad stuff sometimes?—The ordinary grain dealer 
supplies any sort of seed to agriculturists. 

52,086. In the villages he sells very bad stuff ind<M3d?—I think the 
present system is that the Agricultural Department have depots, and, 
in some cases, sufficiently well scattered about in the taluka places, which 
do this work, and I think if this is developed there will be no necessity 
of resorting to gram dealers for distribution of pure seed. 

52,087. In this Presidency, I understand there are about 26,000 villages 
and therefore you would require 26,000 depots?—It is not necessary to 
have a depot in every village. One depot in a town can serve 15 to 20 
villages round about. This system is already in vogue; there is a depot 
in each taluka town which supplies seed to the villages in that taluka. 

52,088. Do you think the Department will be able to cover the entire 
ground?—I think so. 

52,089. Have you any of the Bombay millowners on your Chamber?— 
What do you mean exactly? 

52,090. Millowners or shareholders in mills?—All may be shareholders. 
There are about 20 millowners on our Chamber. 

52,091. I wonder how they approve of your idea of making the village 
a self-contained unit?—But their views as regards cloth and spinning are 
already expressed in that note; they are not the personal views of the 
Secretary of the Chamber. 

52,092. Mr. Mehta, can you tell me whether anything has been done to 
design a spinning wheel which will take the long staple American cotton; 
the ordinary charkha will not spin the long staple cotton?—Several types 
of spinning wheels have been tested, I think about three dozen types, but 
it is found by expert hand-spinners that no other spinning wheel is so 
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good ibB the old spinning wheel. No standard pattern will do because 
the ciroumferenees are so very different in the different spinning wheels. 
Even with regard to the old spinning wheel, its diameter is different from 
the diameters of other types of wheels and sometimes it is different in 
the different parte of the same district, and still more different in the 
different parts of India, The number of flaps varies; sometimes they are 
16, sometimes 8 and sometimes 12. 

52,098. Do I understand that your Chamber is not prepared to help 
us out of this difficulty of the Hindu law of inheritance and fragmentations P 
—(Mr. Wdlchand Eimchand ): We want you to place a scheme before us, 
and I hope my Chamber will do their best to help you, 

52,094. It is a question on which we w'ould rather not express an opinion, 
but non-official opinion would be very valuable?—^It depends on what the 
Commission will propose. 

52,095. The Hindu law of inheritance stands in the way ol a solution 
of that problem?—But I think the Government of Bombay have been very 
seriously considering the matter just now. 

52,096. Mr. Eamat i With regard to the idea of levying a small cess 
as an export duty on, say, wheat, in order to build up a sort of develop¬ 
ment fund for agriculture, would your Chamber be inclined to support 
such an idea?—(Mr. Mehta): I am afraid we cannot say without con¬ 
sulting our Committees flrst. 

52,097. What is the trend of feeling in that respect?—1 cannot tell. 
Naturally all the Commercial Chambers are opposed to any further taxa¬ 
tion, in view of the limit which has already been reached. 

52,098. I know that that is the case generally, but supposing, in the 
interest of agriculture, the proceeds of such a levy, the proceeds of such 
a development fund, were to be applied for improving the production 
ot the agriculturist, would the merchants of your Chamber still be against 
such a measure?—Neither the President nor myself can say what wrill 

. the opinion of the Committee; we would iiave to consult that body 
first. 

52,099. It has been suggested that the export of oil cakes which are 
used for manure is growing and therefore a restriction should be placed 
on the export of groundnut oil cakes or castor oil cakes. Would you 
give me your idea as to whether you favour restricting the free export 
ot these oil cakes from India to foreign tountries?—Our Committee have 
not considered that point. 

52.100. As you have appeared on behalf of the Chamber 1 expect you 
to give me the general trend of feeling amongst them?—(Mr. Walchand 
Eiiachand): How can we anticipate that? 

52.101. That means you are not in possession of the general trend 
of their feelings in this matter?—(Mr. Mehta): The general feeling of 
the country may be against such a prohibition. 

52.102. Talking about fragmentation, are you generally in favour of 
legislation?—Yes, provided it does not go against the Hindu and Mahom- 
medan laws of inheritanoe. 

62.103. If such a law^ were passed, it would be based on fixing what is 
called an economic unit of land for particular tracts, say 5 acres, below 
which according to hypothesis agriculture does not pay. The whole object 
of that would be to fix a unit of 5 or 10 acres below which agriculture 
does not pay. Now, if that were to be the basis, it follows that some 
people in the village who are getting perhaps less than 5 or 10 acres, say 
half an acre or acres will be displaced from agriculture; the effect 
will be to drive them to some other occupations. Would you accept 
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that ?—(Mr. Walchand Mirachand ): We would rather wait till that definite 
scheme for legislation came forward when we would, as a Chamber, give our 
opinion on it. 

62,104. It is a general question; even for other Provinces where there 
is no legislation, fixing an economic unit and consolidating land on the 
basis of 5 acres as the minimum means that those who cannot get that 
minimum will have to take to other occupations?—^That is obvious. 

52.106. Therefore it is a general question; these others would hav^ 
to go into industrial concerns such as factories, <fec. Therefore I want 
to know whether you are prepared for that?—We have said that further 
industrialization of the country is neoessary. 

52,100. In other words, if there is regular consolidation l^roughout the 
country the present 70 per oent. of the population engaged in agricul> 
ture cannot remain in agriculture but, say, 10 or 20 per cent, would 
have to take to other industries?—Not necessarily; there might be inten¬ 
sive agriculture requiring more labour on the same basis, whereas the 
present method of agriculture is to sow the seed and to wait for the 
results. With these big holdings and more research, the same plot of 
land might require more men than are required to-day. 

52.107. In other words, you will keep some pressure of population on 
the same land but do it intensively?—There might be some of that 
labour required for more intensive cultivation and more production on 
those particular places which require more men. 

52.108. About this railway expansion question, you are concerned with 
railway works and you have a pretty long experience with regard to 
them. Would you kindly compile a statement showing how many feeder 
line schemes during the last 20 years have been started, say, by the 
Madras Government as against those started by the Bombay Government? 
It is no use simply comparing what has happened during the last three 
or four years. If you take up the question over a period of 20 year.s 
then we shall be able to compare the conditions in the two Provinces 
and judge for ourselves whether Bombay is lagging behind other Pro¬ 
vinces or not?—^In the first place, I must say that the Railway Board 
would be the proper authority whom the Commission might address for 
preparing a statement of the kind you want. In the second place in¬ 
stead of going into the sins or otherwise of other Governments, I main¬ 
tain, that during the last 20 years, we have not added to our railway 
mileage except with regard to the case which I mentioned a little while 
ago. 

52.109. But you make a comparison between this Province and other 
Provinces and you come to the conclusion that this Province is back¬ 
ward whereas other Provinces are going ahead?—Yes, I think I can 
give you the figures to prove that that is the case. A glance at the 
map which the Railway Board recently produced at the time of pre¬ 
senting the Budget would show at once that we are backward in this 
respect. 

62.110. If you have the figures yourself, I think we might be able 
to verify for ourselves the statement that the Bombay Presidency is back¬ 
ward as compared with other Provinces. It is no use citing one single 
instance or even two instances and saying that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have not done anything during the last 8 or 4 years. That is 
not a proper comparison by any means?—^I have not got the figures with 
me here. 

52.111. You refer to the Hotgi and Sholapur junctions and you said 
that it took something like 30 years or so for the Gholapur people to 
get what they wanted ?—-What I meant to say was that the moment 
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tbe Bombay Oovernment took up the matter serioualy we got what we 
Wanted* We had to shout for 30 long years, of course, before they came 
to our rescue. 

d2,112. That proves then that the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
were successfully resisting the Bombay Government for a great many 
years, so that the Governor had to come on the scene and settle the 
matter P—^The Bombay Government may have sent up the Municipal Com¬ 
mittee’s address or the people’s representation to the Government of 
India and that may have produced the desired effect; at any rate, what 
I say is that the moment the Government of Bombay took up the matter 
seriously they got what they wanted. 

52.113. Similarly you fear that until the Governor is pleased to visit 
Malegson you will have to do without your railway, so that you would 
have to wait for 30 years as you did in the other case?—Possibly. 

52.114. You said that the distribution of water on the canal should 
be handed over to the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

»52,115. So far as complaints regarding petty corruption among the lower 
officers are concerned, do you think that there would be any improve¬ 
ment if the petty officials were supervised by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—I am not referring specifically to any complaints with regard 
to corruption, but what I do say is that the logical course would bo for 
tho Agricultural Department to distribute the water because they are 
in close touch with the agriculturists and know the actual requirements 
of the latter. Actually, very serious blunders have been committed by 
the Irrigation Department in stopping the supply of water at a time 
when they ought never to have done so. 

52.116. In other words, the time when water should be given and the 
quantity to be given would be better determined by the Agricultural 
Department than by the Irrigation people?—Obviously. 

52.117. If this is the only thing to be said against the Irrigation De¬ 
partment, then cannot the Irrigation Department dole out the water in 
co-operation with the Agricultural Department?—I think it is better for 
the appropriate department which is very intimately concerned with the 
agriculturist to handle this question. 

52.118. Dexoan Bahadur Malji : You talk, on page 511 of your note, about 
broadcasting by means of leaflets, magic lanterns, etc. T believe you can 
utilise the magic lantern and cinema shows for tho purpose of educating 
these illiterate masses with advantage. You i-eem to think that lantern 
shows w'ould be very effective, or rather more effective, in the case of 
those agriculturists who had a little education than in the case of 
illiterates ?—Certainly, 

52.119. With regard to the poverty of returns from agriculture, you have 
dealt witli the question of credit there to show that the credit is more 
or less affected because of the poverty of return?—Yes. 

52.120. Can you definitely assign a few reasons which have led to this 
state of affairs? Would you agree with me that the first reason in the 
case of dry cultivation is the uncertainty of the rains?—Yee. 

52.121. Secondly, about the results in point of crops, would you agree 
that the consequent uncertainty of crops is another reason?—^Rather the 
failure on the part of the Government, and consequently the Agricultural 
Department, to educate them sufficiently to be more sure of their yields. 

52.122. The third reason is seasonal circumstances. The changes are 
sometimes eo unexpected that the people are not ready to meet the 
requiremeute?—^Yes, there again that means that information is not avail¬ 
able quickly enough to show changes in weather forecasts, and in this 
also tne Government are blameworthy. 
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52.123. Then, again, the question of reliance upon foreign markets in 
the case of commercial crops oomes in the wayP—^Yes, the money crops, 

52.124. A further reason would be the want of systematic grading of 
crops ?—Yes. 

52.125. Then comes the middleman’s profits?—That might be to a very 
small extent, and then too in rare oases. 1 do not think there is much 
in middlemen’s profits or exactions. 

52.126. It is not a matter of frequent occurrence, I suppose?—^It is not. 

52.127. And then, cultivators selling cheap and buying dear; that is 
to say, when they have to sell their commodities they have to sell in 
the market for any price, if they are badly in need of funds?—That only 
applies to the considerably involved cultivator. 

52.128. If there are no arrangements to sell their agricultural require¬ 
ments at the nearest town, then they buy dear?—do not follow you. 
Do you mean that it i^ ill be added to by the cost of transportation or "want 
of facilities? 

52,128a. Yes.^’—Then that is so. 

52.129. Then the next would be the standardisation of weights and 
measures ?—Yes. 

52.130. Want of facilities in point of advances against ready goods. If 
they get advances against ready goods, they would save a lot; would they 
not ?—Yes. 

52.131. The absence of this facility also tells upon them?—Yes. 

52.132. Then, absence of subsidiary industries?—Yes. 

52.133. Do you agree that these are the principal difficulties iu the way 
of the agriculturist —Yes, with the exception of the one or two I liave 
pointed out. 

52.134. Supposing commercial crops were not encouraged, do you think 
the agriculturist will keep the areas, at present under those crops, under 
food crops?—Is it your question, as we are depending on world markets 
and consequently on world prices, whether we .should restrict commercial 
crops ? 

52,134a. No, 1 am only asking w'bether more foodstuffs will be grown 
on areas where commercial crops are now grown if commercial crops are 
discouraged?-—We are already producing what we can consume; so we 
have to produce commercial crops. We cannot discourage the growing 
of commercial crops and we should not do so. 

52.135. If commercial crops are discouraged, the land at present under 
them would not be cultivate?—^Possibly lees of it would be cultivated. 

52.136. As regards irrigation, your view is that the Agricultural De¬ 
partment, being more responsible, is the proper department to look after 
the proper supply of water from canals?—I do not say it is more respon¬ 
sible, but I say it is the proper department, as it handles all agricultural 
questions. 

52.137. Do you find the Irrigation Department more military in the 
matter of discipline?—I am not referring to any such comparison. The 
Agricultural Department is the department that has specialised in the 
business, and they are the proper department to administer irrigation; 
instead of their doing it, another department does it, 

52.138. Is your complaint against the dual agency?—At present the 
Agricultural Department have no say whatsoever in that matter, 
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52;139. Mr. M^hta, do you not think that if tho question of loom® and 
charkas is left to an organisation specially started or to village panchayats, 
it would be put on a sounder basis?—Sounder than what? 

62,189a. Sounder than if it is left to the co-operative societies?—As I 
have explained, I do not want to restrict it to co-operative societies. 
The co-operative society would prove a good medium, hut the village 
paUchayat also would prove an equally good medium. 

52.140. If it is done by the village panchayat, it will be more successful; 
they can arrange for the sale of hand-spun yarn and also of hand-woven 
cloth; they can also take annual stock of how things are going?—^They 
could also interest the people of the village directly in the movement. 

52.141. That would also encourage the sale of hand-woven cloth?—Yes. 

52.142. Your idea is to see the village people spinning their own yarn 
and weaving their own cloth?—Yes. 

52.143. Would you also advocate a course in spinning and weaving in 
the agricultural bias schools?—Yes. 

52.144. Is your Chamber interested, to any extent, in the business 
of agriculture in the mofussil?—No. 

52.145. Have you any representation on the Central Cotton Committee? 
*-“Yes; Sir Piirshottanidaa Thakurdas is representing us at present. 

52.146. Your Chamber’s views are communicated in that way to the 
Committee?—Yes. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


The Commission then adjourned and re-assembled in London on Tuesday^ 
the 31«t May, 1927, 
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(442). 

Irrigation Department, opening of, to public advocated, Wctlckcmd 
mrachand 51,825, 61,^30. 

Service not satisfactory, D. F. Demi (314). 

Telephones, Irrigation Department, opening of, to public advocated, 
Wahhand Hiraehand, 61,826, 61,^0. 


Agricultural Department: 

Administration of irrigation by. advocated, Bkagwat (438), 51,323-4; 
Kothawala (488); Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay (612); 
Walchand mrachand 51,811-6, 62,114-7, 62,136-9. 

Advice sometimes not available owing to exhaustion of travelling allow¬ 
ance grant, Walchand mrachand 61,848. 

small Advisory Committees, proposal for, Bkagwat (436), (448). 

should be Autonomous, Bkagwat (435). 

Control of Civil Veterinary Department by, see under Veterinary. 

Control of Dispensaries by^ see under Veterinary. 

no Co-operation between Civil Veterinary Department and, D. P. Desai 
(HIT). 

greater Co-operation with Co-operative Department, need for, Devadhar 
(223), 49,323-4. 

Dtbector of Agbictjltubb : 

Control of Civil Veterinary Department, see under Veterinary. 

Highly qualified expert with missionary spirit advocated, Bkagwat 
(436), (448), 61,322. 

District reports should be issued by, Gordon (416), 61,154, 61,161. 

Engineering section, trained “ Fieldmen ** available for demonstration 
and propaganda work advocated, Goheen (5if0). 

increased Expenditure on, needed, D. P. Desai 60,077-8, 50,081. 

Extension, proposals for, Bkagwat (436). 

some Good done by, but not as much as expected of it, Naik (338). 

MeetingvS lietween officers of, extensions adv<x'atea, L, S. Me hi a 
(140). 

SeeVICE: 

not Satisfactory, D, V. Desai (314). 

not in Tune with agriculturists, Nagpurkar (367), 50,583-6. 

Non-officials, little attention paid by, to department and to agricul¬ 
turists until recently, Sir L, S. Mehta 48,963-4. 

Helationa of Bombay Provincial Bank with, V. L, Mehta 48,784. 

Relations with Kirloskar Brothers, dvr jar 50,356-60, 50,396-401. 

Staff: 

Increase advocated, D. P, Desai 50,077; Bhagu^t (435); Kothawala 
(478). 

Subordinate, greater travelling facilities advocated, Devadhar 
(223). 

closer Touch with lievenue Department advocated. Gordon (416). 

Valuable work being done by, but financial resources and staff 
inadequate for work waiting to be done, Burt (48-9), 48,544-6. 

Agricultural Indebtedness; 

Banias, rates charged by, Kothawala 61,696-7. 

Causes of, F. L, Mehta (106), 48,734-43, 48.822-6, 48,877-80, 48,903-4, 
48,934; Sir L. S. Mehta (141); <?, H. Deiai (160), (196); Devadhar 
(226-6), 49,375-6, 49,418-41; Peck (275); D. P. Desai (314-5); Naik 
(338); Nagvurkar (368-9); Gordon (416); Bhagmt (431), (436), (437), 
61,307-9; Kemhhnvi (464); Kothawala (478), (487); Indian Mermants* 
Chaytiher, Bomhay (511), 


ii) 
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Agrleultiiraf Indebtedness — contd, 

Gbanae in old-tini© rural economy as factor in connection with, V* L. 
Mehia (106), (107). 48,875-6. 

Compound interest should be done away with, Kemhhavi (464), 61^512-4. 
Oom^unding of portion of debt by sowcars, proposal, V, L, Mehta 

Ckepit : 

Restriction or control: 

Advocated, Peck (276). 

not Advocated, Naik (338); Kemhhavi (464); Kothawala (478). 
Sources of, V. L. Mehta (107), 48,744-6; G. H. Desai (1^); Devadhar 
(226); Peck (276); Naik (338); Gordon (416); Bhagwat (437); 
Kemhhavi (464); Kothawala (478), (487). 

Deccan Agbiccltxjrists^ EEunF Act: 

ExteuBion to all districts advocated, Devadhar 49,580-91. 

Results, Naik 60,271-6; Kemhhavi (464). 

Value of, in lightening burdening of debt and propaganda to 
make provisions better known among agriculturists advocated, 
Devadhar (226), 49,326-7, 49,649-50. 

Diyiosal of produce to sowcars at low price in some cases, Walchand 
Jj i each an d 51,833-6. 

Emigration to Britijsb Colonies should be^arranged for, Naik (338), 
Expenditure on social functions and religious ceremonies and love of 
jewellery, mainly among better class people, Devadhar (226), 49,§26-31, 
49,544-6. 

Improvement of return from agriculture the only remedy, Indian Mer^ 
chants' Chamber, Bombay (511). 

Incurring of debt in order to pay Government dues, F. L. Mehta 
48,877-80; Naik 50,249, .50,252-3, 50,265-7. 

Insolvency proceedings, objection to, Naik (338), 50,270-6. 

Means of lightening burden of debt, F. L. Mehta (107-8); Sir L. S. 
Mehta (141); Devadhar (226); P. P. Desai (315); Kothawala (478), 
(487). 

no Measures possible until agriculture put on sound economic basis, 
Bhagwat (437). 

MONKYLK.VllK.UB : 

Advances from, Kabulis, rate of interest charged, etc., Devadhar 
(226), 49,442-4, 

Advantages of system to cultivators, G. IL Desai (161). 

Borrowing both from co-operative societies and, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee (28); G. H. Desai (191). 

Drawbacks of, DeA-ndhar (224). 

Effect of co-operative movement on, F. L. Mehta (114), 

Evil of system, (7. H, Desai (159). 

Exorbitant interest by, enforc<'inent of law prohibiting, advocated, 
Peck (275). 

Keeping of accounts and giving of receipts, proposal, G. H. Desai 
(161), 49,043, 49,113. 

Licensing of, proposal, G. II. Desai (161), 49,040-2, 49,224-8, 49,113. 
Pathan, F, L, Mehta (107), 48,744-6. 

Preferred bv tiiltivalors to taccavi loans and reasons, G. PL. Desai 
(159-60). ‘ 

Restrictions on, proposal, G. H. Desai (161). 49,040-3, 49,223-8, 49,072. 
Mortqaok and Sauk: 

Redemption, facilities for, Devadhar (226). 

Restriction of right: 

Advocated, Peek (276). 

not Advocated, Kemhhavi (464); Kothawala (478-9), (487). 
in Backward etc. areas, might be desirable, Devadhar (226), 
49,592-3. , , . , 

under Bombay system, but general application undesirable, 
Gordon (416). 

should be Confined to backward etc. areas, Sir L. 8, Mehta 
(141), 

Rates of interest, Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay (611). 

* iv 
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Agricultural Indabtadncss-^con^d. 

BiCDBHPTIO^' of DIB&T : 

tlirougli Co-operative societies, V, L, Mehta 48,723-7, 48,815-7, 48,933. 
Essential for agricultural iinprovenient, Naik 50,249. 

Operations of Nagpur Ideal Insurance Company, learning 50,725-7. 
Proposal^ l\ L, Mehta (1(%, 48,818-21. 

Steps being taken for, in Knandesh, Itansing 50,724. 

Redemption of land, shortening of procedure needed, Kothawala (478). 
Relief of, only possible by making agriculture profitable, ^agpnrkar (^9). 
Repayment, reasons proventing, V. L. Mehta (107); G, 11, Demi (l61); 
JUevadhar (226); Peck (275); Naik (838); Nagpurkar (369); Gordon 
(416): Bhagwat (437); Kembhavi (464); Kothawala (478), (487); Indian 
merchants^ Chamber, Bombay (511). 

Rural insolvency, special measures not necessary, Devadhar (226). 
Sotvcars, assistance to agriculturists and to Government, Naik 50^249. 
Unprofitable nature of agriculture, Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay 
(510); Walchand Hirachand 51,938-40, 52,119-33. 

Usurious Loans Act: 

not Desirable, Naik (338). 

Enforcement: 

not Advocated, harm vould be done by, Kembhavi (464). 
not Necessjiry, Kothawala (478). 

Agricultural Industries: 

in Baroda, and measures taken by Government, G, R. Demi (186). 
Bbe-kkeping : 

Possibilities of, Goheen (501), 

not found Practicable in Gujarat, G. H, Desai (186). 

Proposed, Kembhavi (468). 

Religious sentiment an onstacle, Devadhar (231). 

Special climate required, Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay (,*12). 
Bombay Provincial Bank memorandum, general agreement with, Sir 
L. S, Mehta (142). 

Cardboard making, investigation advocated, 1). P. Demi (319). 

Carting : 

a Bye industry, but decline owing to introduction of railways and 
motor lorries, Nagpvrkar (372). 

during Spare time, V. L, Mehta (KKl), Bhagwat 51,367-77, 51,397-403. 
Cattle breeding on small scale, suitability of. hut Government assistance 
needed, Nagpurkar (372). 

Cloth manufact-ui’e, proposal, F. L. Mehta (109-10). 

Competition with foreign products, difficulty, Bhagwat 51,246-9. 
Co-operative organisation, proposal, F. L. Mehta (110); G, R, Demi 
49,286. 

Cottage industry suitable to particular tract should bo introduced, D. 

P. Desai (319). 

Cotton ginning, see that title. 

Cotton seed, utilisation of, position re, and prospects, etc., Indian Central 
Cotton Committee (14-15); G, R, Desai (18/). 

Dair>nng, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Danger of distracting attention from agriculture, Bhagwat (431-2). 
Desirable. Gordon (417). 

Details of work during cultivation season in dry tracts, and occupation 
during slack season, Bhagwat (441-2), 51,301-7. 

Facilities for transport and communication advocated, Bhagwat (442). 
Factories for utilisation of bye->products, desirable, D, P, Desai (319). 
Fruit-canning, etc. personal experience, Walchand Hirachand 52,066-7. 
Fruit-growing, see that title, 

Mr, Gandhi’s movement, question as to possibilities, Goheen 51,775-6. 
Hoke Industries Assooution: 

Bengal, F. L, Afe/i^ai 48,914-6. 

Proposal, F. L, Mehta (110), 48,914-6. 

Home Industries : 

Preferable to factories, D. P, Desai (319). 

for UpperclasB women, proposal for development of, G, H. Desai 
(187). 

Importance of encouraging, Peck 46,689-90. 
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Asri^uitural Industrias— contd. 

Indigenous fruits of Gujarat and scope for development, G, M* De^ai 
(186.7). 

InUUSTKIAJL OONCBBNS, EBMOVAn TO RVEAL ABBAS : 

* Advocated, BJutgimt (442). 

Oo-o^erative running of, desirable, G» H* JGeaai (187); Devadhar 

Desirable, Naik (340). 

not Desirable, J>. P. Besai (319). 

Intensive study oi rural industries advocated, Devadhar (232); D. F, 
Besai (319); Nagpurkar (372); Bhagwat (442); Goheen (502). 

Lac cultcrb: 

Extension, proposed means, G. H, Besai (186). 
by Forest tribes in Navsari district, G, PL, Besai (186). 

Machinery and factory production, obstacles in way of development, 
Kemhhavi (468). 

Nature of, in Gujarat, G. IL Besai (186). 

not Necessary if productive capacity of agriculture can be increased, 
V. L. Mehta 48,749. 

Need for, .S^ir L. .S^ Mehta 48,985-6; B, F. Besai (318), 49,283.6; 

Bevadhar 49,572; Nagpurkar 50^534-5. 

Obstacles iu way of development, Devadhar (231); Naik (340); Goheen 
(601). 

as Occupation for slack seasons, difliculties in connection with, Bhagwat 
(442), 51,246-9. 

Oil pressing, see that title. 

Organisation under central control of village authority advocated, Peck 
(276), 49,660. 

Pisciculture, no scope for, in Gujarat, G. H, Besai (186). 

Poultry krarino ; 

Appliances, remission of customs duty advocated, Goheen (500), 
Baroda, position, G. II. Besai (186). 

Foreign markets needed for great development of. Kemhhavi (468). 
Obstacles in way of development, Kemb/iavi (468). 

Position re, T. L. Mehta (109). 

Possibilities of, Goheen (501). 

Proposal, Peck (276). 

Religious sentiment and obstacles, Bevadhar (231). 

Research, need for, Goheen (495), 51,727. 

Suitability of, Nagpurkar (372). 

Work of Sangli Agricultural and Industrial School re, Goheen (601). 
Power industries, in Gujarat, G, H, Besai (187). 

Preparation of agrtcultural proouce for consumption : 

Government should investigate, G. S, Besai (187); Naik (340); 
Bhagwat (442). 

Possibilities and requirements for success, V. L, Mehta (110). 
Propaganda and demonstration work needed, Goheen (501). 

Proposals. Bevadhar (231-2), 49,570-80; Peck (276); Bhagwat (442), 
61,366-60; Goheen (501), 51,774-9; Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay (512). 

Regional surveys of rural crops and industries, proposal, Sir L. 8, 
Mehta (142). 

Religious sentiments, obstacle of, G. H. Besai (185), 49,055. 
Requirements for establishment, Bevadhar (^1). 

Revival of, a means of lightening burden of debt, F. X. Mehta (107). 
Rice hulling in Gujarat, G.. H, Besai (187). 

Rofk making : 

Possibilities of, Goheen 51,777-8. 

Proposal, Goheen (501-2). 

Sericulture : 

Baroda, attempted encouragement by Government, G. M. Besai (186). 
Special climate required, Indian Merchants* Chamber. Bombay 
(512). 

vi 
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Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Weaving and spinning ; 

no Caste prejudice against weaving known of, iC. Mehta 51,914-8. 

on Co-operative basis, proposal, Peck (276), 49,647-9, 49,678-96. 

Disorganisation of, and bad results, Kemhhavi (467). 

Encouragement, desirability of, Kemhhavi (467-8). 

Government inspectors, good done by, Peck 49,692-4. 

Hand-weaving by Mahars in Khandesh, Itaming 50,790-4. 

Introduction by All-India Spinners' Association in certain districts, 
F. X. Mehta 48,746-9. 

Mill yarn v. handspun yarn, J. K. Mehta 52,022-41. 

Particulars re, and prospects, BanMng 60,787-97. 

Possibilities of, and prop<xsals for development of spinning as All- 
Indian subsidiary industry, Indian Merchants** Chamber, Bombay 
(512); J. K. Mehta 51,818u^, 51,908-19, 51,949-54, 52,010^62, 
52,092, 52,130-42; Walchand Tltrachand 52,089-91. 

Professional weavers, J. K. Mehta, 51,911-2, 51,196-7, 62,021. 

Proposal for encouragement of, V. L, Mehta (110), 48,832-45. 

Suggested, 7>. P. Desai (319); Naik (340). 

most Suitable subsidiary cottage industry, Nagpurkar (372), 50,532-6. 

Training in schools, advocated, Kothnwala (488); J. K, Mehta 
52,143. 

Weaving, not possible as part time occupation, J. /i. Mehta 
51,911-4, 52,017-21. 

Weaving school, Khandesh district, Mansing 50,796-7. 

Weaving societies, F. L. Mehta 48,832-4. 

Straw, utilization of, proposal, Q. H. Desai (187); 7>. P. Desai (319). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation in slack seasons, 
V, L, Mehta (109); G, H, Desai (185); Deradhar (231); Peck (276); 
D. P. Desai (31vS-9); Natk (339-40); Nagimrkar (372); Kothawala 
(488); Goheen (501), 

Vegetable growing in Gujarat, and scope for development, (r. 27. Jtesai 
(186-7). 

Agricultural Labour: 

Advances to, free of interest in certain cases, WuhJinnd Etiachand 
52,062-4. 

Annual migration from Ratnagiri and Kaira districts to Broach and 
other districts, Gordon (417), 51,079-81, 51,092. 

Attraction to area,s where shortage or to uncultivated land, pi'oposed 
means, G. B, Desai (187), (188); Devadhar (232); Peck (276), 49,616-7, 
49,675-7; D, P. Desai (319); Nnik (340); Ke.mbhnvi (468); Kothawala 
(484), (488). 

Colonisation of areas under Siikkur Barrage scheme, provision of land 
for poor cultivators and labourers advocateti and scheme for working 
of, by co-o{)erative societies, Devadhar (233), 49,408-12, 49,532-5. 

Ivoncessions in railway rates to agricultural labourers advocated to 
encourage migration, T). P. Desai (319). 

Development of uncultivated areas, proposals for, Devadhar (233). 

Dry tracts, introduction of small reaping mac^binery suitable for bullock 
power advocattMl, Bhagwat (442), 

Impoixatioii nece.ssary, Naik (340), 50,162-5. 

Land development schemes entailing migration of, must be undertaken 
by capitalists or Government, Nagpurkar (372). 

Migration, permanent, would be difficult to induce, G, B. Desai (187), 
49,298-9. 

Shortage and causes, G, H. Desai (180-187), (193); Devadhar (232); 
iVaife (340); Kothawala (484), (480). 

Shortage in cultivating season and surplus in slack season in Bijapur 
district, Goidon (417), 51,(K)3-5, 51,092-3. 

Slack seasons, work during, Bhagwat 51,274-5, 

Travelling charges for, lowering of, advocated, D, P, Desai (314). 

vii 
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Atfrieulturai Labour-^conid, 

Uncultivated areas, starting of bunding and land improvement 
advocated. Kembhavi (468). 

Unskilled labourer, position unproved, G. H. Desai 49,090, 

Agriculture a losing concern in the Deccan, Nagpurhar 50,613-7. 

Alienation of Land Act, Punjab, cleavage between agricultural and urban 
population created by, Devadhar 49,561-3. 

Animal Husbandry: 

BurrALOBs: 

for Dairying industry, see that title below. 

Feeding of, Q. M. Desai (184^ 

Keeping of, would he profitable, and proposals for encouraging, 
Devadhar 49,673-80. 

Prejudice against use of, for agricultural purposes, G. H. Desai 
(183). 

Bullocks : 

Area that can be cultivated by pair of, Gordon 51,098-106, 51,108*9. 
Compulsory (castration before certain age, advocated, Bhagwai (440), 
51,283-6! 

Cost of keeping, increase in, Gordon 51,135-6. 

Feeding of, (r. H. Desai (184). 

Ltxial fleiiiancl for, Kothawala 51,643-6. 

Bulls : 

Casti ation: 

Compulsory, of bulls not required for healthy breeding 
advocat^Ml, Nagimrhar (372). 

Mechanical, popular at Bijapur and propaganda needed in 
other parts, Gordon (416), 61,086-9. 

Secret carrying out of, in Baroda, G. H. Desai 49,080-1, 
49,085. 

(•on.'»iderod a Sin bv people, and propaganda rf, G. E. Desai 
(183), 49,081, 49,086. 

Let loose as a(‘t of merit, damage done by, and castration advocated, 
G. IT. Desai (177). (183), 49,080-6. 

Mon-Castration, EotnawaJa (482), 61,657-60. 

Price, increase' above pre-war, Kothawala 41,668-70. 

CaTT1.E-H« K F. DING: 

CcMiperative societies, see under Co-operation, 
not Profitable to cultivator owing to fodder difficulty, Kagpurkar 
60,543-56a. 

by Roaming tribe of Mahomniedan Sindhis, Kothawala (483). 
on Small scale, suitability of, as subsidiary industry, but Govern¬ 
ment assistance with capital needed, Nagpv.rkar (372). 
Unprofitable now no longer demand for export, Kothawala (482-3), 
51,020-2, 51,646. 

by Villagers, grants of land for maintenance would encourage, 
Devadhar (231). 

Dairying Industry: 

Betterment: 

Necessary, Natk (339); Kothawala (483). 

Proposals for, G. H. Desai (183); Devadhar (2f31). 

Buffaloes * 

Breitling for milk should be undertaken, D. P, Desai 50,043. 
Popularity of milk, Devadhar 49,573-6. 
os Satisfactory as cows, 2). P. J>esai 50,043. 

Butter: 

Foreign, prohibition of import advocated, D. P. Desai (318). 
Higher butter fat percentage desirable, D. P. Desai 49,967. 
Casein products, starting of factories advocated, D. P, Desai 
(318). 
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Animal Husbandry— contd, 

Daihyino iNDtrstay— contd» 

Oentral instruction advocated, l>ei>a<i/iar 49)509"1B. 

Conditions in Gujarat, Q. H. Desai (183), (186). 

Co-operative creameries would be useful, G, M, Desai (183). 
Cream-separators, establishment in villages, G. H. Vesai (188), 
(186), 49,056-7. 

Development by municipal or co-operative societies, advocated, 
Devadkar (231). 

Development, scope for, ]). P. D^sai (318), 49,956. 
not a Farmers* industry, Nagpu^rkar (372). 

Ghi, importation, prohibition advocated, D. P, Desai (318), 49,957. 
wjth Goats, proposed development of, Goheen (500-1), 5L716-2D. 
High quality milk and milk products, demand for, D. P. ])e3ai 
49,956. 

Improvement of breed of milch animal necessary, Bhagwat (440). 
Milk: 

Buffalo, see tmder Buffaloes above. 

Importance of supply of pure and cheap, and products, 
Devadkar (231). 

Obstacles to development, Devadkar (231); J). P. Desai 50,045-8. 
Railway rates on milk and butter, lowering of, advocated, D. P. 
Desai (318). 

Railway transport facilities, proposed improvements, D. P. Desai 
(318). 

Requirements for success, V. L. Mehta (109). 

not Suitable for all parts of the country, Indian Merckavts^ 
ijkamber^ Bombay (512^ 

Village co-operative societies needed, G. TJ. Desai 49,055. 

Wasteful methods, G. If. Desai 49,0^5. 

Decrease in number of cattle, Bansing 50,68(V3; Gordon 51,099. 
Deterioration of cattle, iSa{ffnirkar (371), 50,547, 50,554. 

Dual purpose animals, Gujarat breed suitable, Kotkawala 51,642, 51,650. 
Export of cattle, former trade, Kothawalu 51,630-8. 

Fodder: 

Common pasture, increase advocated, Naik (339). 

Conditions in district, Natk (339). 

Co-operative fodder-storage societies advocated, Devadkar (231). 
Crops: 

Lucerne, growing of, G. If. Desai (185). 

Nature of, G. E. Desai 49,039. 

Need for introduction of, Gokeen (498). 

Rcmlacement by commercial crops, G. IJ. Desai 49,038. 

Dry, absence of, in dry .season, KotkauKila (483). 

Famine reserve, Sn L. S, Mehta 49,015. 

Grass depots at each taluka headquarters advocated, Kotkawala 
(488). 

Grass reserves, organisation of co-operative societies for creation of. 
in Baroda, G. E. Desai (184). 

Green: 

Deep r<K>ted species of ywar, investigation advocated. D. P. 
Desai (318). 

Growing of leguminous fodders, proposal, G. E. Desai (ia5). 
Possibility of utilisation of leaves of some trees should be 
enquired into, Bhagvmt (440). 

Increase of area under fodder crops advocated, Nagpwrkar (372). 
Irrigation facilities needed, D. P. Desai (318), 50,060. 

Preservation of grass lands and removal of vexatious restrictions of 
forest laws advocated, Nagpurkar (372), 

Problem of, G. E. Desai 49,038. 
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Anifiuit Husbandry— 

Shortage, periods of, and causes, G. H. JGesai (185); D. F. l)t$ai 
(318); Naik (339); Bhagwat (440); KoikawaUx (483), (4B8). 

Silage; 

Cheap method needed, D. F, De»ai (318), 49964. 

Co-operative system, proposal, Gokeen (498), (501), 61,764-9. 
Desirable, Kothavma (483). 

Failure to persuade cultivators to adopt, G. H* Desai (168), 
(184), 49,(&8-9, 49,2«0u2, 

(Increased use of, need for, Gokeen (601), 61,762-3. 
on Sangli Industrial and Agricultural School farm, Goheen 
(601). 

not Taken to easily by cultivators, Kotkavmla (483), 61,624-6. 
Sowing of mal lands with suitable glasses, proposal, Bhagwat 
61.343-5. 

Stacking of, position re, and decrease, G. 11* Desai (184), 49,280. 
Storing, need for improved methods of, G* H. Desai (186). 

Supply, (?, H* Desai (184); Koihawala C48;i). 

of Grass from forest, proposal, Bhagwat (440). 

Varieties used, G* H* Desai (184-6). 
decreased Yield, 1). P, Desai (318), 49,959. 

Goat breeding, Goheen 51,715-9, 61,738-42. 

Grazino : 

lleccan, position Nagpurkar 50,546-63. 

Enclosed pastures: 

Absence of, Kothnwala (483). 

Effect of quality of cattle, Gordon^ 51,035-6. 
in Forests, see that title* 

Gaocharan lands, system in Baroda^ G* H. Desai 49,178-80. 
Ganchars (village commons), certain drawbacks of, but need for, 
G* H* Desai (183-4), 49,273-5. 

Grass borders in tilled fiielas: 

Dt^creasing and remission of assessment on, proposed, D, F* 
Desai 0)18). 

Disappearing, Bhagivat (440). 

Grounds, lack of, Kothaimla 51,C53-C>. 

Overstocking of common pastures, Bhagwat (440); Koihawala (483). 
Pastures: 

Deterioration in grazing value, D. P. Desai (318). 

Reserved for Military or Forest Department, should be thrown 
open to public, Bh^figwat (440-1). 

Hates, Kothawala 61,654. 

more Waste lands for, advocated, in villages, Kothawala (488). 
Gujarat, high level of efficiency, i>. F. Desai (318). 

Impkoveme.vt ojp bubrds : 

Advocated, by selection and cross-breeding with foreign types, 
n. P, Desai (318). 

Baroda, steps taken in, G. H* Desai (182), 49,181*4, 49,216-21. 
Control of all breeding by Veterinary Department necessary, 
Bhagwat (440). 

Distribution of bulls, good results obtained, Devadhar (230-1). 

Lines on which required. Devadhar (231). 
proposed Means, Kagpurkar (371-2). 

Necessary, Naik (339). 

and should be Carried on by Veterinary Department, with 
special attention to requirements of* various localitiesS. 
Bhagwat (440). 

Proposals for, Koihawala 51,623, 51,647-50. 

Provision of sires by Government, proposal, G* H* Desai (182). 
Provision for, in each village, proposal, Kothawala (486),. (488). 
Scope for, G* E. Desai (183). 
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Animal Husbandry— c(H\td^ 

Improvement of Breeds— contd. 

Small dairy herds in each hoinogeneoas tract, proposal, D. P. Desai 
(318). 

Improvement of cattle: 

Needed for introduction of larger or better implements, G. JSf. 
Desai (180). 

of Draught and milch cattle, need for, Nagpurhar (371): Kothawala 
(482). 

Improvement of practice needed, Naik (339). 

Increasing interest of landowners, propaganda and demonstration 
advocated, Kaik (339). 

np Interest shown by zamindars and big landholders rnd proposed means 
of encouraging, G. II. llesai (183). 

Kaukrej breed, purpose of, Kothawala 51,641-2. 

Mixture of Kankrej and Gujarat breeds good for milking and draught 
purijoses, Kothawala 51,637. 

Number and quality of cattle, need for increase, Nagpurkat (367), 
50,480-5. 

Pmjrapoles^ G. II. Desai 49,081. 

Price of cattle, increase since war, Haimrkg 50,682-6. 

Pure breeds, absence of, in Gujarat, G. B. Demi (182). 

Quality of cattle in Gujarat, Gordon 

Salt in ration, necessity for, Kothawala (483). 

Sheep breeding : 

Encouragement, need for, and proposals, Nagpvrkai (370), (372). 
Proposal, Goheen 51,777. 

Bajri, see under Crops. 

Bee keeping, see under Agricultural Industries. 

BHAGWAT, K. B., on behalf of the Irrigators’ Central Coininittoe, Deccan 
Canals: (431-448), 51,188-51,409 

Administration : 

Meteorological Department, services not useful for agriculturists, 
^4;35), 

Minister for Agriculture, adA^ocated, (436). 

Motor transport, deAndopinent desirable, (435). 

Posts, extension and cheapening of facilitif\s advocated, (436). 
Railways, agricultural needs not provided for, (435). 

Roads: 

Extension, proposal for, (435). 

Inadequate and unsatisfactory, (435). 

Telegraphs, extension and cheapening of facilities advocated, (436). 

AgBJOUDTURAI. DIsJURTMENT : 

small AdA'isory CommitU^es, proposal for, (436), (448). 
should be Autonomous, (435). 

Director of Agriculture, highly qualified expert with missionary 
spirit advocated, (436), (448). 51,322. 

Extension, proposals for, (436). 

Increase advocated, (435). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (431), (436), (437), 61,307-9. 

Credit, sources of, (437). 

no Measures possible until agriculture put on sound economic basis, 
(487). ^ 

Repayment, reasons prcA’-enting, (437). 

Agrioulturai/ Industries : 

Carting during spare time, 51,367-77, 61,397-403. 
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8HAGWAT, K. U.-^contd, 

AOJRlCITtTVBAL INDUSTRIES— C<mtd, 

Competition with foreign products, difi&culty, 51,246-9. 

Danger of distracting ettention from agriculture, (431-2). 

Details of work during cultivation season in dry tracts, and ocxjupa- 
tiou during slack season, (441-2), 51,274-5, 51,361-7, 

Facilities for transport and communication advocated, (442). 
Industrial concerns, removal to rui*al areas, advocated, (442). 
Intensive study of rural industries advocated (442). 
as Occupation for slack reasons, difficulties in connection with, 
(442), 51,246-9. 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, Government 
should investigate, (442). 

Proposals, (442)', 51,356-60. 

Agricultuiul Labour, dry tracts, introduction of small reaping 
machinery suitable for bullock power advocated, (442). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Compulsory castration of work cattle before certain age, advocated, 
(440), 51,283-6. 

Dairy industry, iniprovemont of milch breeds nwessary, (440). 
Fodder: 

Pastures reservoil lor Military or Forest Department, enquiry 
proposed, (440). 

Shortage, and period of (440). 

Sowing ol mal lands with suitable grasses, proposal, 51,343-5. 
Sup[dy of grass from forest, proposal, (44C)). 

Grazing: 

Grass borders in tilled fields, disappearing, (440). 

Cvcrstocking of common pastures, (440), 

Pastures reserveni for Military or Forest Department, should 
be thrown open to public, (440-1). 

Improvement of breeds necessary, and brwding should be controlled 
by Veterinary Department, with special attention to requirements 
ot various localities, (440). 

Capital, objection to carrying on ol agriculture by big capitalists em¬ 
ploying labour, (446). 

Co-OrRRATlON . 

Joint nnprovement schemes, compulsion on minority to join in. 

great care would be nei’cssary, (445). 

Condition of movement, (444), 51,264-73. 

CVedit societK\s, control by joint l>oard consisting of Dii’octoi 
of Agriculture. Registrar of Societies and a few non-officials, 
(445). 

Crops : 

Cereals, research advocated, (432). 

Damage by wild aniinals, proposed means of preventing, (439). 
51,280-2. 

Grape-vines, spraying of, (435), 

Grasses, improvement, research advocated. (432). 51,339-46. 
Improvement, research advocated, (438), (439). 

Introduction of new' varieties, research advocated, (438). 

Oats, introduction proposed, (439). 

Potatoes: 

Seed, source of, 51,259. 

StoTf^ge, 51,261-3. 

IHce, Kolumba variety, introduction by Karjat farm, (439). 
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BHAGWAT, K. B.^eontd. 

Crops— contd . 

Seeds, distribution by Government farms advocated until seed 
agencies established, (43&). 

Smut, use of copper sulphate as preventive of, non-adoption by 
cultivators, but smut not a great problem, (435), 51,234-40. 
Sugarcane: 

Ammonium sulphate, use of, in canal areas, (438). 

H.M. 544, introduction, (439). 

AVide planting, introduction of, (436). 

Wheat, Pusa 4, introduction of, (439). 

Cultivation : 

Dry; 

Intensive study and propaganda advocat^, (4321, 61,328-38. 
Uneconomic nature of, a cause of agricultural indobtedhess, 
(431), (436), (437). 

Dry farming areas, cultivators have less heart and energy in work,. 
61,393-6. 

Demonstration and Propaganda; 

Expert advice, means for inducing adoption of, (435). 

Success, examples of, (434-51. 

Education ; 

Agricultural; 

Demand for, greater in irrigated than in dry areas, 51,207-10. 
present Facilities, (432-3). 

Loni School, appreciated by peoj»le owing to scholarships, 
51,382-4. 

Proposals, (433), (4^), (446-6). 

Requirements in irrigated and dry areas, (433), 51,228-33. 
wSchools: 

Attendances insu6Scient, (4413). 

Objection to, (445), 

vShort courses and value of, (433), (434). 51,224-7. 

Students, after-careers. (433). 

Agricultural bias schools, (433). 

Demand for, greater in irrigated than in dry areas, 51,207-10. 
Illiteracy, difbculties caused by, (431). 

Interest in agriculture and industry destroyed by present system, 
(445), 

Literacy, increase in proportion, 51^211. 

Primary, rea.son for small proportion of boys passing through 
fourth class, (447). 

Scheme, (434), (445-0), (447), 51,404-5. 

System, 51,276-'?, 

Technical, proposal, (433-4), (442), (445-6), 51,385-8. 

Fertilisers ; 

Adulteration, means of pfcventing, provision for speedy analysis of 
samples and U*gi.slation, (438). 

Ammonium sulphate: 

no Propaganda needed in canal areas, 51,310. 

Use of, for sugarcane in canal areji^, (438). 

Artificial, use should be encouraged us aipplemeutary to natural 
manures, (438). 

Cowdung, use as fuel, proposed moans of prev-enting, (438). 
Pliosphates and potash, experiments in the Deccan not successful 
hut more investigation necessary, (438). 

Popularisation of, proposed means, (438). 

Finance: 

Co-onerative ciedit the best method. (446). 

Long tcirn cTcdit, co-operative societies should be authorised to give*, 
or land hanks be introduced, (436). 
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BHAQWAT, K« B.^cmtd. 

Finanojh- contd. 

Taccai^Hoans: 

Administratioii of, by revenue ofi&cer appointed on special duty 
in each district, proposal, (436). 

Delay and corruption, (436). 

Forests : 

Agriculturists' interests not properly co-ordinated with forest 
interests, (443). 

Coupes, for Erst 10 years grass should be allowed to be cut only by 
villagers round about, (443). 

Cultivable lands in dry tracts should no longer be kept under 
forest, (443). 

, Forest Department should increase plantation of trees useful for 

fuel and provide facilities for easy distribution, (438). 
more Extensive cultivation of shrubs or small trees useful for wood 
or charcoal, advocated, (443). 

HonniNGS: 

Consolidation, legislation, pioposal, (437), ^>1.304-6. 

Fragmentation below certain limit, prevention advocated, (437). 
o],306. 

Improvements, factors discouraging agriculturists from carrying out. 
(446-7). 

Implements : 

Tniprovement advocated, (430). 

Introduction, proposed means of hastening, (439). 

Iron pio«{gh. introduction. (434). 

Kirloskar Brothers, carrying out of requirements by, 51,314-21. 
Labour-saving implements, desirable but must be suited to agri¬ 
cultural oonditious, (439). 

Requirements, 51,3113. 

Seed drills and small reaping machinery, investigation advocated, 
(4,%). 

Industries, need for increase and co-ordination with agricultural in¬ 
dustry and proposal, (433-4), (442). 

I RRIOAIION : 

small Bunds in river beds and rivulets, increase advocated, (437). 
Canals: 

Deccan, crops grown, nature of, and scope for extension of 
numbeV, r>l,194-2{)6. 

Distribution of water: 

by Cultivators on co-operative basis, offeretl by Department 
but not accepted and reason, 51,389-92. 

Defects of svstoiu, (438). 

by Measurement advocated, (438), 51,241-5. 

Drainage schemes must accompany canal scliemes. (438). 

Increase of capacity, should be considered, (437). 

Department, rigiditv of rules, and more elasticity advocated, 
51,21(>-22. 

Difitiibution of water, control bv Agricultural Department advocated, 
(43S). 51,32;L4. 

Extension udvocatcnl, and proposed means, (437-8). 

Irrigators' Associations, 51,34t-54. 

Irrigators' Central Committee, Deccan Canals, constitution and 
objects of, (431), 51,188-93, 51,347-55. 

Land Ervenue, borrowing for payment of, 61,307-9. 

Marketing : 

Facilities adequate though not quite satisfactory, (443). 

Crain, System, (444). 
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BHAGWAT, K. B.^contd. 

Marketing— eonid, 

G ur : 

Co-operative sale societies, (444), ol,25L 
System, (443>4). 

Information t<> tniltivators, etc. re market conditions etc., might he 
supplied but little benefit anticipated at present, (444). 

PotattKJs, in Poona, (444). 51,262-8. 

Quality, grading and ptic'king, no demand for improvement by 
Indian consumers but steps proposed to induce, (444). 

Sale by weight, gradual compulsion advocated, (444). 

Vegetable market, Poona, system and conditions, (444). 

Weights and measures, standardisation advocated, (444), 61,408-9. 

Motor Gars, abolition of duty on, advocated, 51,278-9, 

Research : 

Central Institute might be maintained by Central Government under 
control of advisory body on which all Provinces represented, (486) 
more Centres should be opened in various localities, (432), (435), 
51,223. 

proposed Lines of, (432), 51,204-6, 51,328-46. 

Provincial organisation advo(*ate(l, (435). 

Soils : 

Bundinq of dry lands, extension advocated and proposed means of 
encouraging, (438). 

Drainage, Nira Canal tracts, (438). 

Statistics: 

Area under each crop not very satisfactory and standardisation ol 
holdiiJg.s needed, (447). 

Estimates of yield, not very satisfactory and shouhl bo arrived nt 
by Revenue Department ii. consultation with Agricultural Dej)art- 
ment, (447). 

Veterinary : 

Civil Veterinary De])artment, control by Director of Agriculture 
would not be objected to, (439). 

Contagious di.seases, legislation only advocated after propaganda. 
(440). 

Dispensaries, touring, none known of, (440). 

Itinerant Assistants, proposal for, (439-50), 

Research, further facilities advocated and sJiouId be earned on by 
Provinces, (440). 

Services, extension advocated, and proposal, (435). 

Welfajie of Rural Population. 

Drinking water, provision of good supply advocated, (447). 
Economic inqu iries: 

Advocated and .should be conducted by mixed agencies of official., 
and non-officials, (447). 

Dr. Mann’s investigations .should be taken as guide, (447). 
Improvement of wonomic condition of agriculture necessary for, 
and proposals, (442), (447), (447-8). 

Physical reconstruction of villages, need for, and proposal, (447). 

Bijapur Development Association, work of, Kemhham (461), 61,464-7. 

flijapur Mahaiaxmi Company, particulars re, Kemhhavi 51,417-61, 51,488-9,. 
51,517-57. > . » . 

Buffaloes, see wnder Animal Husbandry. 

Bullocks, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Bulls, see under Animal Husbandry. 
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BURTi B. C., B.Sc., I.A.S., Becmtarv, Indian Central CJotton Coxn^ 

mittee: (42-69), 48,224-48,548,. (9^94). 

Past appointments, 48,351-2. 

AGBiCTTLTCBAn DispAETMBNTg, valuable work being done by, but financial 
resources and staff inadequate for work waiting to be done, (48-9), 
48,544-6. 

Board of Agrjctjdttjrb in India: 

Larger and more representative Board, proposal for, 48,616-20. 
Meetings, attendance of non-officials, value of, and increase desirable, 
(47). 

certain Unreality in proceedings, and reason for, (46-47). 

CO-OPKRATION : 

Departments, closer touch with Indian Central Cotton Committee 
desirable, 48,440-r4. 

Marketing or sale societies: 

Assistance would be given by Indian Central Cottion Committee, 
48,539-41. 

Binding contracts between member-s and Society, not possible 
under Aci, 48,419-21. 

Seed distribution through, and proposal, (53-54). 

CoTTox Gixning and Pressing Factories, formation of pools, but 
■difficulty of dealing with, 48,392-7. 

Cotton Transport Act in Surat, note on, (93-94). 

Crops . 

Bajta, research organisation, proposal, 48,456-7, 48,477. 

Cotton : 

Cambodia, success of, (52). 

Cawnpore-American, discontinuance of operations for lack of 
special water supplies, (54). 

Financing of inve^stigations by Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee and rc^sult of, 48,422-8, 48,455. 

Growers, i.sj^ue of publications for, would Ik* welcomed if under¬ 
taken by Agricultuisal Departments, 48,318-22. 

Hybridisation, question of prf>spe<*t4s, (52), 48,493-4. 
Improvement of existing varieties by modern methods of plant 
breeding itjore important than introduction of new varieties, 

(51) . 

introduction of exotic varieties, results and considerations re, 

(52) . 

Introduction of improved varieties, Madras work rr, 48,464-7. 
New varieties, position re information to growers rt\ 48,251. 
Pnniab-American: 

4-F, no permanent deterioration of, 48,269. 

Jnvestigatiiui hv cotton research botanist, 48,269. 

Success of, (52). 

Bcse^arch: 

Information sent to local Agricultural Departments. 48,252-4. 
Lines in which needed, (44), 48,495-8. 

Restriction of localitie.s to growing of certain varieties, object of 
Cotton Transport Act and wdder application desii^, 48,466-2. 
Seed supply and distribution, systems, (53-54). 

Small cultivators, question of attention to interests of, 48,292, 
48,299. 

Sudan conditions, 48,458-9. 

Flax, prospects of cultivation, (52), 48,/>65-(). 

Groundnuts, position re, (52-3[). 

Improvement, possible methods of, (51-2). 

Introduction of exotic varieties, considerations re, (52). 
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BURTy B. Ci—“Cowid. 

Crops— contd. 

Introduction of new and improved varieties: 

Requirements for success, (51). 

Work of Agricultural Department, (51). 

JuaTj researcli, proposed form of organisation, 48,438-47, 48,456-7. 

J UTB: 

successful Introduction in United Provinces, (63). 

Reseach orgcnisation, proposal, 48,372, 48,377, 48,486-6, 48,508-9. 
Millets, improvement, need for work re, (52). 

Pests and diseases: 

Boll-worm, enquiry and grants from Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, (58, 59), 48,477-80. 

Cotton wilt, research, proposed lines of, (44), (68, 59). 

Grants by Indian Central Cotton Committee, (58-59). 

Seed distribution through Co-operative Societies, and proposal, 
(53-54). 

Sugarcane, research organisation, proposal, 48,372-81, 48.485-6. 
Water requirements, need for investigation, (44-45). 

Wheat : 

Pusa, successful introduction in United Provinces, (45-6). 
at Pusa Institute, work re, value of, (48), 48,382-6. 

Research, proposed organi.iation and financing of, 48,363-70. 
Cultivation, rise in standard of agriculture, Hardoi distrut, United 
Provinces, (46). 

Demonstration and propacanda: 

Agricultural Assistants, importance of securing right typo of men, 
(45). 

on Cultivators’ own fields, the best rnetluKl, and recpiirementa for 
success, (45). 

District Agiicultunvl Shows, value of, (45). 

District farms, value of, (45). 

Expert advice, incentives to adoption, (45). 

Field demonstrations, requirements for success, (45). 

Non-oiSicial agencies, importance of use of, and extension desirable, 
(45), 48,502-4. 

iSuccess, examples of, (46-46). 

Constant Touring by Deputy Dift^iors, Assi.stant Directors, and 
Divisional Superintendents, value of, (46). 

Holdings : • 

Consolidation : 

Advantage of, as regards irrigation, (49, 50). 

Appointment of experienced revenue oflitvjr in each province to 
work under Registrar of Co-operativo Societies or Diroedor 
of Agriculture, profio.sal, (49). 

Co-operative societies for, advocated. (49). 

Legislation will become necessary hut should follow successful 
demoiivstrations, (49). 

Occupancy tenants and .scattered holdings, difhcuhy of, (49). 
Requireniont.% for suc<;ess, (50). 

Fragmentation, evils of, (49). 

Implements, improvements, need for experimental work, (44). 

Indian Central Cotton Committee : 

Central economic section may btjcome necessury, 48,468. 

Contact with Ministers of provinces, extent of, 48,338. 

Co-(q)erative marketing societies w^ould be assisted bv, 48,539-41. 
Cotton breeding work, 48,487-94, 

Di.strict Committees, would not be objected to if desired by 
provincial committees, 48,529-^. 

Expenditure on central research institutes, studentships and spedal 
investigations, (59). 

Financial position of, 48,331-2, 48,339, 48,343. 
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BURT| C.—cofitd. 

IkDXAN CRNtBAL OOTTON OOMMITIIM— mM, 

Financin'? of, by cotton cess, 48,343, 48,434-6* 

Grants to Provincial Crovernments, (42), (47), (68-69), 48,270-1, 
48,276-8, 48,499-600. 

Indore institute, 48,364-6, 

Meetings with actual crowers, 48,299-301. 

Members, honorary and voluntary, 48,340. 

Physiological research schemes, 48,533-8. 

Policy, (43). 

better Price secured to producer as result of work of, 48,272. 
PrcK'eedings, interpretation of, question of necessity, 48,311-2. 
Provincial Cotton Committees of, meetings, attendance of witness, 
48,302. 

J^ublications, 48,642-3. 

Keoonnaissanoe before setting up, (46). 

Relations with provincial Agricultural Departments, 48,230-1. 
Representation of growers on: 

Particulars ol, 48,236-46, (92). 

Strengthening ot, difficulty, 48,243. 

Reserves, application to research in other branches of agriculture, 
opposition anticipated, 48,481-2. 

Scope of work able to be undertaken by, 48,331, 48,333. 
closer Touch with Co-operative Departments desirable, 48,449-54. 
Work of, (42). 

Woikors, snort-term agreement system, 48,469-74. 

Intern.vtional Institute of Agbiculturk at Home: 

Closer relations with, need for, and proposals, (57-58). 
permanent Indian delegate, proposal for, and estimated cost, 
(68), 48,430. 

World census of agricultural production to bo made in 1931, 
desirability of Indian collaboration, (50-57). 

Irrigation : 

Canals: 

Distribution ot water : 

Running of distributaries to fixed programmes, desirabilitv 
ot, 

Herioiis study of question, nee<l for, (50-51). 

Wastage in village channels, and po.ssible remedy and 
palliative, (50), 

Productive, should Iki regarded more as instruments for improv¬ 
ing standard of production and less exclusively as revenue- 
producing conceriiB, (51). 

Research, need for exjK*riraental work, 48,357-9. 

Water requirements ol crops, need for investigation, (44-45). 

Marketing : 

Committees, representation of cultivators on: 
no Difficulty in finding right men, 48.402-3. 

Rjisentinl to proper working, 48,401. 

if Impossible, nomination of representative by Department of 
Agriculfure worth considering, 48,404-5. 

Cotton: 

Auction in public markets, opinion rc, and dislike of buyers to, 
48,417-8. 

Berar, condiuon.s, 48,308. 

Bombay (District) Cotton Markets Bill, proposed inclusion of 
ginning and pressing factories, 48,407-13. 

Control by market committee over transactions in compounds 
of ginning factories advocated, 48,266-7. 

Disputes after weighment, possible methods of settling, 48,406. 
Export, competition of American cotton, 48,268. 

Judging of qualitj" of cotton as knpos or as lint, 48,398. 
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BURT, B. C.— contd. 

Marketing — contd. 

Cotton— contd, 

Khandesh, conditions, 48,308. 

Markets outside oi‘ inside town, a matter ot‘ local convenience, 
48,414-6. 

Price received by cultivator, connection with general reputa¬ 
tion of tract, 48,400. 

Storag^ accommodation, provision under consideration in Berar, 
Surveys by Indian Central Cotton Committee, 48,387-91, 48,483-4. 
HksB/iuch : 

Ajdvisory Council, proposid for, (48), 48,ol2-8. 

Central, advantage of, shown by Pusa work on wheat, 48,383-6. 
Central (Government, proposed functions of, (46). 

Cential organisation lor distribution of grants and establishment 
of new I'eeearch institutes, proposal, (48), 48,515. 

Financing of: 

Central revenues must bear share of, (43). 

Definite research fund tree from vagaries of annual budgets, 
needed, and proposal, (48), 48,432-3, 48^437, 48,510-11, 48,526-8. 
Grants by Central Government to })rovincial institutions, pro¬ 
posal, (47). 

Jute, cess on, might l>e iiisiifiable, 48,508-9. 

Indore Institute of Plant Industry, system of management, (48) 
48,521-5. 

additional Institutes financed and maintained by Government oi 
India, proposal, (47), (48), 48,521-8. 

Orgauisation ; 

by eVops, on lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee, pro- 
po.sal for certain crop.s, (42-3), (46), 48,362, 48,368-81, 48,438-47, 
18,456-7, 48.485-6, 48,507. 
ill IT.S.A. (46). 

TT.S.A. federal svstem not advocated for India, 48,513-4. 
Plant-nutrition problems, need for increased vork on, (43), 48,495. 
by Provinces, duplication not in itself a disadvantage, apart from 
financial point of view, (42), 48,353. 

Pusa Institute' 

full Advantage not taken of work of, by provinces, (48), 48,501. 
closer Relations between Imperial staff ^ind provincial workers 
desirable, (48). 

Value of, to provinf’O.s, (47-8), 48,382-6. 

Research schemes under Indian Central Cotton C/ommittee, 48,533*8. 
Soil problems, need for increased work on, and proposal for strong 
soil .scienci? .section at Pu.sa, (43), 48,495-6. 

"Technique of field experiinent.s, increased study needed, (44), 
48,497-8. 

Workers, .short-term agreement system, opinion re, 48,469-73. 

Soiti, waterlogging, need for re.searcli, and question of organisation, 
48,361. 

Statistics : 

Area and yield, scope for improvement, (54), 

Areas sown with various crops, annual figures good, but difficulties 
in connection with, (56). 

Cotton : 

Crop forecasts; 

All-India, discontinuance of publication of leaflets, 48,2(>4. 
Publication of leaflets in tne vernacular not considered 
necessary, 48,261-3. 

Estimates of production and statistics of consumption and 
discrepancies betw^een, 1907-1926, (54, 65, 5(5)* 
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BURT, B. Q.^contd. 

Statistics — contd. 

Crop cutting experiments: 

Increased staflf and money needed, (56). 

Requirements for success, (56). 

Crop forecasts, scope for improvement, (54). 

Estimates: 

of Production and statistic*s of consumption, discrepancies 
between, (54-56). 

Seasonal ^condition factor, difficulty of, (56), 48,429-30. 
Standard outtrurn, practice re. estimation of, (^), 48,430-1. 
Financing of work by Central Government, proposal, (57). 
Influencing of area sown in following season, possibility doubted, 
48,547-8. 

Interpretation of primary tondiiion reports, more staff and money 
needed, (56), 

Rail-borne trade, re-establisbed for cotton, and full re establishment 
desirable, (56). 

Recommendathms of Board of Agriculture, 1924, supported, (54). 
SiKun TNin'STitv, improvement in manufacturing methods, advocated, 
48,381. 

Butter, see vnder Dairying industry under Animal Husbandry. 

CALVOCORESSi, Stephen, and FOTIADI, A., of Messrs. Ralli Brothers: 
5<),8a5-50,986. 

Chops : 

Castor seed, growing of. in close proximity to other crops, and 
objection to, and should bo prohibited, 50,975-8, 50,982-4, 

Cotton : 

Borar. deterioration. 50,950. 

Central l^rovinces, improvement should be possible. 50,949. 
Central Provinces and Berar, improvement desirable but 
difficulty owing to haying of, by Japanese, 50,951-3. 

Punjab 4 f, question ol quality, 50,852-5. 

Til schhI, dLsappearanee of, from export markets, and replacement 
by grmindinits, 50,891. 

Wheat: 

Deterioration in (»uality of Bombay wheat, 50,861. 

Foreign compel50,985. 

Local {‘onsumption, increase, 50.8G2-0. 

Tnoian Central Cotton Comaiittee, good work done by, 50,846. 

MUIKETING : 

Cotton : 

Berar, sy.%teni, 50,807-11. 

Control over Awards of ginning factories, opinion re proposal, 
/)0.816. 

Co-operative societies; 

uadag market, boycott of Ralli Brothers for dealing wdth, 
50,828-30. 

not Popular with brokers, 50,824-6. 

very small at present but good on principle, 50.827, 50,831-2. 
Cotton Transport Act. results, 50,820. 50,83^4*4, 50,937-8. 
Damping of, in factories and objection to, 50,928-36. 

Deductions by purchasers outside area of maijcet and beyond 
control of authorities, reply to complaint, 50,815-6. 

Ginning factories, pools and difficulty of clealiiig with, 50,839-45. 
Ginning and Pressing Act, value of, 5f),835-8. 

Mixing of cottons by ciiltiA^ntors 50.821-3. 

, Storage, difficulty, as hajMs would have to be mixed, 50,817, 

Value received oy cultivators, question as to fairness of, 
50,818-20. * , . . 

Exporting firms, question of extent of knowledge re cultivation, 
50,917-21, 50,9;i9-42. 
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CALVOCORESSI, Stephen, and FOTIAOl, k.---contd. 

MARKfiTI>'G— contd. 

Fixing of grades and standards for All-India produce, extent to 
which desirable, 50,922-^. 

Gimin Elevators: 

Dilhculties in connection with, 50,868-9. 

Feasibility in Bombay doubted as quantity of wheat not suffi¬ 
cient, 50,868. 

Groundnuts, damping of, and serious results, 50,870, 50,892-910. 
Middlemen, interests of, 50,944-8. 

Oilseeds, aisappearance of certain varieties from the market, 
50,890-1. 

liaising of grade and standard of Indian produce, possibility of, 
with propaganda and very strict legislation andf supervision, 
50,911-16. 

Wheat: 

Adulteration and damping, no complaints, 50,870. 

Adulteration by dirt, iinproveruent, 50,876-8. 

Clean wheat, question whetlier value received for^ 50,883-8. 
Holding of, for longer period by cultivator than formerly and 
effect, 50,871-4. 

Purchase methods of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, 50,858-60 

Oilcakes: 

Export: 

Increase anticipated, 50,963-4. 
llestriciion: 

probable Effect, 50,965. 

Objected to, as an export, 50,1)67-9. 

Oil contents, question of, 50,972-3. 

OiT.sEEns; 

Foreign coiripetition, 50,985-0. 

Question of exporting oil instead of seed, 50,979-82. 

Ralli Bbothkrs : 

Business, nature of, etc., 50,800, 50,954-6. 

('otton, purchase methods, 50,807-13, 50,85f»-7. 
no Expert knowledge of cultiv.ation, 50,917-21, 50,939-42. 

Wheat, purchase methods, 50,858-60. 

Reskargb, organisation by crops on lines of Indian Central (Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, possibility, 50,846-8, 50,849-51. 

Shipping confekences, 50,970. 

Statistics, estimates of crops and yields, earlier information desirable, 
50,926-7. 

T.vriff, export tax on wheat, would be disastrous, 50,957-8. 

CanalS) sec under Irrigation. 


Capital: 

Carrying on of agriculture by big capitalists employing labour, objection 
to, Bhagwat (446). 

no Desire by city men to purchase land in the Deccan, Nagpurkar 
7)0,573.7, 50,580-83, 50,620-i 

proposed Means of attracting, to agriculture, G. JS. Desai (193); 
l>tvadhar (240): Kofhawala (485), (489). 

Need for attracting, to agriculture, Nogpyrkar (373-4). 

Obstacles in way of attracting men of capital and enterprise to agricul¬ 
ture as profession, G. E, Uesai (19i3-4). 

Reasons for men of capital not taking up agriculture, Naik (340). 

Co-operation: 

Administration should be by non-officials, Kothawala (489). 
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Co^otitration— contd. 

Adult education in, Devadhar ^22). 

Eesolution of Provincial Co-operative Conference, F. L, Mehta 
(103). 

Advances by co-operative societies for purchase of cows, would be use¬ 
ful, Devadhar 49,677-1^* 

Agricultural mac‘.hinery, use of, societies desirable, Peck (276). 

All-India Bank, considered at Provincial Banks Conference, but not 
thought to be advantageous at present, F. L. Mehta 48,692, 48,695. 
should be Associated with adult education, F. L. Mehta 48,869-61. 
48,985-6. 

Banking unions preferable to banka of mixed type, F. L, Mehta 
48,867-8. 

Banks and branches, use of surplus balances of local sub-treasuries by, 
proposal, F. L, Mehta (106), 48,673-91, 48,807. 
in Bifapur district, not very successful and reasons, Gordon (417). 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, sale of implements through, Gurjar 
60,438. 

Bombay Pkovincial Bank, Ltd.: 

Advances of money for debt redemption. F, L. Mehta 48,723-7. 
Branches, Government facilitation of opening of, proposal for, Sir 
L. S. Mehta (140), 48,948. 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank of India, F. £. Mehta 48,648. 
Che(pie system, and advantages of, F. L. Mehta^ 48,892-8. 
Debentures,. Government guarantee, F. L. Mehta 48,766-7, 48,871. 
Demand lor long term credit not met by, to any extent, F. L. 
Mehta 48,697. 

P^inaming of, F. L, Mehta 48,638-48. 

Issue of further debentures under consideration, F. L. Mehta 
4H.644-6. 

History of, F. L. Mehta 48,6a3-7. 

Lending to, and receipt of deposits from, other Provinces, F. L, 
Mehta 48,693-4. 

Memorandum agreed with, generally. Sir L. .8. Mehta (139). 

Moiwy lent only to registered societies and not to cultivators, and 
undesirability of lending direct to cultivators, F. L, Mehta 
48,649-62, 

Opening of branches of, Aersus starting new local central banks, 
F. L. Mehta 48,867-9. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, F. L. MeMa 48,784. 
Share capital, amount of, and amount held bv individuals and by 
societies, F, L, Mehta 48,787-92. 

Supply of sulphate ol ammoina and iron implements by, working 
as agents on commission, F. L. Mehta (104), 48,660-6. 

Surplus, F. L. Mehta 48,686-j^. 

Bombay PnoviNCur, Co-opkiutive Institute: 

Economic inquiries carried out by, particulars rr, Devadhar (220), 
49,310-2, 49,377-81. 

Functions, Devadhar (237), 49,t*M2. 

Funds of, and sources, Devadhar 49,460-1. 

Propaganda by, for organising new types of societies, proposal, 
Devadhar (238). 

Lecture tour with lantern slides and success of, liansing (390). 
Relations with Department of Education, Dexmdhar 49.606. 
Scholarships for students to visit other countries and provinces, 
proposal, Devadhar (238). 

Oatixe nnmmsQ socibtirs : 

Dilhculties in connection with, but good work done, Dev>adhar (231). 
Proposal, G. 11, Demi (183). 49,217-8, 

Success not anticipated in Gujarat, G, E, Demi (192). 

Success doubted under present circumstances, Kothawala (484). 

CENTUAii Banks, location in midst of the people, importance of, and pro- 
posal for encouragement, F. L. Mehta (106), (112). 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Central institutions, importation and distribution of agricultural imple¬ 
ments^ appliances and machinery by, proposal, G'oheen (600). 

Change in system of advancing money to cultivators on security of 
holdings, etc., advocated, Kothawala (480). 

Collectors should take interest in, Gordon 51,131. 

Commission shops, particulars re, Indian Central Cotton Gommittety 
(3(V1). 

Condition of movement, IJfiagwat (444), 51,264-73. 

Consolidation of holdingvS, see under Consolidation under Holdings. 
Co-ordination in work of credit and purchase and sale advocated, 
F. L. Mehta (313), 48,818-21. 

Cotton ginning and pressing pactoribs : 

Proposal, Shirhattl (295-6), 49,797. 

Prospects and requirements for success, Indian Central Cotton Com-- 
mi (tee (31). 

Techiijcal control a difficulty, F. L. Mehta 48,752-5. 

Credit needs of agriculturists, extent to whic li mot by, Devadhar 49,825, 
Credit societies : 

AdvaiKCh to cotton-growing members, inadequacy of, in some cases 
and difficulties in connection with, Indian (U>ntml Cotton Com¬ 
mittee (28-9). 

Assistance advocated, Naik (338). 

free Audit, proposals, F. L. Mehta (111-2), 48,756-65, 48,H81-8; 
lievadhur (238). 

Banwasi, particulars re, Devadhar (243-4), 49,603-4. 
the Best lorm for both long-term and short-term finance, G. H. 
Desat (359). 

the Best method, Dhagwat (446). 

Borrowing both from moneylenders and, Indian Cenhal Cotton 
Committee (28); G, II, Dcsai (191). 

Combination of sale and purchase societies with, advocated at first, 
G. H, flesai (191). 

Control by joint board consisting of Director of Agriculture, Regis¬ 
trar oi Hocieties and a lew iion-officinls, Hhagivai (445), 
Co-operation of sale societies with. proposalwS for, Shirhatii (290). 
Development, scheme, t^/iirhatii (281»-90). 

Failure, <auses of, where <K;curred, Demdhar (240). 

Financing of, Devadhar (239). 

Financing of cotton cto[i ny, need for, and scheme, Shirhatii (289). 
propovsoil Functions, Shirhafii (289). 

Government financial assistance, proposal, Kothawala (484). 
Hadapsar, results, Devadhar (239-40). 

Liinil on advances to individuals ; 

Change in form advocated under certain conditions, F, L. 
Mehta (113), 48,768-80. 

Raising of limit, would not solve problem, F. Zr. Mehta 
48,846-54. 

Rfi.30() inadequate and revision needed, F. L. Mehta 48,925-8* 
Loans; 

Procedure for obtaining, Shirhaiti (289). 

Sale of all produce through sale soiieties should be condition 
of, Shirhafti (290). 

Statements of normal credits, system of, F. L, Mehta (112), 
48,773-4, 48,800-6, 48,8(i2-6. 

Lcmg term credit, proposed provision advocau^l, (416), 60,994-9; 
Bhagwat (436). 

management, proposal, Shirhutti (289). 

maximum credit should be fixed on assets of indiindual member, 
Shirhafti (289-90), 49,789. 

Need for, Peek (276), 

Postal savings banks deposits should be placed at disposal of, D. F. 
Desat (314). 

Provision ol funds by Government for long term loans by, pro¬ 
posal, Nagxjurpar (368), 50,463-4. 
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Co-operation— contd, 

Crbpit Sooibtibs— contd. 

Eate of interest charged by, T>evadhar 49,601-2; Indian MerchanU^ 
Chamher, Bomhay (513). 
should be as Low as possible, Kot^uiwala (489). 

Opinion re, F, L, Mehta 48,929-30; Devadhar 49,6012. 
for Short term loans, the most suitable system, V. L, Mehta (104): 
Sir L, S. Mehta (140). 

for Short-term and long-term loans, would be approved, Kemhhavi 
61,477. 

South Daskroi taluka, Kothawala (489). 

Staff, proposal, Shirhaiti (290). 

Credit System : 

Increase in centres of distribution, need for, and steps being taken, 
Devadhar (226). 

Position of, Devadhar (224-5). 

Widespread development advocated. Devadhar (224-5). 

Debt redemption through, and proposal, F. L, Mehta (108), 48,723-7, 
48,815-21, 48,933. 

Devaktment : 

greater Co-operation with Agricultural and Veterinary Depart¬ 
ments, need for, Devadhar (223), 49,323-4. 

Functions advocated for, V. L. Mehto> (112). 

Good work being done but increased funds needed, D. F. Desai 
50,070-83, 

closer TouHi with Indian Central Cotton Committee* desirable, Burt 
48,449-54. 

• Dc}»o>it banking, proposals for encouragement, V. L, Mehia (112). 
an Economic movement but combination of social questions with, not 
objiv^ted to, G, H, Desai 49,205. ^ 

Education of l>orrowers, importance of, and steps taken in areas served 
by Bombay I^rovini'ial Bank, F. L, Mehta (104), 48,667-9. 

Education of member.s in co-operative principles, payment of staff by 
Government would be agreed to, but through central representative 
body, r. L, Mrhta^ 48,884, 48,887. 

Education and propaganda, voluntary associations with State financial 
ashistance advocated, V, L, Mehta (111). 

Educative effect, value of, Devadhar 49,341. 

Effect on moneylenders. V, L. Mehta (114). 

Encouragement by Government advocated, Kothawala (489). 

Entouuaoemkxt of or(>>vth of, froposkd means ; Kewhharl (469). 

b> Government, V. 1. Mehta (104-5), (111-2), 48,672-95: Sir L. S, 
^[ehfa (142); G If, Desai (190); Devadhar (238-9), 49,45(V1; 
D. I\ Desai (319); yaik (340); Naopurkor (373); Eothatvala 
(484). 

l>y Non-official agencies, F. L, Mehta (112); Sir L. S. Mehta (143); 
Devadhar (239). 

Extent to which rural leaders trained b 5 '. Sir L, S. Mehta 48,960-8. 
Fencing, should be tried near forest areas and extended if su<x‘(>8sful, 
lihagwat (439). 

Fencing socit'iies, proposal, Derodhar (230). 

Few societies in Gujarat, and reasons, G, H, Desai 49,111-2. 
Fodder-.siorage societies, advocated, Devadhar (231). 

Government functions re, proposed limitation, G, U. Desai (190). 
Hand-loom weaving and spuming on co-operative basis, propo.sal, Peek 
(276), 49,647-9, 49,078-96. 

Hand-spinning industry, development of, through, proposal, J. X. 

Mehta 52,047.40. 

Impiements, sale through: 

Froposal, F. L. Mehta (109), 48,826-31: Qoheen (500). 

Societies for supply of implements on hire or hire-purchase system, 
success of, and extension advocated, Devadhar (230), 

Iini>ortaiM*e of all forms of, Kemhhavi (409). 
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Co-operation---confd. 




Impeovbmsnt Societies: 
would be Beneficial, Kothawala (484). 

Value to be derived from, in Gujarat, G. M, Desai (191). 

Success of, in Dharwar and Kanara districts, Devadhar (239). 
Increase in membership and business anticipated, Mehta 48,783. 
Instalment shares, proposed introduction of system in certain districts, 
r. L, Mehta (112). 


Ireigation Societies: 

Assistance by loans, etc., proposal, Devadkar (228). 

Proposal, Sir L. S. Mehta (141). 

Issue of remittance transfer recM?ipts direct from provincial headquarters 
to sub-treasuries and vice versa, advocated, Mehta (105), 48,672-3, 
48,921-4. 

Issue of tacca^i loans through, see vnder Tnccavi loans under Finance. 
Joint Farming Societies: 

Difficulties, Bevadhar (239). 

Success doubted at present, 6’. H, Desai (191-2), 49,098*-100, 


Joint Improvement Schemes, compulsion on minority to join: 
Advocated, G. fl. Desai (192) ; Gordon (417). 

Advocated bv Provincial Co-operative C/onierence, 1923, Devadhar 
(239). 

not Advocated, Naik (340). 

Care would be necessary, Dhaowat (445). 
might be Useful, Kofhdmala (484). 

Land Mortgage Banks, see under Finance. 

Land mortgage busint^AS not suitable for, V, L, Mehta (]^'5), 48,698-9. 
Local unions, proposals for encouragement. Sir L. S, Mehhi (143). ' 
Movement not deeply rooted owing to want of education an<l lack of 
funds, J). P. Desai (319). 

Movement very useful if good men take interest in, Gordon 51,066. 
Necessary for improvement of agricultural conditions, Peek (276). 
Non-credit .societies, pasttioii, Devadhar 49,405-7. 


NON-OFnCl.4.L AGENCIES ; 

Constitution, criticism, and leaders should come from agricultural 
class G, 11, Desai (190-1). 

Devolution of powers from Government to, advoi*ated. G. If, Desai 

Encouragement of, and policy of devolution of functions to, and 
extension of policy advocated, Devadhar (237-8), 49,342-GO, 

49,536-7. 

Value of, hut official element also needed, Devadhar 49,413-7. 

Work of, Sir L. S. Mehta 48,954. 

Official element, proposals for gradual decrease, V, L. Mehta 48,905-11. 

Organisation of movement, Sir L, S. Mehta 48,959. 

Organisation of subsidiary industries, proposal, V, L, Mehta (110); G, 
U, Desai 49,286. 

Payment of Joans by cheque, statisticft of, and desirabilitv of extension. 
V .L. Mehta (112-3). 

Phenomenal succe«.s of movement, Devadhar (235-7), 49,340. 

Position in Bombay and the Punjab, comparison, Devadhar 49,343-58, 
49,445-9. 

Primary societies with unlimited liability, provision of free audit by 
Government advocated until free and compulsory edueaton introduced 
throughout the country, propo.sal, V, L. Mehta (111-2), 48>766-65, 
48,881-S. ' 

Principles, theory and practice, teaching of, in schools, proposal, 
Devadhar (221). » h f > 

Progress of movement, Sir L, S. Mehta 48,941. 

Provincial Co-operative Institutes, recognition by Government advocated, 
as in Bombay, V .L. Mehta 48,8^5-6. 

for Purchase of household neemsities, proposal, G. H. Desai (191). 
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Co-optration-^coni^d. 

PuEOHAftK 80 C 1 BTIIS 8 : 

Advocated. Kothawala (489). 

Benefits;, y. L, Mehta (114). 

Combination with sale, desirable, V, L. Mehta (113). 

Combination with sale and credit societies advocated at first, G, JET* 
Demi (191). 

Requirements for success and proposals, F. L, Mehta (114). 
HEaiSTEAB : 

Appointment, opinion rc, Devadhar (288-9). 

Deputies or Assistants, visits to foreign countries, proposal, 
Devadhar (238). 

Transfer of powers and functions to Deputies or Assistants, proposal, 
Devadhar (238). 49,360. 

Representation on Indian Central Cotton Committee, Kay 48,243. 
Restricted scope of, in Gujarat, G. R. Demi (161). 

Results, G. H. Desat (192); V, L. Mehta (114); Devadhar (239-40), 
49,481-5; Naik (340). 

Sale of fertilisers through, and proposal re, T , X. Mehta (108-9); Sir 
L, 8, Mehta (142). 

Sale societies, see under Marketing, Co-operative. 

Sangli State, position of movement, Goheen 51.705-8. 

Schoolmasters, proposed classes for, Devadhar (239), 49,454. 

Seed distribution, see unthr Seeds under Crops. 

Separate societies dealing in a single t‘ommodity, for example seeds, 
ininlemcnts, manures, etc., not advisable, Shirkatti (290). 
for Silage luuking, proposal, Goheen (498), (501), 51,704-9. 
m Sind, pi ogress and success of, Dei:adhar (236), 49,534-5. 
no S<K‘ielies for depressed classes known of, and failure of experiment, 
Feck 49,030-7, 49,605-C. 

SOCTKTIKS . 

for Creation of grass reserves. Baroda, G. H, Desui (184). 
for Erection ol clams near creeks, and proposals for extension, 
Devadhar (229). 

(fovernmcuit sihould issue loans to, at rate at w'lucb they can borrow, 
D. F. Desai (314). 

of all Kinds useful and should be encourage<l, Naik (340). 
f<n* Social or marriage reforms, thrift, etc,, not common and rea.son, 
Devadhar (239), 

Sou-iur must be replaced hv, Sir L, S. Mthfii (140), 48,947. 

Staff, subordinate, qualifications advocated, Devadhar (239). 

SvrRavlSTo^ or societies: 

Means of, and n<»cd for larger funds, Devadhar 49,452-4. 
by Taluka Deveiopnient Associations advocated, Bansing 60,712. 
Rurpluses of sub-treasuries, deposit of portion with local central banks 
or branches of larger bank.s advocatotl. Sir L. S. Mehhi (140), 48.948. 
Taluka 3>erelopineut Associations, see under Welfare of Rural Popula¬ 
tion. 

Transfer of funds, facilities advm'ated. Sir L. iSi. Mehta (140). 

ITrbon and central banks, audit, banks should be permitted to select own 
professional auditors, proposal, V. L, Mehta (112), 48,839-91. 

Value of movement: 

in Connection with introduction of new’ and improved implements. 
Sir L, S, Mehta (142). 

in Promoting welfare of the masses, Devadhar (235-7). 49,478-85. 
Village dairy smnetiew needed, D. F, Desai 49,955. 

Voluntary workers preferred to official, Gordon 51,057-62. 

Wells, protection against flood, tresi)asses, need for societies, Peck 
(276). 

Wholesale society in Bombay formerly, Sir L. S, Mehta (142). 

Cotton, see under Crops. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, Indian CeniraJ Cotton Com- 
mittee (5), (23), (25), (35); Kay 48,233, 48,252; Fotiadi 60,836-8. 
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Cotton Transport Act: Indian Central Cotton Committee (5), (23), (34). 

Benefit, Fotiadi 6(^820, 50,833-4. 

Objeotions to, I). F, Desai 50,060-2. 

Results, Fotiadi 50,937-8. 
in Surat, note on, Byrt (93-94). 

Credit, see uncter Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Crops: 

liajn: 

Deterioration in qiiantitv and quality and causes, D. P. Desai 
49,940-8. 

Fertilisers: 

Investigation of question and further experiments needed, 
Nagpurkar 50,460-4. 

not Pixxlitahle without sufficient rainfall, Nagpurkar 50,460. 
Introduction ol now varietv into Khandt^li district, Fan sing (387). 
Research, proposal, Burt 48.477, 48,456^7. 

Castor stjccl, growing ol, in close proximity to other crops and obje(;tion 
to, and should be prolnhiU^d, i'alroroicssi .50,975-8. 50,982-4. 

Cereals, research advot‘ated, Bhagwat (432). 

CoMMKHCIAL : 

Change to, advoc^itod, Kothau'ala (4SS). 

Discouragement not advocated, WaJvhand 11 irachand 52,134-5. 
Cliang(‘ from lood crops to, as cause of kirroAving, W L, Mchin (106), 
48,734-43. 

Food (U'ops should have preference over, Nagpurkai 50,623. 

Cotton : 

1027, introduction of, (V. H. Desm (158). 

Bera.r, deterioration, Fotiadi 50,950. 

Bijapur, piHir quality and quantity, in\estigation advocated, 
Kemhhavi (466). 

Brc^t'ding work of Indian CVntral Cotton {/oinmittee, Buif 48,487-94. 
Cambodia, success ol, Buri (52). 

Castor cako manure for, in Khandesh district, Bo/nsiug (389). 
Cawnpore-Aniencan, discontinuance ol operations ior lack ol special 
water .supplies, Burt (54). 

Central Provinces, iinjinn emont should he possible, Fotiadi 50,949. 
Central i*rovinces and Berar. impnnement dc-^irable but difihmlty 
owing to buying ol, by Japamsse, Fofiadi 50,951-3. 

Cleaji picking: 

Inqiortanee of, Indian Central (Lofton Committee, (22-23); Shir- 
luitti (285), (294). 

Steps taken to encourage, Indian Central tUdiitn Committee (5); 
Shirhafti 49,812-21, 49,858-9. 

Development since 1918, Indian (-ential Cotton (Ummittee (2). 
Externa] infcndion, jirotection agaiisst: 

Go-operntioTi of maritime Indian States, need for, Indian Central 
C'dton Committee (13). 

Measures for, Indian Central Cotton (Committee (6), (13). 
Financing of cultivators: Indian Central Cotton Committee (28-9); 
Burt 48,4e55; Shirhatti (288-9). 

by Clo-operativo credit societies, need for, and sclienije, Shirhatti 
(289). 

further Crtnlit required by cultivators, Shirhatti 49,789-fKJ. 
Investigations into, Indian Central Cotton Committee (6) t Burt 
48,422-8. 

Ginning and pressing factories: 

Combination into pools, Hurf 48,392-7; Shirhatti (296); Potiadi 
60,8a0-45. 
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Crops — contd, 

Qorros^ontd. 

Ginning and pressing factories— contd. 

Co-operative factories: 

Proposal, t^hirhaiti (295-d), 49,797. 

Prospects and requirements for success, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee (31). 

Technical control a aifncolty, F. L. Mehta 48,762-5. 

Extent of power over factories, and questjon of further legisla¬ 
tion, Kay 48,286-7. 

Ginning, as subsidiary industry in Gujarat, G. H. Besai (187). 
Licensing of owners advocated, Kannarkar 49,926, (311). 

Position re, and prospects, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(14). 

Growers: 

Issue of publications for, would be welcomed if undertaken by 
Agricultural Departments, Kay 48,318-22. 

'Representation on Indian Central Cotton Comnuttw, nee that 
title. 

Hybridisation, question of prospects, Burt (52), 48,493-4. 

Improved seed, question as to profit to cultivators from, If. P. Dcsai 
50,071-6; Naik 60,191-7. 

ImprovcMl varieties: 

Introduction of: 

in Bijapur, Cordon (416). 

Madras work re, Buri 48,464-7. 

Proceediiigs re, 1). P. Ifesai 49,976-82. 

Steps taken for encouragement of, Indian Central Cotton Gow- 
mifiee (5). 

Work of Agricultural Department re, Kay 48,258. 

Improvement of existing varieties by modern methods of plant 
breeding more important than introduction of new varieties, 
Bari (51). 

Improvement, taxation for, without anv tangible advantage, D. P. 
Denai 50,049-9. 

Indian Cvuitral Cotton Committee, .sre that iifle. 

Internal jirotection, measures, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(13-14). 

Tntr<)dm‘tion of exotic varieties; 

Results and considerations re, Burt (52). 

no Serious attempt made, acclimatisation and hybridisation 
advocated, />. P. Desai 50,040-2. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Negleehtm ro^feum, introduction into Khandesh district by Tnluka 
AgnenliurnI Association, Pausing (t'588). 

Neiv varieties: 

Information to growers re, position re, Knif 48,249-50; Burt 
48,251. 

Particulars re, results, etc., Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(12-13). 

Pests and diseases, see that title helou\ 

Production, increase during last few years, Kay 48.350. 

Progress of crop by varieties and length of staple, 1915-1925, Indian 
Central Cotton (^ommittee (37). 

Punjab-Aineric,an: 

no permanent Deterioration of, Burt, 48,269. 

Investigation by cotton research botanist, Burt 48,269. 

Quality, question of, Foiuuii 50,862-5. 

Success of, Buft (52), 

Research: 

Agricultural, particulars te work, Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mitiee (8-9). 
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Crops — contd. 

Cotton — contd^ 

Keseai'ch— contd. 

Grants to Provincial Departments of Agriculture, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee (9-11). 

Control of grants, procedure re, Kay 48,279-80. 

Principle followed by Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
Kay 48,274. 

Provincial experiments not abandoned on receipt of, Kay 
48,276; Burt 48,276-7. 

Provincial share of expenditure increased, Burt 47,278, 
^ 48,276. 

Indore Institute of Plant Industry, particulars r«, financing 
of, etc.^ Indian Central Cotton Committee (8); Kay 48,227. 
Information sent to local Agricultural Departments, Burt 
48,252-4. 

Lines in which needed, Burt (44), 48,495-8. 

little Progress made, and reasons, P. F. Desai (312), 49,975-82. 

Progress of work, Kay 48.226-8. 

Provincial schemes, particulars re, Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mitiee (38-41). 

Studentships, Indian Central (\dton Committee (11), (31-2). 
Technological, particulars re work, Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee (7-8). 

Workers, supply, Kay 48,328. 

Restriction of localities to growing of certain varieties, object of 
Cotton Transport Act and wider application desired, Burt 48,460 2. 

Seed : 

Distribution: 

by Agricultural Department satisfactory, Kay 48,284-5. 
by Co-operative societies in Khandesh, statistics, 1923-26, 
F. L. Mehta (113). 

through Co-operative societies and proposal rr, Burt 
(53, 54). 

the Function pf Agricultural Department, Kay 48,327. 
Multiplication farms needed, and proposal, Shirhatti (294-5). 
Supply and distribution, systems, Burt (53-54). 

Small cultivators, question of attention to interests of, Kay 48.291, 
48,298; Burt 48,292, 48,299. 

Southern Maratha country, types grown, system of cultivation, etc., 
Shirhat i i (283-5). 

Spinning tests, Indian Central Cotton Committee (5-6). 

Statrietics, see that title, 

Sudan conditions, Burt 48,458-9. 

Waste land, giving out of, for cotton cultivation in some talukas, 
Gordon 51,082-4. 

Yield decreasing, NaiJc 50,149. 

Crops and diseases in Gujarat needing investigation, G, H, Desai (155). 
Damage to : 

by Animals, religious prejudices against destruction of animals 
decreasing, Goheen (499-500), 61,713-4. 
by Birds, Kofhawala (481). 

by Stray cattle, G, H. Desai (177); Kothawala (481). 

and proposed Measures re, G. H, Desai (177-8), 49,080-6 ; Naih 
(339) 

by Wild Animals: G, H, Desai {177) ]Naik (339); Kothawala (4B1), 
Decreasing, Nagpnrlar (371). 

Prevention, proposed means of: 

Arms Act should be made more liberal, Nagpwrkar (371). 
Co-operative fencing societies, proposal, Devadhar (230). , 
Exemption of cultivators from operation of Arms Act, 
Kothawala (488). 

Freer issue of gun licences and supply of barbed wire at 
reduced prices, Kothawala (481). 
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Craps—-confd. 

Damage ro^conid, 

by Wild Animals— contd. 

Prevention— contd. 

Consolidation of holdings will facilitate fencing^ G, H, 
Desai (178). 

Co-operative fencing should be tried near forest area and 
extended if successful; Bhagwat (4391. 

Grants of seasonal licences for guns through co-o}>erative 
societies, proposal, Devadhar (230). 

Gun licences, increased number and licensing of actual 
weapon instead of individual advocated, Bhagwat (439), 
61,280-2. 

Issue of gun licences on liberal scale the only means, D. P. 
Desai (317). 

Shikar parties, Bhagusit (439). 

Wire fencing the only methoa, and taccavi for, desirable, 
G. H. Demi (178). 

Hecommendations by committee on prevention of, should he 
given effect to, l^aih (339). 

Shooting of animals, religious sentiment against, in Gujarat, G. 
/f. Demi (177). 

Deterioration in quantity and quality owing to want of proper cultural 
treatment of soil, and need for thorough investigation, D. F. Desot 
(312-3), 49,946-8, 49,985-8, 50,065-6. 

Flax, ])rosperts of cultivation, B’itrt (52), 48,505-6. 

Fodder, liTwfsr Animal Husbandry. 

Fruit and vegetable growing and flower gardens, Kembkavi (466). 

Ghaix : 

Annual yield and comparison with requirements of population, 
Nagpurkar (366), 50,46.5-79, 50,561-9. 

Improvement, improvement in fodder supply as result, Nagpurkar 
(»71). 

Marketing, see ihat title. 

Grape-vines, spraying of, Bhagwat (435). 

Gra>s.«es, improvement, research advocated, Bhagwat (432), .51,339-46. 

GnoiTNDNrTs : D. l\ Demi 50,067-70. 

Cultivation of, not due to work by Agricultural Department, I>. P. 
Demi 50,014-6. 

Damping of, and serious results, Culrocaressi 50,870, 50,892-910. 
Damj)ing of, practice and reasons for, Kemhhavi 51,434-44, 
51,526-30, 

Foreign, introduction into Kbandesb district by Taluka Agricultural 
Association, Vansing (388), (389). 

Introduction into Kaira, Gordon (415). 

Position ’•c, Bnrt (52-31, 

Tendency for expansion of cultivation, Burt (52). 

Wilt, investigation needed, G. H. Desai (155). 

Tmtpkovrment of Existing Chops: 

by Hybridisation, possibility of, G. H. Desai (177). 

Jx)cal associations or co-operative societies the best agency for, 
Devadhar (230). 

Means of, Bart (51-21; Naik (3391: Kothawala (481). 

Need for, and investigation of each crop advocated, D. P. Desai 

little 'Progress made bv Agricultural Department and reasons, D. P. 

Desai (312), 49,934-8, 49,974-82, 50,013-6, 50,063-5, 50,066. 
Provincial research programme, not'd for, 0. H. Desai (176). 
Research advocated, Bhagtmt (438), (439). 

Scope for, and proposed lines of, Goheen (498), 51,757-8. 
by Selection and breeding of dry food crops, possibility, 
Nagpurkar (370). 
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Crops — contd. 

Improvement of Exihting Crops — contd, 

by Selection, possibility of, H. Vesai (177)» 

Trial plots, proposal, J>. P. Demi (312), 49,983-4, 49,949. 

Work of Agricultural Departmtuit, Sir L. S, Mehta 49,017-9. 
Introduction of Exotic Varieties f 
not Advocated, Naigpm'kar (371). 

Ck>nssiderations rc, Burt (52). 

Inthoductton of New and Improved VARiFiTiEs: 

Investigation, scope for, (V. H. Desai (178). 

Lo(‘iU associations or co-operative societies the best agency for, 
Devadhur (230). 

possible Means of, G. H. Desai (176-7). 

Proposals: 

Guinea grass, as fodder crop, Kothawala (481). 

Vegetables, near large towns, Kothawala (481). 

Requirements for sikk^s, Bvrf (51). 

Research advocated. Bhagwat (488). 

Work of Agricultxiral Department, Burt (51). 

JuAR: 

Average yicdd per acre, J). P. Desai 50,019. 

Drought-resistant and quick-maturing varieties from California; 
successful introduction on farm of Sangli Industrial and Agricul¬ 
tural School, Gohren (498-9), 51,710-2. 

Mungariy strain A^liich will ripen within four months, nee<l for, 
Kemhhnvi (465-6). 

Research, proposed iorm oi organisation, Bxtri 48,438-47, 48,456-7. 
Svndio, introduction of. from Gujarat by Dhulia Taluka Agricul¬ 
tural Association. Pausing (888). 

Jute • 

successful Intnxluction in United Pr<>^'inces, Burt (o^). 

Research, financing of, from cess might be justifiable, Bwrt 
48,508-9. 

Research organisation, proposal, Burt 48,.372. 48,377, 48,485-6. 
Lucerne : G. FI, Desai (185). 

]ntro<luction of, from Gujarat by Dhulia Taluka Agricultural 
Association, Pausing (888). 

Maize, proposal, Kcmhhari (466). 

Millets, improvement, need for work rc, Burt (o2), 

Gilts, introduction pro^iosed, Bhagwat (439). 

Oilseeds, see that title. 

Pests and Diseases 
Cotton : 

Boll-worm: 

Damage by, in certain provinces, and measures re, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee (18-4). 

Provincial research, particulars re, and grants, Indian 
Central Cotfftn Commiittee (,‘^MO), (40-1); nnrt (58, 

59), 48,477-80. 

Grants by Indian Central IVitton Cbmmiiteo, Burt (58-59). 
Inve.stigation and scientific measures for removal advocated, 
Shirhatti (294). 

Provincial research schemes, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(88-41). 

Strains resistant to, introduction desirable, ShirhaMi (294). 
Wilt: 

Provincial investigaiion.s, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(38-9), (41); Biirt (58), (59i 

further Research, need for, and proposed lines of, Bu 7 i (44): 
G. B. Desai (155). 

Investigation, need for, G. E. Desai (155-6). " 

Locmsts, Devadhar (230). 

Mexican boll weevil, measure.s taken for prevention of introduction, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee (6), (13). 
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Crops — contd. 

Pbsts ano Djbbassb— cont<i. 

Smut: 

Investigation needed, 0. fi. JHmi (155). 

U«e of copper sulphate as preventive of, non-adoption by cuiti« 
vators, but smut not a great problem, Bhagwut (4do), 5i,234- 
40, 51,287-303. 

White ant extermination, attention needed, G, //, Besai (155). 

Wilt, investigation needed, G. H. Besai (155). 

Potatoes : 

Marketing, see that title. 

Seed, source of, lihagwat 51,259. 

Storage, lihagwat 51,261-3. 

Protection : 

Active steps tor prevention of infection and loss through pests and 
disease advcx;ated, Goheen (499-500). 

Co-operation between districts necessary, Goheen (499). 

Cotton, see under Cotton above, 

from External infei^tion : Nagpurkar (371). 

Importauce not understood by cultivators and no measures 
taken to train, Kothawala (481). 

Investigation m well equippea lalioratory necessary, Kemhhavi 
(456). 

Measures probably satisfactory, Goheen (499). 

Kestrictions sufficient to avoid danger from importation, G. H. 
Besai (179). 

from internal infetition: 

Investigation mvded, Nagpurkar (371). 

Need for mea4i»ures, 6’. K, Besai (179); Kothawahi (4B1). 
Heconinn^ndations and advice of mycologists must \h* followed 
by departmental farms, Kemhhavi (466). 

Preventive measures should be ready in advance, example of un- 
preparcxlness of Department, Bevadhat (230). 

Propaganda necessary, in favour of adoption of prevention methods 
against diseases, Be vodka t (250). 

Rice, improved variety, introduction, G, }J, Besai (158), (178); Bhagwat 
(439). 

Seeds : 

Hotter quality, orgiiTusutioii of distribution adv<K‘ated, Kenibhavi 
(4fi2). 

Oo-op<u*ative unions, Indian Central Cotton Committee (31). 
Distribution : 

Big seed depots at proposed Government taluka farms advo¬ 
cated, Kothairala (481). 

Co-o[)erative depots, proposal, Shirhntti (291). 
through Co-operative societies: 

Advantageous, but elosast touch between Agricultural 
Department and, necessary, Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee (29). 

the Be§t system and extension advocated, G. II. Besai (177). 
and Proposal, Burt (53, 54). 

Co-operative stores advocaU'd, Kothav'ola (489). 
of Good .seeds, importance of, and proposal, Goheen (498). 
Governmeni depots tor, proposal, Walehayid Ifirttchuol 52,085-8. 
by Government farms, advtKaled, until seed agencies established, 
Bhagwat (439). 

Local associations or co-oj>erative societies the best agency for, 
Devadhar (230). 

under Management of local governing bodies supplied fi'om a 
centre, proposal, Peek (276). 

Proper seeds, importance of, Kemhhavi (466). 

Private industry, scope for development, Goheen (498), 

Howards for good quality seeds, proposal, Bevadhar (230). 

Election and distribution a necessity, Kogpurkar (371). 
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Crops— contd. 

Seeds — contd. 

Selection by farmers in some cases, G, H. Desai (177). 

Selection and preservation, need for propaganda in better metbodB, 
Nagpurhar (371). 

SUGABCANE: 

Ammonium sulphate, use of, G, 11, Vesai (I’SS), (176); Nagpurhar 
(370), 50^512-7, 60^587-9; Bhagwat (438). 

H.M. 544, introduction, Bhagwat (439). 

Non-growing of, in Nadiad district owing to water difficulty, D, P. 
Pesai 49,943. 

Kesearch organisation, proposal, Burt 4^,372-81, 48,485-6. 

Wide planting, introduction of, Bhagwat (435). 

Til seed, disappearance of, from export markets, and replacement by 
groundnuts, Colvocoressi 50,891. 

Tobacco: 

Experimental farm, J), P, Dcsai 49,938, 49,951-2. 

Experiments by Dei^artraent and closing down of, and little progress 
made, 1), P. T)esai 49,938. 

Wilt, investigation needed, G, M, Desai (165). 

Water requirements, need for investigation, Burt (44-46). 

Wheat : 

Deterioration in quality of Bombay wheat, Cnlvocoressi 50,861 
Foreign oompetitionj Calvocore,m .')0,985. 

Local consumption, increase, Calvororessi 50,862-6. 

Marketing, see that title, 

Pusa: 

Introduction, Bhagwat (439). 

Successful introduction in United Provinces, Burt (45-6). 

Pusa Institute W’ork re, value of, Burt (48), 48,382-6. 

Besearch, proiKised method of organising and financing, Burt 
48,363-70. 

YiEDD : 

Decreased, G, U, Desai 49,134-46. 
need for Increase, Nagpurhar (366). 

Cultivation: 

Bullocks, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Deep ploughing, would be adopted if increased yields resulted, G, H, 
Pesai (178). 

Deeper ploughing needed, Kemhhavi (466). 

Dby Fabming : 

Fertilisers for, investigation needed, Nagpurhar 50,455-7. 
in Gujarat, owing to obstacles to extension of irrigation, Nath 
50,233-4. 

proper Implements for, investigation advwated, Goheen 51,773, 
Instru(!tion of cultivators advocated, Goheen (499). 

Intensive study and propaganda advocated, Bhagwat (432), 51,328- 
38. 

Introduction of methods of, in scanty rainfall areas, advocated, 
Goheen (498). 

Personal exi>erience, Goheen 51,770-3. 

Problem of, and requirements, Nagpurhar (366). 

Students should be sent to other countries to study, Ptvadhar 
(230). 

Uneconomic nature of, a cause of agricultural indebtedness, Bhagwat 
(431), (436), (437). 

Dry farming areas, cultivators have less heart and energy in work,^ 
Bhagwat 51,393-6. 

Improvement, proposals, Eothavxila (481); Goheen (499). 

Impmvement of system, little evidence of need for, but choice of 
suitable implements necessary, G, H, Pesai (178). 
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Cifltivation-^on^d. 

Indian syatem of tillage, rotation and mixing, no improvement needed, 
Nagpurkar (371). 

Indigenous theory and traditional methods, should be hroiieht up to 
date, Kemhhavi (462). 

practically no Margin of profit in, Devadhar 49,437-41. 

Mxxtttbb of Crops : 

in Baroda, practice of, G. H, Desai (179), 49,046-9. 

Customary, fairly suitable, Goheen (499). 

Becommendation, Kothawala (481). 

Value known to people but not resorted to where crop standardised, 
7>. P. Desai (317). 

Production, rise in cost of, Devadhar 49,418-30. 

Rotation of Crops : G. H. Desai (179). 

C'ustomary, fairly suitable, Goheen (499). 

must be Determined acot^rding to economic return, Kemhhavi (466). 
Understood by cultivators, Koihaxoala (481). 

Value known by people but not resorted to where crop standardised, 
D. P. Desai (317). 

Sowing wider apart and ridge cultivation taken up, Naik (339). 
Standaeb : 

Decline in, in Gujarat, and causes, Gordon 61,018-33. 

Rise in, Hardoi district, United Provinces, Burt (46). 

Terracing, scope for, in Bijapur, Gordon 51,094-6. 

Thinner sowings with greater distances between rows, advocated, 
Goheen (499). 

Tillage and cultural operations, neglect of, and reasons, D. P. Desai 
(317). 

Dairying industry see under Animal Husbandry. 

Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 
Demonstration and propaganda: 

Agricultural Assistants, importance of securing right type of men, 
Burt (46). 

Agricultural Associations, see under Welfare of Rural Population, 
leading Agriculturists must be associated with propaganda work, F. L. 
Mehta (103). 

CMneiiia aims, by G.I.P. Railway, Kay 48,283. 

ON Cultivators* Fiki.os. 

Advantages of. Itansing (388). 

Advocated, Gordon (415-6), 51,144. 
not AdviX'atod, Kothaimla 51,678-9. 

the Best method, and requirements for success, Burt (45). 
Cultivators should be guaranteed against loss, Banking 50,746-8; 

Gordon (416), 51,144. , , 

Cultivators should be guaranteed a minimum income from land 
used for, Bansing (339), 50,671-5, 50,679. 

Proposals, Devadhar (222-3); Nagpurkar (367). 

Useful, Naik (338). 

Demonstration the onlv practicable method of propaganda, Nagpurkar 
(367), 

Demonstration Farms : 

Alibag, failure of, Gordon (415). 

Cultivators timid of taking up improvements shown on, Bansing 
(388). 

for Each taluka, advocated, Kothawala (477), (486), ^1^77-9. 
Education of people to understand advantages of, needed, Sir L. S. 

MeMai9,m. , /oiov 

Failure to influence cultivators, reasons for, D. P, Demi (313), 
49,949. 

Nadiod, given up, Gordon (415). 

Useful, Naik (388). 
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Demonstration and propaganda— 

Demonstration train in Bengal and extension to other provinoeO advo¬ 
cated, Devadhm (22^1)^ 49,321-2. 

District Agricultural Overseer.s, organisation into associations on lines 
of Servants of India Society, projiosal, Goheen (497), 51,709, 51,730-7, 
51, i 43-55. 

District Agricultural Sliows, value of, Burt (45). 

District farms value of, Bvrt (45). 

diffusion of Education nei'eissary for spread of influence of, F. L. Mehta 
(103). 

Exhibitions and prizes proposed, Kemhhuvi (463). 

Exhibitions and shows accompanied by field demonstrations the best 
method, Devadhar (222). 

Expert advice, proposed meanK for hastening adoption of, (45); 

V. L, Mehta (104). 48,798: 6r. H, Desai (158); lianaing (389); Bhagwat 
(435); Kemhhnvi (40^1) ; Kothawala (477). 

Experts must prove tlioir usefulness, Naih (338). 

Extension advocated, Wideband Hira}cha7ui 51,796-7. 

Failure, examples of, G, H. J)csni (J58). 

on Farms of leading farmers the best method, 6'. H, Demi (158), 49,293. 
Field dem()X8tr.\tioxs : 

Economic survey of taliika needed first, ](ansing (388), 50,749-53. 
Effectiveness of: 

Hampering ot, reason.s and proposals for increasing, Hanging 
(388-9). 

Means of inertiasing. G, II, Desai (158); Devadhar (222-3); Naik 
(338): Goheen (497). 

Necessary, and proposal re working of, Kvinbhavi (463). 
Requirements for .succe^ss, Burt (45). 

Home proje<*ts. projmsal, Goheen (496), (497). 

Jnad€*quacy of measures, Kothawala (477). 

Lantern shows, illiterac\v a bar to eff^tiveness of, Indian Merchants* 
Chamber^ Bonihau (511); Walrhnnd Hirochand 52,118. 

Leaflets, magic lantern lectures or cinematographs advocated, Noi7; (338). 
Leaflets, pamphlets and loi’tiirevs ol little ust', (L H. Desai (158). 
Literature should be in vernacubr, ((. 11. Desai (190). 

Magic-lantern lectures and (‘inemas u.seful. Banking (389-90). 

Measures consideri^ most suc(*essful, Kcmbhavi (463). 

Metfusnres for inHuoncuig and improving practice of cultivators, Goheen 
(497). 

Model farms within reacli of cultivators, prc^fKisal, Peck (275). 

Non-official agencies, importance of use of, and extension desirable, Burt 
(45), 48,502-4. 

in(‘reased Pnqiaganda, scope for, Kay 48,283, 48,328. 

Requirements for &uoces.s, Hir L. S. Mehta (140). 
fundamental Research must pre<'ede, G, IJ. Desai (155). 

Rewards to eultiv.atfirs doing pro<i)aganda work, proposal, I(m\.^ing (389*), 
Staff, increase netKled, ^aik tW). 

Success, examples ot, Burt (4o-46); G, 11. Jtesni (158); Bansing (387-8), 
(389); Bhagwat (434-5); Kemhhavi (463); Kothawala (477). 

Taluka Agricultural Associations, Agricultural Associations under 

Welfare of Rural Population. 

constant Touring hy Deputy I)ire(‘tors, Assistant Directors and Divisional 
Superintendents, value of, Burt. (45). 

Depressed classes: 

Agricultural clubs for, proposal, Goheen (496), 51,703-4. 

Character below level of others, Peck 49,640. 

Co-operative movement, results among, Devadhar 49,481-5, 
no €^-operative so<‘ieties known of/ and failure of experiment, Peck 
49,630-7 , 49,665-6. 

Edm^ation of, conditions, Devadhar 49,494-6. 

in Salvation Array industrial schools, little interest in agrictilture, Feck 
(274). 

Intelligence and psychology ot, Peck 49,633-5. 
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Natiional Baby and Health Week movement, work among, D^vadkoft 
49,486-7. 

Salvation Army work among, Fech 49,609-11, 49,018-9, 49,661-2. 
change in outlook, Gokeen 51,696-8. 
of, attitude of other classes to, Feck 49,638-9, 49,644-6, 

Work among, Femdhar 49,486-96. 

DESAIi ftao Sahib DADUBHAI PURSHOTTAMDAS, 8.A., F.R.H.S,| 
M.L.C., Nadiad: (812-321), 40,927-50,106. 

Agricultural operations, 49,929-33, 49,960-4. 

AnKlNlStEATlOK : 

Meteoroiogioal Department, service not satistactory, (314). 

Policy, criticism of, as affecting agriculturists, (320). 

Postal service not sati 8 la< 2 tory, (314). 

Railways: 

Damage to agricultural produce in transhipment from one 
gauge to another, 50,096. 

Facilities not satisfactory, (314). 

Reduction of rates advocate, (314), 50,096. 

Thefts, prevention advocated, (314). 

Travelling charges for agricultural labour, lowering of, advo¬ 
cated, (314). 

Wfigons, unproved supply advocated, (314). 

Roads: 

linprovenieni advocated, 50,098-101. 
not Satisfactory, (314). 

Telegrapli service not satisfactory, (314). 

Agricitltuiul Dbpartmknt : 

no (J<>-()jx»ration between Civil Veterinary Department and, (317). 
increased Kx|)enditure on, needed, 50,077-8, 50,081. 

Service not satisfactory, (314). 

Staff, increase advocate, 50,077. 

Aoricultural IximirRONESS: 

Causes of, (314-6). 

Meosures for lightening burden of debt, (315). 

AoRIOULTITRAL 1nJ)C8TR1B8 : 

Cardlxmrd making, investigation advocated, (319). 

CJottago industrv suitable to particular tracts should be introduced, 
(319). 

Fac'tories for utilisation of bye-products desirable, (319). 

Home industries preferable to factories, (319). 

Industrial coiioerm, removal to rural areas not desirable, (319). 
Intensive study of rural industries advo<*ated, (319). 

Need for, (318). 

Spinning, weaving, etc., desirable, (319). 

Straw, utilisation of, investigation advocated, (319). 

Time <>pent by cultivators on holdings, (318-9). 

AoRicuLTtiiun Labour: 

Concessions in railway rates to agricultural labourers advocated to 
encourage migration, (319). 

Uncultivated land, permanent migration of agriculturists to, 
proposed means of encouragement, (319). 

Akihal Husbakury: 

Dairy industry : 

Buffaloes: 

Breeding for milk should be undertaken, 50,043. 
as Satisfactory as oow’s, 50,043. 

Butter; 

Foreign, prohibition of import r^vocated, (318). 

Higher butter fat percentage desirable, 49,957. 

Casein pioducts, starting of factories advo(»ated, (318). 
Development, scope for, (318), 49,966. 
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DESAI, Rao Sahib OADUBHAI PURSHOTTAMOA$^one<2. 

Anxmal Husbandry— contd. 

Dairy industry— contd, 

Ghi^ prohibition of import advocated, (318), 49,967* 

High Quality milk and milk products, demand for, 49,956* 
Obstacles to development, 50,045S* 

Hallway rates on milk and butter, lowering of, advocated, 
(318). 

Hallway transport facilities, proposed improvements, (318). 
Fodder: 

Green, deep rooted species of juar, investigation advocated, 
(316). 

Irrigation facilities needed, (318), 60,060. 

Shortage: 

Oausos, (318). 

Periods of, (318). 

Silage, cheap method needed, (318), 49,964-6. 
decreased Yield, (318), 49,959. 

Gracing: 

Grass borders in tilled fields, decreasing and remission of assess¬ 
ment on, provided for cattle of cultivators, proposed, (318). 
Pastures, deterioration in grazing value, (318). 

Gujarat, hign level of efiiciency, (318). 

Improvement of breeds; 

Advocated, by selection and cross-breeding with foreign types, 
(318). 

Small dairy herds in each homogeneous tract, proposal, (318). 
Co-oPEaunoN: 

Department, good work being done but mcreaee<l funds needed, 
60,079-83. 

Gk>vernment should encourage, by liberal provision of cheap capital, 
(319). 

Movement not deeply rooted owing to w^ant of education and lack of 
fun-^, (319). 

Societies, Government should issue loans to, at rate at w'hich they 
can borrow, (314). 

Crops: 

Bajri, deterioration in quantity and quality, and causes, 49,94<>-8. 
Cotton ; 

Cotton Transport Act, objections to, 60.060-2. 

Improved varieties, proceedings re, 49,976-82. 

Improvement, taxation for, without any tangible advantage, 
60,048-9. 

Introduction of exotic varieties, no serious attempt made, aocli* 
matisatiou and hybridisation advocated, 50,040-2. 
Introduction of improved seed, question as to profit to culti¬ 
vators from, 50,071-6. 

Besearch, little progress made, and reasons, (312), 49,975-82. 
Damage by wild animals, issue of gun licences on liberal scale 
the onJy means of preventing, (317). 

Deterioration in quantity and quality owing to want of proper 
cultural treatment of soil, and nieed for thorough investigation, 
(312-3), 49,946-8, 49,985-8. 

Groundnuts, 60,014-6, 60,067-70. 

Improvement: 

Need for, and investigation of each crop advocated, owing to 
deterioration, (317). 

little Progress made by Agricultural Department and reasons, 
(312), 49,9J34-8, 49,974-82, 50.013-6, 60,063-6, 50,066. 

Trial plots, proposal, (312), 49,963-4, 49,949. 

JuaTy average yield per acre, 60,019. 

Sugarcane, non-growing of, in Nadiad district, owing to water 
difficulty, 49,943. 
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HCSAif Rio Satiib OAOUBHAI PURSHOTTAMOAS-^coned, 

Orofci— conid, 

Tobacco: 

foperimental farm, 49,936, 49,951-2* 

Uxperiments b;^ Department and cloeing down of, and little 
progress made, 49,938. 


OoLTf VASriON r , , X ^ j 

Mixtures and rotations, value known by people, but not resorted 
to where crop standardised, (317). 

Tillage and cultural operations, neglect of, and reasons, (317). 


Eduoatiok : 

Agricultural; 

Agricultural school in every district, proposal, (813). 

Poona Oollege: 

Practical training, inadequacy of, (318). 

Students, after careers, (813). 

Primary education in rural areas should have agricultural 
bias. (313). 

Secondary school of agriculture and industry in each division, 
proposal, (818), (819). 

Supply of teachers and institutions insufficient, (313). 

Higher or oollegiate, training in theory as well as practice of 
occupations and profe^ions advocated, (319). 

Primary, agiicultural bias advocated. (319). 

Secondary, technical and industrial bias advocated, (319), 


ExPBBfiiBiisNTAL fawns, reasons for failure to influence cultivators, (313), 
49,949. 


Fertiusebs : 

Artificial, introduction needed, (316). 

Bones and oil cakes, heavy export duty advocated, and factories 
in India for manufacture of artificial fertilisers should be 
encouraged, (316). 

Experiments needed for introduction of fertilisers to suit different 
soils^ little done by Department, (316), 49,953-5. 

Experiments by witness, 49,954. 

Natural manure, deficiency in manurial properties, (316). 

must Pay financially, 49,954. 


Fikakob : 

Banking facilities, need for, for settlers on new land and proposal, 
(319). 

Imperial Bank, revision of charter to enforw utilisation of reserves 
for development of agricultural industries and redemption of 
agricultural debts, advocated, (314). 

Inadet^uacy of credit facilities and proposals for increase, (314), 
(315). 

Insuram*e Ckmipanies, prohibition of investing of money out of 
India advocated, (314), 49,999-50,003. 

Postal savings banks deposits, should be placed at disposal of co¬ 
operative societies of the district, (314). 

Tacciivi loans, reduction, Government policy, (314). 


Holdings : 

Consolidation: 

not Possible until sufficient industries started or doors of 
colonies opened to Indians, (315-6). 
increased Bevenue demand, fear of, (315). 

Voluntary, advocated, 50,057-8. 

Frajmentation: 

Hindu Law of Inheritance the cause of, (316-0), 
possible Means of minimising loss from, (316^0) 

Improvement of existing, preferable to introduction of new, under 
present conditions, (817), 49,944-5. 
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DESAI, Raa Sahib DADUBHAI PURSHOTTAMDAS—con^d. 

Imflehbnts— contd . 

Indigenous, substitution of new implements not desirable, 50,026* 
50,029. 

Introduction of new and improved, obstacles in way of, 50,028. 
Kequirements of various kinds of soils in Gujarat, no investigation 
made by manufacturers, 50,030-1. 

Tractors desirable for particular purposes, and hiring out of, to 
cultivators by companies proposed, ^,095 

Ibbioation : 

Gujarat, conditions in, and need for attention, (316), 49,989. 
in Sind, opposition to, 49,990-2. 

Water table, Gujarat, lowering of, (318). 

Land IIbvenue: 

Aseesisment: 

Concessions to settlers on nevr land advocated, (319). 
should be Reduced and made permanent, 50,010-12, 50,102-5. 
Reduction advocated in certain districts, 50,084-91. 

Liberal policy, need for, (315). 

Payment through village organisation, proposal, 49,967, 60,00^10. 
Proportion of gross and net produce taken in, (315), 50,011, 
50,018-25. 

Re-modelling of policy necessary to remedy evil of fragmentation 
of holding.s (316). 

Land System, tendency for agriculturists to become r(»nt receivers, 
60,106. 

Middtjb-class Men: 

Attracting of, to agriculture, means of, (319). 

Reasons for non-taking up of agriculture by, (319-20). 

Nadiad Association Farm, 50,032-9. 

Reseaboh : 

Control by Local Councils advcK^ated, (314), 49,993-8. 

into Indigenous theory and traditional methods advocated, (312). 

Lack of continuity and settled policy, (312). 

Lines on which re<|uired, (312), (31 «i). 

Provincial organisation with financial assistance from Central 
Government advocated, (313-4), 49,993-8. 

Three experts working in co-ordination for each subject of study, 
advocated, (312). 

Tobacco experimental farm, 49,938, 49,951-2. 

Soil : 

Alkali, investigation of question by experts advo<:ated, (316), 
Er<ision from flood waters, construction of drains advocated, (316). 
Improvement, proposals, 50,102. 

Reclamation, Government must undertake, private enterprise not 
possible, (316). 

Survey advocated, (316). 

Waterlogged, drainage advocated, (316), 50,102. 

Statistics of consumption, compulsory supply of, not advocated, volun¬ 
tary measures preferable, (3^). 

Tariffs, export duties on bones and oil cakes used as manure advo¬ 
cated, (314), 

Veterinary : 

Civil Veterinary Department: 

Control by Director of Agriculture advocated, (317). 
no Co-operation between Agricultural Department and, (317). 
Dispensaries: 

no real Control by Local Boards and transfer to provincial 
authority advocated if worked efficiently and economically, 
(317). 

Expansion not adequate, (317). 
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OESAt, Rao Saliib DAOUBHAt PURSHOTTAMOA$--.eonf^. 

VlTBRINAHV— COntd » 

Legislation for segregation, etc., not advocated at present, {317), 
60,004-6. 

Service not satisfactory, (314). 

WeLFABB of EtTKAIi POPULATION: 

Economic surveys: 

Pardi taluka, results, 50,061-6. 

not Necessary, material and statistics already possessed, (320-1). 
Revival of old panchayat system desirable and agricultural atmo¬ 
sphere must be created, 49,967-73. 

DESAI, Rao Bahadur GOVINDBHAI H., Naib Pewnn, Baroda: (164-196), 
49,032-49,303. 

Agrioltural Indkutednebb : 

Causes of, (160), (196). 

Credit, sources of, (K^). 

Moneylenders: 

Advances from, preferred by cultivators to taccavi loans and 
reasons, (159-60). 

Advantages of system to cultivators, (161). 

Evil of syHt<»in, (159). 

Keeping of accounts and giving of receipts, proposal, (161 ‘ 
49,043, 49,113. 

Licensing of, proposal, (161), 49,040-2, 49,224-8, 49,113. 
Restrictions on,’ proposal, (161), 49,04(1-3, 49,223-8, 49,072. 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (161). 

Agiuouitviial Industiues ; 

in Baroda, and measures taken by Grovernment, (186). 

Bee keeiHiig, not found practicable in Gujarat, (18t». 
Co-operative organisation, proposal, 49,286. 

Cotton ginning in Gujarat, (187). 

Home imlusiries tor upper class women, proposal for development 
of, (187). 

Indigenous fruits of Gujarat and scope for development, (186-7). 
Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, starting of small iudua- 
tries on co-operative basis by villagers advocat^, (187). 

Lac‘ culture: 

Extension, proposed means, (186). 
by Forest trilK»s in Navsari district, (186). 

Nature of, in Gujarat, (185). 

Need for, 49,28»l-6 

Oil pressing in Gujarat, (187), 

Pisciculture, no scope for, in Gujarat, (186). 

Poultry farming in Baroaa, position, (186). 

Power industries, in Gujarat, (187). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, Government 
should establish, (187). 

Proposals, (187). 

Religious sentiments, obstacle of, (185), 49,055. 

Rice hulling in Gujarat, (187). 

Sericulture in Baroda, attempt4^d encouragement by Goveriimeni, 
(186). 

Sugar making in Gujarat, (187). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (185). 

Vegetable growing in Gujarat, and scope for development, (186-7). 
Agricultubal Labour: 

• Attraction to areas ivhere shortage, possible means, (187). 
Attraction to uncultivated areas, proposed means, (188). 
Migration, permanent, would be difficult to induce, (187), 49,298-9 
Shortage, and causes, (180), (187), (193). 

Unskilled labourers, position improved, 49,090. 
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D£$AI, Rao Bahadur GOVINDBHAI H,'-^contd. 

Animal HtrsBANDEY: 

Buffaloes: 

Feeding of, (184). 

Prejudice against use of, for agricultural purpoeea, (183). 
Bullocks, feeding of, (184). 

Bulls: 

Cas^tration; 

Secret carrying out of, in Baroda, 49,080-1, 49,085. 
considered a Sin by people, and propaganda re, (183), 
49,081, 49,086. 

Let loose as an act of merit, damage done by, and castration 
advocated, (177), (183), 49,080-6. 

Co-operative cattle-breeding societies, success, not anticipated in 
Gujarat, (192). 

Dairy industry; 

Betterment, proposals for, (183). 

Conditions in Gujarat, (183), (186). 

Oo-operative creameries would be useful, (183). 
Cream-eeparators, establishment in villages, (188), (186), 

49,056-7. 

Village oo-operative societies needed, 49,056. 

Wasteful methods, 49,056. 

Fodder: 

Crops: 

Nature of, 49,039. 

Replacement by c'ommercial crops, 49,038. 

Grass reserves, organisation of co-operative societies for 
creation of, Baroda, (184). 

Growing of leguminous fodders, proposal, (185), 

Lucerne, growing of, (185). 

Problem of, 49,0:tS, 

Shortage, period of, (185). 

Silage, failure to persuade cultivators to adopt, (158), (184), 
49,038-9, 49,280-2. 

Stacking of, position re, and decrease, (184), 49,280. 

Storing, need for improved methods of, (185). 

Supply, (184). 

Varieties used, (184-5). 

Grazing: 

Gaocharnn lands, system in Baroda, 49,178-80. 

Gauchnr^ (village commons) certain drawbacks of, but need 
for, (183-4), 49,273-5. 

Improvement of breeds; 

Baroda, steps taken, (182), 49,181-4, 49,216-21. 

Cattle-breeding by co-operative dairy societies, proposal, (183), 
49,217-8. 

Provision of sires by Government, proposal, (182). 

Scope for, (183). 

no Interest shown by zamindars and big landholders and proposed 
means of encouraging, (183). 

Pinjrapoles, 49,081. 

Pure breeds, absence of, in Gujarat, (1.82). 

Capital, Attracting op: 

Agriculture must be raised in public estimation, (193). 

Obstacles in way of attracting men of capital and enterprise to 
agriculture as profession, (193-4). 

Co-operation ; 

Cattle-breeding societies, success not anticipated in Gujarat, (192). 
Consolidation of holdings through, in Baroda, 49,034-5. 

Credit societies, borrowing from sowcars and from, and evil of, 
(191). 
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Ck>-OIP»RATIOK---COnW. 

an Eoonomk movement but combination of social questions with, 
not objifcted to, 49,206. 

Bncx>uragement of growth of, by Government, proposal for, (190). 
Few societies in wjarat, and reasons, (161), 49,111-2. 
Government functions rs, proposed limitation, (190). 

Improvement schemes, legislation to compel minority to join in, 
advocated, (192). 

Improvement societies, value to be derived in Gujarat, (191). 

Joint farming societies, success doubted at present, (191-2), 49,098- 

100 . 

Nonofficial agencies; 

Constitution, criticism, and leaders should come from agricul¬ 
tural class, (190-1). 

Devolution of powers from Government to, advocated, (190). 
for Purchase of household necessities, proposal, (191). 

Kestricted scope of, in Gujarat, (161). 

Results, (192). 

Sale and purchase societies, combination with credit societies advo¬ 
cated at first, (191). 

Onons * 

Cotton, 1027, introduction of, (158), 

Oops and diseases in Gnjarat needing investigation, (155). 

Damage to: 

by Stray cattle, and proposed measures re, (177-8), 49,080-6. 
by WiJd animals and means of preventing, (177-8). 

Improvement: 

by Hybridisation, possibility of, (177). 

Provincial research programme, need for, (176). 
by Selection of seed, possibility of, (177). 

Introduction of new; 

Investigation, scope for, (178). 
possible Means of, (176-7). 

Kolam^ introduction of, (158), (178). 

Peets and diseases: 

Investigation, need for, (155). 

Smut on hajri^ investigation needed, (156). 

White ant extermination, attention needed, (155). 

Wilt in cotton, tobacco and groundnut, investigation needed, 
(16S). 

Protection; 

from External infection, restrictions sufficient to avoid danger 
from importation, (179). 

from Internal infe^ion, restrictions, desirability, (179). 

Seeds; 

Distribution by Co-operative Societies the best system and ex¬ 
tension advocated, (177). 

Selection by farmers in some cases, (177). 

Sugarcane, use of ammonium sulphate in Vyara taluka, (158), (176). 

Cultivation : 

Deep ploughing, would be adopted if increased yields resulted, (178). 
Mixture of crops, practice of, in Baroda, (179), 49,046-9. 

Rotation of crops j (179). 

Tillage, little evidence of need for improvement of system, but 
choice of suitable implements necessary, (178). 
decreased Yield per acre, 49,134-46. 

Dbhonstbation and Propaganda : 

Expert advice, means of inducing adoption of, (15B). 

Failure, examples of, (168). 

on Farms of leading farmers the best metho^ (158), ;^,293. 

Field demonstrations, means of increasing effectiveness, (158). 
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DE$Af, Rao BaKadur GOViNDBHAI H.— contd. 

Demonstration anw Propaganda— contd. 

Leaflets, pamphlets and lectures ot little use, (158). 

Literature should lie in vernacular, (196). 
fundamental liesearch must precede, (155). 

Success, examples of, (168). 

Development Department, Baroda, particulars re, 49,197-201* 
Education : 

Adult, night schools advocated, (157). 

Agricultural: 

Agricultural bias in higher primary schools, particulars re, 

Agricultural bias to primary and secondary education, desirable 
and proposal re, (192), 49,109, 49,172. 
in Baroda^ history of, (156), 49,170-7. 

Continuation courses, proposal, (192-3). 

Home project ’’ schools, American system. (156-7). 

Incentive to study, Government servK^e, (156), 49,170-1. 

Interest in agriculture as a profession not a result of, (192), 
49,287-92. 

in Middle and high schools, proposal, (192h (193). 
Post-graduate, Government of India should provide facilities, 
(159). 

Practical and theoretical training nec'essary, (156). 

Schools needed, (155). 

Students: 

After careers, (157). 

Technical knowledge, no movement known oi, tor improving, 
Teachers: 

Drawing of, from agricultural classes udvocatod as far as 
possible, (155-6). 

Supply insufficient, (155). 

Illiteracy, lapse into, (193). 

LiUnacy, percentage oi, in Baroda, 49,101. 

Nature study, necessary in village schools, (157). 

Policy in Baroda, 49,l07-9. 

Primary: 

CoinpuKsory, in Baroda State, working of, and resulfs, (193). 
49.101-6. 

iSmall proportion of hows passing through fourth class, reasons, 
(193). 

School farms: 

not Commercial farming concerns, (156). 

Necessary in village schools and suggestions for encouragement,, 

Scliool plots, neces.sary in village schools and suggestions for 
encouragement, (157)." 

Teachers, female, difficulty of obtaining, in Baroda, 49,106. 
Training colleges, Baroda, 49,106. 

Emigration, (103), 49,088-9, 

Ffrtiltsfrs : 

Adulteration, proposed legislation, (175), 49,044-5. 

Ammonium sulphate, use of, for sugarcane, in Vyara taluka, (158), 
(176). 

Artificial : 

Increased use of, scope for, (175). 

r«e of, factors of cost of, and selling price of crops, (175). 
Bonemeal: 

Factory in Na^iad, (176), 49,076-7. 

PrejuJice against, dying out, 49,078-9, 

Use increasing, especially for fruit, (176). 

Cowdung, use fuel, means of preventing, (176). 

Effect of phosphates, etc., lack of investigation, (176). 
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DESAly Bao Bahadur GOVINDBHAI 

FsuTiusEas— contd. 

GuaraiiLtees, not fulfilled, 411,044-6, 

Natural, scope for increased use of, (175). 

Night-soil manure, prejudice against, disappearing, 49,079, 
Popularisation, means of, free supply to farmers for experiment 
and guarantee against loss, (176), 

Potash manures, not successful, (17(5). 

Sann, use of, for cotton and juar crop and trial for other crops 
suggested, (175). 

Forests: 

Baroda, 49,091. 

Firewood and fodder, growing of Babul trees, proposal, and policy 
in Baroda, (188). 

Grazing facilities, Baroda, (188). 

Village, creation of, policy m Baroda, and proposal re, (188), 
Finance : 

Co-operation the best form for both long-term and sliort-terin 
finance, (159). 

Facilities, need for increase, (169). 

Land Mortgage Banks, advocated, (194-6). 

Taccavi loans: 

Collection, rigidity of, (^160). 

Delay in obtaining, (IGOV 
Drawbacks of system, (169-160), 49,222. 

Issue through land mortgage bank or co-operative society, oi 
hy responsible officer on the spot, advocated, (160). 
no L(xsses in Baroda, 49,133. 

Proportion of sum received by cultivators, (159-60). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation: 

Advantages to be derived, (170-1). 

Agricultural banking system necessary in conjunction with, 
(171). 

Barixia, work re, 49,034-5. 

through Co-operative societies in Baroda, (191;, 49,059-60. 
provK>MHl Encouragement by remission oi land revenue for 
limited period, (191), 49,058-61. 

IVied, but not found suitable, in Bombay, 49,118-21. 

Essential lor improvement of agriculture, (Ibo), 49,035. 
(h)vernment’s duty in regard tx>, (171-2). 

Hastening of work, need for, (1^). 

Leaders ot the people, duty of, (172). 
jiroposed Means of, (166-72), 49,246-60. 

-Measures taken in Baroda, (162), (163-4), (169-70), (191), (192;, 
49,248-51, 

Neglect of people to carry out, reasons for, (171). 

Pre-emption, right of, proposal, (167), 49,246. 

He-arrangement on principle of wonomic unit and on basis 
of original ownership, jmssibilities of, and advantages of 
second method, (168), 49,252-60. 

Restriction on sale of right of occupancy, proposal, (167). 
Restripping: 

Cost of, (170). 
a Slow process, (170) . 

Voluntary, advocated, (160). 

by Voluntary exchange, dimculties in way of, and proposed 
means of encouraging, (166-7), 49,247. 

Fragmentation : 

Causes of, (162), 49,087. 

Evils of, (162-3), (193), (194). 

below Fixed limit, prevention of, measures taken in Baroda, 
(162), (163), (164), (166), 40,229-40, 49,245. 
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DESAI, Rao Bahadur 60VINDBHAI H.—confd. 

Holdings— contd . 

Fragmentation— contd. 

Further, proposed measures for preventing, (164-6), 49,087. 
Sub-division, iprevention below fixed limit advocated, and right 
of inheritance not aifected, (164-6). 

Legislation dealing with minors, widows, etc., not necessary, (172),. 
40,241-4. 

Implements : 

Adoption of improved, steps necessary for, (180). 

Improved, use of, in Baroda, as result of education, 49,176-7. 
Improvement of indigenous implements, need for investigation, 
(180). 

Introduction of larger or better, improvement of cattle and con¬ 
solidation of holdings needed ror^ (180). 

Iron plough, advantages of, under certain conditions, (178-9). 
Labour-saving implements, need for, (180), (188). 

Manufacturers; 

Investigation by, into local conditions in Baroda, 49,050-1. 
Studying of local conditions by, need for, (180). 

Popularisation of improved implements, measures adopted in 
Baroda, (180-1). 

Tools and implements in use in Gujarat, including Baroda, (179-80). 

Improvements, factors discouraging landowners from carrying out, 
(194). 

Indian States, common action with British India as regards prevention 
of spread of animal epidemics, question of, 49,066-70. 

Irrigation -. 

Black soil not suitable for, 49,115. 

Canals, distribution of water: 

Baroda system, (174). 

Regulation by Committee of local leaders, proposal, (174). 
Gujpat, conditions in, and need for schemes, (172-3). 

Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, recommendations of, and 
non-carrying out of, (172-3). 

Land would be acquired for cultivators,, if necessary for water 
channels, 49,192-3. 

Oil engines and pumps, need for services of engineer to advise 
cultivators, (180). 

River: 

in Baroda, by use of bunds, (172). 

Difficulties in, (172). 

in Gujarat, need for schemes, (172-3), 49,039, 49,124-7. 

Subsoil water, no charge for, if water below 40 feet, 49,122. 
Tanks, Bsiroda, maintenance, 49,190. 

Water divining by Major Pogson, results in Baroda, 49,075. 

Water level, Baroda, 49,122-3. 

Water rates, crop basis and area basis in Baroda, 49,073-4. 

Wiells: ^ 

Assistance of cultivators by State, Baroda, 49,191. 

Baroda, system, &c., (1784). 

Extension, obstaclesi in way of, (174), 

Persian wheel, (173). 

iSoope for, in Gujarat, 49,116-7. 

Size and cost of, (173-4). 

Land Revenue : 

Exemption of improvements by cultivators in theory but not always 
in practice, (194). 

Improvements not charged for, 49,110, 49,194-6. 
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Lakp Bxn^awit-contd, 

Settlamants: 

Lon^ period, improvements would be encouraged, (1^4) ♦ 

Period in Baroda, 49,110. 

Land rKKtiRE; 

Natvadari system and drawback of, 49,300-3. 

Rack renting, legislation against, advocated, 49,296-7. 

Maiikbtino : 

Billimor, Navasari Bistrict. system, (189). 

CJo-operative Societies should organise, (189). 

Market Committees, proposal, (188-9), (189). 

Standardisation of produce, need for, and prcmosal, (189), 49,092-4, 
49,266-72. 

System in Gujarat and defects of, (188), (1^). 

Weights and measures, need for standardisation, (189). 

Middle class youths, taking up of agriculture by: 

Granting of land free of assessment for certain number of years on 
restricted (unalienatedl tenure, proposal, (167), 

Lack of land and capital, (167). 

Research : 

Co-ordination, need for, and proposed means, (165), (158-9). 

Crops and diseases in Gujarat ne^ing investigatioi^ (156). 
Financing of, by Provincial revenues advocated, (1'65). 
into Indigenous methods nec'eesary, (164). 

Lines of work necessary, (164-5). 

Popular beliefs should be collcxjted and investigated, (154), 49,163-9, 
49,071. 

Provincial expert staff, need for, (169). 

Provincial and regional bask advocated, (154). 

Provincial reeearca programme, need for, for local crops, (176). 
Separation of function of experiment and research trom that ot 
demonstration, desinahle in Baroda, 49,036. 


Soil : 

Alkali lands, reclamation, difficulties, (174). 

Bunding of fields, in Baroda, 49,128-30. 

Drainage: 

Disservice, possibility of, (174). 

Improvmnent from, (174). 

Ilh*osion, netKl for attention, (174). 

Improvement, possible means of, (174). 

Physical improvement, difficulty, (174). 

Reclamation of cultivable lands gone out of cultivation, measures 
required, (175). 

Statistfcs : 

Literature should be in vernacular, (196). 

Unreliability of, (196). 

Tariffs : 

Agricultural machinery free of duty, (189-90). 
no Export duties on agricultural produce except on rice from 
Rangoon, (190), 

prohibitive Export duties on bones and oil cakes advocated, (190). 
Export duties on foodstuffs in Indian States, (190), 49,095-7. 

Fhport duty on oil .seeds, not advocated, disadvantages of, (190). 
no Special complaint, (189-90). 

ITktERIN'ARV * 

■Civil V^rinary Deiiartment, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (181). 
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V BTERINAKY—Contd. 

Contagious Diseasc^s: 

Legislation, would 'be unpopular at present, and education advo¬ 
cated, (181). 

Preventive measures in Baroda, and popularity of inoculation 
increasing, 49,185-9. 

Dispensaries: 

Control: 

by Local Boards, difficulties caused by, in Baroda (181), 
49,052-4. 

by Provincial Authorities desirable, (181). 

Touring, question of value of, (181). 

Preventive inoculation; 

Extension, proposal, (181-2). 

Fee not charged ana should not be charged, (182). 

Obstacles in way of, (182). 

Research: 

Central organisation financed by provincial subsidies, proposal, 
(155). 

Provincial Institutions not necessary, (182). 
into Rinderi>est and heemorrhagic septicwmia, need for, and 
should be undertaken by Central Government, (182). 

Serum: 

no Delay or difficulty eimerienced in securing, (182). 

Supply in Baroda. 49,186-8. 

Vet€*rmary surgeons, shortage, (181). 

Welfare op Ritral Population : 

Area of land required to maintain family of three, 49,283-6. 

Baroda, work re, 49,212-4. 

Betterment, change in somal outlook necessary, 49,208. 

Conditions of agriculturists, (196). 

Department of Local Self-Government, scope for work by, and pro¬ 
posals re, (195), 49,06^5. 

Health conditions, education and propaganda needed, (187). 

Physical condition deteriorated, 49,146. 

8anitary (‘onscience, need for awakening, (187). 

Social attractions of villages, need for increasing, (194). 

Social customs: 

as Cause of indebtedness, (160), 49,148-51. 

Propaganda against, in Baroda, 49,152-5. 

Social and economic surveys of typical villages: 
in Baroda, 49,214. 

Nec‘d tor, and proposals re, (195), 49,214-5, 

Social workers, organisations at present, and extension desirable, 
49,156-62. 

Village leaders, importance of securing right type and proposals 
re training of, (195), 49,211-3. 

Village libraries, Baroda, 49,206-10. 

Village life must be made more attractive, and proposed means, 
(195), 49,147. 

Village panchayats, scope for improvement of village life by, and 
proposal, (194-6), 49.062-5. 

DEVADHAR, G. K., Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay: (219-44), 
49,304-49,006. 

Administration : 

Conferences between heads of Departments, proposal, (238). 

Ports, need for increase, (223). 

Railways: 

Agricultural demonstration train in Bengal and extension to 
other provinces advocated. (222), 49,321^. 
speiial Facilities to agriculturists attending agricultural and 
co-operative conferences and exhibitions advocated, (1^3-4), 
49,514-21, 49,605. 

Increase, need for, (223). 
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OEVAOHAR, G. K.^onid. ; , 

Administration—. , 

Roads in interior, bad condition and noed for improvement, (224). 
Steamship companies, special facilities to agriculturists attending 
agricultural and co-operative conferences advocated, (22S). 


AQUICUnTORAL DEPARTMENT I 

greater Co-operation with Co-operative Department, need for, (223), 
49,323-4. 

Subordinate staff, greater travelling facilities advocated, (223). 


Aoricoltural Indebtedness : 

Causes, (225-6), 49,376-6, 49,418-41. 

Credit, sources of, (226). 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act: 

Extension to all distri(^ts advocated, 49,589-91. 

Value of, in lightening burden of debt and propaganda to 
make provision better known among agriculturists advocated, 
' (226), 49,326-7, 49,549-60. 

Expenditure on social functions and religious ceremonies and love of 
jewellery, mainly among better class people, (226), 49,526-31, 
49,644-5. 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, (226). 

Moneylenders; 

Drawbacks of system, (224). 

Kabulis, rate of interest charged, etc., (226), 49,442-4. 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right advocated in backward 
areas, (226), 49,692-3. 

Mortgages, facilities for redemption, (226). 

Repayment, leasons preventing, (226). 

Rural insolveru^, special measures not necessary, (226). 


Agricultural Industries : 

Buffalo keeping, wouJd be profitable, and proposals for encouraging, 
49,573-80. 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, co-operative running of, 
desirable, (232). 

Intensive study of rural industries advocated, (232). 

Need for, 49,572. 

Obstacles iii way of development, (231). 

Proposals, (231-2), 49,570-80. 

Requirements for establishment, (231). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (231). 


Agricultural Labour ; 

Attra<*ti<>n of surplus labour to areas with shortage, by better wages 
and improved conditions of living, (232). 

Colonisation of areas under Sukkur Barrage .scheme, provision of 
land for poor cultivators and lalKmrcrs advocated and scheme 
for w^orking of, by co-operative societies, (233), 49,408-12, 

49,5.32-5. 

Development of uncultivated areas, proposals for, (233). 

Shortage and causes, (232). 

Uncultivated cultivable land, means of attracting labour to, (232). 

Alienation of Land .\ct, Punjab, cleavage between agricultural 
and urban population created by, 49,551-3. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Advances by co-operative societies for purchase of cows, would be 
useful, 49,577-80. 

Cattle-breeding by villagers, grants of land for maintenance would 
encourage, (231). 

Co-operative cattle-breeding societies, difficulties in connection with, 
but good work done, (231). 

Dairying industry: 

Betterment, proposed means of, (231). 

Central instruction advocated, 49,569-13, 
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DEVADHARi G. K.^ontd. 

ANIKAL HuSBANDRY—^On^ci^. 

Dairying industry— contd. 

Development by municipal or cx)-operative aocietieR^ advocated, 
(231). 

Milk: 

Buffalo, popularity of, 49,573-6. 

Importance of supply of pure and cheap milk and products, 
(231). 

Obstacles in way of improvement, (231). 

Fodder, co-operative fodder-storage societies advocated, (231). 
Improvement of breeds: 

Distribution of bulls^ good results obtained, (230*1). 

Lines on which required, (231). 

CapitaIi, proposed means of attracting, to agriculture, (240). 

Co-operation : 

Adult education, (^2). 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute: 

Economic inquiries carried out by, particulars re, (220), 
49,310-2, 49,377-81. 

Functions, (237), 49,342. 

Funds of, and sources, 49^460-1. 

Propaganda by, for organising new types of societies, proposal, 
(238). 

Relations with Department of Education, 49,606. 

Scholarships for students to visit other countries and pro¬ 
vinces, proposal, (2.*^). 

Credit needs of agriculturists, extent to which met by, 49,325. 
Credit societies: 

free Audit, proposal, (238). 

Banwasi, particulars re, (243-4), 49,603-4. 

Failure, causes of, where occurred, (240). 

Financing of, (239). 

Hadapsar, results, (239-40). 

Rate of interest charged by, 49,601-2. 

Credit system; 

widespread Development advocated, (224-t5). 

Increase in centres of distribution, need for, and steps being 
taken, (225). 

Position of, (224-5). 

Department, greater co-operation with Agricultural and Veterinary 
Departments, need for, (223), 49,323-4. 

Educative effect, value of, 49,341. 

Encouragement of growth of movement, proposed measures for, 
(238-9), 49,450-1., 

Fodder-storage societies, advocated, (231). 

Irrigation societies, assistance by loans, etc., proposal, (228), 

Joint farming societieSj difficulties, (239). 

Joint improvement societies, compulsion on minority advocated hy 
Provincial Co-operative Conference, 1923, (289). 

Land Mortgage Banks, Government guarantee of bonds or deben¬ 
tures, proposal, (239). 

Non-cr^it societies, position, 49,405-7. 

Non-official agencies; 

Encouragement of, and policy of devolution of functions to, 
and extension of policy advocated, (237-8), 49,842-60, 
49,536-7. 

Value of, but official element also needed, 49,418-7. 

Phenomenal success of movement, (235-7), 49,340. 

Position in Bombay and the Punjab, comparison, 49,343-58, 
49,445-9. 

Principles, theory and practice, teaching of, in schools, proposed, 
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QhomviAno^-^contd, 

Bate of interest on loans, opini<m8 re, 49,601*2* 

Begietrar: 

Appointment, opinion re, (23B-9)* 

Doiputies or Assistants, visits to foreign countries, proposal, 
(238). 

Transfer of powers and functions to Deputies or Assistants, 
proposal, (238), 49,360. 

Eesnlts, (239-40), 49,481-5. 

Sale societies, manure sale through, in certain districts, (229-30). 
Schoolmasters, proposed classes for, 49,454. 
in Sind, progress and success of, (^6), 49,534-5. 

Societies; 

for Erection of dams near creeks, and proposals for extension, 

( 22 ^. 

fQ;r Improvements, success of, in Dharwar and Kanara 
districts, (239). 

for Social or marriage reforms, thrift, etc., not common and 
reason, (239). . 

for Supply of implements on hire or hire-purchase system, 
success of, and extension advocated, (230). 

Staff, subordinate, qualifications advocate, (239). 

Supervision of societies, means of, and ne^ for larger funds, 
49,452-4. 

Taluka development associations: (223), 49,324. 

as Centres of social service or community service, possibility, 
49,403. 

Extension of scope, proposals, 49,460-8, 49,477. 

Halations with Provincial Institute^ 49,400-2, 49,458-9. 

System, method of working, financing of, etc., 49,456-06. 

Value of movement in promoting welfare of the masses, (235-7). 
Work of societies for uplift of conditions in rural areas, 49,473»85. 

Chops: 

Damage by wild animals: 

Co-operative fencing societies, proposal, (230). 

Grants of seasonal licences for guns through co-operative 
societies, proposal, (230). 

Inijirovement, local associations or co-operative societies the best 
agency for, (230). 

Introdiuction of new, local associations or co-operative societies the 
best agency for, (230). 
liocuets, (230). 

Protection: 

Preventive measures should be ready in advance, example of 
unpreparedncL-rt of Department, (230). 

Propaganda necessary m favour of adoption of prevention 
methods against diseases, (230). 

Seeds: 

Distribution, loi^ul associations or co-operative societies the best 
agency for, (230). 

Rewards for good quality seeds, proposal, (230). 

Cultivation : 

Dry crop, students should be sent to other countries to study, 
(230). 

practically no Margin of profit, 49,437-41. 

Production, rise in cost of, 49,418-30. 

Dumonstration and Pbopaoaioia: 

on Cultivator* fields, proposals, (222-3). 

Demonstration train in Bengal and extension to other ptrovinoes 
• advocated, (2221, 49,321-2. 

Exhibitions and snows oocompanied' by field demonstrations the best 
method, (222^ 

Field demonstrations, means of increasing effectiveness of, (222-8). 
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Education : 

Adait: 

in Oo-operati\'e movement, (222). 

Diffioultios in connection with, (221). 

Failure of movement, reason for, 49,392. 

Importance of, (221). 

Incentive of (Xjononuc results, 49,546*8. 

Kathakathas, 49,^196-9. 

Movement started by Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, reasons for 
abandonment, 49,393*4, 49.503*4, 50,503-4. 

Night schools, causes of failur<^ (222). 

Popularisation, proposals for, (^1*2), 49,395-9. 

Projects, 49,504-7. 

for Women, need for, and proposals, (222), 49,318. 

Agricultural: 

Apprenticing of young men to large and well-managed private 
estates, proposal, (221), 49,524-5, 49,542*3. 

Co-operation, principles, theory and practice should be taught, 

( 221 ). 

Demanid for, nature of, 49,386-7. 

Facilities, inad<xiuacy of, (220). 

Grants to private high schools, proposal, (221). 
in High schools, pro}>osal, (221), (240). 

Lack of interest in agriculture due to absence of facilities, 
49,581-8. 

Nature of instruction advocated, (221). 
in Primary schools; 

Number of agricultural chisses and pupils, (220). 
Proposal, (220), (240), 49,388-91. 

Proposals, (220-1). 

Schools: 

Assistance by donations and contributions and encourage¬ 
ment desirable, (220), (221). 

Attoiidancos, means of improving, (221). 

Demand tor, (220), (221). 

Increase in number advocated, (220). 

Loiii, 49,314-7. 

Nature of instruction in, 49,313. 

Nature of inetructio-n proposed, (221), 

Teachers, drawing of, from rural areas advantageous, but others 
should not be excluded if qualified, (220-1). 

Vernacular scdiools, facilities, (220). 

Compulsory, position re, 49^382-5^ 
of Depressed classes, conditions, 49,494-6. 

Director of Public Instruction, relations with Provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Institute, 49,606. 

Female, small demand for, 49,319-20. 

Gractuates of Arts, Agricultural and Commerce Colleges, prospects, 
(240). 

Schoolmasters, attendance at co-oiK?rative sfHiretaries’ training 
classes, proposal, (239), 49,454. 

Famine, conditions r«, 49,4*31-4. 

FEllTITit.SEliS ' 

Adulteration, means of i>reventing, (229h 
Oowdung, use as fuel, and means of preveii/ting, (229). 

Natural manure, scope for increased use of, (229). 

Night soil, scheme for utilisation, (229;. 

Kab, facilities to agriculturists to obtain, from forests advocated, 
(229K 

Sale through co-operative societies in certain districts, (229-30). 
Finance: 

Chec^uos, increased use of, advocated, (225). 
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FiNAKCB-^conW. 

Credit system for period ranging between five and ten years desir¬ 
able, (224). 

Facilities for agriculturists, defectiveness of, (224). 

Taccavi loans: 

Dtefectiveuess of system, (224). 

Issue through Co-operative movexnont, desirable and proposals 
for encouragement, (226), 49,404. 

FoRBSlts: 

Co-operative firewood societies or forest panchayats, proposed forma¬ 
tion, (233). 

Fodder and fireHX>od supply, proposals for increase, (233). 

Green manure supply from, proposal for increasing, (233), 

Holdings ; * 

Consolidation: 

Compulsory on minority advocated, (227). 

Disputes arising from, must be kept out of Courts, (227). 
Obstacles in way of, (227). 

by Voluntary barter or exchange, propaganda advocated, wuth 
special assistaru'e or concessions from Government, &c., (227). 
Fragmentation: 

Evils of, (227). 

Joint cultivation would minimise loss due to, (227). 

Implements : 

Cx>-op(*rative societies for supply of, on hire or hire-purchase system, 
sm*ct\<is of, and extension advocated, (230). 

Hire-purchase system, desirability dependent on value of imple¬ 
ments, 49,597-^. 

Introduction of new and improved, proposed means of hastening, 
(230). 

Local mn.nufaciure, reduction of iinjx>ri duty on iron, and provision 
of railway facilities for transport, would encourage, (230). 

Repair ftunntios and provision for supply of spare parts advocated, 
(230). 

Impkovemknts, t’act-ors discouragiug landowners from can*ying out, (240) 

InJUGATION : 

CV)-<)j>erativc .stx'ieties for, as^istanoe by loans, &c., proposal, (228). 
District L(K'al Doards, power to, to undertake irrigation schemes, 
proposal, (228). 

Districts where extension of facilities needed, (227), (228-9). 

Major vschemes, annual loss on, (228), 

Protfective schemes, need for extension and change in Government 
policy as regards expenditure advocated, (228-9), 49,328-31. 

Tanks: 

Chain of, scheme fm*, in Deccan districts, (227-8), 49,331. 

Value of, (227-8). 

Wells, expert advice needed by cultivators, (228). 

Rack kenting, prevention by law would be approved, 49,696. 

Marketing : 

Arecanut sale sociert/ies, success of, (234). 

Co-operative sale societies or unions: 

Co-operative finance must go hand in hand with, (234). 
Formation advocated, (233-4). 

Government assistance, need lor, and proposals, (234-5). 
in the Kariwitak, working of. (234). 

Cotton, success of co-operative sale societies, (234). 

Dalals or agents of middlemen, ]iroj>oMxl formation of associations to 
• regulate conduct of, (234), 49,33&“9. 

Grading officers, Govcruineiit appointment of, would be approved, 
49,699-600. 

Grain sale six>iety Sukkur, (234). 

Our sale society, Poona, (234). 
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Marketing — eonid. 

Improvement, proposttiie for, (231). 

Information as to world markets and markets in country, proposal 
re, (2^). 

Potato sale societ^y, Bind, (2fl4). 

System, defeocs of, (233-4). 

Weights and measures, uniformity advocated, (234). 

Middle-class men, causes of lack of interest in agriculture, 49,681-8. 

Research : 

Boards of Rural Economic Inquiry, scheme for formation of, in each 
province, (219-20), 49,307-9. 

Institutions and staff of experts, maintenance by Government ot 
India, (223). ^ 

Provincial Governments should be encouraged and assisted to carry 
on, (223). # 

Soils : 

Erection of dams near creeks, possibility of protection of land from 
erosion by influx of salt water, and proposals for encouragement, 

Productive capacity, deterioration, 49,375-6. 

Statistics, crop returns, collection by village officials, suggestion for 
improvement, 49,539. 

Veterinary Department: 

greater Co-operation with Co-operative Department, need for, (223), 
49,323. 

Dispensaries: 

Location near to cattle market, desirability of, (230). 

Practical demonstration and practical results would increase 
use of, (230). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Boards of Rural Economic Inquiry, formation of, in each province 
advocated, and scheme for, (219-20), 49,307-9. 

Co-oi^erative scKueties’ work for uplift of conditions, 49,478-85. 

Depressed classes, w'ork among, 49,486-93. 

Economic inquiries by Bombay Provincial 0)-operative Institute, 
particulai-s re, (220), 49,310-2, 49,540-1. 

Gymnasiums and sports, proposal, (232), (242), 49,363. 

Improvement of health conditions, proposed measures for, (232), 
(241-2). 

Midwives, system of, and need for extension, 49,362, 49,370-4. 

National Baby and Health Week Association, 49,322-7. 

National Baby and Health Week movement, work among depressed 
classeSj 49,486-7. ' 

Non-official agencies, particulars re present work of, and pro¬ 
posals for extension, (242), 49,366-74, 49,453-77, 49,522-3, 49,538-9, 
49,541, 49,556-69, 

Poona Seva Sadan Society, work, (242), 49,368-72. 

Problem of, (240-1). 

Servants of India Society, work, (242), 49,366-7. 

Servants of Rural India Society as adjunct to Servants of India 
Society desired, 49,473. 

Social service or community service, need for development of spirit 
of, (241). 

^TiTlei Aiders, system and extension advocated, (242), 

Village libraries and clubs advocated, (242), 49,605-6. 

Village panchayats, number limited and funds inadequate, (241-2). • 

Wrestling, proposals for encouragement, (242), 49,497-502. 

Dispensaries, see under Veterinary* 
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Oisirfet Loeal Boards; 

Adminktraiion of education by, adv<K5ated, Naik (337). 

Oomtrol of dispensaries by, see under Vstorinary. 

Power to, to undertake irrigation schemes, proposal, Devadhar (228). 

Svaax: 

Funds, inadequacy of, Naik 50,114-7. 

Management of education not yet taken over owing to lack of funds, 
Naik 50,128-31. 

Subjects in which interested, Naik 60,118-21. 

Taxable resources, further development not possible, Naik 50,116-7, 
60,127. 

Education: 

Administration by Local Boards advocated, Naik (337). 

Adult : 

in CoT,operative movement. Devadhar (222). 

Co-operative movement snould be associated with, V. L. Mehta 
48,859-61, 48,935-6. 

Definite system needed, Sir L, S. Mehta (140). 

Difficulties in connection with, Devadhar (221), 

Failure of movement, reason for, Devadhar 49,392. 

Farmers, no facilities, Nagpurkar (367). 

Importance of, V. L, Mehta (103); Devadhar (221). 

Incentive of economic results, Devadhar 49,546-8. 

Kathakathas. Devadhar 49,396-9. 

Need for, by oral instruction and on demonstration farms, 
Naginirkar 50,678-9. 

Night schools: 

Advocated, (?. JST. Desax (157). 

Failure, causes of, Devadhar (222). 

Proposal, Naik (337); Kothawala (487). 

Popularisation, pixiposed means of. Devadhar (221-2), 49,395-9; 

Bansing (387); Kothawala (477), (487)'; Goheen (497). 

Proposal, V, L. Mehta (115). 

Prospects, Devadhar 49,604-7. 

in the Punjab, V, L. Mehta (103); Bansing (387). 

Short courses advocated, Bhagwat (434). 

for Women, need for, and proposals, Devadhar (222), 49,318. 

Work of Sir Vithaldas D. Thakersey, and abandonment of, F. L. 
Mehia (103), 48,663-6, 48,868-61, 48,899-902; Sir L. S. Mehta 
(140), 48,965-8; Devadhar 49,393-4, 49,503-4. 

Agbicultural : 

Agricultural bias schools, G. H. Desai (157), Bansing (386); Gordon 
(418); Bhagwat (433); Goheen (496); Walchana Hirackand 
51,968431 

Agricultural bias to primary and se<x>ndai 7 education, desirable and 
proposal re, G, N, Desai (192), 49,109, 49,172; D. F. Desai (319); 
Naik (340). 

in All colleges, as optional subject, advocated, Kothawala (489). 
Apprenticing of young men to large and well-managed private 
estates, proposals, Devadhar (221), 49,524-5, 49,542-3. 

Attendances: 

Application® in excess of vacancies, Naik (337). 

Fairly good, but could be increased by propaganda, Goheen 
(496). 

Inadequacy of, and means of increasing, Bansing (386). 
in Baroda, history of, G. H. Desai (166), 49,170-7. 

Colleges: 

in Oujarat, advocated, Kothawala (486). 

Lyalipur, students from Sind sent to, formerly, hut abandon¬ 
ment owing to charge of full cost by Punjab Government, 
Memn 48,62i-8. 
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Education — contd. 

Aorioultueal — contd. 

Colleges— confd, 

Fooiia: 

Opinion re training at. Nagpvrkar 60,556-60. 

Practical training, inadequacy of, D. P, Desai (313); Nag-^ 
purkar 60,460. 

Students: 

After careers, P. P. Ihsai (313). 

not Fitted to he managers of bii estates and proposal rc 
further training, Ihinmuf (Sm), 60,743-5. 

Jalgaon farm training scheme and failure of, Bansmg 
(387), 50,740.6. 
from Sind, Mann 48,623-4. 

Sind • 

Movement for, Mann 48.566, 48,599. i 

Need for, and proposal re, Mann 48,566, 48,699, 48,624-30, 
Continuation courses, pr^osal. G, H. Demi (192-3). 

Control by Agricultural Department advocated, Kothnwaln (477). 
Oo-operation, principles, theory and practice should be taught, 
Devadhar (221). 

Defects of present system, and requirements, Nagpnrkar (367), 
50,450. 

Demand for, greater in irrigated than in dry areas, Bhagunit 
51,207-10. 

Demand for, nature of, Devadhar 49,386-7. 

Facilities: 

Inadequate, Devadhar (2201; D. P. Demi (313); Nrn7f (337); 

Ttansi/ng (380); Knihmvnla (476), (4861; Gohren (495-6). 

Need for increase, Naik (337); Ilansing (386); Kofhau^ala (477). 
Present, Bhagwot (432-4^). 

Government farm in each taluka advocated, Kofhmvala (477), 
51,586-9. 

Graduates, preference in Gorernnient service advcwated, "Naik (337). 
Grants to private high scjhools, proposal, Demdhnr (221). 
in High schools, proposals, G. U. Desai (192, 193); Devadhar (221), 
(240): Goheen (502), 51,721-2. 

in Higher or collegiate education, proposal, Kofhawala (484). 

“ Home project ’’ schools, American system, G. H. Desai (156-7). 
Incentives to study, Sir L. S. Mehta (139); G. H. Df^mi (156), 
49,170-1; Naik (337); Naqpurkar (307); Kothawala (486-7); Goheen 
(496). 

Interest in agriculture not a result of, G. If. Desai (192), 49,287-92; 

Kemhhavi (462-3), 51,475, 51,615-6. 

Kolhapur Farm School, particulars re, Goheen 51,687-90. 

Lack of interest in agriculture due to absence of facilities, Devadhar 
49,.681.8. 

Maniri, short courses at, and value of, Walchand Hirachand 
5i;a57.9, 51,920-4. 

in Middle schools, proposal, G. IT. Desai (192, 193); Kothairala (484), 
(4B9); Goheen (502). 

Model school put up at P<x>na Agricultural Rhow, extension advo¬ 
cated, Mehia 48,793-7. 

Nature of instruction advocated, Devadhar (221). 

Post-graduate, Government of India should provide facilities, G. 
Desai (159). 

Practical and theoretical training necessary, G. IT. Desai (156). 
in Primary schools; 

Number of agricultural classes and pupils, Devadhar (220). 
Proposals, Devadhar (220)^ (240), 49,3^-91; 7>. P. Desai (313); 
Kemihavi (46S); Kothawala (484), (486), (487), (489); Goheen 
(502); Indian Merchants* Ghamhcr, Bombay, (511); Walchand 
.Eirachand, 51,801-6, 51,966-7. 

** Project ” method, proposal, Goheen (496), 51,722. 
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AomovhTXjnkir-eontd, 

PropofialB, Bevadhar (220-1) j Bansing (385-6); Bhagwat (438)^ (484), 
(445-6); Goheen (502). 

Re-direction of rural education, need for, Sir L. S. Mehta (139). 
Requirements in irrigated and ary areas, Bhagwat (433), 51,228^. 
Schools: Naih (340) 

Assistance by donations and contributions and encouragement 
desirable, Bevadhar (220, 221). 

Attendances: 

Insufficient, Bhagwat (433). 

Means of improving, Bevadhar (221). 
in Bijapur district, under consideration, Kemhhavi 51,563, 
51,571. 

Demand for, Bevadhar (220, 221). 

Devihosur, sons of middle class people not attracted to, Kemh- 
. havi 51,563-70. 

Dhulia, particulars re, Banning (385), (388), 50,634-64, 50,728-9. 
in Every district, proposal, B\ F, Besai (313); Bansing (385-6), 
Eimlibh education needed, Banning 50,657*j8; Kemhhavi 
ol,563-70. 

Increase In number advocated, Bevadhar (220). 

Loni. Bevadhar 49,314-7. 

Appreciaterd by people owing to scholarships, Bhagwat 
51,382-4. 

Satisfactory but longer course desirable, Goheen 51,684-5, 
61,700. 

of lioni type, extension advocated, Goheen (496). 

Nature of instruction in, Bevadhar 49,313. 

Nature of instruction projiosed, Bevadhar (221), 

NiM3ded, G. JI. Besai (165). 

Objecitiou to, Bhagwat (445). 
in Hecondary schools advocated, Kemhhavi (463). 

Secondary school of agriculture and industry in each division, pro¬ 
posal, D, F. Besai (313), (319). 

Short courses: 

for Adults. fi<?ope for extension, Walchand Birachand 51,925. 
at Agricultural Oollege, public should be hotter informed of, 
Wolchaml Hirachand 51,963-5. 
at Manjri Experimental Station, Bhagwat 51,224-5. 

Useful, Ithagudt (4;i3), 51,224-7. 

Special facilities for agricultiiriil areas advoc'ated, Sir L. S. Mehta 
(139). 

Students: 

After-careers, G. 1i, Bestu (157); Naih (337); Bhagwat (433); 

Kothawalii (477), (487); Goheen 51,695, 51,732-4. 

Source of, Nail (337); Kothawnla (477), (487); Goheen (496), 
Technical knowledge, no steps known of, for improvement, G, JI, 
Besai (157) ; Naih (3^17). 

Taking up of, with view to s-ticking to agriculture, nott only for 
Government posts, advocated. Sir L, S. Mehta 48,94^6. 

Teachers; 

Drawing of, from agricultural classes: 

Advantageous, but others should not be excluded if quali¬ 
fied, Bevadhar (220-1). 

Advocated, Kothawuhi (477); Goheen (496). 

Advocated m far as possible, Q, H, Besai (165-6); Naik (337). 
Opportunities sliould be given to agricultural cJaSvses to quality 
as, but no class distinctions should l>e iniule in making ap¬ 
pointments, Sir L. 8. Mehta (139). 

Limitation to agricultural classes undesirable, Ban sing (386), 
50,713-4. 

Supply insufficient, G, II. Besai (155); D. F. Besai (313); Naik 
(337); Banning (fed); Kothawala (476), (486); Goheen (495-6). 
Training of, at Dhulia Agricultural School, proposal, Banning 
(386). 
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Education — contd, 

AOMOULTtrKAL — contd. 

Teachers— contd, 

in Village schools, should be drawn from agrioultural classes, 
Kothawala (486). 

Technical training, increased facilities needed, Kothawala (487)* 
Vernacular schools, facilities, Devadhar (220). 
general Attitude re, a desire for training for something other than agri¬ 
culture, Gordon (417-8), 61,149-50. 

Continuation classes advocated, Nalk (340). 

Co-operation, instruction rc, in schools, proposal, Devadhar (221). 
Danish Folk High Schools, institutions of type of, but more modest in 
aims, proposal, V, L. Mehta (116), 48,937. 

Demand for, greater in irrigated than in dry areas, Bhagwat 61,207-10. 
of Dfpressisu glasses : 

Conditions, Devadhar 49,494-6. 

ill Salvation Army industrial schools, little interest in agriculture, 
Peck (274j, 

Di^elf^tor of Public Instruction, relations with Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Devadhar 49,606. 

Female^ small demand for, Devadhar 49,319-20. 

Financing of, proposals, Naik (337); Kothaxcala (477). 

Graduates of Arts, Agricultural and Commerce Colleges, prospects, 
Devadhar (240). 

Higher or collegiate; 

Agricultural education, see under Agricultural above. 

Training in theory as well as praxjtice of occupations and profes¬ 
sions advocated, I>. P. Desoi (319). 

Illiteracy : 

Difficulties caused by, Bhagwat (431); Indian^ Merchants^ Chamber^ 
Bombay (511). 

liapse into, G. PL. Desai (193). 

proposed Means for preventing, V. L. Mehta (116), 48,937; 
Bansing (e387). 

Tendency declining, Mehta (114-5), 48,781-2. 

Improvement, importance of, Kothawala (486). 

Interest in agriculture and industry destroyed by present system, 
Ithagxmt (445). 

Interest of agriculturists alienated to other avocations, Kothawala (489). 
Liteiucy : 

Increase in proportion, Bhagwat 51,213. 

Percentage of, in Baroua, Q, H. Desai 49,101. 

Small percentage of, Sir L. S. Mehta (139). 

Nature study : 

Advocated, Walchand Eirachand 61,804-6; Kothawala (477), (484). 
Importance of, Naik (337). 

Necessary in village scliools G. H, Desai (157). 

Value of, Gohe4n (496). 

Policy in Baroda, G. H. Desai 49,107-9. 

Primary : 

Agricultural education, s^e under Agricultural above. 

Compulsory: 

Advocated, Kirloska/r Brothers (355), 

in Baroda State, working of, and results, G, II, Desai (193), 
49,101-6. 

Free : 

Advocated, Kothawala (485); Walchand Eirachand 52,073-6. 
Importance of immediate and universal introduction, V, L, 
Miehta (114). 

Position re, Devadhar 49,382-5. 

Time not ripe for, Nagpurkar (373). 

Necessity and importance of spread of, Indian Merchants* Chamber^ 
Bombay (610-11); Walchand Eirachand 61,798-9. 
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PopulariBcttion of, proposed means, Sir L, 8» Mehta (14^. 

Poverty a reason for withdrawal of children from, Si'fi i. <8^, Mehta 
(143). 

Beaaon for email proportion of boys in schools, Kothawala (48^). 
Small proportion of boys passing through fourth class, reamtu^ 
G. E, Desai (193); Naik (340); Bhagwai (447). ♦ 

Proposals, (447). 

provision of cheap a^icultural literature advocated, Naik (340). 

Rural bias advocate^ F, L, Mehta (114-3). 

Salvation Army work among depressed classes, Peck 49,609-11, 49,618-9, 
49,661-2. 

Ban^i Industrial and Agricultural school, particulars re, Gohecn 
61,686-7, 61,691-8, 61,699, 51,729^. 

Scheme, proposal, Bhagwat (434), (445-6), '51,404-5. 

School Parms: 

Advocated, Kothawala. (477). 

not Commercial farming concerns, <?. H. Desai (166), 

Importance of, Naik (337). 

Necessary in village schools and suggestions for encouragement, 
G. E. Desai (167). 

Value of, Goheen (496), 

School Plots : 

Advocated, Kothawala (486). 

Importance of, Naik (337). 

Necessary in village schools and suggestions for encouragement, 
G. E. Desai (167). 

Proposal re, Kothawala (487). 

Value of, Goheen (496). 

Schoolmasters, attendance at co-operative secretaries’ training classes, 
proposal, Devadhar (239), 49,454. 

SsOONDAUT : 

Agricultural teaching in, see under Agricultural above. 
Agricultural plots advocated, Naik (337). 

Technical and industrial bias advocated, Z>, P. Desai (319), 
Spinning and weaving, proposals, Kothawala (4S8); J. K. Mehta 5^143. 
Starting of schools financed partly by co-operative bodies and State 
and local authorities, resolution of Provincial Co-operative Confer¬ 
ence, Mehta (103). 

System, BlMguxit 61,276-7. 

Teachens, female, difficulty of obtaining, in Baroda, G, E. Desai 49,106. 
Technical, proposal, Bhagimt (433-4), (442), (445-6), 61,385-8. 

Training colleges, Baroda, G, E, Desai 49,106. 

University students, as rural leaders, question of, Sir L, S, Mehta 
48,964-5. 

Veterinary, proposals for improvement, Kemhha/vi (467). 

Village schools with farms attached, proposal, Kothawala (477). 

Emigration, 0, E, Desai (163), 49,088-9. 

Excise revenue, comparison with land revenue, Gordon 51,166-9a. 

Famine, conditions re, Devadhar 49,431-4. 

Fertilisers; 

Adoption, economic factor, Sir L, *8. Mehta (142). 

Adultbration : 

no Adulteration by merchants, small amount possible by petty men, 
Nagpurkar 50,588-96. 

Means of preventing, proposals: 

L^siation, 0, E, Desai (176), 49,044-5; Nagpurkar (380), 
60^87-94; Kemhhavi (465). 

^ Provision for speedy analysis of samples, and legislation, 

Bhagvxit (438). 

Sale through taluka development associations or co-operative 
societies or credit societies, Devadhar (229). 
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Fertilisers— contd, 

Abtipioial : 

too Costly for dry crops, Nath (339). 

Increased use of, soopo for, C, H, Desai (175); Kothawala (480): 
Qoheen (497). 

Introduction needed, I>. P. Desai (316). 

Manufacture in India: 

bv most Modern and cheapest methods advocated, Nagpurkar 
(370). 

not Possible at present, Kemhhavi (465). 

Use should be encouraged as supplemental to natural manures, 
lihagwat (438). 

Use of, factors of cost of, and selling price of crops, (L H. Desai 
(175). 

Use of, risky for dry cwi-ps, Nagpurkar 50,522. 

Value of, Nagpurkar (369-70). 
for Bajri: 

Investigation of question and further experiments needed, Nagpurkar 
60,460-4. 

not Profitablo without sufficient rainfall, Nagpurkar 50,460. 
Bonemeal : 

Factory in Nadiad, G. H. Desai (176), 49,076-7. 

Prejudice against, dying out, G, JI, Desai 49,078-9. 

Use increasing, especially for fruit, 0. H, Desai (176). 

Bones and Oil Oakes: 

heavy Export duty iKlvwuted and factories m India for manufac¬ 
ture of artificial fertilisers should lx? encouraged, I). P. Desai 
(314), (316). 

Prevention of export advot'ated, Nagpurkar (370). 

Castor cake, adoption of. as manure for cotton in Khandesh dis¬ 
trict, lUins’mg (389). 

Co-operative organisation of sale, proposal for, \\ L. Mehta (108-9). 

CowDUNG, use as fual; Devadhar (229); Kothawala 51,661-2. 

Means of 'pr<3venting: 

Cultivators should be allowed fuel from wat^te lands, he., trt^es 
growing in waste lands should not be auctioned, Kothuu^la 
(488). 

Education and propaganda, (/. II. Desai (176); Kemhhavi 
(466); Gdheeri^ (498). 

Forest Department should increase plantation of trees useful 
for fuel and provide facilities for easv distribution, Bhagwat 
(438). 

Free supply of fuel from forests, Nagpurkar (373), 50,507. 

Fuel depots, oiioning of, for cheap fuel, Devodhar (229). 
Increase of grain crot>6, stubble could be used for fu^, 
Nagpurkar (373). 

Propaganda (arid supply of cheaper fuel from forests with cheap 
railway rates, Nath (339). 

Propaganda useless without provision of substitute, Bhagwat 
(438). 

Planting of suitable fuel and timber-bearing trees, Goheen 

Release of trees of small forests for fuel, Kemhhavi (465). 
Research into suitable fuel trees advocated, Goheen (495). 
Supply of cheap fuel, G. E. Desai (176); Bhagwat (438). 

Supply of another fuel as cheap and as readily available, neces¬ 
sary, Nagpurkar (370). * 

4should 1>€ Prevented, Kothawala (480), (481), 51,663-7. 

Taking of, to field .should be compulsory, Kothawala (4^1). 
for Dry crops, investigation needed, Nagpurkar 50,456-7. 
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FdfttliS0rs--<ccm^^. ^ ; 

Experiments needed for introduction of fertilisers to suit different sods, 
little done by Department, J). P. Desai (316), 49,963-5. 

Experiments by witness, D. P. Desai 49,954. 

Farm ifAan: 

Increased supply, proposals ioT^ Nagpurkar (370). 

Storage and use of, investigation and instruction of cultivators 
advocated, Goheen (497-8). 

Fisheries and nsh oil manufacture, encouragement advocated, Nag^ 
purkur (370). 

Free supply to farmers for experiment and guarantee against loss, 
proposal, (?. H* Desai (176). 

Green Manure: 

Encouragement advocated, Nagpurkar (370). 

Extended use of, advocated, ^Vaife (339). 

from Forests, proposals for increasing, Devadhar (233). 

Growfnj? of, should be encouraged, but full water rates charged, 
WaleKaiul Emiohand 62,071-2. 

Sann: 

becoming Popular in certain talukas, Naik (339). 

Use of, tor cotton and juar crops and trial for oilier crops 
suggested, G. H. Desai (175). 

Guarantees, not fulfilled, G. H. Desai 49,044-5. 

ImportancH^ of question, Nagtmrkar (370). 

Increase in use of, as result of Mwk done by Messrs. Parry and Oo., 
Kemhhav} (466). 

Natural: 

Advantages of, as compared with Rrtifi<‘ial, Naik (339). 
Oonservation, need for, and proposals, Kemhhavi (465). 

Deficiency in maiiurial properties, JK P. Desai (316). 

Increased usm' of, scope for, G. E, Desai (175); Devadhar (229); 

Kothawala (480); (497). 

Insufficiem'y, Naik (339); Kothamihi (488). 

Proposals for encouraging use of, Kothawala (481). 

Sheep-rearing, need for encouragement and proposed means, 
Nagpurkar (370). 

Value of, Nagpurkar (369-70). 

Night soil : 

Poudretto, encouragement advoci^ted, Nagpurkar (370), 60,500-7. 
Prejudice ag<ainst, disappearing, 0, E. Desai 49,079. 

Utilisation, scheme for, Devadhar (229). 

Oil CAKE; 

Increased use of, Nagpurkar 60,523. 

Supply. Kevihhari (466). 
must Pay financially, D, l\ Desai 49,954. 

Phijsphates, etc., effect of, investigation not sufficient, G. E. Desai 
(176); Nagimrkar (370); Kemhhavi (465). 

Phosphates and potash, experiments in the Deccan not successful but 
more investigation necessary, Bhagwif (438). 

Popularisation, proposed means of. F. L. Mehta (108-9); G. E. Desai 
(176); Naik (339); Nagpurkar (370); lihagwat (438); Kemhhavi (465); 
Kothawala (480). 

Potash manures, not successful, G. Desai (176). 

Propaganda, scope for increase, Kay 48,283. 

Bah, fa(*ilitieB to agriculturists to obtain, from forests advocated, 
Detfudhar (229). 

Railway freights, reduction needed, Nagpurkar (370). 

Sale through <*o-operative societies, Sir Z. ♦S'. Mehta (142); Devadhar 
(229-30). 

STrM*H:ATB OP AMMONIA: 

Experiments with, results and scope for increased use, Nagpurkar 
50,508-21. 
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Fertilisers— contd, 

SUXFHATB Of AHICONU— COntd . 

Propaganda by firms, r^ulis, Kemhhavi (463), 

no Propaganda need^ in canal areas, Bhagwat 51,310. 

Kailway rates, reduction advocated, Nagpwrkar 50,451-2. 

Sale of, through co-operative sooietiee, etatistics, P, i. Mehta 
(108-9). 

Supply by Bombay Provincial Bank working as agents on com¬ 
mission, V, L. Mehta (194), 48,660-6. 

Use of, for sugarcane, iT. Besai (156), (176); Nagpurkar (370), 
50,512-7, 50,537-9; Bhagwat (438). 

Finance: 

Advances on easy instalments and without interest, desirable, 
Kothawala (487). 

Agricultural banking system necessary in connecytion with consolida¬ 
tion of holdings, G. Jf. Desai (171). , 

Agricultural banks, proposals, Naik 50,249; Kothawala (478), (478-9); 
Indian Merchanta^ ChamheT^ Bombay (512). 

Banking facilities, need for, for settlers on new land and proposal, 
P. P. Desai (319). 

further Capital needed by cultivators for imiprovements, Gordon 
51,063-45. 

Central Farmers^ Bank in each district at least, advocated, Kothawala 
(489). 

Ohbqui&s : 

Increased use rf^ advocated. Devadhar (225). 

Increasing adoption of. Mehta 48,670-1. 

of Cotton crop, methods. Skirhatti (288-9). 

Credit system for perioa ranging between five and ten years desirable, 
Devadliar (224), 

Facilities for agriculturists, defectiveness of, Devadhar (224). 

Facilities, need for increase, G. R, Desai (159); Kemhhavi 062). 

Financing of cultivators by Goverment bodv advocated, Kemhhavi 
(464)^ 61,476. 

Financing of separare village communities under management of village 
panch, proposal, Peck (^6). 

Imperial Bank, revision or charter to enforce utilisation of reserves for 
development of agricultural industries and redemption of agricul¬ 
tural debts, advtxyated, D. P. Desai (314). 

Inadequacy of credit facilities and proposals for increase, D. P, Desai 
(314), (315). 

Insurance Companiess, prohibition of investing money out of India 
advocated, 71. P. Desai (314), 49,999-50,003. 

Investment of capital in business, proposal for encouraging, Nagpurkar 
(368). 

Land Moetoaob Banks; 

Advocated, G, H, Desai (194), (196); Kemhhavi (464). 

not Desirable, Gordon (416), 50,994-9, 

Government assistance, proposals, F. L, Mehta (105), (111), 

48,870-2; Devadhar (^9). 

Proposal, F. P. Mehta 48,873-4, 48,931-2. 

Land mortgage credit system, proposals, F. P. Mehta (106), (107-8), 
48,696-9; iSlr P. 8, Mehta (141). 

Long term credit, Government should supply, Naik (338). 

Peoples' Banks, proposal, Nagpun'kar (368). 

Requirements, Nagpurkar (368). 

Rural agricultural banks advocated, Naik (338). 

Short term, co-operative credit societies the beet method, F. P. Mehta 
(104); Sir L. 8. Mehta (140). . 

Special machinery for rural credit, need for, Mehta (104). 

Taccavi Loans ; 

Administration of, by revenue officer ap()ointed on special duty 
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Taecavi Loans — contd, 

Advanoes from moneylenders preferred by cultiyators to^ and 
reasons, G. H. Desai (159*60). 

Oolkctioa, rigidity of, G, E, msai (160). 

Oontinnanoe only necessary in certain areas, V. L, Mehta (105)* 
Defects of system, 0. E, Demi (159*60), 49,2^^ Devadhar (2M)^ 
Gordon (416). 

Delay in <M>taining^ G, H. Desai (160). 

Delay and corruption, Bhqgwat (436). 

Distribution quidcly and by highly placed responsible oIBkser advo¬ 
cated, Naik (338). 

further Extension of system not desirable, Gordon (416), 61,010. 
^Instalments should be small and over long period, Kothawala (478). 

Interest: 

no Limit to accumulation of, Gordon 61,147-8. 

B5duction advocated, Kothawala (478), (487), 51,596-8. 

Issue through Co-operative movement: 

Desirable and proposals for encouragement, Devadhar (225)^ 
49,404. 

with Direction of utilisation by Agricultural Department advo» 
cated, Nagpurkar (368). 

Proposal approved, Gordon 61,013-5. 

Issue through land mortgage bank or co-operative society, or oy 
responsible officer on the spot, advocated, (?. H. Demi (160). 

for liand improvement: 

through Co-operative Societies, system, V, L. Mehta (105-106), 
48,700-22. 

Proposals for improvement of system, F. L. Mehta (106). 
no liosses in Baroda, G. E. Demi 49,133. 

Lowest possible rate advocated, Naik (338). 

less than 100 per cent, received by cultivator, complaints heard, 
Gordon 61,016-7. 

Payment through special banking facilities advocated, Kothawala 
(478). 

Procedure too lengthy and troublesome and expediting advocated, 
Kothawala (478). 

Proportion of sum received by cultivators, G, E, Desai (159-60). 
Reduction, Government policy, D, F. Demi (314). 

Repayment, difficulties in securing, in Bijapur district. Gordon 
(416), 51,011-2. 

Strict supervision and lower rate of interest advocated, Kemhhavi 
(464). 

Writing off of, if recovery impossible, Gordon 61,145-6. 

Flax, see under Crops. 

Fodder, see under Aniuiai Husbandry. 

Forests: 

Adminxstiiation : 

Interesting of village community in, advocated, Sir L, S. Mehta 
(142). 

Methods not in consonance with agriculturists’ interests. Sir L, 8» 
Mehia (142). 

Afforestation, need for, Nagpwrhar (373). 

Agriculturists’ interests not properly co-ordinated with forest interests, 
Bhagwat (443). 

Baroda, G. M, Desai 49,091* 

Coupes, for first 10 years grass should be allowed to be cut only by 
villagers round about, Bhagwat (443). 

Cultivable lands in dry tracts should no longer be kept under forest, 
Bhagwat (443). 
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Forests — contd. 

Department : 

nhould not be cxnibidered as llevenue^inakuig department but sts 
department to help agriculture, Nagimrkar (373). 

Transfer to Minister of Agriculture proposed, Nagpurkav (368), 
50,697. 

no Deterioration from excessive grazing, Naik (340). 

Firewood and fodder : 

Co-operative firewood societies or forest panchayats, proposed 
formation, Devadhar (233). 

more Extensive cultivation of shrubs or small trees useful for wood 
or chartjoal, iidvocated, Bhagwat (443). 

Fuel, free supply advocated, Nagpwrkar (373), 60,697. 

Growing of Babul trees, proposal, and policy in Baroda, G, £L Desai 
(1881. 

Increase, proposals for, Devadhar (233). 

Restrictions on grazing and use of firewood, enforoeiqent: 

Duty should be entrusted to local panchayats, Sir L. Mehta 
(142). 

too Rigid, Sir L, S. Mehia (142). 

Supply of grass, proposal, Bhagwat (440). 

Utilisation of more ivaste lands for growing of, advocated, Naik 
(340). 

Fodder laws, removal of vexatious restrictions advocated, Nagpurkar 
(372). 

Forest area should be left open as grazing ground as far as possible, 
Naik (340). 

Grazing : 

Discouragement by forest laws, Nagimrkar (372). 

Facilitation of permits needed, Nagpurkar (372). 

Facilities in Baroda, 0. M. Desai (188). 

Fees, not excessive, Nagpmkar (372), 50,598-603. 

Free, not advocated, Nag^airkar 50,619. 

Pastures should be thrown open to public, Bhagwat (440-1). 

Rlieep grazing, facilitation advocated, Nagpurkar (370). 

Green manure supply from, proposals for increasing, Devadhar (233). 

Lac culture by forest tribes in Navsari district, 0. E. Desai (186). 
Ofliccrs, change of attitude needed, Nagpurkar 50,604-5. 

Policy must be in favour of agriculturists, Nagpurkar. 50,597. 

Bah, facilities to agriculturists to obtain, advocated, Devadhar (229). 
Village, creation of, policy in Baroda, and proposal re, (i, H, Desai (188). 

FOTIADI, A., see CALVACORESSI, Stephen, and FOTIADI, A., Messrs. 
Ilalli Brothers. 50,805-50,986. 

Fruit growing: 

Oranges and lemons, Khaiidesh district, Banshig (388), 50,665-70. 
Personal experience, Walchand Eirachand 51,86.3. 

Profiiosal, Peck (276). 

Ghi, see under Dairying Industry under Animal Husbandry. 

Goat breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 

GOHEEN,, J. L,, B.A., Principal, Sangli Industrial and Agricultural 
School, and in charge, Kolhapur Farm School: (495-502), 51,681-51,786, 
Agricultural engineering section, trained Fieldinen available for 
demonstration and propaganda work (idvocated, (500). 

Agricuj.tural Industries : 

Bee-keeping, possibilities of, (501). 

Mr. Gandhi’s movement, question as to possibilities, 51,775-6. 
Intensive study advocated, (502), 

Obstacles in way of development, (501). 

Poultry industry: * 

Appliances, remission of customs duty advocated, (600). 

Ne^ for research, (495), 51,727. 

Possibilities of, (501). 

Work of Sangli Agricultural and Industrial School rc, (601). 
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COHEENi i. L.^cont<l. 

AeaicuLTUftAL Inotstribs—- canid. 

Propaganda and deinonstration work needed, (501). 

Proposals, (601), 61,774-9. 

Hope-making, proposal, and possibilities of, (501-2), 51,777-8. 

Sheep raising, proposal, 51,777. 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
seasons, (501). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Dairy industry with goats, proposed development of, (500-1), 
51.715-20. 

Fodder, Silage: 

Co-operative system, proposal, (498), (^1), 51,764-9. 

Increased use of, need for, (501), 6l,762-8. 

on Sangli Industrial and Agricultural School farm, (501). 

Goat breeding by witness, 61,715-9, 61,738-42. 

• 

CO-OPEIUTJOX ; 

Central institutions, importation and distribution of agricultural 
implements, appliances and machinery by, proiio&al, (500). 
Implement sotdeties, extension advocated, (500). 

Bangli State, po.sition of movement, 51,705-8. 

Crops; 

Damage to, by animals, religious prejudices against destruction of 
animals decreasing, (499*500), 51,713-4. 

Fodder, need for introduction of, (49B). 

Grain sorghum or jua7\ drought-resistant and quick-maturing 
varieties from California, successful introduction on farm of 
Sangli Industrial and Agricultural School, (498-9), 51.710-2. 
Improvement of existing crops, scope for, and proposed lines of 

(498) , 51,767-8. 

Protection ; 

Active steps for prevention of infection and loss through pests 
and disease advocated, (499-500). 

Co-oiieration between districts necessary, (499). 
from External infection, measures probably satisfactory, (499). 
Seeds; . . . 

Distribution of good seeds, importance of, and proposal, (498). 
Private industry, scope for development, (498). 

Cultivation : 

Dry fanning: 

projMjr implements for, investigation advocated, 51,778. 
Instnurtion of cultivator.s advo<‘ated, (4fl9). 

Introduction in st'anty rainfall areas advocated, (498). 
Personal experience, 51,770-3. 
customary Rotations or mixtures fairly suitable, (499). 

Thinner sowings wnth greater distances between rows, advocated, 

(499) . 

Tillage improvement, proposals, (499). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

District Agricultural Overseers, organisation into association on 
lines of Servants of India Society, T>ro|)(^sal, (497), 51,709. 51,736-7, 
61.743-55. 

Field demonstrations, means of increasing effectiveness of, (497). 
Home projects, proposal, (496), (497). 

Measures for influencing and improving practice of cailtivators, 
(497). 

Dbfrbssed Classes : 

• Agricultural clubs for, proposal, (496), 51,703-4. 

Sangli, change in outlook, 51,^6-8. 

Education : 

Adult, propo.sed means of popularisation, (497). 
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COHEEN, J. L.—cofi^d. 

Education — contd. 

Agricultural: 

Attendances fairly good, but could be increased by propaganda, 
(496). 

in High schools, four years’ course, proposal, (502), 51,721-2. 
Incentives to study, (496). 

Kolhapur Farm School, particulars rc, 51,687-90. 

Loni school, satisfactory but longer course desirable, 51,684-5, 
51.700. 

in Middle schools, extension advocated, ^502). 
in Primary schools, extension advocated, (^2). 

Project ” method, proposal, (496), 51,722. 

Proposals, (502). 

Schools of Loni type, extension advocated, (496). 

Students: 

After-careers, 61,695, 51,732. 

Source of, (496). 

Supply of teachers and institutions insufficient, (495-6). 

Teachers in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural 
classes, (496). 

Agricultural bias course in vernacular middle schools, (496). 

Nature study, value ot, (496). 

Sangli Industrial and Agricultural school, particulars rc, 51,686-7, 
61,691-8, 51,699, 51,729-35. 

School farms, value of, ^96). 

School plots, value of, (496). 

Febtiltseks : 

Artificial, scope for increased use of, (497). 

Cowdung, use os fuel, means of preventing, (496), (498). 

Farmyard, storage and use of, investigation and instruction of culti¬ 
vators advocated, (497-8). 

Natural, scope for increased use of, (497). 

Ihplements : 

Adoption of new and improved, means of hastening, (5(X)). 
Co-operative implement societies, extension advocated, (600). 
Importation and distribution by Central co-operative institutions, 
proposals, (5(X)). 

Imported; 

Customs duty on, remission advocated, (600). 

Prices considered too high by cultivators, (500). 

Iron plough, increasing use of, (499), (500). 

Manufacture in India by Messrs. Kirloskar Bras., willingness to co¬ 
operate as regards desires of cultivators, and instance of, 51,760. 
New and improved, proposals for, (499), (500). 

Irrigation : 

Conservation of moisture: 

Instruction of cultivators in areas of scanty rainfall in need 
for and methods of, advocated, (499). 
by Tals, etc., an econc^ic proposition and scientific examina¬ 
tion oy engineer desirable, 61,780-6. 

Excessive use of water, instruction of cultivators advocated to pre¬ 
vent, (499). 

Middle class youths, Agricultural clubs for, proposal, (496), 51,703-4. 
Besearch, proposed lines of, (495), 61,723-7. 

Wbleare of Rural Population, improvement of health conditions, edu¬ 
cation the most effective means, (602). 

GORDON, R. G., I.C.8.: (415419), 50,987-61,187. 

Agricultural Department : 

District reports should be issued by, (416), 51,164, 61,161. 
closer Touch with Revenue Department advocated, (416). 
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QOftDONi n. 

A<^EtCT7LTir}Ui:i Indebtedness : 

OAuses of, (416). 

Credit, sources of, (416). 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right under Bombay system, but 
general application undesirable, (416), 

Bepayment, reasons preventing, (416). 

AoRicrnTtmAD Ikdustbies, desirable, (417). 

AomcuiTUjUL Labour: 

Annual migration from Batnagiri and Kaira districts to Broach 
and other districts, (417), 51,079-81, 51,092. 

Shortage in cultivating season and surplus in slack season, Bijapur 
district, (417), 51,003-5, 51,092-8. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Castration, mechanical, (K>pular in Bijapur and propaganda needed 
in dther parts, (416). 51,088-9. 

Decrease in numl>er of cattle, 51,099, 

Enclosed pastures, effect on quality of cattle, 51,035-6. 

Quality of cattle in Gujurat, 51,034-6. 

Co-operation : 

Bijapur district, not very successful and reasons, (417). 
Collectors should take interest in, 51,131. 

Joint improvement echemes, compulsion on minority to join, advo¬ 
cated, (417). 

Movement very useful if good men take interest in, 61,056. 
Voluntary workers preferred to official, 51,057-62. 

Crops; 

Cotton: 

Introduction of improved variety in Bijapur, (415). 

Waste land, giving out of, for cotton cultivation in some 
talukas, 51,082-4. 

Groundnut, introduction into Kaira, (415). 

Cultivation : 

Bullocks: 

Area that can be cultivated by pair of, 51,098-106, 51,108-9. 
Cost of keeping, increase, 51,135. 

Standard, decline in, in Gujarat, 51,018-33. 

Terracing, scope for, in Bijapur, 51,094-5. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 
on Cultivators’ fields: 

Advocated, (415-6), 51,144. , 

Cultivators should be guaranteed against loss, (416), 51,144. 
Demonstration farms: 

Alibag, failure of, (415). 

Nadiad, given up, (415). 

Education : 

Agricultural bias schools, (418). 

general Attitude re, a desire for training for something other than 
agriculture, (417-8), 51,149-50. 

Excise Revenue, comparison with land revenue, 51,168-9. 

Finance : 

further Capital needed by cultivators for improvements, 51,06t‘}-5. 
Land Bank not desirable, (410), 50,994-9. 

Long-term credit, provision through co-operative societies advo¬ 
cated, (416), 60,994-9. 
faccam loans: 

Defects of system in Bijapur district, (416), 
further Extension of system not desirable, (416), 51,010. 
Interest, no limit to accumulation of, 61,147-8. 
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GORDON, R. G.-^-coMd. 

Finance — contd, 

Taccavi loaxus— contd, 

less than 100 per cent, received by cultivator, complaints 
heard, 61,016-7. 

Rbpayment, difiiculties in securing, in Bijapur district, (416), 
51,011-2. 

Issue through co-operative credit societies, proposal approved, 
61,013-6. 

Writing off of, if recovery impossible, 61,145-6. 

HonniNos : 

Consolidation, attempt at, on Punjab lines, proposed, (417). 
Fragmentation: 

BiiBculties of question, (416-7), 61,000. 

Education as to evils of, in rural schools proposed, (417). 

Ikrioation : 

Bunding of streams not feasible in Bijapur, 61,178-9. 

Kaira district, uselessness of rivers for, 51,096-7. 

Oil-engines introduced for working pumps, in Kaira, (416). 

Sub-eoil water tax, Gujarat, and sinking of wells not discouraged 
by, 51,118-21. 

Tanks and wells mode by private people, no taxation of, 51,076-8, 
Wells: 

Kaira district, lowering of water level and question of cause, 
51,0(:6.74. 

yinking of, desirable in Bijapur if w'ater available, 61,176. 

LA^ I); 

Narvadari tenure, 51,038-43, 51,139. 

Rack-renting in Kaira and enquiries should be made with view 
to legislation, 61,037, 51,137-8. 

Rents: 

Comparison with assessment, Kaira district, 51,050. 

Percentage of produce, Kolaha district, 51,046-9. 

Talukdari system, 51,140-3. 

Record of rights, village officers should hold offices in villages and 
make records available to people, 51,151-3. 

L\Nn Rfvkmtr: 

Assessment: 

Percentage of produce, Kolaba district, 51,044-5. 

Revixsion, factors taken into consideration, 51,114-7. 

Collectors, responsibility for general economic welfare of the people, 
position re, formerly and at present, and proposals, 50,988-93, 
51,110-3, 61,132-4, 51,166-66. 

Department, closer touch with Agricultural and Veterinary Depart¬ 
ments advocated, (416). 

Soils, bunding, need for, in Bijapur district and co-operative system the 
best agency, 61,064-5, 51,095, ^,170-5. 

Statistics : 

Cultivation and crops, variation in accuracy, (418). 

Decennial census, more detail with regard to caste by districts, pro¬ 
posal, (418). 

Estimates of yield, difficulties and proposals, (418). 

Land tenure, improvement advocated, (418-9). 

Livestock and implements,, satisfactory, (438). 

Veteutnary Department: 

District reports should be issued by, (416). 

closer Touch with Revenue Department advocated, (416). 

Welfare op Rural Population : 

Economic surveys: 

Advocated, 51,1286. 
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GORDON, R. O.^contU. 

Wet,pakk of Rural PoprLATTON~”rf#?iAr/. 

Economic Surveys— conUl. 

Essential, (418), 61^000-9. 

by Government omcials in oonjunction u^ith non-officials advo¬ 
cated, 51,127. 

Intensively with regard to group of villages and extensively 
with regard to larger areas proposed, (418), 51,]2S. 
Expenditure on marriages, 51,183-6. 

Standard of living, pronable rise in, 61,051, 51,122. 

Grazing, sec under Animal Husbandry and under Forests, 

Groundnuts, see v/nder Crops. 

Gur, see under Sugar industry. 

GURJAR, N. )/V., Secretary, Messrs. Ku’loskar Brothers Ltd.; 50,283- 
50,438. 

Bombay Oemual Co-opekative Bank, sale of implements through, 50,438. 
Implements : 

more Foreign ploughs sold in Punjab than Indian-made ploughs, 
50,324. 

Manufacture in India; 

Designs, difficulty of obtaining, and investigatiou b\ Agricul¬ 
tural Departments advocated, 50,297-8. 

(jlovernment guarantee to purchase minimum number oi imple¬ 
ments every year, proposal, 50,325-8. 
by Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers; 

Agricultural chemist employed, 50,435. 

Assistance from taluka development associations and exten¬ 
sion advocated, 50,362-3. 

Attitude of agricultural engineers, 50,337-42. 

Employment oi men who have received training in foreign 
countries, 50,426-9. 

Magazines published by, 50,364-70. 

Plough, quality of, 50,339-42. 

Prop<iganda by, 50,350-4. 

Proportion of total, 50,302. 

Relations with Agricultural Departments, 50,356-60, 50.396- 

401. 

Sales system, 50,306-16, 60,371-3. 

Sales, variations in, 60,304-5, 50,402-9. 

Sending out of men with technical knowledge to study re¬ 
quirements, 50,430-4. 

Travelling agents, 50,410-2. 

Railway concession rate for long distances, requested hut re¬ 
fused, 50,343-9, 50,380-8. 
by Satara Agricultural Association, 50,419-23. 
iSteel imported for, special remission ol duty advocated iuid pro- 
jiosed method, 50,288-96. 

Steel manufactured in India too expensive, 50,295. 

Travelling salesmen, concession rates on railways and assistance 
by Agriculture Departments advocated, 50,318-9. 
Popularisation, proposed means, 50,299-300, 50,303, 50,317 , 50-374-9. 
Purchase of, by Stores Purchase Department of the (iovenimont of 
India, proposals, 50,332-6. 

Railway classification, complaint re, 60,286-7. 

Railway transport facilities, need of improvement and luoposals, 
50,329^31, 50,361, 

Holdings: 

Area of land required to maintain family of three, Sir L. S, Mehta 
48,988-94; G. 7/. Desai 49,283-6. 
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Holdings — contd. 

Consolidation : 

Advantages to be derived, Ihirt (49), (50); 6*. //. iHmi (170-1). 
Agricultural banking sj^stein necessary in conjunction with, H. 
Dami (171). 

Appointment of experienced revenue officer in each province to work 
under Registrar of Co-operative Societies or Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, proposal, Burt (49). 

Attempt at, on Punjab lines, proposed, Gordon (417). 

Baroda, work re, G, H, Desai (162), (163-4), (169-70), (191), (192). 
49,034-5, 49,24a-51. 

Bombay draft legislation generally accepted, Str 2>. S, Mehta (141). 
Compulsion on minority advocated, Devadhar (227). 
through Co-operative societies: 

Advocated, Hurt (49); Peck 
in Baroda, G, H. Desai (191), 49,059-60. 

proposed Encouragement by remission of land revenue for 
limited period, G. H, Desai (191), 49,058-61. 

Tried, but not found suitable, in Bombay, G, K, Desai 
49,118-21. 

Disputes arising from, must be kept out of Courts, Devadhar (227). 
Employment of persons displaced, question of, Wahhand Hirachand 
62,104-7. 

Essential for improvement ol agriculture, 0. Z/. Desai (163), 49,036 
Government’s duty in regard to, (Z. H. Desai (171-2). 

Hastening of work, need for, G. H, Desai (196). 

Leaclers of the people, duty of, G. JT. Desai (172). 

Legislation: 

Necessary, Sir L, S. Mehta 48,981-2. 

will b6(*ome Necessary hut should follow successful demonstra¬ 
tions, Burt (49). 

Proposal, Bhagwat (437), 51,304-6. 
proposed Means of, G, If. Desai (166-72), 49,087, 49,246-60; Kothci- 
wala (479). 

Minor disputes should he settled out of Court. Peck (275). 
hy Natural processes, taking place and will continue if left alone, 
Nagpurkar (369). 

Needed for introdiu'tion of larger or better impIcMuents, G. 2Z. 
l>esai (180). 

Neglect of people to carry out, reasons for, G. E. J)esai (171). 
Obstiu'les in way of, Devadhar (227), Peck (275); Naik (338); 
K of ha wala (479), (487), 

Occupancy tenants and scattered holdings, difficulty of, Burt (49). 
not Possible until sufficient industries started or doors of colonies 
opeiH'd to Indians, D. P. Desai (.315-6). 

Pre-emption, right of, proposal, (*. II. Desai (167), 49,246. 

Punjab system: 

generally Agreed with, F. L. Mehta 48,912. 

Approved, Sir L, S, Mehta (141). 

He-arrangement on principle of economic unit and on basis of 
original ownership, possibilities of, and advantages of second 
method, G, E. Desai (168), 49,252-60. 

Requirements for success, Burt (50). 

Restriction on sale of right of occupancy, proposal, G, H. Desai 

. 

Restnpping: 

O^t of, G. E, Desai (170). 
a Slow process, G. E. Desai (170). 

Voluntary, advocated, G, E, Desai (169), 
increased Revenue demand, fear of, D, P. Desai (315). 

Voluntary: 

Advocated, D. P. Desai 50,057-8. 

Difficiiltiee in way of, and proimsed means of encouraging, 
G, E. Desai (166-7), 49,247. 
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Consolidation— contd, 

V oiuntary— contd. 

Propaganda advocated, with special assistance or concessions 
from Government, etc., I)evadhar (227). 

Oo*OPK»ATIVB CXTDTIVATION ; 

Kosad, experiment, Nailc 50,198-9. 

Proposal, Jhvadhar (227); Na\h (838), 50,19^203. 

Economic holding for husband, wife and two children, ‘Sath 60,249. 

Fuagmbntation : 

Oanses of, G. H. T>esfii (162), 49,087; 1), P, Demi (31»5-6); Indian 
Merchaniit' Chamber, Bombay (511). 

Difficulty of question, Gordon (416-7), 61,000. 

Education as to evils of, in rural schools proposed, Gordon (417). 
Evils df, Buri (49); G, 11, l)enai (162-3), (193), (194); Devadhar 
(227); Kothawala (479); Indian Merchants^ (Viatnber, Bombay 
(511), 

Excess!\e, should be checked, but sub-division to certain extent 
must be allowed, Naik (338). 
below Fixed limit, prevention of: 

in Baroda, measures taken, G, U, Desal (162), (163), (164). 
(166), 49,229-40, 49,245. 

Proposal, G. H. I>emi (165-6); Bhagwat (437), 51,306; KofJiOf 
v:o}<i (479), (487), 51,619; Indian Merchants^ Chamber^ Bombay 
(511-2); Wahhand Uirachand 61,9^-7. 

Further, proposed measures for preventing, G, H. Demi (164-6), 
49,087. 

Hindu and Mahommedan laws a cause of, and proposed abrogation, 
Kemhhavi (464), 51,479-81. 

Legislation for prevention of, without going against Hindu and 
Mahommedan lawis of inheritance would be webomed, Walchand 
Hira(hand, 51,966-8, J. K, Mehta 52,102. 
possible Means of minimising loss from, Devadhar (227); D, P. Desai 
(310-6), 

proposed Measures re, Kothawala (487). 

Sub-division, need for raising standard for, G, H, Desai (164-6). 

Legislation Dealing w^th Minoks, Widow\s, etc. : 
not NtM'es*;ary, G, H. Demi (172), 49,241-4, 

C>bje<*tions to, Kemhhavi (465). 

Standard of (‘ultivation, legal insistence on, proposal, Peck (275). 
Village disputes, village panchayat should be empowered to deal with, 
Naik (a‘18). 

Implements: 

Advantages of, under certain conditions, G. II. Desai (178-9). 

Agricultural development societies, jiroposal for, in every village, 
Kirloshar Biothers (.‘154). 

Agricultural Engineers, Department of, at every District place, pro¬ 
posal, Kiflo.di'ar Bndhets (.*153). 

Agricultural machinery free of duty, G, H, Desai (189-90). 

CV)-operative use of agricultural machineiw, societies for, desirable. 
Peck (276). 

DlfiTlUBUTXON: ’ 

by Bonibav Provincial Bank, working as agents on commission, 
V. L. Mehta (104), 48,660-6. 

. Co-operative implement societies, extension advo<nitod, Goheen (500). 
through Co-operative societies and propixsal re, V. L. Mehta (109), 
48,826-31. 

Co-operative societies for, on hire or hire-purchase system, success 
of, and extension advocated, Devadhar (230), 
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Implements — contd. 

Distribution — contd. 

Hire-purchase system^ desirability dependent on value of imple¬ 
ments, Bevadhar 49,697-8. 

Hiring out of, from model farms, proposal, Feck (276). 
Requirements, Kothaxoala (481-2). 
for Dry farming, investigation advocated, Goheen 51^773, 
more Foreign ploughs sold in the Punjab than Indian-made ploughs, 
Kh'loskar Brothers (355); Gurjcur 50,324. 

Imported : 

Oustoms duty on, remission advocated, Goheen (500). 

Prices considered too high by cultivators, Goheen (5001. 
Importation and distribution by central co-operative institutions, pro¬ 
posals, Goheen (600). 

Improved : * 

Examination of soil needed in ooniiection with, Kothnwala^ 61,674. 
Popularisation, measures adopted in Baroda, G. H, Besai (180-1). 
Se^er, Goheen (500). 

I^se of, in Baroda as result of agiucultural education, G* H. Besai 
49,176-7. 

Use of, by witness, Kolhaioala 61,671-6. 

Imi'rovembnt : 

Advocated, Bhagwat (439). 

Experimental work, need for, Burt (44). 
of Indigenous implements: 

Investigation, need for, G. IT. Besai (180). 

Preferable to introduction of new, B. F. Desai (317), 49,914-5. 
Scope for, Naik (339). 

InDIOENOUS : 

Substitution of now irnplennuits nob desirable, 1). P. Besai 50,026-9, 
most Suitable on the whole, mo<iern machinery only desirable in 
case of land development schemes, Nagpurkar (371), 50,486-93. 

Introduction of New and Improved: 

Co-operative movement, value of, Sir L. S. Mehta (142). 
through Dhulia Taluka Agricultural Association, Bansing (388). 
Ikjonomic factor, Sn L. S. Mehta (142). 

Improvement ol cattle and consolidation of holdings needed lor, 
G. H. Besai (180). 

})roposed Means of hastening, V. L. Mehta (109); Bevadhar (230), 
Naik (339); Kirloskar Brothers (ik54), (355); Gurjar 50,299-300, 
50,303, 50,317, 50,374-9; Bhagwat (439); Kothawala (481); Goheen 
(500). 

Model farms would help by practical demonstrations, Peck (276). 
Olxstacles in way of, B. P. Besai 50,028. 

Preferable to improvement of existing, Kothawala (481). 
l^'oposals for: 

Manure spreader, simple type, Goheen (500). 
small Reaping machinery, Bhagwat (439). 

Ridger, Bhagwat 51,311. 

Seed drill, Bhagwat (439), 51,311-3. 

Simple but practical clod crushers and soil compactors, Goheen 
(499), (500). 

Threshing and winnowing machine, Goheen (600). 

Step^i necessary for, G. F. Besai (180). 

Iron Plough: 

Advocated, Kothawala (481). 

Increasing use of, Goheen (499), (500). 

Introduction, Bhagwat (434). 
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ImplementWcon^d* 

Iron Plouoh — contd. 

Introduction, stops taken by witness to induce, Kothawala (477), 
51,690-5, 61,609-16* 
not very Successful, Natk (389). 

LaBOUR-SaVINO iHPLRMIfiNTS : 

Desirable but must be suited to agricultural conditions, Bhagwat 
(439). 

Need for, G, H. Besai (180), (188). 

Manufacture in India: 

Designs : 

Difficulty in obtaining, and investigation by Agricultural De¬ 
partments advocated^ Gurjar 50,297-8, 60,355-8, 60,413-8. 
.Difficulty re, and proposal, Kirloskar Brother $ (353). 

Duty on steel an obstacle, Kirloskar Brothers (362). 

Facilities for railway transport, need for, and proposals, Devadhar 
(230) j Kirloskar Brothers (352^). 

'Gorernment guarantee to purchase minimum number of imple- 
nuuits every your, proposal, Kirloskar Brothers (353-4); Gurjar 
50,325-8. 

Import duty on iron, reduction of, would encourage, Devadhar 
(230). 

by Kirloskar Brothers: 

Agricultural chemist employed, Gurjar 60,435. 

Avssivstaiice from taluka development association and extension 
iwlvocaied, Gurjar 50,362-3. 

Attitude of agricultural engineers, (^o^r/ar 50,337-42. 

Employment of men who hare re<*eired training in foreign 
countries, Gvrjar 50,426-9. 

History of, and diffieultie.s experienced, (352-5). 

Mag:az"ines published by, Kirloskar Brothers (355); Gurjar 
50,364-70, 

Plough, quality of, Gvrjar 60,339-42. 

Propaganda by, Gurjar 50,350-4. 

Proportion of total, G^irjar 50,302. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, Gurjar 60,356-60 
50,396-401. 

Sale system, Gurjiir 50,306-16, 60,438, 50,371-3. 

Sales, variations in, Gvrjar 50,304-5, 50,402-9. 

Sending out of men with technical knowledge to study require¬ 
ments, Gurjar 50,430-4. 

Travelling agents, Gvrjar 50,410-2. 

Willingness to co-operatcj as regards desires of cultivators, 
Bhagwat 51,314-21; Goheen 61,760. 

Obstacles in way of, and proposals for enwuraging, K'nlosknr 
Brothers (352-6b 

Packing wood, etc., should be supplied at comparatively cheaper 
rates, Kirloskar Brothers (353). 

Railway conce.s6ion rate for long distances, requested but refused, 
Gurjar 60,343-9, 50,386-8. 

Raw materia] imjiorted should be exempted from duty, Kirloskar 
Brothers (m), 

by Satara Agriculture Aesociation, Gurjar 60,419-23. 

Steel imported for, special remission of duty advocated, and pro¬ 
posed method, Kirloskar Brothers (352); Gurjar 50,288-96, 50,382-95. 
Steel manufactured in India too expensive, Gurjar 50,295. 

Travelling salesmen^ concession rates on railways and assistance 
by Agricultural Departments advocated, Kirloskar Brothers (356); 
Gurjar 60,318-9. 
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Implements — confd, 

Manufactureks : 

Investijiyatjoii by, into local conditions in Baroda, (?. H. Vesal 
49,050-1. 

Studying of local conditions by, need for, (?. H. Desai fl80). 

Ploughs and tools, scope for increased propaganda, K(iy 48,283, 48,323. 

Purchase of, by Stores Purchase Department or the Government of 
India, proposal, Kiiiosknr Jiiofhen {^56) ; (ivrjar 50,3il2-6. 

Railwav classification (‘oniplaiut 7C, Kirloskar Brothers (355); (rurfar 
50,286-7. 

Railway rates, reduction advocated, Kirloskar Brothers (354)), (365); 
Koihawola (482). 

Railway transport facilities, need of impnwement and proposals, 
Kirloskar Brothers (354-5); (hvrjar 50,329-31, 50,361. 

Repair facilities and provision for supply of spare parts advocated, 
Devadhar (230). 

Requirenionts of various kinds of soils in Gujarat, no investigation made 
by manufacturers, J>. P. Desai 50,030-1. 

Sale of, proposed means, Kirloskar Brothers (354). 

Tools and implements in use in Gujarat, including Baroda, G. iff. Desai 
(179-80). 

Tractors: 

Desirable for ])articular purposes, and hiring out of, to cultivators 
by companies, ])ro])osed, 1). P. Desai 50,095. 

Government asked for, but nothing done, Khandesh district, 
Pan sing 50,798-9. 

Fsc of. ]V<d(‘hand Hitnehand 51,848. 

Improvements: 

would l>e Encouraged by long period settlements, G, II. Desai (194). 

Exemption from Land Revenue : 

Baroda, G. II. Desar 49,110. 49.194-6. 

in Theory but not always in practice, G. II. De^ai (194). 

Factors discouraging landow'iiers from carrying out, G. M. Desai (194); 
Devadhur (240); Naik (340); Xagpurhar (374), 50,570; Jihagwat 
(446-7); Kothairala ^485), (489). 

Nature of, required, Kagpurkar 50,571. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: 

Appointment, 1921, (2). 

Central economic section may become nei-essary, Burt 48,468. 

Composition, (3). 

Election suggested instead of nomination, Naik 50,136-7. 

Contact with Ministers of provinces, extent of, Kay 48,336-8; Burt 
48,^38. 

Co-oi>erative marketing societies would be assisted by, Burt 48,639-41. 

Cotton breeding w’ork, Bait 48,487-94. 

Distinction of functions from those of Agricultural Departments, Kay 
48,313-4, 48,327, 

District Committees would not be objected to, if desired by provincial 
committees, Burt 48.529-»32. 

Evidence on behalf or, see Burt, B. C., (42-69), 48,224-48,548, (92-94), 
and Kay, Sir Joseph, 48,224-48,3^. 

Expenditure on c*entral research institutes, studentships and special 
imestigatioiis, Burt (59). 

Finance, future position re, (11-12), 

Financial assistance of Provinces, possibility of, Kay 48,329-30. 

Financial position of, Burt 48,331-2, 48,339, 48,343; Kay 48,832, 48,343. 

Financing of, by cotton cess, (2-3); Burt 48,343, 48,434’^. 

(4ood work done bv, Naik 5(),132-4; Fotiadi 50,846. 
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Indian Central Cotton Committee — eontd, 

GkantS TO Phovikcial Govkbnmints t 

Details, Burt (47), (58-59), 48,270-1, 48,499-500 ; Mann (48,576). 

no Di^culty known of owing to grants being excluded funds, Burt 
48,475-6. 

History and work of, memorandum on, (1-41). 

Income and*expenditure, (3). 

Indore institute, Burt (48), 48,354-6, 48,521-5. 

Meetings with actual growers, Burt 48,299-301. 

JVIbhbkbs : 

Honorary and voluntary, Burt 48,340. 

Travelling allowance paid to up-country members, Kay 48,341. 
Tribute to, Kay 48,341. 

Memorandum, (1-41). 

Money ^ent on putting up plant at Matunga, objection to, hidian Mei- 
chants* Chamberj Bombay (510); Mehta 51,920-35, 52,009. 

Objects of, Kay 48,232. 

Physiological research schemes, Burt 48,533-8. 

Policy, Burt (43); Kay 48,347. 

Position of, and organisation of work, (4). 

better Price secured to producei* as result of work of, Burt 48,272; Kay 
48,273. 

Proceedings, Intbrprbtation of: 

Necessity, question of, Burt 48,312. 

Possible, but has not been necessary, Kay 48,311-2. 

Provincial Cotton Gommittbes : (4-5). 

Meetings, attendance of witness, Burt 48,302. 

Proceedings, discussed by main Committee, Kay 48,302. 
Publications of, (6) (35-6); Kay 48,317; Burt 48,542-8. 

Reconnaissance belore setting up of, Burt (46), 48,371. 

Relations with Imperial and Provincial Departments, Kay 48,229, 
48,232; Burt 48,230-1, 

Representation of growers on, Kay 48,234-5; Burt 48,236-46; Naik 
50,138-45, 50,156-61. 

of Actual growers, would be welcomed, but difficulty of obtaining, 
Kay 48,290. 

Nomination by Local Governments, Kay 48,309-10. 

Strengthening of, difficulty, Burt 48,243. 

Representation of Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay, on, J. K. Mehta 
62,145-6. 

Representative of co-operative societies on, Kay 48,243. 

Research scholarships, Kay 48,282, 48,328. 

Research workers, type of, Kay 48,281-2. 

Reserves, application to research in other branches of agriculture, oppo¬ 
sition anticipated, Burt 48,481-2. 

Scone of work undertaken by, B%tH 48^331, 48,333; Kay 48,333. 

Technical note on various provincial research schemes financed by, 
(38-41), 

Technological laboratory, (7-8); Kay 48,228. 

Trade attitude re work of, Kay 48,248, 48,344. 

Trade representation on, Kay 4044. 

closer Touch with Co-operative Departments desirable, Burt 48,449-54. 
Useful work done by, Indian Merchants* Chamber. Bombay (510). 

Work of, (3-4); Burt (22). 

Workers, short-term agreement system, Burt 48,469-74. 

Indian Cotton Committee, work and recommendations, Indian Central Com- 
miffee (1-2). 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay: 

Evidonce on behalf ot, see Walchand Hirachand, md Mehta, J. K., 
(610-513), 61,787-62,146, 

Representation on !^mbay Legislati^e Council and in Legislative 
Afisembly, Walchand Hirachand 62,077. 

Representation on Central Cotton Committee, J. K. Mehta 62,146-6. 

Industries, need for increase and co-ordination with agfioultural industry, 
and proposal, Bhagwat (433-4), (442). 

international Institute of Agriculture at Rome; 

Closer relations with, need for, and proposals for, Burt (67-68). 
permanent Indian delegate, proposal for, and estimated cost, Burt 
(68), 48,436; Sir L. S, Mehta 48,930. 

WorM census of agricultural production to be made in 1931, desir¬ 
ability of Indian collaboration, Burt (56-57). 

Irrigation: 

Administration by Agricultural Department advocated, Bhagwat (438), 
51,323-4; Kothawala (488); Indian Merchants^ Chamher, Bombay (612); 
Walchand Hirachand 51,811-6, 52,114-7, 52,136-9. 
in Areas liable to famines and scarcities, proposed financial assistance, 
F. L, Mehta (108), 48,811-4. 

Bijapur district, neUi for, Kemhhai^ (465). 

Hack soil not .suitable for, G, R. Hesa-i 49J15. 

Blinding of streams not feasible in Bijapur, Gordon 61,178-9. 
small Bunds in river beds and rivulets, increase advocated, Bhagwat 
(437). 

Canals : 

Deccan, nature of crops grown and scope for extension of number, 
Bhagwat 61,194-206. 

Distribution of water: 

Baroda system, G, H, Desai (174). 

by Cultivators on co-operative basis, offered by Department 
but not accepted and reneon, Bhagwat 51,.389-92. 

Defects of system, Bhagwat (4^). 

by Measurement advocate<l, Bhagwat (438), 51,241-5. 

Regulation by Committee of local leaders, proposal, G. H, 
Desai (174). 

Running of distributaries to fixed programmes, desirability 
of, Burt (50-1). 

Serious study of question, need for, Burt (50-51). 

Unsatisfactory and suggestion,Kothawala (488). 

Drainage schemes must accompanj^ canal schemes, Bhagvmf (438). 
Increase* of capacity, should be considered, Bhagwat (437). 
Perennial, must he accompanied by drainage system, question of 
ecHinomic^s of, and need for investigation, Nagp^irkat (369). 
Outlet wells, insistence on oomstruction of, by (uiltivators, hard¬ 
ship of, Walchand Hirachand 51,845-7. 

Productive, should be regarded more as instruments for improving 
standard of production and less exclusively as rovemie-'producing 
concerns, Burt (51). 

Rates, fixing of, should lie with Agricultural Department, TFal- 
chand Hirachand 51,815-6. 

Roads, opening of, to public advocated and small toll would not 
be objected to, Walchand Hirachand 51,825-9, 51,891-8, 51,996- 
2000, 62,078-9. 

iSeasonal canals, ponds, tanks, embankments, bunds and w<^lls better 
than perennial canals, Nagimrkar (369). 

Wastage of water by absorption and evaporation, proposed means 
of preventing, Kothawala (480). 

Conservation op Moisture: 

Instruction of cultivators in areas of scanty rainfaff in need for, 
and methods of, advocated, Goheen (499). 

Importance of, Bansing 50,779. 
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Irrigation-- 

Conservation OF MoJSTURE—confd. 

Investigation ncjeded, Nagpurkar (369), 60,524-31. 
by Tals. etc.; 

an Economic x^rupobitxon and scientific c^xammation by engineer 
desirable, Goheen 61,780-6. 

Organic manures could be used after making of, Naqinirkar 
50,627-31. 

OO-OPBHATIVE SOCIKTIBS FOli ; 

Assistance by loans, etc., proposal, Devadhar (228), 

Proposal, Sir i. 8. Mehta (141). 

Depaktmknt : 

Assurance to cultivators of certain amount of water needed, if land 
developed^ Walehand Hirachand 61,859-62, 51,864-90. 

Rules, rigidity of, and more elasticity advocated, Bhagwat 
51,216-22. 

District Bocjal Boards, power to, to undertake irrigation schemes, pro¬ 
posal, Devadhar (228). 

Districts in which extension of facilities needed, Devadhar (227), (228-9). 
Diversion of water to industrial interests, Walchand Hiracha/nd 63,969- 
62, 51,866-90. 

Ex<e,ssive use of water, instruction of cultivators advocated to prevent, 
Goheen (499). 

Extension advcKiated, and proposed means, Bhagwat (437-8). 

Field embankments for conservation of rain water, possibilities in 
Sholapur, V, L, Mehta (108). 

Field ponds, filling in of, by siltage and keeping up of, out of revenue 
collectt?d as himayat proposed, Kothawala (488). 
for Fodder, facilities neodiM:], D, I*. Demi (318), 50,060. 

Gvukat : 

nee aUo vnder Wells below. 

Conditions in, and need for schemes, G. H, Desai (172-3); D. P, 
Desax (316). 

Expenditure on, inadequacy of, compared with work in Deccan and 
Sind, ymk (339), 60,230-2, 50,244. 

\eed lor jirotecfion works, D, V, Demi 49,989. 

Indian Irrigation Conunission, 1901-3, recommendations of, and non- 
carrying out, (J. H. Desai (172-3). 

Irrigators’ Associations, Bhagwat 61,347-64. 

Kaira district, uselessness of rivers for, Gordon 61,096-7. 

Ijand would he acquired for cultivators, if necessary, for water channels, 
G, 7f. Desai 49,192-3. 

Lift, with power-pumping machinery, advocated where deep bjusins 
exist, Nagpnrkar (369). 

Major schemes, annual loss on, Devadhar (228). 

M CNOK SrifKMRS * 

Development, oompreheiisive policy should be carrie<l out, 
Sir L. 8. Mehta (141), 49,016. 

Obstacles to development of, financial and technical, F. L. Mehlx 
(108), 48,913. 

Staff, proposal re, 8ir L, 8. Mehta (141). 

North (Gujarat, need for perennial scheme and proposal, Kothawala 
(479-80), (480), (481), (483-4), (485), (487), 51,599-603. 

Oil engines and pumps, need for services of engineer to advise culti¬ 
vators, Cr. If. Desai (180). 

Oil-engines introduced for working pumps in Kaira, Gordon (416). 
Protective schemes, need for extension and change in Gov(»rnment 
policy as regards expenditure advocated, Devadhar (228-9), 49,328-31. 
Pumping, personal experience, Kothawala 51,579-86. 

Rjiin water money should not be charged when crops fail, Kothawala 
51,679-80. 

Research, need for experimental work, Burt 48,357-9. 
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Irrigation— contd. 

FKOM Rivebs ; 

ill Barotla, by use ot bumk, G. H. Desui (173). 

Difficulties in, G. E. Desai (172). 

in Gujarat, need for schemes, G. U. TJesai (172-3), 49,039, 49,124-7^ 
Sabarmati irrigation scheme, particulars of, and carrying out of> 
advoc ated, KothawaJa (479-80), (480), (48^), (485), (487), 61,599-603. 
Scarcity of water in certain districts, and wells advocated, Peck (276). 
Sind, opposition to, 1). P. D^sai 49,990-2. 

South Dnskroi taluka, insufficiencv and proposed measures, Kothavmla 
(486), (487), (4W8), 51,680. 

Bub-Soil W.4ter: 

no Charge for if water below 40 ft., G. It. Desai 49,122. 

Tax, Gujarat; 

and Sinking of wells not discouraged by, Gordon 61,118-21. 
Wells decreased owing to, Nnik 50,233-4. 

SuKKUR Barrage : 

Alkali formation, danger of, but possibility of meeting, and need 
foi increased funds, Mann 48,620-2. 

Auctioning of land, speculators would be encouraged, Mann 
48,577-8. 

Conditions on Bight and Left Bank, differences, Mann 48,555-7,. 
48,604-10. 

Colonisation of areas under, proposal for, Ecvadhar (233), 49,40-^-12, 
49,532-5. 

Dc'velopinent work under, budget, Mcnin 48,696-600. 

Distribution of land, raethwi not yet settled, Mann 48,573-4, 
48,617-9. 

Encouragement of small lioldors hoped for, Mtinn 48,570-2. 

Land to be scpiared on Punjab system, Mann 48,579. 

Larkana farm, Mann 48,583-6. 

Progress and iKilicv of Government 7'c, Mojin 48,549-51, 48,580-2, 
48,588-622. 

Bakrand station : 

future Demonstration staff, Mamn 48,504-6, 48,614-6, 

Research staff, Mann 48,558-63, 48,575-6. 

Bcientific staff, po<!«!ibiIity of obtaining, Mann 48,590-3. 

Bub-stations, Mann 48,.552-5. 

Tube wells necessary in certain parts, Mann 48,585-7. 

Tanks: 

Baroda, maintenance, G. If, T>emi 49,190. 

Chain of, scluune for, in Deccan districts, Devndhar (227-8), 49,331. 
Value of, Devndhar (227-8). 

Tanks and Ponds : 

Districts where scope for, Mehfa (108). 

Drying up of, Kothamda (480), (486), (488). 

Tanks and \vells made bv private people, no taxation of, Gordon 
51,075-8. 

Tecbnicnl advice, proposal, F. L, Mehta (}08). 

Telegraphs and teley>hones, opening of, to public advocated, Wnlchand 
Ehnehand 51.825, 61,830. 

Water diviners, Banking 50,801-4. 

Wbistage in \illage channels and possible palliative remedy, Burt 
(50), 

Wnterfinder, appointment by Government approved, Nagpurkar 
50,572. 

Water finding : 

Investigation of underground streams advwate<l, Nagpnrkar (369V 
by Major Pogsoii, results in Baroda, G, E. Itemi 49,076. 

Water level; 

Baroda, G. E, Demi 49,122-3. 

Gnjarat, lowering of, D. F. Demi (318). 
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Water rates, crop basis and area basis in Baroda, Q, fl. Besai 
49,0784, 

Water requirements of crops, need for investigation, Burt (44-46). 


WlfitLS ; 

Assistance of cultivators State^ Barova, 6r. M, Besai 49,191. 
Baroda, system, 4fcc., Q, H. 7)e$at (17^4). 

Boring of, proposed assistance to cultivators, KfAhnu^afa (488). 
Decrease in water in, Sir S. Mehta 48,951. 

Expert advice needed by cultivators, Vevadhar (22S), 

Extension ; 

Districts where scope for, F. L. Mehta (108). 

Obstacles in way ol, fr. H. Desai (174). 
in Gujarat: 

Di^^rease owing to sub-soil water tax, Naik 60,2334. 

not Agreed witl^ Gordon 51,118-21. 
gcope for, (7. H. Vesai 49,116-7. 

Kaira district, lowering of water level and question of cause, 
Gordon 61,066-74. 

Persian wheel, G, H. Besai (178). 

Sinking of, desirable in Bijapur if water available, Gordon 51,176. 
SisBe and cost of, (?, M. Besai (1734). 

Useful but dry up in dry periods, Kothawala (480), (486), (488). 


irrigators’ Central Committee, Deccan Canals: 

Constitution and objects of, &c., Bhagivat (431), 51,188-93, 51,347-55. 
Evidence on behalf of, see Bhagw^at, K. B. (431-448), 51,188-51,409. 


Juar, see under Crops. 
Jute, see under Crops. 


KARMARKAR, Mr., Secretary, Gadag Co-oi>erative Cotton Sale Society, 
49,69749,926, (311). 

Cotton ; 

Ginning factories, licensing of owners advocated, (311), 49,926. 
Marketing; 

Brokers should the alwlished, 49,923. 

Co-Operative sale societies; 

Gadag, method of working, and boycott, 49,81^4-90, 49,901-2, 
49,907-21, 49,924-5. 

Improvement of system, suggestions for, (311). 
Improvement, proposals, 49,923-6. 

Storage, arrangements, 49,^1-2. 

Railways, freights, recommendation re, (311). 


KAY, Sir Joseph, Vice-President, Indian CVntral Cotton Committee: 48,224- 
46,350. 

Cotton; 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Act, object of. 48.233, 48.252. 
Cotton ginning and pressing factories, extent ol power over, and 
question of further legislation, 48,286-7. 

Marketing, see that title below. 

New varieties, position re, information to growers re, 48,249-50. 
Production, increase during last years, 48,3-jO. 

Research * 

Grants to Provincial Governments, 48,274-5, 48,279-80. 

Indore Institute of Plant Industry, particulars re, financing 
of, &o., 48,227. 
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KAY I Sir Joseph — contd. 

Cotton — contd, 

Besearch— eontd, 

PTOgross of work, 48,226>8. 

Workers, supply, 48,328. 

Seed distribution: 

by Agricultural Department satisfactory, 48,284-5. 
the Function of the Agricultural Department, 48,327. 

Small cultivators, question of attention to interests of, 48,291, 
48,298. 

Crops, work of Agricultural Departmejit re unproved types, 48,258. 

Dbhonsteation and Pbopaganda : 

Cinema films, by G.T.P. Railway, 48,283. 
increased Propaganda, scope for, 48,283, 48,323. 

Fektilisbrs, propaganda, scope for increase, 48,2^3. 

ImpI/BMents, ploughs and tools, scope for increased propaganda, 
48,283, 48,323. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: 

Contact with Ministers, extent ol, *J8,33<>8. 

Distinction of functions from those of Agricultural Departments, 
48,3134, 48^327. 

Financial assistance of Provinces, possibility of, 48,329-30. 

Financial position of, 48,332, 48,343. 

Members: 

Travelling allowance paid to up-country members, 48,341. 
Tribute to, 48,341. 

Objects of, 48,232. 

Policy not to advocate merely growing of long <^taple cotton, 48,347. 
better Price secured to producer as result of work of,48,273. 
Proceedings, interpretation of, posHibJe but has not bfM?n necessary, 
48,311-2. 

Provincial Cotton Committees, iirocecdings, discussed by mam Coni- 
niittoe, 48,302. 

Publications, 48,317. 

Relations with Imperial and Provincial Departments, 48,229, 48,232. 
Representation on: 

of Actual growers, would be welcomed but difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing, 48,290. 

of Oi-operative societies, 48,243. 
of Growers, 48,234-5, 48,309-10. 

Trade, 48,^4. 

Research scholarships, 48,282, 48,328. 

Research workers, type of, 48,281-2. 

Scope of work undei taken by, 48,333. 

Technological laboratory, 48,228. 

Trade attitude re work of, 48,248, 48,344-6. 

Marketing : 

Committees, representation of growers advocated, 48,325. 

Cotton: 

Grading of, for export, question not yet examined, 48,259-60. 
Ginning and baling, position re, 48,^5-9. 

Improvement, importance of, and proposals, 48,250, 48,326, 
Legislation for proper organised marketing advocated, law to 
be applied by Provincial Governments, 47,324. 

Mixing of, legislation on lines of Sudan not considered desirable' 
at present, 48,256-7. 

Storage accommv'idation, not provided for in Bill, 48,305-6. 
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KEMBHAVI, N. R., Managing Agent, Bijai)ur Mahalaxmi Compan}^: (460- 
469), 61,41(W1,674. 

Adminxsteation : 

Co-ordination of effort on part of people and government needed, 
(463). 

Omcers, more zealousness needed, (464). 

Bailway freights, market value of goods not considered m fixing, 
(468). 

Agrioultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (464). 

Credit: 

Bestriction of control not advocated, (464). 

Sources of, (464). 

Compound interest should be done away with, (464), 51,512-4. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, results, (464). 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right of, not advocated, (464). 
Bepayment, reasons preventing, (464). 

Usurious Loans Act, enforcement not advocated, harm would be 
done by, (464). 

ACiRIOULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 

Bee-keeping, proposed, (468). 

Hand spinning and weaving: 

Disorganisation of, and bad results, (467). 

Encouragement, desirability of, (467-8). 

Machinery and factory production and obstacles in way of develop¬ 
ment, (467). 

Poultry industry: 

Foreign markets needed for great development of, (466). 
Obstacles in w’ay of development, (468). 

Aouiccltural Labour: 

Atti action to areas where shortage, means of, (468). 

Uncultivated areas, starting of bunding and land improvement 
advocated, (468). 

Bijapur Dbvelopiuent Association, work of, (461), 51,464-7. 

Di.mpitr Mah\L4xmi CkiMPANV, particulars rr, 51,417-61, 51.488-9, 

51,517-57. 

Co-operation : 

Knoouragemeiit, proposal for, (469). 

Importance of all forms of, (469). 

Sale Societies, advocated, (462). 

Chops: 

Cotton, Bijapur, poor quality and quantity, investigation advocated, 
(406), 

Damage by wild animals, means of preventing, (466). 

Fruit and vegetable growing and flower gardens, (466). 

Maize, proposal, (466). 

^f}ingaTi juar^ strain which will ripen within four months, need 
for, (466-6). 

Protection; 

External, investigation in well-equipped laboratory necessary, 
(466). 

Internal, recommendations and advice of mycologists must be 
followed by agricultural farms, (466). 

Seeds: 

Better quality, organisation of distribution advocated, (462), 
Distribution of proper seeds, importance of, (466). 

Cultivation : 

Rotation, must be determined according to economic return, (466). 

• Tillage, deeper ploughing needed, (466). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Exhibitions and prizes proposed, (463). 
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KEMBHAVr, N. R.—con/d. 

Demonstration and Tropaoanda—cow trf. - ^ 

Jfixpert advice, proposed means oi‘ inducing (mltivators to adopt, 
(4(i3). 

Field DenioiJstrations, necessary, and proposal re working of, (463). 
Measures considered most successful, (463). 

Success, example of, (463). 

District Development Associations, scheme for, (461). 

'Education : 

Agricultural: 

Devihosur school, sons of middle-class people not attracted to, 
51,563-70. 

should Form part of primary and secondary education, (463). 
Schools: 

one for Bijapur district, under consideration, 51,563, 51,571. 
English must be taught in, 51,563-70. 
no Agricultural interest given by, (462-3), 51,475, 51,,515-6. 
Veterinary, proposals for improvement, (467). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, legislation advocated (465). 

Ammonium sulphate, propaganda by firms, results, (463). 

Chemical, manufacture in India not possible at present, (465). 
Cowdung, means of preventing use as fuel, (465). 

Increase in use of, as result of work done by Messrs. Parry Co., 
(465). 

Natural manures, need for conservation, and proposals, (465). 
Oilcakes, supply, (465). 

Phosphates, d'C,, effect of, investigation not sufficient, (465). 
Popularisation of new and improved, proposed means, (465). 

Finance : 

through Co-oi)erative societies would be approved, for short-term 
and long-term loans, 51,477. 

Facilities should be provided, (462). 

Financing of cultivators hv Government bodv advocated, (464), 
51,476. 

Land Mortgage Banks, advocated in every district, (464). 

Taccnvi loans, strict supervision and lower rate of interest advo¬ 
cated, (464). 

Groundnut, danijiing ol, practice and reasons for, 51,434-44, 51,526-30. 
Holdings : 

Fragmentation, Hindu and Mahommedan laws a cause of, and pro¬ 
posed abrogation, (464), 51,479-81. 

Legislation, olijections to, (465). 

Implements, requirements, ( 462 ), 

Indigenous Theory and traditional methods should he brought up to 
date, (462). 

Iriugation, need for, in Bijapur district, (465), 

Marketing : 

Cleaner picking required, (468). 

Facilities satisfactory, (468). 

Information to cultivators, &c., re market conditions, <fcc., advo¬ 
cated, (468). 

System of marketing and distribution satisfactory, (46B), 61,482-5. 

Middle-class Youths, agriculture not taken up by, owing to educational 
system, (462-8), 61,476. 

Oil Pressing Industry : 61,417-61. 

Bye-product industry of making paints and varnishes, question of 
prospects, 51,505-11. 

Embargo or duty on exportation of oilseeds desired, 51,490-3. 
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KEMBHAVI, N. R.-— 

Oit PR1B8S1NQ Industry— contd. 

Failure of mills, probable reason, 51,495-8. 

GhaniSf i^u^stion of possibility of improvement, 51,560-7. 
Go\"eniment assistance, little scope for, 51,499-500. 

Import duty not desired, 51,494. 

Oilcake, disposal of, 51,531-43. 

Rotary mill, experimental putting up of, proposed by Government 
but success doubted, 51,501-4. 
not Suitable for cultivators, 51,646-9. 

Rbsearcu : 

Conferenc’es between officers of different provinces useful, (463). 
Economic, proposal and scheme for carrying out, (460-1). 

Experts, pooling of services desirable, (463). 

Til seed, displacement by groundnut, 51,431-3. 

Vetebinaby : 

Civil Veterinary Department: 

Control by Director of Agriculture belonging to Indian Agri- 
culturar Service, objection to, (466), 
should l>e Independent unless under administrative officer 
belonging to I.C.S., (466). 

Contagious diseases ; 

Ijegislation advocated, f467). 

Obstacles in way ot dealing with, (467). 

Veterinary aid during, should be dealt with by provincial 
authoritiCH, (466). 

Dispensaries : 

Control by Provincial authorities not advocated, (466). 
under District Lo<?al Boaids and system working well, (466). 
Expansion needed, (466). 

Touring, adv<K‘ate»d, (466h 

full Tse made of, if available, hut most too far away, (466). 
Edin‘ation, i)roposals for improvement, (467). 

Mobile corp.s for <’onibating epizootic diseases, proposal, (467). 
Preventive inoculation : 

Fee charged in case of diseases other than rinderpest and 
deterrent effect, (467). 

Obsta<'les in way of popularising, (467). 

Thnsearch : 

Mukt(isar, extension of scope advocated, (467). 

, Provincial Institution advotrated, (467). 

Serum, no difficulty known of, (467,^. 

Superior Veterinary officer with Government of India, appointment 
not advocuated, (467). 

KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS, Messrs., Ltd.: (352-6). 
see iiho (jrnrjar, X.M'., 50,283-50,438. 

Education, compulsory, adiwated, (355). 

Implements : 

Agricultural development societies, proposal for, at every village, 
(354). 

Agricultural Engineers, Dcxiartment of, at every District x>lace, 
liroposal, (353). 

more Foreign ploughs sold in the Punjab than Tndiatl-made ploughs, 

mrj). 

Manufacture in India: 

Agricultural implement makers should lie given preference in 
regard to import duty on steel and raw material imported 
, by, should be exempted from duty, (352). 

Design, difficulty re, and proposal, (353). 

Duty on steel an obstacle, (352). 

Facilities for railway transport of raw material, need for, and 
proposals, (352-3). 
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KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS, Messrs., Ltd.—coniJ. 

1MPI.F >tBNT8— COntd . 

Manufacture in Indian— contd, 

Gk>vernment guarantee to purchase minimum number of imple¬ 
ments every year, proposal, (353-4). 
by Kirlosknr Brotliers, history of, and difficulties experienced, 
(352). 

Magazines publislied by, (355). 

Sale, method, 50,438. 

Obstacles in way of, and proposals for encouraging, (362-6). 
Packing wood, etc., should be supplied at comparatively cheaper 
rates, (353). 

Travelling salesmen, concession rates on railways and assistance 
by Agricultural Departments advocated, (365). 
Popularisation, proposwi means, (354), (365). 

Purchase of, by Stores Purchase Department of the Povernnient of 
India, proposal, (356). 

Pail way classification, complaint re, (356). 

Hallway rates, reduction advocated, (354), (355). 

Railway transport facilities, need of improvement and proposals, 
(354-5). 

Sale of, proposed moans, (.3.54). 

KOTHAWALA, NARIMAN R.: (476-89), 51,675-51,680. 

Administhation : 

Governor of eacli Presidency should l)e omi)ow'ered to iulmiiiistor 
agriculture in co-ordination with Lo<;al Governments, (187). 
Postal service in villager, inadequate and extension advocated, 
(478). 

Railways : 

Facilities to cultivators by reduction of lares ami goo<ls rales 
advocated, (478). 

spet'ial Pates for agi'icultural imphunenth advocated, i'182). 
Poads, village: 

Bad conditions and local fund should he expended on jmpro\e- 
ment, (478). 

Improvement ad\ocated, (484), (485). 

AgRICULTUIUL JNDEHTBDNiSSS . 

Banias, rates charged by, 51.596-7. 

Causes, (478), (487). 

Credit: 

Restriction of control, undesirability, (478). 

Sources of, (478), (487). 

proiiosed Means of lightening burden of debt, (478), (487). 

Mortgage and sale, restriction on right of, undesirable, (478-9), 
(487). 

Redemptioji of laud, shortening of pro<iodure needed, (478). 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (478), (487). 

Usurious Loans Act, enforcement, application not necessary, (478). 
Agiucultural Industribs : 

S^pinning and weaving, compulsory training in primary schools, 
advocated, (488). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (488). 

Agricultural Labour: 

Attraction to areas where shortage, projiosed means, (488). 
Attraction of, to waste land, propos^ means, (484). 

Shortage due to (‘ompetition of industrial towns, (484), (489). 

Acrtoultttral Service, insufficient and increase in staff needed, (478). 
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KOTHAWALA, NARIMAN R.— 

Animal Husbaxdby: 

Bulls, price, increase above pre-war, 41,668-70. 

Cattle-breeding: 

by Eoaming tribe of Mahommedan 8indhis, (483). 

Unprofitable now no longer demand for export, (482-3), 51,020-2, 
61,646. 

Co-operative cattle breeding societies, success doubted under present 
circumstances, (484). 

Dairying industry, need for improvement, (483). 

Dual purpose animal, Gujarat breed suitable, 61,642, 51,650. 

Export of cattle, former trade, 61,630-8. 

Fodder: 

Dry, absence of, in dry season, (483). 

Grass depots at each taluka headquarters advocated, (488). 

8ali in ration, necessity for, (483). 

Shortage, and periods of, (483), (488). 

Silage making: 

Desirable, (483). 

not Taken to easily by cultivators, (483), 51,624-5. 

Supply, (483). 

Grazing: 

Enclosed pastures, absence of, (483). 

Grounds, lack of, 51,653-6. 

Ch^erstocking of common pastures and bad results, (483). 

Rates, 51,654. 

more Waste lands for, in villages, advocated, (488). 
Improvement of breeds, proposals, (486), (488), 51,623, 61,647-50. 
Improvement of draught and milch cattle, need for, but difficulties, 
(482). 

Kankrej breed, purpose of, 61,641-2. 

Mixture of ICankroj and Gujarat breeds good for milking and 
draught purposes, 51,637. 

Work animals: 

non-Oastration, (482), 51,657-60. 
liocal demand for, 51,643-6. 

Capital, attracting of, to agriculture, proposed measures, (485), (489). 
Co-OP»RAWON : 

Administration should be by non-officials, (489). 

Cattle-breeding societies, success doubted under present circum¬ 
stances, (484), 

Change in system of advancing money to cultivators on security of 
holdings, &c., advocated, (489). 

Credit Societies: 

Government financial assistance, proposal, (484). 

Rates of interest should bo as low as possible, (489). 

South Daskroi taluka, (489). 

Encouragement by Government advocated and means of, (484), (489). 
Improvement societies, would be beneficial, (484). 

Joint improvement schemee, compulsion on minority might be use¬ 
ful, (484). 

Purchase societies, advocated, (489). 

Sale societies, necessity for, (489). 

Seed stores advocated, (489). 

Cbops: 

Damage by birds and stray cattle, (481). 

Damage by wild animals, and proposed means of prevo?iting, (481), 
(488). 

Improvement, means of, (481). 

Introduction of new, proposals, (481). 

Profitable, change to, advocated, (488), 
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KOTHAWALA, NARIMAN R.—confd. 

Crops— amid. 

Protection ; 

External, efficacy not undei stood by cultivators, and no 
measures taken to train, (481), 

Internal, need for measures, (481). 

Seeds, big seed depots at proposed Government taluka farms advo¬ 
cated, (481). 

Cultivation : 

Mixture of crops, recoin me ndatioii, (481). 

Potation, understood by cultivators, (481). 

Tillage, means of improving, iron ploughs, (481). 

Dt:m()nstration and Propaganda: 

on C^ultivators’ fields, not advocated, 51,678-9. 

Demonstration farm for each taluka. advocated, (477), (486), 

51,677-9. 

Expert advice, means of inducing adoption of, (477). 

Inadequacy of measures, (477). 

Success, example of, (477). 

Education : 

Adult, means of ])opularising, (477). 

Agricultural: 

in All colleges, as optional subject, advocated, (489). 

College in Gujarat, advocated, (486). 

Control by Agricultural Department advocated, (477). 
in Elementary and middle school*, proposal, (484). 

Facilities, need for, (477). 

on Government farm in each taluka advocated, (477), 51,686-9. 
Higher or collegiate education, proposal. (484). 

Incentives inducing lads to study, (486-7). 

in Middle schools ndvo('ated, (489). 

in Primary schools advocated, (486), (487), (489). 

•Students: 

After-careers, (477), (487). 

S(>nr('e of, (477), (487). 

Supply of teacliers and institutions insufficient, (470), (486). 
Teachers, drawing of, from agricultural classes advocated, (477). 
Technical training, increased facilities needed, (487). 

Financing of, ])roposal, (477). 

Improvement, importance of, (486). 

Interest of agriculturists alienated to other avocations, (489). 
Nature study advocated, (477), (484). 

Primary, rural schools: 

free Compulsorv, advocated, (485), 

Reason for small pro|K)rtion of boys in Mibools (485). 

Spinning and weaving, compulsorv training adv(K:ated, (488). 
School farms, advocated, (477). 

School plots, proposal ?<?, (486), (487). 

Teachers in village schools, should be drawn from agricultural 
classes?, (486). 

Village Rtthools with farms attached, proposal, (477). 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial, scope for increased use of, (486). 

Cowduug, use as fuel, prevention advocated and means of, (480), 
(481), (488), 51,661-7. 

Natural: 

Increased use of, scope for, (480). 

Insufficiency, (488). 

Proposals for encouraging use of, (481). 

Popularisation, proposed moans of, (480). 

Finance: 

Advances on easy instalments and without interest, desirable, (487). 
Agricultural banks, advocated, {478 j, (478-9). 
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KOTHAWALA, NARIMAN R.--contd. 

Central Farmers' Bank in each district at least advocated, (4B9>. 
'iacvavi loans: 

Instalments sliould be small and over long periods, (47B). 
Interest, reduction advocated, (478), (487), 51,r59(i-8. 

Payment through special banking iacilities advocated, (478). 
Procedure too lengthy and troublesome and expediting advo¬ 
cated, (478). 

HonnzNos: 

Oonsolidation: 

proposed Means, (479). 

Obstacles in way of, (479), (487). 

Fragmentation; 

Evil of, (479). 

Minimum acreage should be fixed by law, (479), (487), 51,618-9. 
proposed Measures re, (487). 

Implemei^ts ; 

Adoption of improved, means for hastening, (481). 

Distribution, requirements, (481-2). 

Improved: 

Examination of soil needed in connection with, 51,674. 

Use of, by witness, 61,671-6. 

Introduction ot modern types preferable to improvement of existing, 
(481). 

Iron ploughs, introduction, steps taken by witness to induce, (477), 
51,590-5, 61,609-15. 

special Railway rates advocated, (482). 

Imphovkmfxts, factors discouraging carrying out of, by landowners, 
(485), (489). 

Ikrioatiox : 

Canals: 

Distribution of water, unsatisfactory and suggestion, (488). 
Wastage of water by absorption and evaporation, proposed 
means of preventing. (480). 

Field ponds, filling iii of, oy silt and keeping up of, out of revenue 
collected as himayat proposed, (488). 

Management of, by Agricultural Department, proposal, (488). 

North Gujarat, need for perennial scheme and proposal, (479-80), 
(480), (481), (48;J-4), (48^), (487), 51,599-603. 

Pumping, personal experience. 51,579-85. 

Rain water money should not be charged when crops fail, 51.679-% 
Sabarmati irrigation scheme, particulars of. and carrving out of, 
advocated, {479-80), (4%), (483-4), (485), (487), 61,599-603. 

South Daskroi taluka, insufficient and proposed measures, (487), 
51,680. 

Tanks and ponds, drying up of, (480). 

Wells: 

Boring of, proposed assistance to cultivators, (488). 

Fsefni but tiry up in dry periods, (480). 

Wells, ponds, canals, etc., drving up of, in South Daskroi taluka, 
(486), (488). 

Land: 

should he Given by Government to occupants on old tenure only, 
(486). 

New tenure, abolition advocated, (489). 

Permanent tenures advocated, (487). 

Rent, should l>e fixed at doubles the assessment, (487). 

Tenure, proposals, (485-6). 

Land Revenue, permanent settlement advocated, (485-6). 

* Maesetino : 

Defects, (489). 

Information from foreign countries should he published by Govern¬ 
ment, (489). 
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KOTHAWALA, NARIMAN fi.-contd. 

MfDDLB-OLASS YOUTHSj TiU‘ans of attracting, to agriculture, (477), (487). 
Rate of exchange, 18^2., objections to, (489). 

Rbsbaiioh, proposals, (476), 

Soils : 

Deterioration, example of, (480). 

Drainage, need for, in certain parts, (480). 

Erosion by Hood water, prevention possible by construction of 
kutcha bundsy (480), 

Improvement, example of, (480). 

Statistics : 

An/iiawari estimate, should be made on standard fixed ))y Govern¬ 
ment, (485), 

Areas under cultivation and crops, not satisfactory and proposal, 
(486). 

Census, every five years advoc^ated, (485). 

Collection by leading agriculturists in oo-operation with officials 
of Revenue and Agricultural Departments advocated, (489). 
Economic survey of rural population advocated, (486). 
not Published in convenient and handy form and difficulty of 
public in obtaining, (486). 

Yield, not satisfactory and proposal, (486). 

Vetekinary ; 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Agricultural Department 
advoc^ated, (482). 

Contagious Diseases: 

Education of cultivators advocated, (488). 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, and ijroposal, (482). 

Spread of, owing to inadequate grazing facilities, (483). 
Dispensaries: 

Administration, question should rest with Local Boards or with 
.4gricultural or Veterinary Departments, (482), (488). 
under Local Boards and not working satisfaciorily, (482). 
Needed in South Daskroi talnka, (488). 

Touring, need for, (482). 

Transfer to control of provincial authorities advocated, (482). 
full Use not made of, as too far from villages except for some 
surgical treatment, (482). 

Preventive inoculation, obstacles in way of popularising, (482). 
Staff, increase needed, (478). 

Welfare of Ruiul Population : 

Economic inquiries, advocated, and proimsed means of carrying 
out, (485), (489). 

Improvement, proposals for, (485), (489). 

Village life must be improved, (4^), (485), 51,604-8. 

Well maintained and organised village panebayats advocated in 
all villages, (489). 

Lac culture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Land: 

should be Given by Government to occupante on old tenure only, 
Kotkawala (485). 

huimdari system, Naik 50,153-7, 50,185-90, 50,216-8, 50,235-43. 
Nurvadari tenure, G. 11. Dt'^sai 49,300-3; Gordon 51,038-43, 51,139. 

New tenure, abolition advocated, Kothawala (489). 

Rack-renting : 

in Kaka and enquiries should be made with view to legislation,* 
Gordon 51,037, 51,137-8. 

Legislation against, advocated, G. H. Desai 49,296-7. 
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Land-^ontd. 

Rack-rbnting — contd . 

Prevention by law would be improved, Devadhar 49,596. 
Provision against, advocated, jSSr L. S. Mehta 48,997-9000. 

Record of rights, village officers should hold offices in villages and 
make records available to people, Gordon 51,151-3. 

Rents: 

Oomparison with iissessment, Kaira district, Gordon 51,050. 
should be Fixed at double the assessment, Kothawala (487). 
Percentage of produce in Kolaba district, Gordon 51,046-9. 
Byotwari system, Naik 50,183-4. 

Talukdari system, Gordon 51,140-3. 

Tenure; 

proposals, Kothawala (485-6), (487). 

Statistics, improvement advocated, Goidon (418-f). 

System, need for change, Naflk 50,181-2. 

System *in South Africa and India, comparison, Naik 50,219-29. 

Land Mortgage Banks, see under Finance. 

Land Revenue: 

Assessment : 

Concessions to (settlors on new land advocated, D. F. Besai (319). 
Exemption of Improvements by Cultivators from increase. 
in Baroda, G. M. Desai 49,110, 49,194-6. 
in Theory but not always in practice, G. H. Desai (1941. 

High rate of, Naik 50,249-69. 

Highness of, a hindrance to men of capital taking up agricul¬ 
ture, Naik (340). 

Periodical, factor discouraging carrying out of improvements, 
Naik (340). 

Prices of a/bnonnal years taken by Government in fixing, Naik 
50,270-81. 

should be Reduced and made permanent, D. P. Desai 50,010-12. 
50,102-5. 

Reduction advocated in certain districts, I>. P. Desai 50,084-91. 
Revision, factors taken into consideration, Gordon 51,114-7. 

Collectors : 

Responsibility for general economic welfare of the people, pcxsition 
rc, formerly and at present, and proposals, Gordon 50,988-93. 
51,132-4, 51; 156-66. 

should Take interest in co-operation, Gordon 51.131, 

Department : 

closer Co-ordination with agriculture needed, Na\k (3t3S) 
closer Touch with Agricultural and Veterinary Departments advo¬ 
cated, Gordon (416). 

Glutting of local markets at time of payment of, V, L. Mehta 48,877-80. 
Inamdari system, Naik 50,163-7, 50,185-90, 50,216-8, 60,235-43. 

Increase, improvements discouraged by danger of, Naypurkar (374). 
Increased demand feared as result of consolidation of holdings, D. P, 
Desai (315). 

Liberal policy, need for, D. P. Desai (315). 

Payment, borrowing for, V. L. Mehta 48,877-80; Bhagwat 51,307-9. 
Payment through village organisation, proposal, D, P. Desai 49,967, 
50,006-10. 

Percentage of net rents taken by Government, Naik 50,249, 50,250. 
.Proportion of produce, &c., taken in. Sir L. S. Mehta 48,974-6; D. P. 

Desai (315), 60,011, 60,018-25; Gordon 51,044-^j. 

Remission, proposed encouragement of oonsoJidation of holdings by, for 
limited iieriod, G. H, Desai (191), 49,058-61. 
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Land Revenue—conirf. 

Re-modelling of polity necessary to remedy evil of fragmentarfilpn of 
holdings, P. P, De^sai (315). 

Settlements : 

Long period, uuprovements would be eneouraged by, (». H. Demi 
(194). 

Period in Baroda, G. H. Demt 49,110. 

Permanent, advocated, Kothawala (485-6). 

System, taking up of agriculture by men of capital hindered by, Noih 
' (340). 

Landowners: 

iNTEiiEST IX Ammal Hitsbandry : 

Increase, propaganda and demonstration advocated for, Naik (339). 
proposed Means of encouraging, G. II. Desai (183). 

Improiements by, see that title. 

Managers for estates of, need for, and proposal re training, liansing 
(387), 50,743-5. 


Liquor and Drugs, consumption believed to be increasing, and attitude of 
Salvation Army re, Perk 49,651-5, 49,667-74. 

Lucerne, see under Crops. 

Maize, ^ee under Crops. 

MANN, Dr. Harold: 48,549-48,631. 

Education, Agricultuiul Colleges : 

Lyallpur, students from Sind sent to^ formerly, but abandonment 
owing to charge of full cost by Punjab Government, 48,624-8. 
Poona, students from Sind, 48,623-4. 

Sind, need for, and proposal ?c, 48,566, 48,599, 48,624-30. 

Sind : 

increasing Demand for research, demonstration and education, 
48,567-9. 

Development in, policy of Government and Legislative Coun(*il ?e, 
48,549-50. 

SuKKUB Babbage; 

Alkali formation, danger of, but possibility of meeting, and need 
for increased funds, 48,620-2. 

Auctioning of land, speculators would he encouraged, 48,577-8. 
Conditions on Right and I/eft Bank, differences, 48,6)5-7, 48,604-10. 
Development work under, budget, 48,596-600. 

Distribution of land, method not yet settled, 48,573-4, 48,617-9. 
Encouragement of' small holders hoped for, 48,570-2. 

Land to be squared on Punjab system, 48,679. 

Larkana farm, 48,583-6. 

Progress and policy of Government re, 48,549«51, 48,680-2, 

48,588-622. 

Sakraiid station: 

future Demonstration staff, 48,664-6, 48,614-6. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee grant for work at, 48,576. 
Research staff, 48,558-63, 48,57^. 

Scientific staff, possibility of obtaining, 48,690-3. 

Sub-stations, 48,652-5. 

Marketing: 

Arecanut sale societies, success of, Vemdhar (234). 

Billirnor, Navasari District, system, G. E. Desai (189). 

Bulletin in Kanarese, pro{>osal, Shirhatti (296). 
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CoHMlTTEKS : 

Proposal, (J, B, Demi (1B8-9), (189). 

Representation of growers: 

Advocated, Kay 48,325. 

no Piffi(iulty of finding right men, Burt 48,402-3. 

Essential to proper working, Burt 48,401, 
if Impossible, nomination of representative by Department of 
Agricfulture worth considering, Burt 48,404-5. 

Whole-time man, need for, as work much neglected at present, Shir* 
hatfi (293), 

Co-OPliRATIVE SaI.K SoC’imJEtt : 

Advantages of, Shirhatti (292). 

Advocated, F. L. Mehta (110), 48,750-1, 48,754; G, E, Desai (189); 

Devadhar (233-4) ; Kembhavi (462). 

Benefits* derived from, V. L. Mehta (114). 

Binding contracts between members and sot'iety, not iK>ssible under 
Act, Indian Central Cotton Committee (W) ; Burt 4^419-21, 
Combination with co-operative purchase desirable, F. L. Mehta 

Combination with credit and purchase societies advocated at first, 
G. H, Desai (191). 

Co-operation with credit soideties, projiosals for, Shirhatti (290). 
Co-operative finance must go hand in hand with, Devndhai (234). 
Cotton, see that title below. 

Essential, and proposal, Sir L. S, Mehta, (142), 48,949. 

Financing of members by, in areas W'itnout credit facilities, pro¬ 
posal, (290). 

Grovernnient assistance, need for. and proposals, Devadhar (234-5). 
Gill and manure, statistics, 1921-1926, Mehta (113). 

Jaggery, Mehta 48,751. 

in the Karnatak, working of, Devadhar (234). 

for ^lannres, in certain districts, Devadhar (229-30). 

Need for, Peck (276); Kothawala (489). 

Propaganda,* proposals, Shirhatti (291-2). 

Requirements for success and proposals. V, L, Mehta (114). 

Sale of produce tlirough, should be conaition to receiving loan from 
credit societies, Sh ifhatti (290). 

Cotton: F. L . Mehta 48,751. 

Adulteration of Punjali-American cotton, Indian ('cntral i'otfon 
Committee (20). 

Auction in public markets, opinion re, and dushke of buyers to, Burt 
48,417-8. 

Berar: 

Conditions, Burt 48.308. 

Markets, aefects oi, and proposals for improvement, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee (15-16). 

System. Fotiadi 50,807-11. 

Bombay (District) Cotton Markets Bill, proposed inclusion of gin¬ 
ning and pressing factories, Burt 48,4()7-13. 

Brokers should be abolished, Kaimarkar 49,923. 

Cleaner picking required, Kenihhavi (468). 

principal Complaints against Indian cottons, and possible measnivs 
for remedying. Indiiin Ce^itral Cotton Committee (22-25). 

Control by niorfcet committee over transactions in compounds of 
ginning factories: 

Advocated, Burt 48,266-7. 

Opinion re proposal, Fotiadi 50,816. 

* Co-operative: 

Aim of, and advantages, Shirhatti (286-8), (2^K)-7), 49,782-B. 
Assistance would be given by Indian Central Cotton Committee,. 
B7irf 48,639-41. 

Collecting centres, scheme, Shirhatti (290-1). 
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Marketing—con^f/. 

Cotton— contd. 

Co-operative— contd. 

teost Khaiidesh societies, wound up, Itansing 50,782. 

Qadag market: 

* Boycott of Ilalli Brothers for dealing with, Calvocore.ssi 
60,828-30. 

Boycotting of, by dalals, etc., Shirhatti 49,762-79; Kar- 
mar/car 49,913, 49,921. 

Method of working, membership, etc., Shirhatti 49,766-79; 
Karmarkar 49,884-90, 49,901-2, 49,907-21, 49,924-6. 

Hubli Sale Society: 

Committee of Management, Shirhatti 4^698-706. 

Evidence on behalf of, ste Shirhatti, Rao -Sahib G. S., 
(283-297), 49,697-49,926. 

Improvement, suggestions for, Shirhatti (292-3). 

Method of working, profits, etc., Shirhatti /,292-3), 49,706- 
61, 49,821-56, 49,869-83, 49,897-901, 49,906. 

Sale of seeds, Shirhatti 49,724-8, 49,782-7. 

Improvement of system, suggestions for, Karmarkar (311). 
Increase advocated, Naik 60,246. 

lyarnatak CJo-operative Central Cotton sale organisation, scheme 
for, Shirhatti (296). 

Larger area of operation needed, Shirhatti (292). 
very Little of, at present but good on principle, Fotiadi 60,827, 
50 831-2. 

Need for, Shirhatti (286). 

Obstacles to progre^ of movement, Shirhatti (288), 49,789-96. 
Particulars rc, Indian Central Cotton Commutec (29-31); V. L. 
Mehta 48,751. 

not Popular with brokers, Fotiadi 60,824-6. 

Societies should also sell other agricultural produce, Shirhatti 
(291). 

•Sousak Cotton Sale Society, Naik 60,174. 

Success of, Devadhar (234). 

Dalals: 

Keasoii for cultivators preferring to sell to, liansmg 50,783-6. 
System and defects, India/n Central Cotton Committee (16). 
Damping of, in factories and objection to, Fotiadi 50,928-36, 50,986; 
(^alcocoiessi 50,935-6. 

Deductions by purchasers outside area of market and beyond con¬ 
trol of authorities, reply to complaint, Fotiadi 50,815-6. 


Dhulia market; 

Particulars rc, and system in, Bemsing (390-1), 50,693. 
Regulation, proposal for. Bansing (391), 60,687-90, 60,694-7. 
Disputes after weighment, possible methods of settling, Burt 48,406, 
Export, competition of American cotton, Burt 48,268. 

Ginning and baling, position re, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(20-22); A'ay 48,255-9. . , ,, 

Grading of cotton for export, question not yet examined, Kay 


48,259-60. 

by Growers, facilities and defects, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(16-17) 

Improvement, importance of, and proposals, Kay 48,250; Karmarkar 
Information re Bombay prices, etc., system in, Hubli, Shirhatti 


49,§56-7. 

Information re market conditions: 

Facilities, Indian Central Cotton Committee {27-28). 
Recommendation, Indian Central Cotton Committee (2^. 
Judging of quality of cotton as kapas or as lint, BuH 48;398. • 

Karachi market, conditions, Indian Central Cotton Committee (w). 
in Khandesh, conditions, Indian Central Cotton Committee (16); 


Burt 48,308, 
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Marketing— conirf. 

CJOTTON — contd, 

Legklatiou for proper o^anieed marketing advocated, law to be 
applied by Provincial Governments, Kay 47,324. 

MarKets outside or inside town, a matter of local convenience, Burt 
48,414-6. 

Mixing of: Fotiadi 50,821-3. 

Desi cotton with Punjab-American, and measures taken for 
dealing with, Indian Central Cotton Committee (23-26). 
Different varieties of, Egyptian and Sudanese regulations for 
preventing, Indian Central Cotton Committee (25-27). 
Legislation on lines of Sudan not considered desirable at pre¬ 
sent, Kay 48,266-7. 

"" Northern Gujarat, (joiiditions, Indian Cent ml Cotton Committee 
(16). 

Organisation of markets as in Berar advocated, Shirhaiti (294). 
Price received by cultivator, connection with general reputation of 
tradl, Burt 48,400. 

Regulated open markets controlled by Committees, recommenda¬ 
tion, Indian Central Cotton Committee (5), (15). 

Regulation of markets and appointment ot market <x)inmittees, pro¬ 
posal, Bansing (391), 50,687-90, 50,694-7. 

Sale of crop before picking, Shirhatti (2^), 49,780. 

Separate cotton markets, need for, in district doubted, Naik 
50,246-7. 

Southern Maratha country, names of market pliuos and .statistics 
of quantities and values, Shirhaiti (285). 

Storage: 

Accommodation : 

Berar, provision under consideration, Bvif 48,307. 
not Provided for in Bill, Kay 48,305-6. 

Arrangements, Shirhaiti 49,9(K)-1, 49,906; Karmarkar 49,901-2. 
DifficuTby as kapas would have to be mixed, Fotiadi 60,817. 
Surveys by Indian Central Cotton Committee. Burt 48,387-91, 
48,483-4. 

System, Shirhaiti (285-6), 49,807, 49,809; Naik 50,166-74. 
value received by cultivators, question as to fairness of, Fotiadi 
60,818-20. 

Weights and measures, Shirhatti 49,801-6. 

Standardisation advocated, Shirhatti (293), 49,808. 

Wholesale: 

Estimated Indian crop, exports, mill consumption and Bombay 
stocks on 31st August, seasons 1921-22 to 1925-20, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee (17). 

Particulars re, and powsibilities of improvement, Imlian Central 
Cotton Committee (17-28). 

Beceipt.s of raw cotton into chief ports of India from year 
ending 31 st August, 1922-23 till 1925-26, Indian Central 
CoUon Committee (19). 

Beceipts of various growtlis of cxitton into Bombay from 1st 
September to 31et August for the years 1921-22 to 1925-26, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee (18). 

Work of Indian Central Cotton Committee re^ (5). 

Daliik or agents of middlemen, proposed formation of a.vsociations to 
regulate conduct of, Devadhar (234), 49,333-9. 

Exporting firms, question of extent of knowledge re cultivation, 
Calvocoressi 50,917-21, 50,939-42. 

Facilities ; 

Adequate tlioijgh not quite satisfactory, Bhagwat (443). 

Satisfactory, Kemhhavi (468). 

Satisfactory but systems of marketing and distribution not satis¬ 
factory, Nagpurkar (373), 

Unsatisfactory. Shirhaiti (283); Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
Bombay (512). 
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Marketing — contd. 

Fixing of grades and standards for All-India produce, extent to which 
desirable, Calvocoressi 50,922-3. 

Glutting of local markets at time of payment of land revenue, V, X. 
Mehta 48,877-80. 

Grading, etc., not critical questions for small farmers, only for 
exporters, Nagpurkar (373). 

Grading officers, Government appointment of, would be approved, 
Devadhar 49,599-600. 

Gbain : 

Elevators: 

Feasibility in Bombay doubted as quantity of wheat not 
su&cientj Calvocoressi 50,868. 

Difficulties in connec*tion with, Calvocoressi 50,868-9. 

Sale society, Sukkur, Devadhar (234). 

System, Bhagwat (444). 

Ciir : 

Oo-operative sale societies, V, L. Mehta 48,761; Bhagwat (444), 
51,251. 

Poona and other markets, system, Bhagwat (448-4). 

Sale s<K*iety, Poona, Devadhar (234). 

SysfcemwS and suggestions for improvement, F. X, Mehta (111). 
Improvement, proposals for, Devadhar (234); Shirhatti (296). 

Information to Cultivators, etc,, on Market Conditions, etc. : 
Advocated, Naik (340); Kemhnavi (468). 
proposed Means of, V. L. Mehta (111). 

Prol)<>^al, Devadhar (2^15); Ransing (391). 

Publication in English, proposal, Shirhatti (296). 
might be Supplied but little benefit anticipated at present, Bhagwat 
(444). 

Useless at present owing to illiteracy, Indian Merchants' Chamher, 
Bombay (512). 

Information from foreign countries should he xiublisliwl by Government. 
KothawnJa (489). 

Markets sliould be within Municipal boundary, Ransing 50.692-3. 
Merchants, margin of profit, Naik (340). 

Middlemen ; 

Charges not excessive, Walchnnd Hirachand 51,8.32-3. 

Interests of, Calvocoressi 60,944-8. 

Potatoes: 

in Poona, Bhagwat (444), 51,252-8. 

Sale society, Sind, Devadhar (234). 

XJuahiy, grading and packing, no demand for improvement by Indian 
consumers but steps propoEed to induce, Bhagw^it (444). 

Raising of grade and standard of Indian produce, p^sioility of, with 
propaganda and verv .strict legislation and supervision, Calvocoressi 
50,91146. 

Reputation of Indian goods, measures for improvement of, would be 
approvedj Walchand Rirachand 51,841-5. 

Sale by weight, gradual compulsion advocated, Bhagwat (444). 
Standardisa;tion of produce, need for, and proposal, G. H. Demi (189), 
49,092-4, 49,265-72. 

Surat district, Naik (340). 

System of marketing and distribution satisfactory, Kemhhavi (468), 
51,482-5. 

Systems and defects of, F. X. Mehta (110); G, JET. Desai (188), (189); 
Devadhar (233-4); Kothawala (489). 

Transport and communications, backwardness of Bombay Government as 
regards, Wnlchand Hirachand 51,821-4. 

Traris;port facilities inadequate, Naih (340). 

Unsatisfactory arrangements, Naik (340). 

Vegetable market, Poona, system and conditions, Bhagwat (444). 
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Marketing — contd. 

WBJtCHTS AND HEAeVEES t 

Btandardisation advocated, G, H, Besai (189); Bhagwai (444),, 

61,408-9. V y V ^ 

Uiuformity advocated, F. L. Mehta (110-1); Bevadhar (234); 
Nagpurkar (373). 

Wheat: 

Adulteration and damping, no complaints, Calvocoressi 50,870. 
Adulteration by dirt^ improvement, Calvocoressi 50,87^0. 

Clean wheat, question whether value received for, Calvocoressi 
60.888-8. 

Holding of, for longer period by cultivator than formerly and effect, 
Calvocoressi 60,871-4. 

Purchase methods of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Calvocoressi 50,868-60. 
Standardisation of produce, need for, and proposal, G, E, Besai 

(m\ 

MEHTA, J. K., Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Cliamber, Bombay: 
51,787-62,146. 

Acuucultitbal Industries ; 

Hand spinning, possibilities of, and proposals for development, 
ol ,818-20, 51,908-19, 51,949-^54, 62,010-52, 52.092, 52,139-42. 
Instruction in agricultural bias schools advoc^ated, 52.143. 

Weaving: 

no Caste prejudice against, known of, 51,914-8. 

Mill yarn r/handspuii yarn, 52,022-41. 

Professional weavers, 51,911-2, 51.196-7, 52,021. 
not Possible as part time occupation, 51,911-4. 52,017-21. 
Houitngs, legislation, opinion re, 52,102. 

In DUN Centbai. Cotton Committee, money spent on putting up plant; 
at Matuuga, objei’tion to, 51,926-35, 52,009. 

Indian Merchants’ C’h amber, reiiresentation on Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, 52,145-6. 

Research, financing of, by export cess on wheat, question of attitude of 
Indian Mendiaiits’ Chamber, 62,096-8. 

MEHTA, Sir LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, Kt., C.I.E.: (laS-HS), 48,938-49,031. 

Al)^riNlSTR4TION : 

Board of Agriculture, iKipularisation of, and association of unofficial 
workers with, advoc^ated, (140). 

]!ileetings between officers of Agricultural Departments, extension 
advocated, (140). 

AoRicuDTUttAi; Department, little attention paid by non-officials to, luul 
to agriculturists until recently, 48,953-4 

Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Causes of, (141). 

Means for lightening burden of debt, (141). 

Mortgage and sak^, limitation of right of, should be confined to 
backward, &c., areas, (141). 

AaRTCui/ruRAL Industi^bs : 

Bombay Provincial Bank memorandum, general agreement with, 
(142i 

Regional surveys of rural crops and industries proposal, (112). 
Subsidiary industry, ordinary cultivators unable to maintain them¬ 
selves without, 48,985-6, 

Animal Husbandry, ftxlder, famine reserve, 49,015. 

Co-operation ; 

, Bombay Provincial Bank: 

Branches, Government facilitation of opening of, proposal for, 
(140), 48,948, 

Memorandum agreed with, generally, (139). 

Encouragement of growth of, proposed means, (142-3). 
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MEHTA, Sir LALUBHAI SAMALDAS— 

Oo-OPBRATION — contd, 

Bx^nt to which rural leaders trained by, 48,960-3. 

Irrigation societies, pjoposal, (141). 

Loom unions, pix>j>osais for encouragement, (143). 

Non-officials, work of, 48,954. 

Organisation of movement, 48,959. 

Progress of movement, 48,941. 

Sale societies, organisation essential, and proposal, (142), 48,949. 
Sovicar must be replaced by, (140), 48,947. 

Surpluses of sub-treasuries, deposit of portion with local central 
banks or branches of larger banks, advocated, (140), 48,948. 
Transfer of funds, facilities advocated, (140). 

Wholesale society in Bombay formerly, (142). 

Oroi'S, improvement, work of Agricultural Department, 19,017-9, 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Demonstration farms, education of people to understand advantages 
of, needed, 49,020. 
llequirements for success, (140). 

Taluka associations, value of work of, 49,0:24. 

Education : 

Adult: 

Definite system needed, (140). 

Work of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey re, and abandonment after 
his death owing to financial difficulties, (140), 48,955-8. 
Agricultural: 

Imjontives to taking up, (139). 

Re-direction of rural education, need for, (139). 

Special facilities for agricultural areas fulvocatetl, (139). 

Taking up of, with view to sti(‘king to agriculture, not merely 
fur Government posts, advocated, 48,045-6. 

Teachers, opportunities should be given to agricultural classas 
to qualify as, but no class distinctions should be made in 
making appointments, (139). 

Literacy, small percentage of, (139). 

Primary: 

Popularisation of, propased means, (143). 

Poverty a reason for withdrawal of children from S(‘hool, (143). 
University Students as rural leaders, question of. 48,964-5. 

Fertilisers, Adoption of: 

Co-operative iroiernent, value of. (142). 

Economic factor, (142). 
h'iNANCE: 

Land niortgago credit, proposals /c, (141). 

Short-term credit, co-operative method the most suitable for, (140). 

Forests: 

Administration: 

Interesting of village community in, advocated (142). 
xMethods not in consonance with agriculturists’ interests, (142). 
Restrictions on grazing and use of firewood, enforcement: 

Duty should be entrusted to local panchayats, (142). 
too Rigid, (142). 

Holdings, Consolidation: 

Bombay draft legislation generally accepted, (141). 

Legislation necessary, 48,981-2. 

Punjab system approved, (141). 

iMPiiKHRNTs, Adoption of new and improved: 

Co-operative movement, value of, (142). 

Economic factor, (142). 

International Institute op AoRictJLTtjRB at Rome, Indian delegate 
advocated, 48,938. 
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MEHTA, Sir tALUBHAI SAMALDAS—coti^^ci. 

lERlOATION: 

Co-operative societies, proposal, (141). 

Miuor Bcliemee: 

Development, comprehensive policy should be carried out, (141), 
49.015. 

Staff, proposal re, (141). 

Wells, decline of water in, 48,951. 

Land revenue, proportion of gross income taken in, 48,974-6. 

Land system, provision against rack-renting, advocated, 48,997-9000. 

Besearch, interchange of results between provinces advocated, (140). 

Welfare of Rural Pofulation ; 

Amenities of rural areas, proposals for increasing, (143), 48,960. 

Area of land reqiiired to maintain family of three people in wet and 
dry lands, 48,988-94. 

Board •of Rural Economic Inquiry, proposed formation ot, (143), 
48,977, 48,979, 49,011, 

Kconomic condition of agriculturists in ryotwan and zamindan 
tractSp comparison advocated, (139). 

Economic condition of the people, little genuine interest shown by 
Central and Provincial GovernmenU, (138), 48,962. 

Medical relief, proposal for provision of, (143). 

Non-ofBi(ual agencies, need for work by, and encouragement of, 
49,030-1. 

Physical condition of people, 48,996, 49,001-3. 

increasing Poverty, (138), 48,942-4, 48,966-76, 48,978-80, 49,006-10, 
49,021-3. 

increased Production necessary, 48,996, 49,013. 

Sanitary and hygienic improvement, ranchayats could undertake, 
(143), 

Society for the Service of Rural India, response not likely to be ade¬ 
quate, 48;98:l-4, 49,025-30. 

Staff, requirements, (143). 

Systematic effort to improve position of agriculturists needed, 
'49,015. 

Taxation levied in rural areas, great portion of proceeds must be 
utilised in those areas, (143), 48,950-1. 

Thrift, need for instruction in, and work of co-operative movement 
re, 49,024. 


MEHTA, V. L., Managing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
Ltd.; (103-116), 48,682-48,937. 


Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (10(5), 48.7iM-4S, 48,822-6, 903-4, 48,934. 

(tluinge in old-time rural economy as factor in connection with, 
(106), (107), 48,875-6. 

Compounding of portion of debt by sowcars, proposal, (108). 

Credit, sources of, (107), 48,744-5. 

Means of lightening burden of debt, (107-8). 

Moneylending by Pathans, (107), 48,744-5. 

Redemption of debt through co-operative socirtnw, and proposal re, 
(108), 48,723-7, 48,815-21, 48,933. 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (107). 


Agricultural Industries : 

doth manufacture, proposal, (109-10). 

local Oo-operative organisations, proposal, (110). 

Dairying^ requirements for success, (109). 

Hand spinning: 

Encouragement of, proposal for, (110), 48,832-46. 

Introduction by All-India Spinners’ Association in certain dis¬ 
tricts, 48,746-9. 

Home Industries Association, Bengal, and proiiosal, (llO), 48,914-6. 
not Necessary if productive capacity of agriculture can be increased, 
48,749. 
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MEHTA, V, L.— conid, 

AoRICULTtJR.U, Indxtstribs-— contc?. 

Plying of carts for hire, (109). 

Poultry-keeping, position re, (109). 

Preparation of agricultural products for consumption, possibilities. 

of; and requirements for success, (110). 

Revival of, a means of lightening burden of debt, (107). 

Time spent by cultivator on holding and o(x:iupatiou in slack season, 
(109). 

Weaving societies, 48,832. 

Co-operation : 

Adult education, resolution of Provincial Co-operative Conference, 
(103). 

All-India Bank, considered at Provincial Banks Conference, but 
not felt to be advantageous at piesent, 48,692, 48,695. 

Banking unions preferable to banks of mixed typo, 48,867-8. 

Banks and branches, use of surplus balances of local sub- 
treasuries by, proposal, (105), 48,673-91, 48,807-8, 48,921-4. 
Bombay Provincial Bank, Ltd.: 

Advances of money for debt redemption, 48,723-7. 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank of India, 48,648. 

Cheque system and advantages of, 48,892-8. 

Debentures, Government guarantee, 48,766-7, 48,871. 

Demand for long term credit not met I)v, to any extent, 
48,697, 

Financing of, 48,638-4. 

Issue of further debentures under consideration, 48,644-5. 
History of, 48,6^-7. 

Lending to, and receipt of deposits from, other Provinces, 
48,69:3-4. 

Money lent only to registered societies and not to cultivators, 
and undesirability of lending direct to cultivators, 48,649-52. 
Opening of branches of, versus starting new local central banks, 
48,867-9. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, 48,784. 

Share capital, amount of, and amount held by individuals and 
by societies, 48,787-92 

Supply of sulphate of ammonia and iron implements by, work¬ 
ing as agents on commission, (104), 48,660-6. 

Surplus, 48,686-90. 

Central Banks, opening of, in rural areas, proposal for encourage¬ 
ment, (105), (112). 

Co-ordination in work of credit and purchase and sale advocated. 

(113), 48,818-21. 

Credit societies: 

Limit on advances to individuals: 

Change in form advocated under certain conditions, (113), 
48,768-80. 

Raising of limit, would not solve problem, 48,846-54. 

ES..300 inadequate and revision needed, 48,925-8. 
for Short terms loans, the most suitable svstem, (104). 

and proposal 're, (108), 48,723-7, 

4o,o1o-4&1, 48,9o3. 

Department, functions advocated for, (112). 

Deposit banking, proposals for encouragement, (112). 

Mucation of borrowers, importance of, and steps taken in areaa 
served by Bombay Provincial Bank, (104), 48,667-9. 
education of members in w-operative principles, payment of staff 
by Government would be agreed to, but through (*entral repre¬ 
sentative body, 48,884, 48,887. ^ • 

Education and propaRanda, voluntary associations with State 
financial assistance, advocated, (111). 

Effect on moneylenders, (114). 
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CXH)WftRATiowr—canid. 

Encouragement oi growth of, proposed measures for: 
by Government, (104-5), (111-2), 48,672-95. 
by Non-ofl&cial a^gencies, (112). 

Ginning and pressing societies, technical control a difficulty, 
48.762-6. 

Implements, sale through, statistics and proposal, (109), 48,826-31. 

Increase in membership and business anticipated, 48,783. 

Instalment shares, proposed introduction of system in certain 
districts, (112). 

Issue of remittance transfer receipts direct from provincial head¬ 
quarters to sub-treasuries and vice versa, advocated, (105), 
48,672-3, 48,921-4. 

Land mortgage business not suitable for, (106), 48,698-9. 

Loans, statements of normal credits, system of, and extension 
a<Jvocated, (112), 48,77S4, 48,800-6, 48,862-6. 

Official element, proposals for gradual decrease, 48,905-11. 

Payment of loans by cheque, statistics, and desirability of exten¬ 
sion, (112-3). 

Primary societies with unlimited liability, provision of free audit 
by Government advocated until free and compulsory education 
introduced throughout the country, (111-2), 48,756-65, 48,881-8. 

Provincial Co-operative Institute, recognition by Government 
advocated, as in Bombay, 48,856-6. 

Purchase and sale societies, benefits derived from, (114). 

Purchase and sale; 

Combination desirable, (113). 

llequirements for success and proposals, (114). 

Bate or interest, opinion re, 48,929-30. 

Besults, (114), 

Siale of fertilisers through, and proi)osal rs, (108-9). 

Sale of gnr and manure, statistics, 1921-1926, (113). 

Sale societies: 

Advocated, (110), 48,760-1, 48,754. 

Cotton, 48,751. 

Jaggery, 48,751. 

Supply of cotton seed in Khandesh, statistics, 1923-26, (113). 

Taccavi advances through, system, (105-6), 48,700-22. 

Taluka development as.sotuations, constitution and work of, 
(103-4), 48,667-9. 

Urban and central banks, audit, banks should be permitted to select 
own professional auditors, (112), 48,889-91. 

Onops, change from food crops to money crops as cause of l>orrowiiig, 
(106), 48,734-4:1. 


DRMONSTBATION ANP PllOPAGANPA: 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, (104), 48,798. 
leading Agriculturists must be associated with propaganda w^ork, 
g03). 

dinusion of Education necessary for spread of influence of, (103). 
Taluka development associations registered under Co-operative 
Societies Act, constitution and work of, (103-104), 48.657-9. 

Education : 

Adult: 

(3o-operative movement should be associated with, 48,859-61, 
48,936-6. 

Importance of, (103). 

Night schools, endowment fund created by Sir Vitihaldas 
Thakersey, but abandonment, (103), 48,653-6, 48,858-61, 

48,899-901 
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MEHTAi V. L,^cont(i. 

Education— contd . 

Adult— contd. 

Projjosal, (115). 

Punjab system, (103). 

Agricultural schools of type of Model school put up at Poona Agpn^ 
cultural School, extension adi^ocated, 48,793-7. 

Danish Folk High Schools, institutions of type of, but more modest 
in aims, proposal, (115), 48,937. 

Illiteracy, relapse into: 

Means of preventing, (115), 48,937. 

Tendency declining, (114-5), 48^/81-2. 

Primary, free and compulsory, importance of immediate and 
universal introduction, (114). 

Rural bias advocated, (114-5). 

Starting of schools financed partly by co-operative bodies and State 
and local authorities, resolution of Provincial Oo-operative Con¬ 
ference, (103). 

Fkrtilisbks : 

Co-operative organisation of sale of, proposal for, (108-9). 
Popularisation of. jiroposed means of, (108-9). 

Sulphate of ammonia: 

Sale of, through co-operative societies, statistics, (lOS-9). 

Supply by Bombay Provincial Bank working as agents on com¬ 
mission, (104), 48.660-6. 

Finance : 

Cheque currency, increasing adoption of, 48,670-1. 

Land Mortgage Banks: 

Government financial assistance, propo.sal, (105), (111), 48,870-2. 
Proposal, (105), (107-8), 48,696-9, 48,873-4, 48,931-2. 

Taccavi loans: 

C'Vmtinuance only necessary in certain areas, (105). 
for Land Improxernent: 

through Co-operative Societies, system, (105-106), 48,700-22. 
Proposals for improvement of system, (106). 

Short-t-<*rTn, co-operative credit societies the best method, (104). 
Special machinery for rural credit, need for, (104). 

Holdings, consolidation, Punjab system, generally agreed with, 48,012. 
Gur making, improvement needed and pixii>osal for training (‘lasses, 
(111), 48,917-20. 

ImpIiEMENTs : 

Iron, snp])ly by Bombay Provincial Bank working as agents on 
commissioij, (104), 48,^0-4. 

Popularisation, proposed TnBan.s of, (109). 

Sale through co-operative societies and prop<xsal re, (109), 48,826-31. 
Irktgation : 

in Areas liable to famines and scartn'ties, proposed financial 
assistance, (108), 48,811-4. 

Field embankments for conservation of rain water, poshibiliticjs in 
Sholapur, (108). 

Minor schemes, obstacles to development of, financial and teidinioal, 
(108), 48,913. 

Tanks and ppnd«, districts where scope for, (108). 

Technical aavice, proposal, (108). 

Wells, districts uhere scope for extension, (108). 

Marketing : 

Oo-operative societies advocated, (110), 48,750-1, 48,754. 

Cotton, ooKiperative sale societies, 48.751. 

Defects of present system, number of intermediaries, (110). 
Glutting of local markets at time of payment of land revenue^ 
48,877-80. 

Giw, systems and suggestions for improvement, (111), 48,761. 
Information as to cro]) conditions, proposed means of, (111). 
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ii£HTA^ V. L.^contd. 

MAHMX/smo-^ontd. 

Weights ii;nd measures, need for uniformity, (llO-l)t 
WbiiPAb® ot Bubal Population: 

Contracting margin between agricultural income and expenditure, 
(106), 48,72a-32. 

Improvement of health conditions, means of inducing, (110). 
Meteorological Department, see under Administration. 

Mfddle*elae$ youths: 

Agricultural clubs for, proposal, Ooheen (496), 61,703-4, 

Lack of interest in agriculture, causas of, G. H. Desai (157): Bevadhar 
49,681-6; D. P. Desai (319-20); Kemhhavi (462-3), 51,476. 

Means of attracting, to agriculture, Q, H. Desai (157); D. P. Desai 
(319); Naik (837); Bansing (387); Kofhaimh (477), (487). 

Training as apprentices, with stipend, at Government or private farms, 
proposal, Naik (337). 

Milk, see under Dairying industry under Animal Husbandry. 

Millets, see under Crops. 

Moneylenders, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Muktesar Institute, see under Besearch under Veterinary. 

NAGPURKAR, S. D., M.Ag., of the Union Agency, Poona (Manures): 
(366-374), 50,439-623. 

Administration : 

Meteorological Department: 

Agricultural interests not attended to, (368). 

* Joshis of more service to farmers than, (368), 50,494-8. 

whole-time Minister of Agriculture in Council, proposal, (368). 
Political divisions unsuitable to agricultural conditions, and each 
agricultural Province should be complete unit, (367). 

Railways: 

Export and import trade favoured as against agriculture, (368), 
60,461-2. 

Freights; 

on Manures, reduction needed, (370). 

on Sulphate of ammonia, reduction advocated, 50,451-2. 

Agriculturk a losing concern in the Deccan, 50,613-7. 

AoRICXJLTURAJ. 1 NDEBTEDNBSS : 

Causes, (368-9). 

Relief of, only possible by making agriculture profitable, (369). 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (369). 

Agricultural Industbibs : 

Carting a bye industry, but decline owing to introduction of rail¬ 
ways and motor lorries, (372). 

Investigation for improvement of implements, etc., desirable, (372). 
Need for, 50,634-5. 

Poultry keeping, suitability of, (372). 

Sheep and cattle rearing on small scale, suitability of, but Govern¬ 
ment assistance with capital needed, (372). 

Spinning and simple weaving the most suitable subsidiary cottage 
industry, (372), 60,532-6. 

Time spent oy cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
• season, (372). 

Agricultural Labour, land development schemes entailing migration of, 
must be undertaken by capitalists or Government, (372). 
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NAGPURKAR, S. D.^contd. 

AoHTOULTtTRAL SBiiviCB, iiot in time with agriculturists, (367)^ 60,583^. 
Animal Husbakdht: 

Bulls, compulsory castration of bulls not required for breading, 
advocated, (372). 

Cattle breeding not profitable to cultivators owing to fodder diffi¬ 
culty, 60,643-65. 

Dairy industry, not a farmers* industry, (372). 

Deterioration of cattle, (371), 60,547, ^,^4. 

Fodder : 

Export of oil cakes and oil seeds, prevention advocated, (371). 
Increase of area under food crops advocated, (372). 

Oilcakes, difficulty caused by export, 50,554. 

Oils, bounties on production of, advocate, (371). 

Preservation of grass lands and removal of vexatious restric¬ 
tions of forest laws advocated, (372). 

Gracing, in Deccan, position re. 60,646-63. 

Improvement of breeds, proposed means, (371-2). < 

Number and quality of cattle, need for increase, (367), 50,480-6. 
Selection and improvement of existing strains of draught and milch 
cattle n^ded, (371), 

Sheep rearing, need for encouragement, and proposal, (370). 

Capital : 

no Desire by city men to purchase land in the Deccan, 50,573-7, 
60,580-83, 60,620-2. 

Need for attracting, to agriculture, (373-4). 

OO-OPERATION : 

Credit Societies, provision of funds by Government for long-term 
loans by, proposal, (368), 50,453-4. 

Government provision of funds to be used b} co-operative societies 
for provision of capital, advocated, (373). 

Crops: 

Damage by wild animals: 

Arms Act should be made more liberal (371). 

Decreasing, (371). 

Food crops should have preference over commercial crops, 50,623. 
Grain, annual yield, and comparison with requirements of popula¬ 
tion, (36C), 50,465;79, 50,561-0. 

Improvement in grain crops would result in improvement in fodder 
supply, (371). 

Improvement by selection and breeding of dry food crops, possi¬ 
bility, (370), 

Introduction of exotic varieties not advocated, (371). 

Protection: 

External, (371). 

Internal, need for investigation, (371), 

Seeds: 

Selection and distribution a necessity, (371). 

Selection and preservation, need for propaganda in better 
methods, (371). 

Sugarcane, use of sulphate of ammonia, (370), 50,512-7, 50,537-9 
Yimd, need for increase, (366). 

Cultivation : 

Dry, problem of, and requirements, (366), 

Indian system of tillage, rotation and mixing, no improvement 
needed, (371). 

Demonstration : 

on Cultivators* land, proposal for, (367). 

the only Practicable method of propaganda, (367). 

Education : 

of Adult farmers, none, (367). 
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NAGPURtCAR, S. D,-->conU, 

WsjitfCATiovt — eontd, 

Agnculturai: 

Adult^ need for, by oral mstruction and on demonstration farms, 
advocated, 50,578^9. 

Defects of present system, and requirements, (367), 60,460. 
Dhulia school, particulars re, (386), (388), 60,634-64, 60,728-9, 
Incentives to study, (367). 

Poona College, training at: 

Inad^uacy of, on practical side, 60,450. 

Opinion re, 50,656-60. 

Cbmpulsory, time not ripe for, (373). 

FsETimSKiis: 

Adulteration: 

no Adulteration hy merchants, small amount possible by petty 
men, 60,688-96. 

Legislation on lines of Fertilizers and Foodstuffs Act of England, 
(Advocated, (370), 50,587-94. 

Artificial, value of, (369-70). 
for Bajm : 

Investigation of question and further expermients needed, 
50,460-4. 

not Profitable without sufficient rainfall, 60,460. 

Bones^ fish and oil cakes, prevention of export advocated, (370). 
Chemical: 

Manufacture in India by most modern and cheapest methods 
advocated, (370). 

Use of, risky for dry crops. 50,522. 

Cowdung, use as fuel, means of prevention, (370), (373), 60,697. 
for Dry crops, investigation needed, 60,465-7. 

Effect of phosphates, Ac., further investigation needed, (370). 
Farmyard, proposals for increased supply, (370). 

Fisheries and fish oil manufacture, encouragement advocated, (370). 
Green manuring, encouragement advocated, (370). 

Importance of question, (370). 

Natural: 

Sheep rearing, need for encouragement and pioposed means, 
(370). 

Value of, (369-70). 

Night soil, poudrette, encouragement advocated, (370), 50,500-7. 

CHI cake, increased use of, 50,523. 

Popularisation, proposed means of, (370). 

Railway freights, reduction needed, (370). 

Sulphate of ammonia: 

Experiments with, results and scope for increased use, 60,508-21. 
Use of, for sugarcane, (370), 50,612-7, 50,537-9. 

Finance: 

Investment of capital in business, proposal for encouraging, (368). 
Peoples^ Banks, proposal, (368). 

Requirements, (368). 

faccavl loans, issue through Co-operative societies with direction ot 
utilisation by Agricultural Department, advocated, (368). 
Fohests : 

Afforestation, need for, (373). 

Department : 

should not be considered as Revenue-maJiing department but as 
department to help agriculture, (373). 

Transfer to Minister of Agriculture proposed, (368), 50,597. 
Fuel, free supply advocated, (373). 

Grazing: 

Discouragement by forest laws, ^72). 

Facilitation of permits needed, (372), 

Fees, not excessive, (372), d0,W8-608. 

Free, not advocated, 60,019. 
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NAGPURKAR, S. D.-^contd. 

Fobissts— conid. 

Offi^rs, change of attitude needed, 50,604-5. 

Policy must be in favour of agriculturists, 50,697. 

Sheep grazing, facilitation advocated, (370). 

Holdings, consolidation by natural process taking place and will con¬ 
tinue if left alone, (369). 

Implements, indigenous, most suitable on the whole, modern machinery 
only desirable in case of land development schemes, (371), 50,486-93. 
Improvements : 

Factors discouraging landowners from carrying out, (374), 60,570. 
Nature of, required, 50,571. 

Ibbioation : 

Oanalfi, jperennial, must be accompanied by drainage system, ques¬ 
tion of economies of, and need for investigation, (369). 

Lift, with power-pumping machinery, advocated where deep basins 
exist, (369). 

lietention of rain water, need for, and manure could then be used, 
(369), 50,524-31. 

Seasonal canals, ponds, tanks, embankments, hvnds and wells 
better than perennial canals, (369). 

Waterfinder, appointment by Government approved, 50,572. 
Water-finding methods, investigation of underground streams 
advocated, (369). 

Marketing : 

Facilities satisfactory, but systems of marketing and distribution 
not satisfactory, (373). 

Grading, etc., not criticial questions for small farmers, only for 
exporters, (373), 

Weights and measures, uniformity advocated, (373). 

Ebsearch, proposed lines of, (366-7). 

Takipf, export duties on oil seeds and cakes advocated, (371). 

Union Acjency op Bombay and Poona, functions and work of, etc., (370), 
50,441-9, 50,508-16, 50,637-42. 

Veterinary : 

Indigenous methods should be studied and developeil where necessary 
and taught in agricultural collegevS, (367). 

Indigenous science, suitability of, and need lor revival and improve¬ 
ment, (371), 50,606-11. 

Western .science unsuited to Indian needs, (367), (371), 50,486-93. 

Welpabr of Eural Population: 

Economic condition of farmers must be improved, (374). 

Economic surveys advocated and proposal re carrying out, (374). 

NAIK, Rao Bahadur BHIMBHAI R., President, District Local Board, 
Slirat, and Member, Indian Central Cotton Committee: (337-341), 
50,107-50,282. 

Experience of, 50,111-3. 

Administration : 

Motor services, Surat district, 60,210-5. 

Postal facilities satisfactory on the whole, (338). 

Eailways: 

Concessions to agricultural produce advocated, (338). 

Eolling stock should be increased, (338). 

Eoads: 

Bad condition, 50,294-9. 

Improvement and increase necessary for marketing. (338). 
Steamship companies, agriculture should receive special concessions 
from, (338). 

Agbicultuiul Dex»artment, some good done by, but not as much as 
expected of it, (338). 
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NAIK Rao Bahadur BHIMBHAI n.^ontd. 

AoBXOtTlil^ITB^ In1>BBTEBK£SS : 

Agricultural land banksi proposal, 50,249. 

Causes of, (338). 

Credit: 

Bestriction not advocated, (388). 

Sources of. (838). 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, result, 50,271-6. 

Emigration to British Colonies should be arranged for, (838). 
Incurring of debt in order to pay Government dues, 60,249, 50,252-3, 
50.265*^. 

Insolvency Act, not desirable, (338). 

Insolvency proceedings, objection to, 60,270-6. 

Redemption of debt essential for agricultural improvement, 50,249, 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (338). 

So wears, assistance to agriculturists and to Government, 50,249. 
TJsurious Loans Act, not desirable, (338). 

Aobioultuiul Inditstbies: 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas desirable, (340). 
Intensive study of rural industries advocated, (340). 

Obstacles in way of expansion, (340). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, Government 
should establish industries, (340). 

Spinning and weaving suggest^, (340). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (339-40). 

Agricui.tuhal Labour : 

Attraction to areas where shortage, organisation of labour bureaux 
and settlements advocated, (340). 

Importation necessary, (340), 50,162-4>. 

Shortage owing to expansion of railways and urban industries, 
(340). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Dairying iudustry, lietterment necessary, (339). 

Fodder : 

Common pasture, increase advocated, (339). 

Conditions in district, (339). 

Shortage, periods of, (339). 

Improvement of breeds, necessary (339). 

Improvement of practice needed, (839). 

Increasing interest of landowners, propaganda and demonstration 
advocal^, (339), 

Capital, i-easons for men wdth capital not taking up agriculture, (340). 


Co-operation : 

Credit Societies, assistance advocated, (338). 

Government should subsidise movement and do more propaganda, 


(340). 

Joint improvement schemes, compulsion not advocated, (340). 
Results, (340). 

Societies of all kinds useful and should be encouraged, (340). 
Sousak Cotton Sale Society, 50,174. 


Crops : 

Cotton: 

Improved seeds, profit to cultivator from, 60,191-7. 

Yield decreasing, 50,149. 

Damage by wild animals and stray cattle, and recommendations by 
committee on prevention of, should be given effect to, (339), 

Dry, growing of, in Gujarat owing to obstacles to extension of irri¬ 
gation, 60,233-4. 

Improvement: 

Means of, (339). . ... 

Sowing wider apart and ridge cultivation taken up, (339). 
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NAIK, Rao Bahadur BHIMBHAI R_ contd, 

DbMONSTBATION AND PllOPAGANDA : 

Demoustration farms and demonstration on cultiv’^ators^ plots, use¬ 
ful, (338). ' 

Experts mu&t prove their usefulness, (838). 

Field demonstrations, means of increasing effectiveness, (338). 
Leaflets, inagtc lantern lectures or cinematographs advocated, (338). 
Staff, increase needed, (a38). 

Distbiot Jx>t’AL Boards : 

Surat: 

Funds, inadequa<iy of, 60,114-7. 

Management of education not yet taken over owing to lack of 
funds, 60,128-31. 

Subjects in which interested, 60,118-21, 

Taxable resources, further development not possible, 60,118-7, 
60,127. 

Education : 

Administration by Local Boards advocated, (337). 

Adult night schools, proposal, (337). * 

Agricultural: 

Attendances, applications in excess of vacancies, (337). 
Facilities, need for increase, (337). 

Graduates, preterence for Government service advocated, (337). 
Incentives to study of agriculture, (tl37). 

Institutions and teachers, insufficiency of, (337). 

Students: 

After careers, (337). 

Source of, (337). 

Technical knowledge, no steps known of, for improvement, 
(337). 

Teachers in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural 
classes as far as possible, (337). 

Vocational schools, (340). 

Agricultural bias in secondary and elementary education advocated, 
(340). 

Continuation classes advocated, {340). 

Financing of, by Government advocated, (337). 

Nature study, importance of, (3B7). 

Pninarv, reason for small proportion passing through fourth class, 
(340).‘ 

Provision of cheap agricultural literature advocated, (340). 
School farms, importance of, (337). 

School plots, importance of, (337). 

Secondary Schools, agricultural plots advocated, (337). 

Fektilisebs : 

Artificial, too costly for dry crops, (339). 

Cowdung, use as fuel, means of preventing, (338). 

Green manure: 

Extended use of, advocated, (339). 

Sann, becoming popular in certain talukas, (339). 

Natural: 

Advantages of. as compared with artificial, (339). 

Insufficient, (339). 

Popularisation of, through demonstration farms advocated, (339). 
Finance : 

Long term credit, Government should supply, (338). 

Rural agricultural banks advocated, (338). 

Taccavi loans: 

DistributioTi quickly and by highly placed responsible officer 
advocated, (388). 

Lowest possible rate advocated, (338). 

Fobbsts : 

no Deterioration from excessive grazing, (340). 

Firewood and fodder, utilisation of more waste lands for growing 
of, advocated, (340). 
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NAIKi Rao Bahadur BHIMBHAl n.^onid. 

FoaasTS— conid. 

Foreat arena should be left open to gracing as far as possible^ (340)» 
Holdxkqs : 

Consolidation^ obstacles in way of, (338). 

Oo-operatire cnltiration: 

Kosad, experiment, 5O,10S-9. 

Proposal. (388), 50,108.203. 

Hconomic holding for husband, wife and two children, 50,249. 
Fragmentation, excessive, should be checked, but sub-division to 
certain extent must be allowed^ (388). 

Village disputes, village panehayat should be empowered to deal 
with, (3^). 

Imfubuentb : 

Ad^tion, means of hastening, demonstration and propaganda, 

Improvement, scope for, (339). 

Improved iyon ploughs not very successful, (339). 

Ikpbotxkxnts, factors discouraging landowners from carrving out, 
(340). 

Indian Obntual Cotton Cokmitti^: 

Constituton. election suggested instead of nomination, 50,136-7. 
€k)od work being done by, 50,132-4. 

Bepresentation of growers on, 50,138-45. 

Ibjeuoatton : 

Gujarat: 

Expenditure on, inadequacy of, compared with w^ork in Deccan 
and Sind, and proposal, (339), 50,230-2, 50,244. 

Wells, m Gujarat, decrease owing to sub-soil water tax, 50,233-4. 

Land : 

Inamdari system, 60,153-7, 60,185-90, 50,216-8, 50,235-43. 

Byolwari system, 60,183-4. 

System, need for change, 50,181-2. 

System in South Africa and India, comparison, 50,219-29. 

Land nBVBNUK: 

Assessment; 

High rate of, 50,249-69. 

Highness of, a hindrance to men of capital taking up 
agriculture, (340). 

Periodical, factor discouraging carrying out of improvements, 
(340). 

Prioes of abnormal years taken bv Government in fixing, 
60,270-81. 

closer Co-ordination with agriculture needed, (338). 

InamdaH system, 50,153-7, 50,185-90, 50,216-8, 50,235-43. 
Percentage of net rents taken by Government, 50,249, 50,250. 
System, taking up of agriculture by men of capital hindered by, 
(340). 

MamcBXiNO: 

Cotton: 

Co-operative sale societies, increase advocated, t50,246. 
Separate cotton markets, need for, in district doubted, 60,246-7. 
System, Surat district, 50,166-74. 

Information to cultivator, etc., re market conditions, etc,, 
. advocated, (840). 

Merchants, margin of profit, (340). 

Surat district, (340). 

Transport facilities inadequate, (340). 

Unsatisfactory arrangements, (340). 
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NAIK, Rao Bahadur BHIMBHAi R.-^ontd. 

Class Youths: 

Means of attracting, to agriculture, (iSS7), 

Training as apprentices, with stipend, at Government or private 
farms, proposal, (337). 

Sea Freights, should be favouralble to exports from Europe, (340). 
Soil, fertility decreasing and reasons, 50,146-63. 

Statistics, non-official representatives of the people should co-operato 
with Government agencies, (341). 

Tariffs, protective duties on imported agricultuTal produce coni'peting 
with local article, advocated, (840), 60,176-80. 

Vetebinary : 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (330). 

Contagious diseases: 

Legislation desirable after education of popular ^opinion, (3)10) 
Obstacles in way of dealing with, (339). 

Dispensaries: 

Expaihsion not ad^^uate owing to want of funds, (339). 
under Local District Boards and working w^ell, (339). 

Touring, insufficient, (339). 

Transfer to Provincial authorities advocated, (33f0. 
full Use made of, (339). 

Local drugs used by cultivators, research advocated, (339). 
Preventive inoculation, fees undesirable, (339). 

Research, further facilities advocated, (339). 

Service, some good done by, but not as much as expected of it, 
(338). 

Wages, increase, 50,282. 

WIhlfarb op Rural Population: 

Agriculturiste illiterate, poor and helpless, (341). 

Economic surveys of typical villages, advocated, with majority of 
non-officials on investigating committee, (341). 

Improvement of health conditions, e<lucation and proi>aganda 
advocated, (340). 

Improvement, means of, (341). 

Nature study, see under Education. 

Oats, see under Crops. 

Oil pressing industry: 

By-product industry of making paints and varnishes, question of 
prospects, Kemhhavi 61,505-11. 

Embargo or duty on exportation of oilseeds d^ired. Kemhhavi 51,490-3. 
Failure of mills, probable reason, Kemhhavi *51,495-8. 

Ghanis, question of possibility of improvement, Kemhhavi 51,660-7. 
Government assistance, little scoiie for, Kemhhavi 51,499-600. 

Gujarat, G. H. Dcsai (187). 

Import duty not desired, Kemhhavi 51,494. 

Oil cake, disposal of, Kemhhavi 51,631-43. 

Particulars re, Kemhhavi 51,417-61. 

Rotary mill, experimental putting up of proposed by Government but 
success doubted, Kemhhavi 61.501-4. 
not Suitable for cultivators, Kemhhavi 61,546-9. 

Oilcakes: 

Export: 

Difficulties caused by, and prevention advocated, Nagpv/rkar (370), 
(371), 50,554. 

Duty advocated, D. P, Desai (316). 

Increase anticipated, Calvocoressi W,968-4, 
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Oiicak«s--co7i^(i. 

Export— conid, 

Hestriction: 

probable EiFect, Fotiadi 50,965. 

Objected to, as an exporter, Fotiadi 50,967-9. 

Oil contents, question of, Fotiadi 50,972-3. 

Oilseeds: 

Bounties on production of oil advocated, Nagpurkar (371). 
I>isappearance of certain varieties from the market, Calvocore.m 
50,890-1. 

Export, prevention advocated, Nagpurkar (371). 

Foreign competition, Calvocoresd ^,985-6. 

Question of exporting oil instead of seed, Calvocoresai 50,979-82. 

Til seed, displacement by groundnut, Kemhhavi 51,431-3. 

PECK, Major, representing the Salvation Army Social Work: (274-276), 
49,607-49,6D6^ 

AoRIOUnTUHAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes of, (275). 

Credit : 

llestriction ivdvocated, (275). 

Sources of, (275). 

Moneylenders, enforcement of law prohibiting exorbitant interest, 
advocated, (275). 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right advocated, (275). 
Itepayniont, reasons preventing, (276). 

A OBJ CULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 

Hand-hKim weaving and spinning on co-operaiive basis, proposal, 
(276), 49,bl7-9, 49,6784)6. 

Importance of encouraging, 49,689-90. 

Organisation under central control ol village authority advocated, 
(276), 49,660. 

Proposals, (276). 

Tune sptmt by cultivators on holdings and occupations during slack 
season, (276). 

Wearing, Goa eminent inspectors, good done by, 49,692*4. 
Agiuoultural Labour, attraction to parts where shortage or to un¬ 
cultivated land, proposed means of, (276), 49,616-7 , 49,675-7. 
Go-operation ; 

Agricultural machinery, use of, societies desirable, (276). 
Gonsolidation societies, desirable, (276). 

('rfdit Societies, need for, (276). 

Neoessai'y for improvement of agricultural conditions, (276). 

Bale societies, need for, (276). 

Wells, protection against flood, tre«])us8es, etc,, need for societies 
for, (276). 

Demonstration and IMiopaganda, model farms within reuih of cul¬ 
tivators, propoeal, (275). 

Dkpresskd classes ; 

Cluirac'ter Indow level of others, 49.640. 

no Co-operative societies knoAvn of, and failure of experiment, 
49,636-7, 49,605-6. 

likiucaition, Salvation Army work, 49,609-11, 49,618-9, 49,661-2. 
Intelligence and psychology of, 49,633-5. 

in Salvation Army industrial school, little interest in agriculture, 
(274). 

Uplift of, attitude of other cia.sses to, 49,(538-9. 49,644-6. 

Financing of separate village communities under management of village 
punch, proposal, (275), 

• Holdings : 

• Consolidation, obstacles in way of, (275). 

Minor disputes should be settUnl out of Court, (275). 

Standard of cultivation, legal insistence on, proposal, (275). 
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PECK I Major—con^rf. 

Implements : 

Hiriiig out of, from model farms, proposal, (276). 

Introduction, model farms would help by practical demonstrations, 
(276). 

IiiKTGATiON, scaroitv of water in certain districts, and swells advocated, 

(275) . 

Liquor, and deuos, consumption believed to be increasing and attitude 
of Salvation Army rc, 49,651-5, 49,667-74. 

Marketing, Co-operative marketing necessary, (276). 

Public Health, drinking water, shortage of, for lower classes (276), 

(276) . 

Salvation Army: 

Attitude in villages as regards work of, 49,641-6. 

Farm colony, 49,656-9. 

Nature of work, finance, etc., 49,623-6, 49,660, 49,663-4. 

Workers, number, training, etc., 49,627-32. 

Seeds, dLstribution under management of local governing bodies sup¬ 
plied from a centre, proposal, (276). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Condition of poorer classes, (276). 

Tmi»rovenient of conditions, general desire for, 49,618-20. 


Pisciculture, see under Agricultural Industry. 

Posts, .<tee tinder Administration. 

Potatoes, see under Crops. 

Poultry rearing, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Propaganda, see Demonstration and Propaganda. 

Public Health: 

Drinking water: 

Provision of good supply advocated, Bhugxv/it (447). 

Shortage of, in some districts lor lower classes, Feck (275), (276). 
Village First Aider.s, system of, and oxtension advocated, DevadJiar 
(242), 49,361-2. 


Push Institute, see under Research. 
Railways, see under Administration. 

Raiii Brothers: 


and Fotiadi, A., 

60 805-50,986. 

no Expert knowledge of cultivation, Calvocoressi 60,917-21, 60,939-42, 
Wheat, purchase methods, Calvocoressi 50,>858-60. 

RANSING, B. R., B.A., LL.B., Hon. Secretary, Dhulia Taluka Agricultural 
Association and Member of Divisional Board of Agriculture, North 
Central Division, Bombay: (385-391), 50,624-50,804. 

Agiuoultural Indpjbtedness, redemption of debts: 

Operations of Nagpur Ideal Insurance Company, 50,726-7, 

Steps being taken for, in Khandesb, 60,724, 
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Business, nature of, Calvocoressi, 50,806, 50,954. 
Cotton, purchase methods, Fotiadi 50,807-13, 60.856-7 
Evidence on behalf of, see Calvocoressi, Stepnen, 
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BANStNG, B. n.--contd. 

AaEictJtTtTRAjL Industries, hand spinning and hand weaving, proposal, 
ao,787-97. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Decrease in cattle, Khandesh district, 50,680-3. 

Price of cattle, increase since war, 50,682-6. 

Oo-OPBRATION; 

Bombay Central Co-operative Institute, lecture tour with lantern 
slides and success of, (390). 

Cotton sale societies, East Khandesh, wound up, 50,782. 

Supervision of scxjieties by Taiuka Development Associations 
advocated, 50,712. 

Crops: 

Bajra, introduction of new variety into Khandesh district, (387). 
Cotton f 

Castor cake as manure for, in Khandesh district, (389). 
Neglectum roseuniy introduction into KhandesJi district by 
Taiuka Agricultural Association, (388). 

Ground nuts, foreign, introduction into Khandesh district by Taiuka 
Agricultural Association, (388), (389). 

Lucerne, introduction of. from Gujarat by Dhulia Taiuka Agricul¬ 
tural Association, (388). 

Sundia ?uar, introduction of, from Gujarat by Dhuiia Taiuka 
Agricultural Association, (388). 

Demonstration and PROPAO.iNDA: 

Adaption of expert advice by cultivators, means of ha.stening, (389). 
Agricultural Associations: 

Assistance of revenue authorities needed, (*389), 

Capital fund, collection by levying cess ot one anna per rupee 
of uftSCRsment, proposal, (389). 

Carrying out of rural welfare work by, should be possible if 
Govornineiit subsidy received, 50,707-9. 

Government subsidies, proposal, (389), 50,704-5, 50,754-6. 
the bi\>i Medium for, (389). 

Supervision of co-operative societies by, advocated, 50,712, 
Supply of information rc market conditions to, advocated, (391). 
Social work, and village reconstruction scliemes would be 
approved, 50,763-7. 

Unit for, question of, (389), 50,760. 

Workers, difficulty of obtaining, 50,699-702. 
on Cultivators’ fields: 

Advantages of, (388). 

Cultivators should oe guaranteed against loss and a minimum 
income from land us^ for, (389), 50,671-5, 50,679, 50,746-8. 
Demonstration farms, cultivators timid of taking up improvements 
shown on, (388). 

Dhulia Taiuka Agricultural Association: 

Particulars re work of, Ac., (387-8), (389), 50,699-706, 50,710-2, 
60,716-20, 60,730-9, 60,754-9^ 50,7/1, 50,778. 

Hural welfare work, possibility of undertaking, wdth Govern¬ 
ment financial assistancOt 60,707-9. 

Field demonstrations: 

Economic survey of taiuka needed first, (388), 50,749-53. 
Effectiveness of, hapiporing of, reasons and proposals for in¬ 
creasing, (388-9). 

Magio-lantern lectures and cinemas useful, (389-9U). 

Howards to cultivators doing propaganda work, iWoposal, (389). 
Success, examples of, 387), (389). 

Education : 

Adult; 

Popularisation, proposed means of, (887). 
in the Punjab, success of, <^7). 
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RANSING, B. R.—confd. 

Education — conid. 

Agricultural: 

AttendaiH*es^ inadequacy of^ and means of increasing, (386). 
Facilities, need for increase, (386). 

Poona College Students: 

not Fitted to be managers of big estates and proposal re 
further training, (387), 60,743-5. 

Jalgaon farm training scheme and failure of, (387), 60,740-3. 
Proposals, (385-6). 

Schools: 

in every District, and Government financial support advo¬ 
cated, (385-6). 

English education needed, 60,667-8. 

Students, after <5ar(‘ors, (385), (386-7), 60,650, 50fi5G, 

Supply of institutions and teacliers insufficient, (386). 

Teachers: ♦ 

Training of, at Dhulia Agricultural School, proposal, (386). 
Limitation of recruitment to agricultural classes, undesir¬ 
able, (386), 50,713-4. 

Agricultural bias schools and proposal re, (386). 

Illiteracy, lapse into, proposeSi means tor preventing, (387), 

Fruit growing, oranges and lemons, Khandesh di»trict, (38S), 
60,666-70. 

Impijeaienis : 

New, introdu(;tion through Dhulia Taluka Agricultural Association, 
(388). 

Tractors, Government a«ked for, but nothing done, Klinndesh 
district, 50,708-9. 

Irrigation : 

Conservation of water, importance of, 50,779. 

Water diviners, 50,801-4. 

LANDOWMdris, Managers lor estates oi, need lor, and proposals tc 
training, (387), 50,743-6. 

Marketing . 

Cotton; 

Dalols, reason for cultivators prcierniig to .soli to, 50,78«i>6. 
Dhulia market; 

Particulars re, and system in, (390-1), 50,693. 

Regulation, proposarfor, (301), 50,687-90, 50,694-7. 
Regulation of markets and appointment of market eonuiiittees, 
pi*oposal, (391), 50,687-90, 60,694-7. 

Information to cultivators etc. re market conditions, proposal, (391). 
Markets should be within Municipal boundary, 50,692-3 

Middle class youths, proposed means of attracting to agriculture, («*387), 

Rate of exchange, 18d., ol)ji»ctions to, Kothnu^ihi (489); Walchand 
Ihrachai^d 51,849, 61,941-7. 


Research: 


Advisory Council, proposal for, IHrf (48), 48,612-8. 

Central, advantage of, shown by Pusa work on whtnit, B'urt 48,38iI-6. 

Central Government, proposed functions of, Jivri (46). 

Central Institute might he maintained by Central Government under 
control of advisory body on which all Provinces represent^, Bhagwat 

Central organisation for distribution of grants and establishment at 
new research institutes, proposal, Bvrt (48), 48,515. 

more Centres should be opened in various localities, Bhagwat, (432), (435), 
51,223. 

Conferences between officers of different provinces useful, Eembhavi 
(463). 

Control by Local Councils advocated, D. P. Desai (314), 49,993-8. 
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Research-^eontd. 

Oo-ordina.tinir agency, should be financed by Central Gk)verninent, 
6?, IZ. Demi (155). 

Co-ordinatibn, need for, and proposed means, G. M, Desai (168-9). 
CJotton, see that title. 

Crops and diseases in Gujarat needing investigation, G, E, Desai (165). 
Economic, proposals and scheme for carrying out, Kemhhavi (469-1). 
Exj[>erls, pooling of services, desirable, Kemlmavi (463). 
jSxtension of, scope for, Indian Merchants' Chamber^ Bomba/y (610); 
Walchand Eirachand 61,79^7. 

Financing of : 

Central revenue must bear share of, Burt (48). 

Export cess on wheat, question of attitude of Indian Merchants’ 
Ohamber, J. K. Mehta 62,096-8. 

Definite research fund free from vagaries of annual budget^ needed, 
and proposal, Burt (48), 48,432-3, 48,437, 48,619-11, 48, 6Sf6-8. 
Grants by Central Government to provincial institutions, proposal, 
Burt (47). 

Jute, from cess might be justifiable, Burt 48,608-9. 
by Provincial revenues advocated, G, E, Desai (165). 
l\ix on agriculture would not be objected to personally, Walchand 
Hirachand 62,004-8. 

into Indigenous methods n€?cessary, G, E. JJesai (164). 
into Indigenous theory and traditional methods advocated, I>. P, Desai 
(312). 

Inrlorc Institute of Plant Industry, system of management, etc., Burt 
(4S), 48,364-6, 48,521-5. 

additional Institutes financed and maintained by Government of India, 
proposal, Burt (47), (48), 48,621-8. 

Institutions and staff of experts, maintenance by Government of India, 
Devadhar (223). 

Interchange ot results between provinces advocated, Sir L, S, Mehta 
(140). 

Lack of continuity and settled policy, D, P, Desai (312). 

Lines of work necessary, G. H. Desai (164-6); D, P. Desai (312). (313); 
Naqpvrkar (366-7); lihaaivat (432), 61,204^, 51,328-46; Kothaxoala 
(47'6); Goheen (405). 6)1,723-7. 

OitniNJsvrniN nv Chops on lines of Indian Central Cotton Ooimmittee: 
Bajra, proposal, Burt 48,447, 48,466-7. 

(‘rops for which organisation might be suitable, Buii 48,372-81. 
Jiiar, propo,sed organisation, Bnrt 48,438-47, 48,456-7, 48,485-6. 
not Necessary in case of crops where no particular trade interest, 
Hart 48.466-7, 48,607. 

Possibility, Fofindi 60,846-8; Calvocoressi 50,849-.51. 

Preliminary reconnaisanco, need for, Bxirt (40), 48,^162, 48,371. 
Proposals, Jfivrf (42-3); Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay (610^1); 

Walchand TTirachand 61,788-95. 

Wheaty possibility of, and proposal, Burt 48,.%3-70. 

PI ant-nutrition problems, need for incroa.sed work on, Ihirt (43), 48,495. 
Popular beliefs should be collected and inv€>fitigated, O. E. Desai (154), 
49,163-9. 49,071. 

by Provinces, duplication not in itself a disadvantage, apart from 
financial point of view. Burt (42), 48,353. 

Provincial Expert Staff, need for, G. E. Desai (169). 

Provincial Governments should be encouraged and assisted to carry on, 
Dex^adhar (223). 

Provincial organisation advocated, Bhagxrat (436). 

Provincial organisation with financial assistance from Ontral Govern¬ 
ment a^lvooated, D, P, Desai (313-4), 49,993-8. 

Provincial and regional basis advocated, G. J/. Desai (154), (155). 
Provincial researen programme, need for, for local cro^, G, E. Desai 
a76). 

PusA Institutbs : 

full Advantage not taken of work of, by provimjos, Burt (48)^ 
48,501* 
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Research — contd, 

PirsA Institute — contd, 

closer Relatione between Imperial staff and provincial workers 
desirable, Bvrt (48). 

Value of, to provinces, Bu'it (47-8), 48,382-6. 

Separation of function of experiment and research from that of demon¬ 
stration, desirable, G, M. Desai 49,036. 

Soil problems, need for increased work on, and proposal for strong soil 
science section at Pusa, Burt (43), 48,495-6. 

Technique of field experiments, increased stiidv needed, Burt (44), 
48,497-8. 

Three experts working in co-ordination for each stud\»^ advocated, 
J>. F. hesai (312). 

Tobacco experimental farms, D, F. Desai 49,938, 49,951-2. 

Trained investigators, need for provision of cadre of, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee (31). 

in U.S.A., Burt (46). » 

TT.S.A. federal sysiera not advocated for India, Burt 48,613-4. 
Veterinary, see that title. 

Workers, snort-term agreement system, opinion re, Burt 48,469-73. 

Revenue, see Excise Revenue and Land Revenue. 

Rice, see nruler Crops. 

Roads, see under Administration. 

Rome, International Institute of Agriculture at, see that title. 

Salvation Army: 

Attitude in villages as regards work of. Peck 49,641-6. 

Evidence on behalf of, see Peck, Major, (274-276), 49.6(i7-49,096 
Farm colony, Peck 49,662, 49,656-9. 

Nature of work, fiinaiice, etc'.., Peck 49,623-6, 49,660, 49,663-4. 

Workers, number, training, etc., Peck 49,627-32. 

See Freights, should be favourable to exports from Europe, Naik (340). 

Seeds, see under Crops. 

Sericulture, see und^r Agricultural Industries. 

Sheep breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 

SHIRHATTI, Rao Sahib G. S., Managing Director, Hubli Oo-operative 
Cotton ^ale Society, Ltd.. (28;3-297), 49,697-49,926 

Admixistiution : 

Railwa^^s; 

Cotton traffic, suggestions for improTement (293), 49,860-2, 
49,891-8. 

Pilfering and damage, (293). 

Roads, village, improvement round Hubli, by District Board by 
grant of 2 per cent, from municipal cess on cotton, q^lestion of, 
(293), 49,863-6. 

Co-operation : 

Credit Societies: 

Development scheme, (289-90). 
proposed Fumdiions, (289). 

Loans, procedure of obtaining, (289). 

Management, proposal, (289). 

Maximum credit should be fixed on assets of individual member, 
(289-90). 49,789. 

Sale of all produce through sale societies should be condition 
of loan, (290). 

Staff, proposal, (290), 

Sale Societies: 

See also under Marketing below. 

Oo-operatio'n with credit societies, proposals for, (290). 
Financing of members by, in areas without credit facilities, 
proposal, (290). 
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SHIRHATTI, Rao SaHIb G. S.--contd. 

€o-0mgMi<m--contd. 

Sale Societies— contd. 

Sale of produce through, should be condition to receiving loan 
from credit societies, (290), 

Separate societies dealing in particular commodities^ for 
exiample, seeds, implements, manures, etc., not advisable, 

2 . 

,s, proposal, (201). 

Cotton : 

Cleaner picking, importance of, steps taken but difficulties, (285;, 
(294), 49,812-21, 49,858-9. 

Financing of; 

by (i>-operative credit societies, need for, and scheme, (289). 
further Credit re{iuired by cultivators, 49,789-96. 

Methods, (288-9). 

Ginning and pressing factories: 

Combination into pools and drawbacks of, (295). 
llunning of, by co-operative sale societies, proposal, (296-6), 
49J97. 

Pests and diseases: 

liivostigation and scientific measures for removal advocated, 
(294). 

Strains resistant to, introduction desirable, (294). 

Seed multipiicalion farms needed, and proposal, (294-5). 
f^utheru Maratha country, types grown, system of cuUivation, 
etc., (283-6). 

MaBKETING : 

Bulletin in Kanarese, proposal, (296). 

Co-operative organisations: 

Advantages of, (292). 

Propaganda, proposals, (291-2). 

Cotton: 

Co-operative: 

Ami of, and advantages, (286-8), (296-7), 49,782-8. 
(Collecting centres, scheme, (290-1). 

Gadag Sale Society: 

Boycotting of, by daials, etc., 49,762-79. 

Method of work, membership, etc., 49,766-79. 

Hubli Co-op€^rative Cottxin Sale Society: 

CV)ininittf3e of Management, 49,69^765. 

Improvement, suggestions for, (292-3). 

Method of working, profits, t^c., (292-3), 49,796-61, 
49.821-56, 49,869-83, 49,897-901, 49,906. 

Sale of seeds, 49,724-8, 49,782-7. 

Karnatak Co-operative Central Cotton sale organisation, 
scheme for, (296), 

Larger aioa of operation needed, (292). 

Need for, (286). 

Obstacles to progress of movement, (288), 49,789-96. 
Societies should also sell other agricultural produce, (291). 
Information re Bbmbay, etc., prices, system, Hubli, 49,856-7. 
Organisation of markets as in Berar advocated, (294). 

Sale of crop before picking, (286), 49,780. 

Southern Maratha <K>unbry, names of market places and 
statisiioB of quantities and values, (285). 

Storage arrangemeiits, 49,900-1, 49,906. 

^stem, (285-6), 49,807, 49,809. 

Weights and measures, and standardisation advocated (293), 
49,806-6, 49,808. 

* Facilities and system not satisfactory, (2l-<3» 

Improvement, proposals for, (296). 

Information re weatlmr and crop reports, season reports and fore¬ 
cast reports, publication in English, proposal, (296). 
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SHIRHATTI, Rao Sahib G. S.--contd. 

Marketing— contd. 

Market committees, need for whole-time man, as work much 
neglected at present, (293). 

Statistics, area under cotton and estimated yields, earlier publication 
of info-rmation advocated, (294). 


Sind; 

Agricultural Ck>llege, need for, and proposal rr, ^fann 48,566, 48,599* 
48,624-30. 

Ootton research scheme and grant, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
(10), (39); Mann 48,576. 

increasing Demand ior rmmndi, demonstration and education, Mavn 
48,667-9. 

Development in, policy of Government and legislative Council re, 
Mann 48,649-60. 

Sukkur Barrage, nee under Irrigation. ‘ 

Soils: 

Alkali : 

Inve.stigation of question by experts advoeatcHl, />. P. Jfesai (316). 
Reclamation, difficulties, G. II. J)esni (174). 

Bunding : 

of Dry lands, extension advocated and proposed means of encour- 
aging, Bhaijwat (438). 
of Fields, Baroda, (7. n. Desai 49,128-30. 

Nee<l for, in Bijapur district and (‘o-ot>orative system the best 
agency, Cordon 51,064-5, 51,095, 51,170-5. 

Deterioration, example ot. Kothaunila (480). 

Drainagf . 

Disservice, possibility of, 0. 71. Pefioi (174). 

Iinjirovement from, G If. Desai (174). 

Need for, in certain parts, Kothawala (480) 
in Nira Canal tracts, Bhaowat (438). 

Erection of dams near creeks, possibility of protection of land from 
erosion by influx of salt water, and proposals toi encouragement. 
Devadhnr (229). 

Ejiosion : 

Attention, need for, C. 77. Desai (174). 

Construction of drains {wlvocate<l, D. P. 7Je$ax (316), 

Erosion by flood water, prevention possible by construction of kvtcha 
blinds, Kothaiuihi (480). 

Fertility decreasing and reasons, 77aik 50,146-53. 

Improvement . 

Example of, Kothawala (480). 

Proposals, G. II. Desai (174); 7). P, Desai 50,102. 

Physic^il improvement, difficulty, G. H. Desai (174). 

Problems, need for increased work on, and proposal for strong soil 
section at Pusa, Burt (43), 48,496-6. 

Productive capacity, deterioration, Devndhar 49,375-6. 

Reclamation, Government must undertake, jirivato enterpri.se not 
p(>,sftible, 7). P. Desai (316). 

Reclamation of cultivable lands gone out of cultivation, measures 
required, (P 71. Desai (175). 

Research schemes under Indian Central Cotton Committee, Burt 
48,5,33-8. 

Survey advocated, P. P. De.sai (316). 

Waterlogged : 

Drainage, proposal, D. P. Desai (816), 60,102. 

Research, neecl for, and question of organisation, Burt 48,361. 
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South Daskfoi Taluka Devetopment Aotoelation, Ahmedabadi erideace on 
behalf of, see Kothawala, Nariman K., (486-9), 61,676-51,680. 

Spinning, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Statistics: 

Anmwari estimate, should be made on standard fixed by Government, 
Kothawala (486). 

Areas under cultivation and crops, not satisfactory and propoeal, 
Kothawala (486). 

Aeeas and Yiei*2>s : 

Annual figures good, but difficulties in connection with, Burt (56). 
Compulsory supply of, not advocated, volnritary measures preferable, 
1). 1\ hesut (kl). 

Improvement, scope for, Burt (64). 

earlier Publication of information advotiated, Shirhatti (294). 
Census, ^very five years, advocated, Kothawala (485). 

Colloc-tion by leading agriculturists in co-operation with officials of 
Ilevonuo and Agricultural Departments advocated, Kothawala (480). 

('OTTON ; 

Crop forecasts: 

All-Jndia, discontinuance of publication of leaflets, Burt 48,264. 
Publication of leaflets in the vernacular not considered neces¬ 
sary, Burt 48,261-3. 

Infects, Indian Cmitral Cotton Committee (33). 

Kstiniatefs of production and statistics of consumption and dis¬ 
crepancies between, 1907-1926, Bwrt (54, 55, 56). 

Evidence of Indian Central Cotton Committee agreed with, Burt 
(54). 

Improvement, recommendations rc, Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee (33). 

Particulars re, Indian Central Cotton Committee (32-3). 

S5'stein, Indian Central Cotton Committee (6). 

Clior tXTTl^G BXPBRIMKNTS: 

luoreabed staff and money needed, Bart (56). 

Ilequirements for success, Ihirt (56) 

Crop forecasts, scope lor improvement, Bmt (54). 

Crop returns, colKxaitm by village officials, suggestion for improvement, 
Ifevadhar 

C’ultivatjoH and crops, variation in accuracy, Gordon (418). 

Decennial census, more detail with regard to caste by districts, pro¬ 

posal, Gordon (418). 

Distinction between information for use of commercial community and 
permanent statisti<‘s forming basis of information, need for keeping 
in mind, Indian Central (^otton Committee (34), 

Economic surrey of rural ix^pulation advocated, Kothawala (486). 

KsTIMtTBS OF CROPS ANT) YIELDS: 

Difficulties and proposals. Gordon (418). 

Earlier information desirable, Cahocoressi 50,926-7. 
not Satisfactory and proi)ORal, KQthav)ala (485). 

Sefi^onal condition factor, difficulty of, Buit (56), 48,42f}-3(). 
not very Satisfactory and shoTild lie arrived at by Hi^venuo Depart- 
nient in consultiition with .Agricultural Department, Bhagwat 

Standard outturn, practice re, Burt (56), 48,430-1. 

Estimates of prcxluction and statistics of consumption, discrepancies 
betw^n, Burt (54-56). 

Financing of work by Central Government, proposal, Kart (57). 
Influencing of area sown in following season, possibility doubted, Burt 
48,547-8, 

Interpretation of primary condition reports, increased staff needed, 
Burt (56), 
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Statistics — contd. 

Land tenure, improvement advocated, Gordon (418-9). 

Literature snould be in vernacular, (?. H, Demi (196), 

Livestock and implements, satisfactory, Gordon (418). 

Non-official representatives of the people should co-operate with Govern¬ 
ment agencies, Naih (341), 

not Published in convenient and handy form and difficulty of public 
m obtaining, Kothawala (486). 

Pail-bobne trade: Indian Central Cotton Committee (33). (34). 

lie-established for cotton, and full re-establishment aeslrable, Burt 
(56). 

llecominendations of Board of Agriculture, 1924, supported, Burt (54). 
Unreliability of, G. JL Desai (196). 

Steamship Companies, see under Administration. 

Sugar Bureau, useful work done by, Indian Merchants* Chanher, Bombay 
(610). 

Sugar industry: 

G'ur: 

Impi'ovement in manufacture needed, and proposal, P. L. Mehta 
(111), 48,917-20; Burt 48,381. 

Organisation on lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee proposed, 
Walchand Hvrachand 51,793^. 

Sugar making, Gujarat, G. If. Desat (187). 

Manufacturing methods, improvement advocated. Burt 48,381. 

Bahj improved methods of manufacturing, needea, Burt 48,381. 

Sugarcane, see under Crops. 

Sukkur Barrage, ^ee under irrigation. 

Taccavi loans, see under Finance. 

Tariff; 

Export duty, 

not Advocated, Walchand Hirachand o2,008. 

on Agricultural produce, non© ex(‘ept on rice from Jlangoon. 0. H. 
Dcsai (190). 

on Bones and oil cakes advocated, G. 11. Desai (190); D. P. Desai 
(314), (310). 

on Foodstuffs in Indian States, 6^ II. Desai (190), 49,095-7. 
on Oil seeds, not advocated, disadvantages of, G. R. Desai (190). 
on Oilseeds and cakes advocated, Nagpurkar (371), 
on Wheat, would be disastrous, Cnhocoressi 50,967-8. 

Import duties ; 

Agricultural machinery free of duty, G. H. Desai (189-90). 
on Implements, remission advocated, Goheen (500). 
on Iron, reduction would enC/Ourage manufacture of implements, 
Oevadhar (230). 

on Motor cars, abolition advocated, Bhogwat 61.278-9. 
on Poultry industry appliances, remission advocated, Goheen (600). 
Protective duties on imported agricultural produce competing with 
local article, advocated, Naik (340), 60,175-80. 
on Steel, remission to agricultural implement makers, proposal, 
Kirloskar Brothers (352); Gurjar 60,288-96. 60,382-96. 

Haw materials imported by agricultural implement makers, exemp¬ 
tion advocated, Kirloskar Brothers (352). 
no Special complaint, G, H. Desai (189-90). 

Telegraphs, ^ee under Administration. 

Telephones, see under Administration. 
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Union Agoncy of Bombay and Poona r 

Fuactiom and work of, etc., Nagpwrkar 50,441*9. 

Work of, Nagpwrkar (370), 60,608-16, 60,637-42. 

Usurious Loans Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Veterinary: 

Oim VETKRINAay DEPAKtMSNT : 

Control by ii^ricultural Department advocated, Kotkawala (482^. 
Control by Director of Agriculture: 

Advocated, (r. H. Desai (181); D. F. Desai (317); Naik (339). 
would not be Objected to, Bhagwat (439). 

Control by Director of Agriculture belonging to Indian Agricultural 
Service, objection to, Keinbhmi (466). 
no Co-operation between Agricultural Departments and, D. P, 
Desai (317). 

greater Oo-operation with Co-operative Diepartment, need for, 
Devadhar (m), 49,323. 

District reports snould be issued by, Gordon (416). 
closer Touch with lievenue Department advocated, Gordon (416). 
should be lud^iendent unless under administrative officers belonging 
to I.C.S., Kemhhavi (466). 

Contagious Diseases: 

Common action between Indian States and British India as regarcU 
prevention of spread of, question of, JT. Desai 49,066-70. 
Kducation of cultivators advocated, AotnawaLa v45b). 

Legislatioai: 

Advocated, Kemhhavi (467). 
only Advocated after propaganda, Bhagwat (440). 
not Advot:ated, at present, D, F. Desai (317), 50,004-6. 
Desirable after education of popular opinion, Naik (339). 
would be Unpopular at present, and education advocated, G, E, 
Desai (181). 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, Naik (339); Kemhhavi (467). 
Obstacles in W'ay of dealing with, and proposal, KothawoXa (482). 
Preventive measures in Baroda, and popularity of inoculation in¬ 
creasing, G, 2Z. Desai 49,185-9. 

Spread of, owing to inadequate grazing facilities, KoihawaUi (483). 
veterinary aid during, should be dealt with by provincial authori¬ 
ties, Kemhhavi (466). 

Dispknsabibs 

Administration by Zillah and Taluka Local Boards advocated, 
KothavHUa (488). 

Control; 

by Agricultural Department advocated, Kothawnla (488). 
by Local Boards: 

Difficulties caused by, Baroda, G. H. Desai (181), 49,052-4. 
no Real control by, and transfer to provincial authority 
advocated if worked efficiently and economically, D. P. 
Desai (317). 

and System working well, Naik (339); Kemhhavi (466). 
and not Working satisfactorily, Kothawala (482). 
by Provincial authorities: 

Advocated, Q, fi. Desai (181); Naik (339). 50,122-6; 
Kothdwala (48^. 

, not Advocated, Kemhhavi (466). 

. by Veterinary Department or Agricultural Department advo¬ 

cated, Kathawata (482). 

. Expansion not adequate, D, P. Desai (317); Naik (339); Kemhhavi 

(466). 

liooation near to cattle market, desirability, Devadhar (230). 
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Veterinary— contd. 

Dispenbaries— contd» 

Needed in South Daskroi taluka, Kothawala (488). 

Practical demonstration and practical results would increase use of, 
Devadhar (^0). 

Touring: 

Advo<'ated, Kemhhcuoi (466); Kothawala (482). 

Insufficient, Naih (339). 

None known of, Bhagwat (440). 

Question of value of, G. M. Desai (181). 
full Use made of, Naik (339). 

full Use made of, if available, but most too far away, jBLemO/iavi 
(466). 

full Use not made of, as too lar from villages except tor some 
surgioal treatment, Kothawala (482). 

Education, proposals tor improvement, Kembhavi (46^. 

Indigenous science, suitability of, and need for revival and improve¬ 
ment, Nagp^irkar (307), (371), 50,606-11. 

Itinerant Assistants, proposal for, Bhagwat (439-50). 

Local drugs used by cultivators, improvement advocatecL Naik (339). 
Mobile corps for combating epizootic diseases, proposal, Kembhavi (467). 

Preventive inoculation : 

Extension, proposal, 0. H. J)esai (181-2). 

Fees • 

Charged in case of diseases other than rinderpest and deterrent 
effect, Kembhavi (467). 

not Charged and should not be charged, ff. H. Desai (182). 
Undesirable, Naik (S39). 

Obstacles in way of, G. H. iJemi (182); Kembhavi (467); Kothawala 
(482). 

Kebearch : 

Central organisation financed by provincial subsidies, proposal, 
H, Desai (166). 

further Facilities advocated. Nath (339). 

lurther facilities advocated and should be carried on bv Provinces, 
Bhagwat (440). 

Miikiesar, extension of scope advocated, Kembhavi (467). 
Provincial institutions; 

Advocated, Kembhavi (467). 
not Necessary, 6’. H. Desai (182). 

into Hindcrpest and hsemorrhagic septicasmia, need for, and should 
be undertaken by Central Government, G, tl. Desai (182). 

Serum : 

no Delay or difficulty e:yierienced in securing, Q, R. Desai (182). 
no Difficulty known of, Kembhavi (467). 

J^upply, in Baroda, G. B. Desai (314). 

Service ; 

Extension advocated, and proposal, Bhagwat (435). 

some Good done by, but not as much as expected of it, Naik (338). 

not Satisfactory, 1), P, Desai (314). 

Staff, increase needed, Kothawala (478). 

Superior Veterinary officer with Government of India, appointment not 
advocated, Kembhavi (467). 

Veterinary surgeons, shortage, 6*. E. Desai (181). 

Western science uneiiited to Indian needs, Nagpurkar (367), (371), 
50,486-93. » \ /I , 

Wages, increase, Naik 50,282. 

WALCHAND HIRACHAND, President, Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
Bombay: (j510-513), 61,787-62,146. 

Agricultural labour, system of engagement and payment, 62,063-7, 
52,062-4. 

Agricultural operations, 61,848-65, 62,058-61, 62,068-72. 
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WALCHAND HiRACHAND— 

Abministjutjon : 

Interef^ts of trade, induetries, commerce and agriculture bound up 
together, (510). 

Bailwaye, development, backwardness of Bombay Government and 
non-cari*ying out of projected schemes and proposals, 51,921-4, 
51.969-94, 52,080-4 , 52,108-13. 

Hoads, canal, opening of, to public advocated and small toll would 
not be objected to, 61,825-9, 61,891-8, 61,995-2000, 52,078-9. 
Telegraphs and telephone, Irrigation Department, opening of, to 
public advocated, 51,825, 51,830. 

AoRicTJLTtJRAL Dbpautment, advice sometimes not available owing to 
exhaustion of travelling allowance grant, 51,848. 

AORlOULTUIUIi iNBEBTBnNESS : 

Causj of, (511). 

Disposnl of produce to sowears, low price in some cases, 51,833-6. 
Improvement of return from agriculture the only remedy, (511). 
Rates of interest, (511). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (511). 

Unprofitableness of agriculture, and question of reasons, (511), 
51,938-40, 52,119-33. 

AOElCULTtrilAL iNDtrSTRIES : 

Apiculture, special climate required, (512). 

Dairying, not suitable for all parts of the country, (512). 
Fruit-canning, etc., personal experience, 52,066-7. 

Hnnd-spinning, possioilities of, and proposiils for development as 
All-India subsidiary industry, (512), 52,089-91. 

Proposals, (512). 

Senculttirc, special climate required, (612). 

Ck)-orERATtoN , rate of interest, (513). 

Crops : 

Oommeroial, discouragement not advocated. 62,134-5. 

Seed, Government depots for, proposal, 52,085-8. 

Drmoxstiution and Propagaxda ♦ 

Extension advo<">ated, 51,796-7. 

Lantern shows, etc., illiteracy a bar to effectiveness of, (511), 
62,118. 

EnrcATiON: 

Agricultural: 

Manjri, short coursefi at, and value t)f, 51,857-9, 51,920-4. 
in Primary ■Schools, advocated, (511). 51,8()]-6. 51,956-7. 

Short courses ior adults, scope for extension, 51,925. 

Short courses at Agricultural College, public should be bettor 
informed of, 51,963-5. 

Agricultural bias schools, 51,958-61. 

Free, compulsory vernot'ular education advocated, 52,073-5. 
Illiteracy, diOiculties caused by, (511). 

Nature study advocated, 51^804-5. 

Necessity and importance ot spread of, (510-11), 51,798-9. 


Finance, Agricultural Batiks needed, (512). 

Fruit orowino, personal experience, 51,863. 

Green kantjbe, growing of, should be encouraged, but full water rates 
charged, ^,071-2. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, question of employment of persons displaced, 52,104-7. 
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WALCHAND HIRACHAND— f 

Holdinos — contd . 

Fragmentation; 

Evil® of, (511). 

Fixing of ©coiioiuic Lmit below which no subdivision should be 
allowed, proposal, (511-2), 51,936-7. 

Hindu Laws of Inheritance a cause, (511). 

Legislation for prevention of, without going against Hindu and 
Mahommedan laws of inheritance would be welcomed, 51,966-8. 

Implements, tractors, use of, 51.848. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: 

Money spent on putting up plant at Matunga, objection to, (510). 
Useful work done by, (510). 

Indian Merchants’ CiiAMBEii, Bombay, reprebimtation on Bombay liOgis- 
lative Council :md in Legislative Assenioly, 52,077. 

Trhicatton : 

Canals: 

Distribution of water, control by Agriculturiil Department advo¬ 
cated, (512), 51,811-4, 62,114-7, 52,136-9. 

Outlet wells, insistence on wmvstruction of, by cultivators, hard¬ 
ship of, 51,845-7. 

Rates, fixing of, should lie with Agricultural Department, 
61,815-6. 

Department, assurance to cultivators of certain amount of water 
needed, if land developed, 51,859-62, 51,864-90. 

Diversion of water to industrial interests, 51,959-62, 61,866-90. 
Telegraphs and telephones, opening of, to public aavo<mted, 51,825, 
6i;830. 

Marketing : 

Facilities unsatisfactory, (512). 

Information to cultivators re market conditions, etc., useles.s at pre¬ 
sent owing to jlliterac‘y, (512). 

Middlemen, charges not excessive, 51,832-3. 

Reputation of Indian goods, measures for improvement of, would 
be approved, 51,841-5 

Transport and communications, backwardness of Bombay Govern¬ 
ment as regards, 51,821-4. 

Rate op exchange, ]s. (kl., bad effects as regards agriculture, 51,849, 
61,941-7. 

Research : 

Extension of, scope for, (510), 51,796-7. 

Financing of, tax on agriculture would not be objected to per¬ 
sonally, 52,(J04-8. 

Organisation on lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee, exten¬ 
sion to other crops, proposal, (510-1), 51.788-95. 

♦Sugar Bureau, useful work done by, ( 510 ). 

Taripp, export duty not advocated, 52,(X>8. 

Weaving, see Spinning and Weaving under Agricultural Industries. 

Weights and Measures^ see under Marketing. 

Welfare of Rural Population; 

Agricultural or Development Associations : Devadhar (223), 49,324. < 
Assistance of revenue authorities needed, Naming (389), 50,676^, 
the Best medium for demonstration and propaganda, liansing (389). 
Capital fund, collection by levying cess of one anna per rupee of 
assessment, proposal, Bansing (389). 

• 
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Wetfftre of Rural Population^cofittl 

AGRIOtrLTUttAL Oft JUBVftJLOPMBNir ASSOCIATIONS 

Oftrrying out of rural woifare work by\ should be possible if Govern¬ 
ment subsidy received, Sansing 50,707-9. 
as Centres of social service or community service, possibility, 
Devadhar 49,403. 

Constitution and work of, V, L. Mehta (103-4), 48,657-9. 

Dhulia: 

Collection of indents and supplies through co-operative societies 
under consideration, liansmg 50,719-20. 

Particulars re, work of, etc., Ran sing (387-8), (389), 50,699-706, 
50,730-9, 50,754-9, 60,771, 50,778. 

Supervision ot co-operative societies, Jlaming 50,710-12. 
Ondertakiug of ruiul welfare work, possibility of, with Govern¬ 
ment fimmeial nPMstanee, Jtav^^irq 50.707-9. 

Work by people from the interior, Mansing 60,716-8. 

Extension of scope, proposals, JJevadliar 49,460-8, 49,477. 

Government subsidies, proposal, Mansing (3B9), ^,704-5, 50,754-6. 
Registered under Oo-oper.itive SocieticvS Act, (constitution and work 
of, F. L. Mehta (103-104), 48,657-9. 

Relations with Provincial Institute, Devadhnr 49,400-2, 49,468, 
Supervision of co-operative socuoties by, advoeatea, Mansing 50,712. 
Supply of infornintion rc market conditions to, advocated, Mansing 
(391), 

Scheme lor, Kemhhnvi (461). 

Social work and village reconstruction schemes would be approved, • 
Mansing 50,703-74. 

System, method of working, financing of. etc., Devadhar 49,456-66. 
Unit ot sphere of influence, opinion re. Mansing (389), 50,760-2. 
Value of work of. Sir L. S. Mehta 49.024. 

Workers, difficultv ol obtaining, Mansing 50,699-702. 

Agriculturists illiterate, poor and helpless, Naik (341). 

Area of land rtvjuired to maintnin familv of three, Sir L, S, Mehta 
48,988-94; G, H. Desai 49,283-5. 

Baroda, work rc, G. H. JJcsai 49,212-4. 

Betterment, cliaiige in social outlook ncKJessary, G, K, Desai 49,203. 
Boards of Rural Economic Inijuiry, proposed formation of, Sir L, S. 

Mehta (143), 48,977, 48.979, 49,011: Devadhar (219-20), 49,307-9. 
Conditions of agriculturists, 0. H. Desai (196). 

Condition of poiirer classes. Pi eh f27t>). 

Contracting margin between agricultural income and expenditure, V. L, 
Mehta (106), 48,728-32. 

Co-oj>erativo societies' work for uplift of conditions, Devadhar 49,478-85. 
Department of liocal Self-Government, scope for work by, and proposals 
re, G, 11, Desai (195), 49,062-5. 

Economic condition of agriculturists in ryot war i and zainindari tracts, 
comparison advocated. Sir L, S, Mehta (139). 

Economic condition of farmers must be improved^ Nagpurkar (374), 
Economic oonditiou of the people, little genuine interest shown by 
Central and Provincial Governments, Sir L. S. Mehta (138), 48,952. 

Economic Surveys : 

Advocated, and proposed means of carrying out, G. H, Desai (195), 
49,214-5; Naik (341); Nagpmkar (374); Gordon (418), 61,006-9, 
51,123-7; Bhagwat (447); Kothawala (486). 
by Agricultural Department advotiated, Kothawala (489). 
in Baroda, G. H. Itesai 49,214. 

by Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, particulars re, 
Devadhwr (220), 49,310-2, 49,377-81, 49,540-1. 

Dr. Mann’s investigations should be taken as guide, Bhagwat (447). 
Intensive with regard to group of villages, and extensive with 
regard to larger areas, proposed, Gordon (418), 51,128. 

Parm taluka, results, D. P. Desai 50,051-6. 

Method of carrying out. proposals, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
^ (32). 
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Welfare of Rural Population—confr/. 

Economic Survbys— contd , . . , 

nut Necessary, material and statistics already available, 1), F, IJesai 
(320-1). 

Expenditure on marriages, Gordon 51,183-6. 

Gymnasiums and sports, proposal lor, IJevadliwr (232), (242), 49^363-5. 

ilealth conditions, imijrovement, proposed measures for, V, L. Mehta 
(110); a. H. Desai (187); Demidhar (232), (241-2); Naik (340); Bhagwat 
(442); Goheen (502). 

Improvement of conditions, general desire lor, Feck 49,618-20. 

IMFIIOVBMENT : 

Improvement of economic i5ondition of agriculture necessary for, 
Bhagwat (442), (447). 

Means of, Naik (341); Bhagwat (447-8); Kotliawala (485), (489). 

Medical relief, proposal lor provision of, tiir L, S. Mehta (143). 

Midwives, system of, and need lor extension, Devadhar 49,362, 49,370-4. 

National Baby and Health Week Association, Devadhar ^9/322-7, 

National Baby and Health Week movement, work among depressed 
classes, Devadhar 49,486-7. 

Non-olFicial agencies, particulars re present work of, and proposals 
lor extension, Sir L. 8. Mehta 49,030-1; Devadhar (242), 49,366-74, 
49,455-77, 49,522-3, 49,588-9, 49,541, 49,556-69. 

Physical condition, Sir L, S. Mehta 48,905, 49,001-3; (J. II> Desai 
49,146. 

Physical reconstruction of villages, need for, and proposal, lihagaat 
(447). 

Poona Seva Sadan Society, work of, Devadhar (242), 49,368-72. 

increasing Poverty, Sir L, N. Mehta (138), 48,942-4, 48,966-76, 48,978-80. 
49,005-10, 49,021-3. 

Prolilem of, Devadhar (240-1). 

increased Production necessary, Sti L. *S\ Mihta 48,996, 49,013. 

Sanitary conscience, need for awakening, G. II. Desai (187). 

Sanitary and hygienic improvement, Panchavais could undertake. Sir 
L. S. Mehta (143). 

Sekvioe of Ritual India SoriETY : 

Adjunct to Servants of India Smuety de.sired, Devadhar 49,473. 

Response not likely to be adequate, Sir L. S. Mehta 48,988-4, 
49,025-80. 


Servants of India Soeprv: 

Organisation of District Agrimiltural Overseers into aswxdation on 
lines of. proposal, Goheen (497), 51,70^), 51.736-7, 51,743-55. 

Work of, Devadhar (242), 49,866-7. 

Social attractions of villages, need for increasing, G. B. Desai (194). 

Social Customs 

as Cause of indebtedness, G. II, Desai (160), 49,148-51. 

Propaganda against, in Baroda,, G. H. Desai 49,152-5. 

Social service or community service, need for development of spirit of, 
Devadhar (241). 

Social workers, organisations at present, and extension desirable, G. H. 
Desai 49,156-62.' 

Staff, requirements, Sir L. S. Mehta (143). 

Standard of living, probable rise in, Gordon 51,051, 51,122. 

Systematic effort to improve iKisition of agriculturists needed, Sir L. S. 
Mehta 49,015. 

Taxation levied in rural areas, greater portion of prcK^eeds must be 
utilised in those areas, Sir L. S, Mehta (143), 48,950-1. 

Thrift, need for instruction in, and work of co-operative movement re. 
Sir L. S, Mehta 49,024. 

Village First Aiders, system of, and extension advocated, Devadhar 
(242), 49,361-2. 


« 
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Welfare of Rural 

Village leaders, importance of light type, and proposals re training of, 
G.H. Desai (195), 49.211-3. 

Village life must be made more attractive, and proposed means, Sir i. fif. 
Mehta (143), 48,950; G, Jf. Desai (196), 49,147; Kothawala (484), (485), 
61,604-8. 

VlLMOB LlBBABlBS : 

Baroda, G. E. Desai 49,206-10. 

Development desirable, Devadhar 49,605-6. 

Village libraries and clubs advocated, Devadhar (242). 

VlLLAOS PaNCHAYATS : 

Number limited and funds inadequate, Demdhar (241-2). 

Revival of old panchayat system desirable, and agricultural atmos¬ 
phere must be created, D. P. Desai 49,967-73. 

Scope for improvement of village life by, and proposals, G. H. Desai 
(194-5), 49,062-6. 

Well maintained and organised village panchayats advocated in all 
villages, Kothawala (4^). 

'Wrestling, proposals for encouragement, Devadhar (242), 49,497-502. 

Wells, see under Irrigation. 

Wheat, .sre under Crops. 

Wild animals, damage to crops by, see under Crops. 
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Adat . 

AdaTYA OB ABHATIYA 

Akhada . 

Ambadi . 

Amli. 

Ananas . 

Anavil . 

Annawahi . 


Brok<>rage. 

A broker. 

An Indian gymnasium. 

Deecan hemp (hibiscus caiinabinus). 

A large evergreen irt^e {famaririd us iudica)* 

Pine apple (atianas sattva). 

A caste of Brahmins found mostly in Gujarat. 

Valuation in term of annas (one anna being one-sixteenth 
of a rupee). 


Babit . 

Babul . 

Bagayat 
Bajha or Bajri 
Bandhaba 

Bania. 

Bahani 

Batai. 

Bawta. 

Bmagdabi 

Bhajan 

Bhar. 

Bhauni 

Bidi . 

Bioua . 

Bib . 

Boja . 

Bor, bore 

Bordi. 

Bosi . 

Bund. 

Bundobast .., 


...A title of respect, somc^times of contempt. 

... The name of a tree (acacia araHca). 

... Garden. 

... A small millet (ptcn ni set urn fyphoideum). 

...A weir or embankm<mt. ^ 

...A Hindu trader who is generally also a money lender. 

... Watered by rain, not by irrigation. 

... Division of the crop between the cultivator and the 
landlord. 

... A millet couccana). 

.. Literally, holding a share; a kind of land tenure preval¬ 
ent in parts of Gujarat, joint tenancy. 

.. Prayer, religious song. 

... Literally, a load; a weight used in the case of cotton in 
Gujarat. 

... The name of a constellation. 

. . A cigarette. 

- A measure of land, the standard or pucca bigha is 3,025 
square yards or five-eighths of an ac;ro. 

.. Pasturage, grass land. 

.. A bundle or a load. 

... Plum. 

. The Indian jujube (si jujuha). 

... Land irrigated from an inundation canal. 

. A field embankment. 

Arrangements. 


Casuewnut ... 
Ohakabiat ... 


Chabka, charkha 
Cuarotar 

ClIATTAK 

Chiku. 

Chola. 

ChOW'RA 

Chunam 


. . The nut of a tree (inniraidium occidcnfnlc) found 
especially in sandy places. 

... A t<'rm applied to land ht'ld revenue-free, on condition 
of performing some office or discharging some obliga¬ 
tion. 

... A spinning wheel, 

.. Name of a tract in Gujarat. 

.. A weight, one-sixteenth part of a seer. 

. A fruit. 

.. Gram {ciccr arietinum), 

. A place where the public in a village foregather. 

... lame. 


Dadam 
Dak ... 
Dalal ... 
Damdopat 

Deshi, desi 
Dew AST HAN 
Dhand. ., 
Dh£1> ... 


Diwali 

Dokba 


Pomegranate (puuica granum). 

A post, a stage or station. 

An agent or broker. 

An ancient Hindu provision by which the total interest 
on a loan may not exceed the amount of the principal. 

Native to the country, indigenous. 

A temple. 

A tank. 

A man of a low caste, employed as a watchman and 
messenge»r in the village establishment. In some placed, 
a scavenger. 

Commercial now year among Hindus. 

A bag of unpressed cotton of varying weight, generally 
five maunds. t 
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Gabinat) .A tract in the Karnatah. 

Gamthan .Village site. I 

Ganm .A narcotic drived from the unfertilised flowers of 

cMnahis safiva* 

Gaoohaban .Grazing land. 

Gauchab ..Grazing land. 

Gavtae .A pnlse (cyamopsis psoralioides), 

Ohanchi .An oil maker or dealer. 

Ghani .An oil mill. 

Ghi, ohee .Clariflcd butter. 

Gram .A village. 

GlfNTHA .A land measure, om?-fortieth of an acre. 

Gt7R .Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

Hakim .A practitioner of the Muslim system of medicine. 

Hau .A bondsman, a labourer. 

Hamali .Porterage* charges. 

Hahi .A peasant. 

Himayat ... Water assessment. 

Hundi .A bill of exchange. 

Inam .Grunt of land wholly or partially rent-free. 

Inamuau ... ... A holder of a wholly or partially rent-free land. 

Inamdari .Held wholly or partially rent-free. 

Jain ... ... A follower of a sect amongst Hindus, which worships 

<;ertain deified njortals. 

jAMRr. . The black plum (zyztjgium jamhohina). 

Jatka . A pilgrimage. 

JiNjiVA ... . A Kind of grass. 

JiHAVAT .Arable land, not artificially irrigated. 

Jiv DAY A Literally, mercy on life: objection to killing anything. 

Jos in . ... .An astronomer. 

JiiAtt .The large millet (.N'orf/lijun ridf/nre). 

Jrni . . . Dues payable by n holder of iuam land to Government in 

hen of land revenu<*. 

Ka('I1kri or KATtiiKRi A court an office. 

Kaobi . ... .Straw of M/or (,sw<;Aaa< 

Kalamban])] ... . Held under articles of agreement. 

Kallar ... . Alkaline. 

Kanthau ..a bush. 

Kapas .Cotton with th<‘ seed still adhering (unginned). 

Kakanja, kabanji , An evergreeeii jungle troe {pomgamia glabra). 

Karri. {carthamUs^ iuirtorius). 

Kati HA OR KUT( HA .. Kaw', immature, crude. 

Kuadrak or kiiari Coarse cloth. 

Khalba .. . Land held immediately of government, 

Kh.\nri . A ineasur(‘ of weight and e.apacity which varies according 

to the commodity, and. in some places in the case of the 
saint' commodity: for cotton, 784 lb. 

Khakaba .Land unfit for cultivation, 

Kharif .Season of crops sown before the commencement of the 

rains. 

Huzur .Office at hoaduuarters. 

Khata .The holding of a rjyef. 

Khatbrar .A holder of land. 

Khbbut .A cultivator. 

Ktaei (kyarj) .An tunbanked field, rice land. 

Korau .A kind of hoe or spade used for digging or filling earth. 

Kodra. A if(r(ihiculaf iim\ 

Kom .Name of a wild tribe, some of whom, in Gujarat, have 

setth^d on the plains and b<*<*ome cultivators, 

*Kopra .The kernel of the coeoanut sliced and dried. 

Ko 8 .A large leather bucket used for drawing water from wells. 

Kvlkarni .A hereditary village accountant. 
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Ma bap 
Mag ... 
Mauajan 
Mahab 

Mahuda 

Mal ... 
Malguzar 


Malrhamb ... 
Mamlatdah ... 
Manbhat 
Mandal 

Mangt. 

Mangalsutra 


Math . 

Maund. 

Maval 

Mela. 

Mofussil, muff as sal 

Mosambi 

Mukhi 

Mungari 

Munsiff 

Muiium 

Nag . . 

Nakshatra .. 

Nala, nullah 
Namuna 

Narva. 

Nahvahari . 

Nazar ANA 

NrM(B). 

Palla . 

Panade 

Pancha, panciiayat 


Papad . 

Papanas . 

Pat . 

Patel . 

Patidar . 

Patwari . 

Peru. 

Phawha . 

PiNMR. 

PiNJRAPOLE . 

PlPAL(PIMPAL) 
Praoathi AOHXEARI 

PUCCA. 

PUNDIA . 


Literacy father and mother; a protector. 

A kind of pulse {phduolus mungo). 

A merchant. V 

A low caste, members of which are generally inferior 
village servants. 

A deciduous forest tree {hernia laiijolia) whoso dried 
flowers are eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 
Extended tract of bare stony land. 

Person paying revenue assessed on an estate or village, 
whether on his own Ixdialf or as the representative of 
others. 

A vertical bar for gymnastic exercise. 

Revenue officer in charge of a tulula. 

A preacher. 

An association. 

Bearish tendency in a market. 

A thread or silken string worn by the bride during the 
marriage celebration, and afterwards as long as her 
husband lives. * 

The kldimy hv'dtt {phaseolus aconitifolius). 

A measure of weight varying in value in different 
places. 

The tract lying along the valleys of the Sahyadri range of 
mountains to the west of India. 

A fair. 

The (jouiitry as opposed to the town. 

8weet lime. 

A headman. 

An early variety of a crop. 

A civil judge. 

Soft stone ordinarily u.sed for road construction. 

A varying measure of weight for cotton. 

A (constellation of stars. 

A water-course. 

Sanlpl(^ 

An undivided village held in coparcenary and managed 
by a few’ of the chi(‘f sharers. 

A .system of Ituuire in which a village is held in coparcen¬ 
ary. 

A present, a let*. 

A large forest itw {arjuJiunchta iudira). 

A measure' of capacity or weight, of varying capacity, 
usuall\ 120 ser.'i. 

A water divine. 

Lit. a committee of five; used to d(*scribe an association 
of any number of persons, instituted for objects of an 
administrativ(» or judicial nature. 

A thin crisp cake, made of the flour of any kind of pulse. 
Pommel. 

A small raised water-(Jour.se for irrigating fiedds. 

The headman of a village. 

Literally, a hereditary cultivator, a (iaste of cultivators 
in Gujarat. 

A village accountant. 

Guava. 

A kind of hoe or spade. 

A cotton cleaner, one who extracts the seed, and pr<‘pares 
it for spinning. 

A refuge home for cattle. 

A sacred tree (ficus religiosa). 

Development officer. 

Solid, firm. 

A variety of thick sugarcane, 
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Rab . 

Eabaei 

Rabi . 

^amia. 

Ray AT (eyot)... 
Ryotwari 


Sala ... 
Salaht... 
Salotki 
Sank ... 

Bari ... 

Barkar 
Bakkari 
Barbav 
Saiit7«» ... 
Seva ... 
Skv 

Bharakati 

Shikar 
Sloka ... 
SOWCAH 
SUNIJHIA 

Suim ... 
Swadeshi 


Tact A VI 

Tal . 

Talati. 

Taldka . . 
Talukdak 

Talukdaui 

Teh . 

Tembhuuni .. 
Thakauda 

Til . 

Tdk . 

Uttaka 

Vaid . 

Wal . 

Ybrinap 

Zabardabti ... 
Zahindahi ... 
ZiLLAlI. 


... Inspissated juice of the sugarcane. 

... A caste of oowhfrds or milkmen. 

... Season of crops town after the end of the rains, i.e., in 
winter. 

... Deep wells requiring large buckets for drawing w'ater. 
...A cultivator, a peasant proprietor. 

... The system of tenure under which the land is held by the 
cultivator direct from Government. 

... A grass stack. 

...A fee levied as a quit-rent. 

... A veterinary assistant. 

... Bombay hemp; a leguminous fibre crop {crotdluria 
jtincia); also used as a green manure. 

...A long cloth worn by Hindu women, wrapped round the 
body. 

... Government. 

... Pertaining to the supreme authority,the Government. 

... Mustard seed. 

... Crane (bird). 

... Service. 

... Vf'rmicelli. 

... A term applied to villages or estates, the revenues of 
which are shared by Government with others. 

... Hunting. 

... A kind of verse. 

... A moneylender. 

...A variety of fodder, yi/ur am vulgar f). 

... From Surat, a district in the Bombay Presidency. 

. . From ffu'a (own) and desk (country); indigenous, made in 
the country. 

... An advuiuT made by Government to cultivators for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. 

... A dam. 

... A village accountant. 

... A part of a district. 

.. Tin* holder of an estate—u.siially comprising several 
villages. 

... The tenure, office or estatt‘ of a talukdar, 

... Bullish tendency in a market. 

.. A tribe originally inhabiting the forests, some members 
of which are now cultivators in Gujarat. 

... All oilseed (,se.sa»iu7rt indicum). 

Pigeon pea (m/aii as indicus). 

... The w i n ter solstice. 

... A practitioner of the Hindu By.stem of medicine. 

... A twining herb UloUchos lablah), 

... Tract of black soil in the Karnatak, 

... Violeiiee, force, oppression. 

... For the big landholders; belonging to the big landhold^'rs. 
... A district. 
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